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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THE 


Sllinois  farmers' Snstitute 


WITH  REPORTS  OF 


COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES 


For  the  Year  1899. 


SPRINGFIELD,  ILL  : 
Phillips  Bros.,  State  Printers. 

1899. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  His  Excellency,  John  R.  Tanner,  Governor  of  Illinois. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Far- 
mers' Institute  for  1898  and  trust  an  inspection  of  its  contents  will 
satisfy  you  that  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly, 
for  the  advancement  of  useful  education  among  the  farmers,  and  for 
developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  have  baen  wisely 
expended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  B.  HOSTETTER, 

Secretary. 


ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


CREATED   BY   ACT  OF   THE   THIRTY-NINTH   GENERAL   ASSEMBLY. 


Officers  March  1,  1899,  to  March  1,  1900. 

President— G.  A.  Willmarth Seneca 

Vice-President— L.  N.  Beal Mt.  Vernon 

Treasurer— A.  P.  Grout Winchester 

Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Institutes— A.  B.  Hostetter Springfield 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS. 

Ex  Officio. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction— Alfred  Bayliss Springfield 

President  State  Dairyman's  Association— Geo.  H.  Gurler DeKalb 

Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture— Eugene  Davenport Urbana 

President  State  Board  of  Agriculture— W.  H.  Fulkerson Jersey  ville 

President  State  Horticultural  Society— Henry  M.  Duulap Savoy 
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ELECTIVE  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS. 

-Chas.  H.  Dolton Dolton  Station 

W.  R.  Goodwin,  1108-858  Dearborn  street Chicago 

Sara  Steenberg.  145  LaSalle  street Chicago 

John  M.  Clark,  960  Warren  avenue Chicago 

James  Frake,  132  LaSalle  street Chicago 

Wm.  Stewart,  623  Dearborn  avenue Chicago 

C  J.  Lindemann,  145  LaSalle  street Chicago 

CD.  Bartlett Bartlett 

Amos  F.  Moore Polo 

J.  H.  Coolidge Galesburg 

G.  A.  Willmarth Seneca 

F.  I.  Mann Oilman 

S.  Noble  King,  Box  295 Bloomington 

Oliver  Wilson Magnolia 

G.  W.  Dean Adams 

A.  P.  Grout Winchester 

Charles  F.Mills Springfield 

E.  W.  Burroughs Edwardsvllle 

D.  H.  Shank Paris 

L.  N.  Beal Mt.  Vernon 

W.  R.  Kimzey Tamaroa 

H.  G.  Easterly Carbondale 
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A.  P.  Grout, 
•Geo.  H.  Gurler, 


Chas.  F.  Mills. 
C.  J.  Lindemann, 


H.  M.  Dunlap, 
C.  D.  Bartlett. 


Sara  Steenberg. 
Wm.  Stewart, 


W.  R.  Kimzey, 
L.  N.  Beal. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Executive  Committee. 

S.  Noble  King. 
D.  H.  Shank, 

State  Institute  Meeting  Committee. 

Chas.  F.  Mills.  A.  P.  Grout, 

C.  D.  Bartlett.  G.  A.  Willmarth. 

Committee  to  Select  Speakers  for  County  Institutes. 

Alfred  Bayliss. 
W.  R.  Kimzey, 

Legislative  Committee. 

H.  M.  Dunlap. 
J.  H.  Coolidge, 

Organizing  Township  Institutes. 


Amos  P.  Moore. 
G.  A.  WTillmarth. 


W.  H.  Fulkerson, 
G.  A.  Willmarth. 


Amos  F.  Moore, 
W.  R.  Goodwin. 


F.  1.  Mann, 

G.  A.  Willmarth. 


Special  Features  for  Improving  County  Institutes. 
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H.  G.  Easterly. 
G.  A.  Willmarth. 


ORGANIZATION  ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE: 
Created  by  Act  of  39th  General  Assembly. 


OFFICERS  MARCH  1ST,  1898,  TO  MARCH  1ST,  1899. 

Pre  si  dent -Amos  F.  Moore Polo 

Vice  President— '■    A    W-..:;n»r:;>  ...  Seneca 

Secretary-Char^  F.  Mills Sprlntrfleld 

Treasurer- A.  P.  Oront  .,..«■  .■ster 

Supt.  of  Institutes    Charles  F    Mills.. .     Sprlnrfel* 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Ex-Offieuj. 

State  Supt.  of  Public  lost.,  Alfred  Baylies. ...  Springfield- 

Dean  (if  State  kgr.  Col..  EuK-cne  Davntip  t1 trrrinoa 

President  State Tld.  of  Agr.,  W.  H-  Ful«-r,<,n..  .Je-«eyville 

Pre.-Uit-nt  .Stat!:  Hon.  Sor..,  H.  M.  Ihinla:  Savoy 

President  State  Dairyman's  Assn..  Geo.  H.  Gurler DeKalb 
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1.  Perlam  and  Milts. 


AN  ACT  CREATING  THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS' 

INSTITUTE. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  to  assist  and  encourage 
useful  education  among  the  farmers,  and  for  developing  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  State,  that  an  organization  under  the  name  and 
style  of  "Illinois  Farmers'  Institute"  is  hereby  created,  and  declared 
a  public  corporation  of  the  State. 

§  2.  It  shall  consist  of  three  delegates  from  each  county  of  the 
State,  elected  annually  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes  for  said  county  by 
the  members  thereof. 

§  3.  The  affairs  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  shall  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of 

1.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

3.  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

4.  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

5.  President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  one  mem- 
ber from  each  congressional  district  of  the  State,  to  be  selected  by 
the  delegates  from  the  district  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
organization:  Provided,  that  the  members  first  selected  from  the 
congressional  districts  of  even  number  shall  serve  for  one  year,  and 
the  members  first  selected  from  the  congressional  districts  of  odd 
numbers  shall  serve  for  two  years,  and  that  the  members  selected 
thereafter  to  fill  expired  terms  of  office  shall  serve  for  the  period  of 
two  years. 

§  4.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
shall  have  sole  care  and  disposal  of  all  funds  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated by  the  State  to  sustain  the  organization,  and  shall  expend  the 
same  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment  will  l;est  promote  the  in- 
terest in  useful  education  among  the  farmers  and  develop  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  State.  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  shall 
make  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  its  transactions,  which  report 
shall  include  papers  pertaining  to  its  work  and  addresses  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization,  and  a  classified  statement  of  all 
moneys  received  and  of  all  expenditures  made,  and  the  Governor 
shall  cause  ten  thousand  (10,000)  copies  of  said  report  to  be  printed, 
one-half  for  the  use  of  the  Illinois  Fanners'  Institute,  and  the  r<  - 
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mainder  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  General  Assembly.  It  shall 
make  no  appropriation  without  funds  in  hand  to  meet  same,  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  shall  in  no  event  be  held  liable  or  responsible  for 
debt,  obligation  or  contract  made  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
or  its  board  of  directors. 

§  5.  There  shall  be  held  annually,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  directors,  between  October  1  and  March  1  following  of  each 
year,  a  public  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes and  of  farmers  of  this  State,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  of  not  less  than  three  (3) 
days'  duration,  which  meeting  shall  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  crops,  in  the  care 
and  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horticul- 
ture, in  farm  drainage,  in  improved  highway,  and  general  farm  man- 
agement, through  and  by  means  of  liberal  discussions  of  these  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  any  citizen  may  take  part  in  these  meetings, 
but  only  duly  elected  and  accredited  delegates  from  County  Farmers' 
Institutes  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

§  6.  The  members  of  each  new  board  of  directors  shall  enter 
upon  their  duties  the  next  Tuesday  after  their  election,  and  hold 
their  offices  for  one  or  two  years,  as  provided  in  section  3,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  enter  upon  their  duties.  It  shall 
have  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  board.  It  shall  organize  by  the 
election  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
state  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes,  and  such  other  officers 
or  agents  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  organizing  and  conducting 
the  work  of  the  organization,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  (1) 
year,  unless  removed  sooner  by  the  board,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  rules  of  the  board.  The  sec- 
retary, treasurer  and  superintendent  may  be  other  than  members  of 
the  board. 

§  7.  Rooms  in  the  capitol  building  shall  be  assigned  to  the  offi- 
cers of  this  organization  by  the  proper  authority,  which  shall  then 
be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  directors. 

§  8.  The  board  of  directors  may  make  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  by-laws,  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  as  will  render 
its  work  most  useful  and  efficient. 

§  9.  For  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections,  said 
board  of  directors  may  use  such  sum  as  it  may  d-eem  proper  and 
necessary,  not  exceeding  the  amount  appropriated  therefor  by  the 
General  Assembly  from  the  general  fund  for  that  purpose:  Provided, 
further,  that  the 

1.  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

2.  Professor  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 

3.  President  of  the  State  Boftrd  of  Agriculture, 

4.  President  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 

5.  President  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association, 


And  the  present  congressional  representatives  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute  Association  shall  constitute  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  this  organization,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  same 
until  their  successors  have  been  duly  elected,  and  enter  upon  their 
duties  as  provided  in  this  act. 


An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 

and  County  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Whereas,  To  assist  and  encourage  useful  education  among  farmers 
and  for  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Stats,  the  Thirty- 
ninth  General  Assembly  created  an  organization  under  the  name  and 
style  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  entrusted  to  it  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  crops,  in  the 
breeding  and  care  of  domestic  animals,  in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horti- 
culture, in  farm  drainage,  in  improved  highways  and  general  farm 
management,  through  and  by  means  of  liberal  discussions  of  these 
and  kindred  subjects;  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
by  affording  a  better  knowledge  of  successful  agriculture.  Therefore, 
to  sustain  the  same, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly:  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated 
to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  the  following  sums,  to- wit: 

Section  1.  For  expressage,  postage,  office  expenses,  furniture, 
etc.,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  ($1,300)  per 
annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900. 

§  2.  For  the  expense  of  collecting  matter  and  preparing  manu- 
script, editing  the  annual  report  and  bulletins,  stenographer,  clerk 
hire,  etc.,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  ($1,700) 
per  annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900. 

§  3.  For  the  actual  expense  of  district  directors,  and  of  able  and 
practical  speakers  to  be  furnished  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
to  the  County  Farmers'  Institutes,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
making  their  meetings  of  general  interest  and  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical benefit;  for  the  expense  of  organizing  county  institutes,  for  the 
expense  of  printing  program,  advertising  of  speakers  and  exhibit  at 
the  State  institute,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  per 
annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900:  Provided,  that  county  insti- 
tutes or  their  representatives  shall  be  permitted  to  select  their  own 
speakers  and  to  have  such  topics  for  consideration  as  shall  be  of  in- 
terest to  their  respective  localities. 

§  4.  For  the  use  of  each  County  Farmers'  Institute,  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  per  annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  to 
be  paid  the  treasurer  of  each  County  Farmers'  Institute,  when  such 
institute  shall  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute a  sworn  statement  which  shall  show  that  said  County  Farmers' 
Institute  has  held  one  or  more  duly  advertised  public  sessions  annu- 
ally of  not  less  than  two  days  each,  at  some  easily  accessible  location, 
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which  shall  include  an  itemized  exhibit  of  the  expenses  of  said  meet- 
ing, with  receipted  vouchers  therefor,  a  copy  of  its  printed  program, 
and  the  printed  proceedings,  showing  title  and  author  of  the  papers 
read  and  by  whom  discussed,  place  or  places  of  meeting,  with  daily 
average  attendance,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for 
by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  necessary  to  successfully  assist, 
this  work. 

§  5.  No  officer  or  officers  of  any  County  Farmers'  Institute  shall 
be  entitled  to  or  receive  any  moneyed  compensation  whatever  for  any 
services  rendered  the  same. 

§  6.  That,  on  the  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  approved  by  the 
Governor,  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  draw  his  warrant  on 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  favor  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers' Institute  for  the  sums  herein  appropriated:  Pro- 
vided, that  each  warrant  on  account  of  a  County  Farmers'  Institute 
shall  show  the  county  institute  for  whose  benefit  the  same  is  drawn: 
Provided  further,  that  the  program  and  printed  proceeding  of  the 
County  Farmers  Institute,  for  which  each  warrant  is  drawn,  shall 
show  that  the  following  topics  have  been  presented  and  discussed, 
viz.:  grain  farming,  stock  feeding  and  breeding,  dairy  husbandry, 
orchard  and  small  fruit  culture,  farmers'  garden,  domestic  science, 
and  any  other  subjects  pertaining  to  farm  life:  Provided  further, 
that  if  the  necessary  expense  of  a  County  Farmers'  Institute  shall 
not  equal  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  ($75)  as  aforesaid,  then  said 
warrant  shall  only  be  drawn  for  the  sum  expended. 

§  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  each  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute the  said  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  ($75),  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  received  for  its  use  and  benefit  as  aforesaid,  and  make 
annual  report  to  the  Governor  as  provided  by  law. 

Approved  April  11,  1899. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  General  Assembly,  appreciating  the  great  benefits  resulting 
from  the  holding  of  Farmers'  Institute  meetings,  passed  a  law  creat- 
ing the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
greater  interest,  through  said  organization,  in  the  better  cultivation 
of  crops,  in  the  care  and  breeding  of  the  most  profitable  type  of  do- 
mestic animals,  in  extending  dairy  husbandry,  promoting  horticul- 
ture, directing  attention  to  the  importance  of  farm  drainage,  stimu- 
lating the  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  public 
roads  and  discussing  the  best  methods  of  general  farm  management. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  fully  ap- 
preciates the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  intelligent  and  progressive  element  represented 
by  the  organization. 

The  members  of  the  board  are  under  many  obligations  to  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  the  State  for  assurances  of  their  earnest  purpose 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  institute  work,  and  for  hearty 
co-operation  received. 

In  presenting  the  program  for  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  the  directors  have  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate the  public  on  the  recognized  ability  of  the  speakers  who 
have  volunteered  their  services  and  the  wide  range  of  topics  to  be 
discussed  by  the  gentlemen  named  on  the  following  pages. 

The  speakers  announced  have  signified  their  acceptance  of  tho  in- 
vitation to  attend,  and  will  be  present  and  address  the  institute. 

This  meeting  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute.  It  is  free  to  all.  A  large  attendance  of  farmers  and  all 
others  interested  in  agricultural  matters  is  requested.  Ladies  and 
young  people  are  especially  invited.  Representatives  of  the  press 
are  welcome  to  all  the  sessions. 

The  Question  Box — This  is  intended  for  use  in  the  way  of  writing 
out  any  question  connected  with  the  program,  concerning  which  you 
would  like  information.  Hand  the  question  to  the  chairman  and  it 
will  be  answered,  and  may  lead  to  valuable  discussion. 

The  topics  named  in  the  program  will  be  open  for  general  dis- 
cussion, in  which  all  are  invited  to  participate. 

Come  prepared  to  take  part  and  help  make  this  a  profitable  meet- 
ing. Bring  blank  book  and  pencil,  and  take  down  points  of  interest 
you  wish  to  remember  for  future  reference. 

Bring  this  programe  with  you. 


ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 

CONVENTION  OP  DELEGATES. 


Tuesday,  February  21,  1899. 


Morning  Session— 9  o'clock  A.  M. 

Appollo  Hall,  Princeton,  III. 

Hon.  Amos  F.  Moore,  Chairman. 
Music. 

Prayer—  Rev.  John  J.  Whipple,  Pastor  of  M.  E.  Church,  Princeton. 
Address  of  Welcome— Hon.  R.  M.  Skinner,  Mayor  of  Princeton. 
Response— Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester. 
Music. 

Presidents  Address— Hon.  Amos  F.  Moore,  Polo. 

Report  State  Superintendent  of  Institutes— Col.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield. 
Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  in  the  several  con- 
gressional districts  by  the  directors  representing  the  same,  viz.: 
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Address  by  delegates  representing  County  Farmers'  Institutes, 
Adjournment. 
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Afternoon  Session— 1:30  oclock. 


Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  Presiding. 


woman's  session. 

Music. 

Add:  ess — Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,  President  Illinois  Association  Domestic- 
Science,  Champaign. 

Address — Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  Chairman  from  a  committee  from 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  to  further  the  interests  ef  women  students 
at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Nutrition — Mrs.  Emma  S.  Lovejoy,  Princeton. 

Our  University— Mrs.  Mary  Turner  Carriel,  Member  of  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Jacksonville. 

Music. 

The  profession  of  Housekeeping— Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie,  Professor  of 
Domestic  Economy  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria. 


Tuesday,  Feburary  21,  1899. 


Evening  Session— 7:30  o'clock  P.  M. 


Eugene   Davenport— Chairman. 

Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture. 


EDUCATIONAL  SESSION. 


Music. 


Address — "Agriculture  in  the  Primary  Schools/7  Prof.  L.  P.  Roberts,  Dean 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Address— "The  Farmers'  College,"  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Supt.  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Illinois. 

Address — "Higher  Education  for  the  Masses,"  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,. 
President  University  of  Illinois. 

Discussion  of  above  addresses. 
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Wednesday,  February  22,  1899. 


Morning  Session— 10  o'clock  A.  M. 


Hon.   G     A.    Willmarth,    Chairman. 

Vice  President  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 


MARKETING   FARM   CROPS. 

Music. 

Prayer — Rev.  James  M.  McLaren,  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Princeton. 

Address — "Marketing  Field  Crops,'7  Hon.  S.  T.  K.  Prine,  Chicago. 

Address — "Marketing  Fruit  and  Vegetables,"  Mr.  G.  W.  Barnett,  Chicago. 

Address— "Marketing  Fat  Stock,"  Mr.  D.  C.  Wagener,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
-Chicago. 

Addres — "Marketing  Poultry,"  Mr.  P.  H.  Sprague,  Chicago. 

Address — "Marketing   Dairy   Products,"    Mr.   John    Newman,   President 
.Elgin  Dairy  Board  Trade,  Elgin. 


Wednesday  February  22,  1899. 


Afternoon  Session— 1:30  P.  M. 


Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  Chairman. 
President  Illinois  Live  Stock  Association. 


LIVE   STOCK  AND   DAIRY   SESSION. 


Music. 


Address — ''Better  Live  Stock  for  Illinois,"  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport,  Dean 
College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana. 

Address— "Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Stock,"  Mr.  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Secretary  Illi- 
nois Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  Athens. 

Address — "How  to  Make  a  Success  ot  the  Dairy   Business,"    Hon.   G.  H. 
Ourley,  President  Illipois  Dairymen's  Association,  DeKalb. 

Address — "The  Dairy  Industry  in  Illinois"  Mr.  J.  H.  Monrad,  Winnetka. 
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Evening  Session,  7:30  o'clock  P.  M. 


Mrs.  R.  J.  Oglesby,  Presiding. 


THE  FARM   HOME. 


Music. 


Address— " The  Architecture  of  the  Farm  Home,"  John  I.   Rinaker,  Jr., 
Springfield. 

Address— " The  Surroundings  of  the  Farm  Home,"  Hon.  Arthur  Bryant, 
Princeton. 

Music.    .»; 

Address— "The  Health  and  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Farm  Home,,,  P.  H. 
Wensel,  M.  D.,  Moline. 

Address— *  'The  Social  Atmosphere  of  the  Farm  Home,"  Mrs.  I.  W.  Rich- 
ards, Joliet. 
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CONVENTION  OF  DELEGATES  ILLINOIS  FARMERS' 

INSTITUTE. 


Hon.  A.  F.  Moore,  Chairman. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  congressional  districts  will  meet  for  con- 
ference at  8:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Thursday,  February  23,  1899,  to  select  directors- 
for  the  Illinois  Farmers9  Institutes  for  the  congressional  districts  of  even 
numbers  as  provided  in  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  creating  the  same,, 
and  after  the  reports  by  congressional  delegations  of  the  election  of  directors, 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  two  years  as  members  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, the  program  for  the  morning  session  will  be  considered. 


Thursday,  February  23,  1899. 


Morning  Session— 9:30  o'clock,  A.  M., 


Col.  W.  H.  Fulkerson,  Chairman. 
President  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


FARM  ECONOMICS. 

Music. 

Prayer — Rev.  Ernest  Evans,  pastor  M.  E.  church,  Princeton. 

Address — "Woman's  Building  on  State  Fair  Grounds,"  Mrs.  R.  J.Oglesby, 
Elkhart. 

Address— "Profits  in  the  By  Products  of  the  Farm,"  Mr.   J.   M.   Hollings- 
worth,  Ridge  Farm. 

Address— "Foods:    Their  Cost  and  Value,"  Prof.  H.  S.  Grinley,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Address— "Waste  on  the  Farm,"  Prof.  P.  G.    Holden,    Professor  Agricul- 
tural Physics,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 


Afternoon  Session— 1:30  o'clock  P.  M. 


Hon.  Charles  Bogardus,  Chairman. 


the  farmer  as  a  factor. 

Music. 

Addross — "The  Farmer  as  a  Producer,"  Hon.  J.  Hyde,  Statistician    U.    S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

Address — "The  Farmer  as  a  Citizen,"  Prof.  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign. 

Address— "The  Railroad  and  the  Farmer,"  Mr.  P.  S.  Eustis,   Gen.    Pass. 
Agt.  C,  B,  &  Q.  Rd.  Co.,  Chicago. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  ILLINOIS  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 


Held  in  Apollo  Hall,  at  Pbinceton,  Bureau  County,  Illinois, 
on  Febeuaey  21,  22  and  23,  1891*. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  Hon.  Amos  F.  Moore,  of 
Polo,  Illinois,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  at  9 
o'clock  a.  m..  February  21,  1899. 

Piano  Solo  — Miss  Jennie  Smith, 
Princeton. 

Tbe  President:  The  Rev.  John  J, 
Whipple,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  of  Princeton,  Illi- 
nois, will  open  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  In- 
stitute with  prayer. 

Prayer  of  Rev.  John  J.  Whipple, 
offered  at  the  opening  of  tbe  morning 
sessiou,  Tuesday,  February  22,  1898: 

0  Cud,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  the  mul- 
tiplied gracious  privileges  which  have 
come  to  us  in  (his  our  day  and  gen- 
eration. We  praise  Thee  for  all  that 
has  made  life  more  comfortable,  that 
has  made  our  homes  happier,  that  has 
enlarged  our  ideas  and  given  us  a 
larger  life.    We  thank  Thee  for  the 

blessings  which  have  entered  into  our  AM09  F-  MooBB-  _ 

homes  and  made  them  brighter,  and 

labor  more  easv.  We  thank  Thee  f<  r  all  those  inventions  which  have  come 
to  us  through  the  power  of  great  men,  which  have  enabled  us  to  do  our  work 
so  much  easier  and  better  than  in  tbe  years  gone  by. 

We  remember  to  thank  Thee  for  the  wondrous  fertility  of  our  fields  of  this 
widespread  domain;  for  tbe  freedom  of  this  land  we  love,  and  for  those  glori- 
ous heroes  who  gave  their  lives  in  her  behalf.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  public 
schools,  for  all  the  institutions  of  learning,  for  all  that  has  come  to  minister 
to  onr  comfort,  for  tbe  church  and  its  blessings. 

And  we  thank  Thee  that  man  is  learning  his  great  lesson— that  when  be  is 
at  his  best  he  is  working  with  God.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  greiit  common' 
wealth,  for  its  splendid  prosperity  and  fertile  fields.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
coming  among  us  of  this  represenlative  body.  We  pray  that  this  convention 
may  be  a  blessing  to  us  and  those  who  arc  here  as  strangers. 

-2  F. 
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We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  this  great  nation,  this  great  commonwealth  of 
Illinois.  Make  it  one  of  the  great  states  of  this  great  galaxy.  May  Thy 
blessing  rest  upon  the  President.  In  all  that  goes  to  make  our  civilization, 
may  we  ask  strength  from  Almighty  God.  Guide  us  in  life's  journey,  and 
bring  us  by  and  ov  to  where  the  fields  are  ever  blooming  and  where  all  is 
blessed;  we  ask  in  Thy  name. 

Vocal  Solo— Miss  Giace  Harrington,  Princeton. 

The  President:  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  address 
©f  welcome  by  Mayor  R.  M.  Skinner,  of  Princeton,  Illinois. 

R.  M.  Skinner,  mayor  of  Princeton,  Illinois,  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Delegates  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute: — The  Greeks  remind  us  of  a  class  of  people  that  were  known  for 
their  elegance  in  sculpture,  their  superiority  in  literature,  the  prowess  of  their 
armies  and  their  gladiators.  The  Romans  represented  a  nation  of  great 
warriors — a  nation  of  literature,  of  poetry,  of  fancy  aud  of  painting.  In  later 
periods  were  the  Germans,  a  plodding,  meditative,  successful,  thoughtful 
nation.  The  French,  with  their  elegant  and  polite-  manners,  their  onward 
rush  to  civilization.  Our  brother  kinsmen,  the  English,  thoughtful,  progres- 
sive— a  great  people.     The  Spaniard* — a  iot  of  bull  fighters. 

Here  in  America  we  possess  all  the  traits  that  have  been  possessed  by  the 
great  nations  that  have  preceded  us  and  that  are  now  in  existence.  We 
have  every  industry  under  the  sun  in  this  age  and  generation.  The 
people  of  the  various  avocations  have  formed  combinations  and  associations 
for  the  betterment  of  their  respective  classes.  Thus  the  carpenters  have 
their  unions,  the  politicians  have  their  conventions,  the  clubs  of  various  sorts 
have  their  meetings,  the  statesmen  their  assemblages,  the  doctors  have  their 
meetings,  the  lawyers  their  gatherings — throughout  the  State  and  nationally 
— the  firemen  have  their  meetings,  and  talk  over  the  things  that  concern  their 
advance  and  welfare. 

America,  great  in  many  ways,  has  a  larger  class  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  to  the  various  pursuits  connected  with  the  farming  industry 
than  any  other  class  within  our  borders.  Washington  said  that  agriculture 
was  the  healthiest,  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  noble  emplovment  of  man. 
That  it  is  the  healthiest  today  no  one  will  dispute,  that  it  is  the  wealthiest  is 
subject  to  doubt.  That  it  is  as  noble  an  employment  today  as  it  ever  was 
will  be  conceded  by  ail  people. 

Our  own  imperial  State  has  done  itself  great  credit  by  granting  your  asso- 
ciation a  charter.  You  are  now  a  legal  entity,  an  organization  that  can  do 
great  good,  not  only  in  our  own  State,  but  can  exert  its  influence  throughout 
the  United  States.  You  have  the  power  of  this  State  of  more  than  four 
million  people  behind  you.  That  you  should  meet  annually  in  convention, 
assemble  and  discuss  the  various  things  that  concern  your  welfare,  and  thus 
be  able  to  compete  with  other  industries  and  institutions,  is  one  of  the  grati- 
fying features  of  this  age  and  time. 

I  notice  by  the  program  that  the  discussions  that  are  to  take  place  at  this 
meeting  can  not  but  result  in  great  good.  You  are  to  hear  from  master  minds 
vpfcii  various  topics,  such  as  how  to  produce  certain  animals  that  are  to  be 
taised  upon  the  farm,  how  to  produce  most  successfully  certain  crops  that 
eoiieern  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  how  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot  in  the  common  schools,  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
farming;  how  to  found  agricultural  colleges;  how  to  found,  maintain  and 
support  great  universities  that  shall  spread  knowledge  abroad  in  relation  to 
these  great  industries,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  this  nation  stands,  more 
than  upon  any  other. 

As  the  representative  of  our  little  municipalitj',  it  affords  me  great  pleasure 
and  great  j  >y  to  extend  to  you  and  to  those  who  will  attend  this  convention  a 
most  hearty  and  cordial  greeting.  We  feel  that  we  can  entrust  to  your  hands 
fche  safe  keeping  of  our  little  city,  and,  metaphorically  speaking,  we  hand  the 
te}s  over  to  you,  that  you  may  have  the  freedom  of  our  cit}',  and  that  you 
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may  share  with  us  our  comforts  and  joys.  I  would  confer  upon  you  the  de- 
gree of  aldermen,  except  it  would  at  this  period  sound  or  boodleism;  but 
Gappy  am  I  to  say  that  it  has  not  come  to  pass  that  mayors,  as  a  rule,  are 
suspected  of  that  folly.  Therefore,  I  confer  upon  you  all,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, for  the  time  being,  the  degree  of  mayors;  to  people  that  have  as  great 
an  interest  and  great  an  influence  and  great  a  right  as  the  greatest  mayor  of 
the  greateit  city,  in  the  capacity  in  which  you  respectively  stand. 

Now  I  hope  that  when  you  leave  our  town,  in  future  years  your  minds  may 
run  back  to  this  meeting,  to  the  good  it  has  accomplished,  to  the  healthy  in- 
fluences it  has  extended  over  the  community,  and  that  you  may  look  back 
upon  your  few  days  here,  in  future  years,  and  that  they  may  appear  as  an 
oasis  upon  the  desert  of  life,  bright  and  beautiful  in  your  memories. 

The  President:  Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  of  "Winchester,  will  respond  to  Mayor 
Skinner's  address. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Grout  delivered  the  following  response: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — As  a  representative  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Mayor,  to  accept  your 
hearty  welcome,  and  through  you.  the  hospitality  of  your  beautiful  and  en- 
terprising city,  so  kindly  and  freely  tendered  this  representative  body  of 
Illinois  farmers. 

The  fame  of  your  prosperous  city  and  the  beautiful  and  fertile  country  sur- 
rounding it,  dotted  all  over  as  it  is  with  beautiful  homes  and  model  farms  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  with  good  buildings,  good  fences  and  good 
stock,  all  of  which  betoken  a  thrifty  and  intellighnt  people,  is  not  unknown 
to  us. 

In  selecting  a  location  for  the  grand  round-up  or  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers^  Institute,  two  Questions  are  always  predominant,  viz: 
Where  can  we  go  and  accomplish  the  most  good  by  our  presence  and  teach- 
ings, or  where  can  those  who  desire  to  attend  derive  the  greatest  benefit? 

In  other  words,  shall  we  go  to  certain  sections  of  our  State  as  missionaries 
and  there  preach  the  gospel  of  good  farming  to  those  who  are  yet  in  darkness 
as  to  the  better  and  improved  methods,  or  shall  we  go  where  we  can  imbibe 
new  life  and  inspiration  from  the  surroundings — from  the  example  of  thrifty 
and  prosperous  farmers,  with  modern  homes  and  model  farms? 

« 

The  selection  of  Princeton,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers'  Institute,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  explain  which  ques- 
tion prevailed  in  this  instance. 

We  have  assembled  on  this  occasion — the  thrifty,  progressive  farmers  and 
their  wives,  from  all  parts  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  that  by  contact  with 
each  other,  by  discussion  of  methods,  and  by  the  exchange  of  practical  ex- 
periences and  ideas,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  tWrifty,  wide-awake  and 
up-to-date  influences  of  Princeton  and  its  surrounding  territory  of  beautiful 
and  model  farms  and  farm  houses,  we  may  have  our  knowledge  quickened 
and  expanded  into  new  growth — our  ideas  invigorated  and  enlarged  by  new 
and  improved  methods — and  our  education  made  more  complete  and  riper  by 
contact  with  brighter  and  keener  minds  than  our  own. 

We  have  come  encouraged  and  inspired  by  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
our  vocation  as  farmers,  and  proud  of  our  calling— a  calling  that  requires 
more  knowledge,  more  recourses  and  more  brains  to  insure  success,  and 
which  contributes  more  wealth  and  more  prosperity  to  the  country  than  any 
or  all  other  callings  or  professions  combined. 

We  come  as  reading,  thinking,  business  farmers,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
intelligent  work  in  the  future. 

As  farmers  of  Illinois  we  realize  the  fact  that  this  is  an  age  of  progression, 
an  age  of  invention,  of  organization,  of  education  and  better  business  meth- 
ods, and  above  all  of  expansion — expansion  of  ideas  and  growth  in  knowledge, 
which  is  so  essential  to*  our  success  as  fanners  aud  to  our  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. 
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We  are  not  here  to  organize  a  new  political  party  or  to  pass  resolutions  of 
censure  or  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  State  or  national  affairs. 

We  are  not  here  in  the  interest  of  any  political  party — any  religious  de- 
nomination, any  combination,  corporation  or  faction  whatever. 

Neither  are  we  here  with  any  financial  or  other  schemes  to  promulgate — 
any  fancied  wrongs  or  grievances  to  be  righted,  axes  to  grind,  hobbies  to 
ride  or  talea  of  woe  to  be  sung. 

But  we  are  here  as  representative  men  and  farmers— representatives  of 
that  calling  or  business  which  creates  something,  which  brings  into  being  or 
existence  that  which  has  had  no  prior  existence,  and  consequently  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  business  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  wealth  and  all  pros- 
perity. 

We  are  here  to  perfect  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  in  the  business  of  agri- 
culture or  farming,  believing  that  we,  alone,  are  responsible  for  the  result, 
and  that  success  or  failure  depends  more  upon  our  skill  and  management  as 
farmers  than  upon  any  legislative  enactment. 

We  believe  that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  We  believe  in  the 
farm,  and  ever  and  always  in  doing  that  which  builds  up  and  improves,  and 
above  all  things  we  believe  in  that  business  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  in- 
dustries, all  wealth  and  all  prosperity. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  man  who  is  worthless,  and  of  no  account  for 
anything  else,  can  no  longer  make  a  successful  farmer. 

The  farmer  of  today  must  be  an  allround,  well  informed  man,  possessed  of 
good,  common  sense,  with  confidence  in  himself,  and  a  pride  ana  respect  for 
nis  business. 

He  should  have  some  knowledge  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  chemistry,  of  poli- 
tics, of  commerce  and  of  trades  and  professions  generally. 

He  must  know  the  principles  which  underlie  the  foundation  of  agriculture 
and  know  how,  when  and  where  to  apply  his  efforts  and  why  it  is  necessary. 

He  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  soil  he  is  working,  the  best  crops  to 
grow  and  how  to  grow  them. 

He  must  carefully  guard  the  ferlility  of  the  soil  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
manure  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  saving  and  applying  it. 

He  must  understand  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
the  advantage  of  frequent  cultivations. 

He  must  understand  that  "like  begets  like,"  and  that  good  stock  can  only 
be  raised  from  good  stock. 

He  must  be  systematic,  thorough,  thrifty  and  economical,  and  above  all 
things  he  must  be  ever  and  always  a  student  and  study  his  business. 

There  are  none  so  wise  but  they  can  be  benefited  by  it. 

We  are  like  the  soil  of  our  farms  from  which  successive  crops  have 
been  removed  year  after  year.  We  need  renewing,  enriching,  fertilizing  and 
the  benefit  of  thorough  cultivation. 

The  richer  the  soil,  the  greater  tho  crop.  The  more  intelligent  and  better 
educated  the  man,  the  better  farmer  he  will  be. 

The  farming  industry  in  Illinois  is  as  yet  an  undeveloped  one,  and  it  is  the 
province  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  to  aid  in  its  development.  Such  in  brief 
is  its  aim  and  object. 

The  average  farm  crop  and  the  average  stock  feeding  operation  is  not  a 
paying  one,  or  if  so,  paying  only  in  a  slight  degree  what  they  should  or  would 
pay  under  more  advanced  methods. 

In  the  addition  and  increase  that  can  be  made  to  the  average  crops  of  Ill- 
inois, there  is  untold  wealth — more  wealth  than  in  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  the  country. 
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A  proper  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  and  a  thorough  and  timely  cultivation 
will  add  many  bushels  to  the  yield  of  every  acre,  and  in  the  aggregate  many 
million  bushels  to  the  credit  of  the  oia,le. 

The  feeding  of  the  grain  to  stock  of  a  poor  and  inferior  quality  has  entailed 
a  loss  that  can  not  be  estimated. 

The  failure  to  grow  clover— to  save  and  utilize  the  manure,  and  in  general 
to  adopt,  up  to  date  and  sensible  methods,  has  resulted  in  a  loss  that  can  not 
be  computed. 

In  the  increase  that  yet  remains  to  be  developed  and  added  to  the  present 
average  crops  of  Illinois,  in  the  greater  results  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
improved  and  better  stock,  there  is  more  money,  more  millions  than  in  all 
the  gold  of  the  Klondike. 

It  is  to  develop  the  far  richer  gold  mines  in  the  Illinois  farms  that  we  have 
left  our  homes  at  this  time  and  gathered  at  Princeton. 

We  hope  tn  lay  the  foundation  for  intellegent  work  in  the  future— work 
that  will  result  in  higher  fertilization,  more  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil 
— better  tillage,  larger  crops,  finer  stock,  more  money  and  greater  success  in 
every  way,  and  in  doing  this  we  expect  to  develop  an  army  of  bright  young 
farmers — reading,  thinking,  talking  and  experimenting  farmers. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  type  of  farmers  the  Illinois  Farmers1  Institute  is  striv- 
ing to  mould  and  fashion  by  its  ceachings. 

Again  in  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Farmer-*1  Institute,  allow  me  to  express  to  you, 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Princeton,  our  very  high  appreciation  of 
your  most  cordial  reception  and  generous  welcome. 

The  President:  1  have  asked  Mr.  Fred  H.  Rankin  to  read  the  President's 
address,  as  he  has  a  younger  pair  of  eyes. 

Mr.  Rankin -read  President  Amos  F.  Moore's  address,  which  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Illinois  Farmers'1  Institute: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  this  large  and  intelligent  gathering  of  farmers 
and  their  wives  in  this,  the  fourth,  annual  session  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute. 

Your  attendance  in  such  numbers  from  all  sections  of  the  State  attests  your 
deep  and  growing  interest  in  an  organization  having  for  its  prime  object  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  useful  education  among  farmers  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State. 

You  could  not  have  been  convened  for  a  more  commendable  purpose,  and 
the  furtherance  of  the  principles  of  your  platform  will  entitle  you  to  the  last- 
ing gratitude  of  this  generation  and  the  highest  esteem  of  your  successors. 
This  is  no  ordinary  gathering,  and  the  influence  for  good  of  this  meeting  will 
extend  down  the  ages.  The  prominence  of  the  speakers,  and  their  recognized 
ability  in  presenting  papers  on  current  topics  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  in 
attendance,  ensure  a  great  addition  to  the  store  of  useful  knowledge  and  a 
most  enjoyable  session. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  measure  of  good  fellowship  that  may  be  enjoyed  on 
occasions  of  this  character,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  pleasant  ac- 
quaintances formed  at  this  meeting  will  extend  throughout  our  lives  and 
make  the  Princeton  meeting  one  long  to  be  held  in  pleasant  remembrance  for 
the  delightful  hospitality  of  its  citizens,  the  meeting  of  old  friends,  and  the 
formation  of  many  new  ones. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  remarkable  period  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Illinois  Farmers1  Institute.  The  splendid 
victories  won  at  Manilla  and  Cuba  by  the  gallant  hosts  fighting  under  the 
stars  and  stripes  in  the  cause  of  humanity  have  inspired  the  nation  to  a  more 
earnest  effort  in  every  line  of  endeavor  that  tends  to  advance  our  people  in 
lofty  patriotism,  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence,  and  the  attainment  of  that 
measure  of  christian  citizenship  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  a  great  nation 
that  cherishes  the  sentiment  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 
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The  splendid  army  of  strong1,  brainy  farmers,  with  their  lovely,  intelligent 
and  resourceful  wives  and  daughters,  has.  during  the  past  year,  won  great 
victories  under  the  banner  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute;  which,  since  last 
we  met  in  annual  session,  has  been  planted  and  ably  sustained  in  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

The  magnificent  campaign  which  you  have  so  snccessfullv  conducted  the 
past  season  in  the  102  counties  in  Illinois  will  conduce  greatly  to  the  intelli- 
gence, happiness,  spiritual  growth  and  material  prosperity  of  nearly  five 
millions  of  the  most  enterprising  and  patriotic  people  to  be  found  on  the  face 
of  the  globe. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  it  is  less  than  two  years  since  the  first  State 
appropriation  became  available  for  the  work  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
and  that  in  such  a  brief  period  more  than  one-third  of  the  County  Institutes 
had  been  organized,  and  new  life  and  enthusiasm  had  been  imparted  to  such 
a  sm prising  degree  to  the  remaining  Institutes,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
had  heretofore  attained  to  a  small  measure  of  their  present  usefulness. 

The  organization  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  of  the  State  has  been 
largely  completed  during  the  past  year.  The  plan  of  operation  so  success- 
fully employed  has  been  systematized  and  the  forces  have  been  united,  vital- 
ized and  made  aggressive  in  a  marked  degree. 

This  grand  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  earnest  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  State  Institute  with  managers  of 
County  Institutes,  all  of  whom  have  been  actuated  by  the  commendable  de- 
sire to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

In  order  to  more  successfullj*  cany  out  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  provides 
that  the  State  Institute  "assist  and  encourage  useful  education  among  farm- 
ers," an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  create  a  widespread  interest  in  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Champaign. 

The  State  and  County  Institutes  have  quite  generally  discussed  the  neces- 
sity for  the  early  construction  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture, and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  assured  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  are 
very  emphatic  in  their  demands  ior  a  first-class  plant  for  this  much  needed 
institution. 

But  the  least  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  State  Institute  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  promotion  of  the  organization  of  home  making  or 
County  Domestic  Science  Associations,  composed  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  farmers. 

The  organization  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Seience^was  com- 

fileted  in  February,  1898,  at  the  Champaign  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers* 
nstitute,  and  during  the  past  year  the  demand  for  such  an  association  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  formation  of  county  societies  in  all  sections 
of  the  State. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  general  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  during  the  past  year  by 
the  officers  of  the  State  and  various  county  organizations  to  place  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  work  in  Illinois  upon  the  highest  plain  of  usefulness;  and  in  re- 
viewing the  results  there  is  abundant  cause  for  congratulating  all  interested. 

The  program  prepared  for  this  meeting  is  an  improvement  on  the  excellent 
order  of  exercises  prepared  for  previous  annual  meetings. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  accepted  our  invitation  to 
address  you  are  authorities  on  the  subjects  which  they  will  present  and  will 
receive  your  courteous  attention. 

The  citizens  of  Princeton  have  spared  no  pains  to  complete  arrangements 
for  this  meeting,  and  you  will  receive  that  cordial  reception  and  enjoy  the 
gracious  hospitality  characteristic  of  the  cultured  people' of  this  beautiful  city. 

My  heart  is  lull  of  gratitude  to  my  associate  members  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute  who  have  labored  so  earnestly,  and  they  are  entitled  to  your 
highest  esteem  for  the  success  of  the  work  accomplished,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary who  has  so  ably  and  acceptably  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  I  join 
with  aou  and  the  Institute  woikers  of  the  State  in  extending  a  full  measure 
>f  commendation  and  tliaijklulne.vs. 
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In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  impress  upon  each  Institute  worker  in  Illinois 
that  we  have  only  just  entered  upon  a  campaign  that,  if  prosecuted  with 
energy,  wisdom  aud  persistence,  will  add  much  to  the  intelligence,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  rural  population  of  this  State. 

The  President:  The  next  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Institutes,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mills. 

Mr.  Mills  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  meet  so  many  of  the  delegates.  It  seems  very  fitting  that  we  should  meet 
right  here  at  Princeton,  and  I  am  surprised  that  we  did  not  think  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  it  before.  Princeton  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Farmers7  insti- 
tute of  Illinois,  so  far  as  official  organization  of  that  Institute  is  concerned, 
and  our  friend.  Simon  Elliott,  was  the  President  of  the  first  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  those  days  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  any 
one  who  would  extend  an  invitation  to  a  meeting  of  this  character. 

They  had  a  very  delightful  and  successful  meeting  at  Princeton,  and  sg 
much  encouraged  were  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  the  result  of  that 
meeting,  that  they  extended  it  all  over  the  State  that  year.  I  see  before  me 
a  great  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  corres- 
ponding with  in  reference  to  this  work,  and  I  think,  if  I  could  only  emphasize 
the  great  results  of  this  year,  that  would  be  all  that  is  necessary  from  your 
Secretary. 

I  want  to  add  all  that  I  possibly  can  to  the  congratulations  that  our  Presi- 
dent has  extended  to  every  one  present  for  the  magnificient  work  done  the 
past  year.  It  has  certainly  been  a  grand  effort  you  have  made  and  success 
has  been  far  beyond  our  expectations.  At  this  time  we  have  an  association, 
a  Farmers'  Institute,  in  every  county  of  Illinois,  and  in  a  great  many  of  the 
townships  of  the  counties.  As  most  of  the  county  delegates  are  here  to  make 
able  reports  this  forenoon.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  what  I  have  on  paper 
and  then  give  way  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  are  here. 

The  success  attending:  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  in  Illinois  since  the  last 
annual  meeting  held  at  Champaign  exceeds  the  expectation  of  the  most  san- 
guine promoters  of  this  important  educational  agency. 

New  organizations  have  been  completed  during  the  past  twelve  months  in 
one-fourth  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  In  as  many  more  counties  new  life 
and  energy  have  been  infused  into  organizations  that  only  needed  suggestion 
and  encouragement  to  ensure  good  results. 

The  number  of  county  Institutes  whose  officers  have  made  ample  and  timely 
arrangements  for  meeting  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  year.  The 
officers  of  Countv  Farmers'  Institutes,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  feel 
the  great  responsibility  of  their  positions  and  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to 
discharge  their  duties  in  such  a  creditable  manner  as  to  meet  the  most  exact- 
ing demands  of  a  deeply  interested  constituency. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  is  a  welcome  guest,  and  no  longer  needs  an  intro- 
duction to  the  farmer  or  townsman  residing  in  any  county  in  Illinois.  It  is  a 
popular  organization  with  the  business  and  professional  man  aud  a  prime 
favorite  with  every  progressive  farmer. 

Its  annual  meetings  are  anticipated  with  pleasure  by  the  resident  of  town 
and  country  as  occasions  for  the  discussion  of  practical  topics  of  current  in- 
terest to  the  housewife,  the  farmer,  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  business  and 
professional  man.  It  is  well  known  by  the  representatives  of  the  classes 
named  that  their  respective  revenues  are  largely  influenced  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  that  they  can  have  no  better  friend  than  the 
farmer. 

The  educational  and  social  features  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  have  received 
more  attention  the  past  season  than  heretofore,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  added  no  less  interest  to  such  meetings  than  the  discussion  of  the  best 
methods  of  growing  crops  and  increasing  bank  balances. 
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PRESS. 

The  press  of  Illinois  has  not  been  slow  in  manifesting  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  Farmers' Institute  as  an  important  educational  agency,  and  no  better 
evidence  can  be  presented  of  the  general  interest  in  Institute  meetings  than 
the  larg«  snaew  given  on  the  front  page  of  the  best  papers  in  the  State  for 
the  proceedings  thereof. 

It  is  not  infrequent  that  the  papers  and  discussions  of  a  Farmers'  Institute 
are  presented  in  full  in  the  papers  published  in  the  county  in  which  the  meet- 
ing is  held. 

The  advantages  of  such  publications  are  so  apparent  that  officers  of  County 
Institutes  will  need  no  encouragement  to  heartily  cooperate  with  the  editors 
of  their  respective  counties  in  making  valuable  contribution  of  time  and  funds 
necessarj'  to  prepare  copy  and  widely  distribute  a  full  report  of  the  annual 
meeting,  which  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  largest  possible  number 
of  farmers. 

A  full  measure  of  our  thanks  is  due  the  press  of  the  State  for  the  valuable 
service  they  have  thus  rendered  the  Farmer's  Institute  organizations  of 
Illinois. 

CONGRESSIONAL  FARMERS1  INSTITUTE. 

The  most  effective  agency  adopted  the  past  season  by  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  plan 
of  holding  a  Congressional  Iustitute  or  round-up  meeting  annually  in  each 
district  under  the  auspices  of  a  County  Institute  with  its  perfected  organiza- 
tion. 

The  conference  of  delegates  representing  each  County  Institute  in  the  dis- 
trict is  held  early  in  the  season  and  at  this  preliminary  meeting  a  convenient 
circuit  of  dates  and  places  for  the  district  and  county  meetings  is  agreed  upon 
and  outside  speakers  selected  for  the  entire  circuit. 

The  active  Institute  workers  in  each  district  are  thus  brought  together  for 
consultation  and  cooperation  in  an  early  campaign,  which  leads  to  much  val- 
uable conference  and  helpful  effort  during  the  season. 

Each  County  Institute  is  generally  expected  to  have  a  representative  present 
a  paper  at  the  Congressional  district  meeting  and  otherwise  assist  in  promot- 
ing the  general  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Congressional  Institute  was  for  years  the  only  meeting  of  this  character 
held  in  Illinois,  and  such  district  meetings  were  generally  held  at  the  most 
accessible  railroad  center  in  the  district.  Under  tne  regime  of  Congressional 
district  meetings,  the  farmers  of  many  sections  of  the  State  never  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  Farmers'  Institute  until  the  custom  of  holding 
countv  meetings  was  inaugurated. 

Congressional  District  Farmers'  Institute  meetings  have  been  held  the  past 
season  at. the  places  and  on  the  following  dates,  viz.: 

3rd  district,  November  23,  24,  Chicago. 

8th  district,  January  18,  19,  1899,  Yorkville. 

9th  district,  February  3,  4,  1899,  Dixon, 
inth  district,  February  8,  9,  10,  1899,  Moline. 
11th  district,  January  20,  27,  1899,  Streator. 
12th  district,  February  15,  16,  1899,  Oilman. 
13th  district,  January  19,  20,  1899,  Areola. 
14th  district,  January  11,  12,  13,  1899,  Magnolia, 
loth  district,  December  1,  2,  1898,  Oquawka. 
16th  district,  December  20,  21,  1898,  Carliuville. 
17th  district,  December  1,  2,  3,  1898,  Lincoln. 
ISrh  district, . 
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19th  district,  January  18.  19,  1899,"  Paris. 
20th  district,  November  17,  18,  1898,  Mt.  Vernon. 
2lst  district,  December  14,  13,  16,  1898,  Belleville. 
22d  district,  November  15,  16,  1898,  Carbondale. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 

The  State  Institute  is  composed  of  a  chain  of  102  links,  each  of  which  should 
represent  a  live,  wide-awake,  up-to-date  County  Farmers'  Institute.  It  has 
been  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  directors  of  the  State  Institute  to  make  each 
link  in  this  chain  bright  with  the  best  thought  of  the  progressive  farmers  of 
the  several  connties,  beautiful  with  the  purest  and  most  ennobling  influence  of 
the  farmer's  wives,  and  strong  with  the  best  endeavor  to  provide  the  youth  of 
the  farm  with  advantages  for  attaining  the  highest  standard  in  all  that  relates 
to  their  mental,  moral  and  physical  well-being 

The  farmers  of  this  premier  agricultural  State  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
the  auspicious  period  has  arrived  when  effective  Farmers'  Institutes  have  been 
organized  in  each  of  the  102  counties  composing  this  the  most  productive  com- 
monwealth of  the  Union. 

The  broad  and  deep  foundation  thus  laid,  makes  it  possible  for  the  farmers 
of  each  county  to  place  upon  it  a  structure  of  untold  grace  and  utility  that 
will  widely  reflect  its  best  thought  and  experience  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  beauty  of  home  life,  the  culture  and  education  of  parent  and  child,  the 
successful  management  of  the  farm,  and  the  attainment  to  that  high  and  use- 
ful position  in  public  affairs  that  the  educated  and  successful  farmer  will  And 
awaiting  him  in  each  community,  county,  State  and  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  reported  attendance  at  County  Farmers]  institute  meetings  held  last 
season  numbered  over  fifty  thousand.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
more  than  double  that  number  will  attend  the  meetings  of  the  current  insti- 
tute season. 

The  programs  of  County  Institutes  and  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
meetings  held  this  season  indicate  that,  as  a  rule,  thorough  preparation  has 
been  made  for  each  session,  that  speakers  of  a  very  high  order  or  talent  have 
been  employed,  that  attendance  has  been  large  and  that  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  interest  in  the  papers  presented  and  the  discussions  following. 

The  value  of  the  time  and  thought  expanded  by  the  directors  of  the  several 
Congressional  districts,  and  the  officers  of  County  Institutes  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  this  splendid  campaign  can  not  be  computed,  and  the  ex- 
tended influence  for  good  thus  exerted  by  the  patriotic  and  public  spirited 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  thus  faithfully  and  helpfully  served  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  Illinois,  entitle  them  to  a  full  measure  of  your  gratitude. 

The  well-known  ambition  of  the  officers  of  County  Institutes  to  improve 
upon  all  past  records,  will  prompt  them  in  the  near  future  to  extend  the  work 
by  completing  and  sustaining  a  Township  Farmers'  Institute  in  each  town- 
ship or  precinct  in  Illinois. 

TOWNSHIP  FARMERS'   INSTITUTE. 

The  sensation  of  the  year  in  Farmers'  Institute  circles  has  been  the  rapid 
and  wide-spread  interest  manifested  in  the  holding  of  township  institutes. 
The  plan  of  holding  township  Farmers'  Institutes  received  much  attention  in 
Whiteside  county  in  1897,  and  the  good  results  following  encouraged  the  officers 
of  other  County  Institutes  to  establish  such  meetings. 

The  officers  of  a  number  of  the  most  successful  County  Institutes  in  the 
State  have  not  been  slow  to  see  the  great  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the 
county  organizations  by  the  holding  of  institute  meetings  in  each  township 
and  have  actively  entered  upon  ihe  work  of  thus  extending  the  usefulness  of 
their  respective  associations. 

In  the  near  future  the  County  Institute  that  is  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
holding  of  township  meetings  will  be  the  exception. 
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In  Sullivan  township,  Ford  county,  five  annual  institute  meetings  have  been 
held,  and  the  program  of  the  three  days  session  will  compare  most  favorably 
with  the  announcements  of  many  County  Institutes. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  to  the  farmer  in  each  neighborhood  in  the 
holding  of  frequent  township  institute  meeetiugs  for  the  discussion  of  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  crops  best  suited  to  local  conditions,  the  consider- 
ation of  educational  and  social  matters  that  all  interested  in  promoting  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  uf  our  farmers  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  aid  io 
the  township  institute  work. 

ladies'  work  in  institute. 

There  has  been  no  more  effective  or  agerressive  force  in  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute work  of  Illinois,  than  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  farmers. 

Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  give  prominence  to  Woman's  work  in  meetings  of 
Farmers1  Institutes,  and  the  wisdom  of  such  procedure  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  held  at 
Champaign,  the  ladies  in  attendance  organized  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Domestic  Science,  having  for  its  object  the  development  of  a  greater  interest 
in  home  making,  and  all  that  pertains  thereto. 

The  promoters  of  this  good  work  intend  to  make  the  Domestic  Science 
societies  serve  the  same  purpose  to  the  housekeeper,  that  the  Farmers  Insti- 
tute does  to  the  farmer;  a  means  of  gaining  knowledge  and  creating  an  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  housekeeping. 

The  officers  of  Farmers1  Institutes  in  a  number  of  counties  have  taken  up* 
this  important  matter  with  much  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  and  have  assisted  the 
ladies  in  the  organization  of  such  home  making  clubs;  and  the  officers  of  all 
the  other  County  Institutes,  when  they  realize  the  advantages  that  will  accrue 
to  the  County  Institutes  therefrom,  will  promptly  aid  in  completing  sueh 
an  association.     In  counties  where  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  have  or- 

fanized  such  home  making  societies,  the  first  afternoon  session  of  the  County 
'armors'  Institute  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  said  sqcieties, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  institute  in  the  way  of  greatly  increased  attend- 
ance and  interest  in  all  the  sessions 

The  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  realize  the  great  possibilities 
for  good  in  the  further  development  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  creating  the  same  and  each  director  requests  your 
counsel  and  hearty  co  operation  in  the  earnest  effort  that  is  being  made  to 
have  each  county  and  township  institute  4n  the  State  attain  to-  much  higher 
standard  of  usefulness. 

The  president  called  for  the  reports  of  the  districts. 

Mr.  Coolidge:  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  be  passed  for  the  present  and 
that  reports  of  different  county  institutes  be  heard  first. 

Mr.  Mills:     I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:     It  is  carried  and  the  Secretary  will  call  the  roll  of  counties. 

As  the  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  counties  the  following  responded: 

Mr.  Mills:     Adams  County: — 

Mr.  Dean:  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  county  has  no  delegate.  We  have  to  say 
briefly  that  we  have  been  successful  this  year,  and  more  especially  so  from 
this  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  taken  some  of  the  pleasures  away 
from  it  and  gone  more  into  business.  However,  we  use  our  own  local  taleut, 
and  also  import  some  talent.  When  I  say  we  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  away,  I  mean  that  we  have  some  music,  some  recitations,  but  we 
get  down  more  co  business.  I  wish  to  illustrate  something  I  ne\er  heard  be- 
fore and  which  originated  in  our  own  county.  I  have  heard  the  best  men  talk 
about  corn,  and  I  thought  I  knew  sometbtng  about  corn  myself,  and  our 
neighbors  all  think  we  know  how  to  raise  corn,  but  an  old  farmer  who,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  studied  natural  philosophy,  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  getting 
the  ground  in  order.  H-?  went  on  aid  illustrated  and  explained  to  us  what 
he  meant.     I  never  heard  that  much  philosophy  in  that  way  before. 
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We  have  made  wonderful  improvements  while  our  institute  has  been  in» 
progress.  We  commence  in  the  county  and  go  to  all  the  towns  and  make 
the  circuit.  They  all  have  improved*  You  will  observe  the  fences  have  been 
fixed  up  and  the  homes  have  been  fixed  up  and  the  well  curbs  have  been  re- 
paired and  all  these  things  have  been  done  in  the  twenty-two  years  we  have 
been  running  Farmers' Institutes. 

Bond  County: — 

Mr.  Thacker:  Gentlemen  of  the  Institute: — Bond  County  Institute  i» 
doing  a  progressive  work.  We  are  holding  regular  monthly  meetings,  in 
which  there  are  usually  two  persons  assigned  subjects.  After  each  subject r 
it  is  discussed  by  other  members  of  the  institute.  In  addition  to  our  regular 
monthly  meetings,  we  hold  annual  meetings,  and  there  are  others  present  to- 
day who  can  testify  as  to  whether  we  are  making  a  success  out  of  our  county 
annual  institute  or  not.    We  believe  in  proving  our  faith  by  our  works. 

At  each  annual  institute  we  have  a  display  of  what  we  have  accomplished,, 
and  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  not  only  on 
the  first  day,  but  the  last  day,  the  attendance  was  somewhere  about  three  or 
four  thousand,  and  the  exhibits  could  not  be  surpassed,  so  far  as  they  went, 
at  the  State  Fair,  and  we  have  been  keeping  this  up  now  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  expect  to  have  an  annual  institute  this  fall  in  connection  with  our 
regular  monthly  institute. 

Bureau  County: — 

L.  R.  Bryant:  We  have  a  good  lively  institute  and  are  doing  a  good  work 
and  progressing  steadily. 

Carroll  County: — 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hostetter:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  had  not 
expected  to  report  for  Carroll  county.  The  Hon.  D.  C.  Bussell  was  to  make 
the  report.    He  is  the  farmers'  representative  in  the  present  House. 

I  will  say  this  in  regard  to  Carroll  county.  We  have  been  holding  two  an- 
nual sessions  of  late.  Our  regular  Farmers'  Institute  we  hold  to  regular 
farm  topics.  We  have  also  an  educational  institute  in  connection  with  the 
teachers  of  the  county.  We  find  that  the  joint  institute  with  the  teachers  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  us  in  creating  an  interest  among  the  teachers  in 
farm  topics.  We  have  held  meetings  of  this  character  for  four  years,  and  I 
certainly  recommend  to  those  who  believe  in  interesting  the  schools  in  agri- 
culture that  they  hold  a  joint  institute  with  the  teachers  of  the  county,  and 
they  will  get  very  good  results. 

Our  institute  this  year,  so  far  as  attendance  was  concerned,  was  not  as  large 
as  usual  as  we  met  in  a  railroad  town.  We  have  changed  the  location  of  our 
institute  every  year  so  as  to  give  every  man  in  the  county  an  opportunity  to 
have  an  institute  near  his  home.  We  met  in  Savanna,  and,  lacking  numbers,, 
it  was  probably  as  good  an  institute  as  we  ever  had,  as  Professor  Bolden  was 
with  us  to  give  us  practical  instruction  on  corn  growing.  We  had  Mr.  Moorer 
the  President  of  the  Institute,  and  Vice  President  Willmarth,  also,  Mrs. 
Dunlap  gave  us  a  good  paper  on  ** Domestic  Science, M  and  organized  a  Do- 
mestic Science  Club  among  the  ladies  of  Savanna. 

Christian  County: — 

Mr.  Henry:  I  did  not  expect  to  make  a  report.  I  will  say  as  to  our  county 
that  I  have  been  concerned  with  the  work  there  for  a  number  of  years.  We 
have  had  nine  or  ten  institutes.  I  think  we  are  progressing  about  as  well  as- 
the  average.  We  have  had  a  solid  mass  of  conservatism  to  fight  and  the  in- 
terest increases  very  slowly.  It  is  customary  on  occasions  of  this  kind  to 
make  the  best  possible  feature  of  a  report,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right.  If 
there  is  anything  wrong  one  should  tell  it.  Our  great  difficulty  has  been  in 
enlisting  young  men  in  the  work.  The  men  who  believe  in  our  institute  and 
work  it  are  men  past  fifty,  and  we  need  the  young  men  full  of  ambition  and 
energy. 

I  trust  the  other  counties  can  make  a  better  report  thau  I. 


Clark  County.— 

Mr.  Adams:  I  am  a  self  constituted  delegate  to  this  convention.  We  held 
our  eighth  annual  convention  at  Marshall,  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  January, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  a  success  is  expressing  it  mildly.  Our  institute,  two 
years  ago,  received  l'ie*a  impelus  by  liaviiig  Pioies&or  Iioldeu,  of  Champaign, 
with  us.  The  only  difficulty  staring  at  us  now  is  in  finding  a  place  large 
enough  to  hold  the  people.  We  think  at  several  of  our  sessions  we  had  seven 
hundred.  One  of  the  drawing  features  was  our  musical  program  and  the 
giving  of  one  day  to  the  ladies,  who  have  organized  a  ladies'  auxiliary.  We 
nave  also  the  assistance  of  our  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

We  gave  an  exhibit  of  farm  products,  which  was  very  good.  Professor 
Holden  was  also  with  us.  Next  year  wo  expect  to  devote  one  session  to  the 
educational  feature.  We  also  have  a  woman's  auxiliary,  which  has  proven  a 
great  success. 

Cook  County:  — 

Mr.  Periam:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  suppose  you  all  know  that  in  my 
end  of  the  State,  where  the  great  city  of  Chicago  is  located,  or  rather,  I 
should  say  there  is  not  much  to  the  county  except  the  city  of  Chicago,  we 
have  had  three  institutes.  They  were  all  good,  and  the  last  excellent,  and 
finished  last  Saturday.  We  have  to  deal  with  matters  quite  different  in  Cook 
county,  and  I  will  say,  by  the  way,  that  we  are  not  holding  our  institutes  in 
the  city  proper.  We  are  holding  the  meetings  in  country  towns,  and  never 
yet  have  held  the  second  institute  in  the  same  town. 

One  day  we  devote  to  education,  generally  in  the  evening.  The  educational 
session  this  year  was  most  excellent  in  the  quality  of  the  papers,  the  music 
that  was  furnished  and  the  other  exercises  connected  with  it. 

We  can  not  get-up  large  audiences  in  Cook  county  because  the  country 
towns  are,  in  a  way,  suburban  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  We  generally  can  not 
get  more  than  five  hundred  people,  but  I  will  say  that  twice  during  our  last 
session  the  house  was  filled  to  overflowing.    I  report  progress  in  Cook  county. 

DeWitt  County :  - 

Mr.  Hartsock:  DeWitt  county  has  been  holding  institutes  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  without  missing  one  year,  1  think.  It  is  the  effort  of 
the  officers  to  make  each  institute  a  little  better  than  the  previous  one,  and  I 
believe  they  have  been  successful. 

Our  last  meeting  was  held  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  of  January,  1899.  We 
had  the  director  of  our  congressional  district  with  us,  we  had  Mr.  Rankin 
and  we  had  that  grand  woman  on  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  Kedsie,  and  they 
were  all  of  great  benefit  to  us.  When  we  elect  our  officers  we  elect  a  director 
from  each  township  iu  the  county.  We  have  thirteen  directors  and  our  regu- 
lar institute  officers.  We  hold  only  one  institute.  About  two  months  before 
we  have  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  directors,  and  then  assignments  of  the 
different  subjects  are  made.  They  go  to  work  at  their  respective  parts  and 
have  everything  ready  at  the  time  of  the  meeling. 

Our  great  trouble  has  been  in  obtaining  a  commodious  building  to  hold  our 
institutes  in.  We  have  a  seating  capacity  of  only  about  eight  hundred  and 
in  the  afternoon  sessions  the  seating  capacity  has  not  been  sufficient.  The 
-day  sessions  are  devoted  to  papers  on  grains  and  stock  raising,  etc.,  and  the 
ovening  sessions,  of  which  we  always  nold  two,  we  devote  to  literature  and 
education. 

For  the  speakers  at  our  next  institute  we  have  decided  to  depend  upon  the 
ladies  and  gentlemeu  of  the  county,  and  thus  get  up  a  little  more  mterest 
among  our  home  speakers  aud  see  what  the  result  will  be. 

Edgar  Countv: — 

Mr.  Hollingsworth:  I  am  not  a  reguhr  delegate,  but  I  want  something 
said,  for  we  have  a  great  deal  to  tell.  This  year  we  held  our  fourth  annual 
meetinsr.  The  delegates  came  from  other  counties.  In  our  county  we  always 
.try  to  find  people  who  can  speak  on  the  different  topics.     We  first  find  out 
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what  we  want  on  the  program,  and  then  go  around  and  hunt  up  the  people 
that  know  from  experience  about  the  different  subjects.  Sometimes  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  speakers  to  speak,  but  finally  we  get  them  and 
we  always  have  good  papers  when  we  get  them  to  overcome  their  embarrass- 
ment. 

Now,  some  people  want  to  know  how  we  get  a  good  attendance.  Just  put 
up  a  good  program,  the  newspapers  will  give  you  all  the  space  you  want. 

Edwards  County: — 

Mr.  Fewks :  We  have  had  an  institute  in  Edwards  county  about  three 
years  and  we  are  in  the  fight  to  stay.  We  do  not  have  crowds  there  but  what 
we  have  buildings  for,  and  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  delegates  explain 
whether  their  houses  are  crowded  with  farmers  or  not.  I  think  there  is  a 
difference  between  an  entertainment  and  a  Farmers'  Institute.  Down  in  Ed- 
wards county  we  are  to  hold  a  genuine  Farmers'  Institute  every  year  and  we 
think  by  patience  and  practice  we  will  succeed. 

Effingham  County: — 

Mr. :     In  Effingham  county  the   institute  has  almost  died.    And 

it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  board  of  managers  resurrected  it. 
But  we  succeeded  to  the  extent  that  we  had  our  institute  at  last,  and  our  friend 
here.  Brother  Shank,  may  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  pretty  tolerable 
institute  for  Egypt. 

We  have  also  organized  the  Home  Domestic  Science  Association  in  our 
county.  We  have  planned  for  three  or  four  township  meetings,  the  program* 
of  which  are  being  constructed  by  the  committee.  We  propose  to  awaken  in- 
terest in  building  up  the  agricultural  interest  in  that  county.  The  principal 
topic  of  our  last  meeting  was  in  regard  to  bringing  up  and  removing  the  worn 
out  soil  on  very  many  of  the  farms  of  our  county.  We  hope  to  enlist  the  in- 
terest of  not  only  the  farmers  of  Effingham  county,  but  also  the  State  Insti- 
tute to  help  us  in  this  particular. 

Ford  County:— 

Mr.  McCrackin:  Mr.  Beagley,  I  believe,  will  speak  to  you  a  little  later 
about  what  the  secretary  told  you  of  the  banner  township,  Sullivan,  and  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  about  our  county.  Our  little  county 
of  Ford  is  the  pan-handle  county;  as  it  appears  on  the  map  it  looks  like  a 
skillet  with  a  long*handle,  and  down  in  the  skillet  end  we  have  the  township 
of  Sullivan  wfcich  entitles  us  to  much  more  consideration  that  your  counties 
that  have  more  territory. 

Now,  if  I  had  known  that  I  was  to  make  a  report  here,  I  would  not  have 
come.  I  would  have  been  like  the  drunken  man  in  the  stage  coach."  While 
the  stage  was  going  up  an  incliue,  and  the  rear  door  of  the  coach  being  open, 
he  fell  out  and  rolled  down  the  hill.  When  the  driver  went  back  to  help  him 
up,  he  said:  "D-d-did  we  have  a  collishun?"  "No,  sir,"  answered  the  stage 
driver,  "no  collision. "  "D-d-did  the  stashz  upshet?"  "No,  sir,"  replied 
the  driver,  "the  stage  didn't  upset;  I  only  want  to  get  you  in  again.  "Why," 
said  the  man,  "if  I  had  a'  known  that,  I  w-wouldn't  af  got  out." 

We  have  an  institute  that  has  been  organized  for  several  years,  and  we 
carry  it  on,  on  the  traveling  class  plan,  that  is  go  from  one  town  to  the  other. 
We  nave  a  part  of  the  entertainment  local  and  part  from  abroad.  As  the 
gentleman  said  a  moment  ago,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  ordiuary  farmer  to 
speak  in  public.  It  is  always  hard  for  one  to  get  up  before  an  audience  and 
try  to  do  something  that  he  is  not  accustomed  to,  and  for  that  reason  I  think 
it  is  better  to  have  some  foreign  speakers.  We  do  not  carry  the  entertain- 
ment part  of  our  program  to  excess.  It  is  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we 
try  to  attend  strictly  to  business. 

In  regard  to  the  traveling  around  of  this  State  Institute,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  £Ood  of  it  is  questionable.  The  interest  here  today  could  have  been  easily 
obtained  with  a  district  or  county  institute.  I  think  this  convention  ought  to- 
be  located  at  some  special  place. 
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I  wish  to  ramble  a  little,  because  I  will  be  obliged  to  leave  this  afternoon. 
1  'understand  that  immediately  after  this  meeting  they  have  a  suear  meeting" 
<*alled.  1  am  much  interested  in  the  sugar  bu&iness.  Please  remember,  it' 
the  land  will  not  produce  a  cent's  worth  more  of  sugar  than  of  <sorn,  it  will 
furnish  employmentfor  a  great  many  more  people.  For  that  one  reason  it  is 
worthy  of  a  trial.  It  is  not  a  party  move  nor  a  partisan  move,  and  let  us 
try  it. 

I  have  been  on  a  farm  twenty-one  years.  Twentv-five  years  a^o  this  com- 
ing day  of  March,  we  went  on  to  a  farm.  Think  of  undertaking  what  we 
undertook  without  knowing  one  thing  about  farming.  This  institute  is  the 
grandest  thing  in  the  world,  for  one  can  come  here  a;id  fit  himself  for  what 
he  expects  to  do.  I  was  obliged  to  blunder  around  for  twenty-one  years  and 
then  my  family  wanted  to  go  to  town.  I  don't  think  a  farmer  ought  to  go  to 
town,  and  leave  the  farm,  but  stick' to  the  farm  and  die  there.  The  institute 
is  certainly  the  farmers'  open  door,  and  if  he  will  pursue  the  institute  in  the 
same  way  the  professions  have  their  unions  and  the  business  men  their  asso- 
ciations, as  we  are  sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  United  States,  he 
can  have  his  own  way. 

Ford  County: — 

Mr.  Beagley:  Perhaps  it  is  somewhat  out  of  place  to  make  a  report  of  a 
township  Farmers'  Institute  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like  to  say,  that  six 
years  ago  the  Sullivan  Township  Farmers'  Institute  was  organized  with  a 
membership  of  seven  and  now  we  have  one  hundred  and  five,  and  each  pays  . 
a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  which  gives  us  ample  cash  to  carry  on  our  meetings.  This 
year  we  held  a  three  days'  session.  Our  club  has  now  arrived  almost  to  the 
Signify  of  a  County  Institute.  In  fact  our  Ford  County  Institute  was  organ- 
ized at  one  of  the  meetings  of  our  Sullivan  Township  Club.  There  are  many 
here  from  our  township  who  will  endorse  what  1  say.  It  is  the  banner  town- 
ship of  Illinois. 

I  realize  the  time  is  short,  and  that  there  are  other  speakers,  but  I  would 
like  to  add,  that  we  conduct  our  club  meetings  along  different  lines  from  the 
County  Institute  meetings.  We  have  only  one  topic  and  one  leading  or  pro- 
minent speaker  at  each  session  and  then  the  topic  is  thoroughly  discussed. 
We  have  no  music,  or  entertainment,  but  just  get  down  to  business  and  thor- 
oughly discuss  every  topic  on  the  program.  In  the  evening  we  have  a  purely 
educational  and  literary  program.  We  have  been  eminently  successful,  as 
many  here  will  say. 

Franklin  County: — 

Mr.  Hutchinson:  As  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  Franklin  county,  in 
Southern  Illinois,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  a  charter  member  of  a  Farmers' 
Institute,  or  a  similar  organization  in  our  county  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
under  the  name  of  a  Grange,  and  as  long  as  we  kept  it  strictly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  farmers  we  derived  much  good  and  many  benefits  through  it,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  time,  some  of  its  members  got  more  interested 
in  politics  than  they  were  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  any  other  branch  of 
farming,  which  proved  to  be  the  death-knell  of  the  organization,  not  only  in 
our  county,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  in  Southern  Illinois, — as  from 
that  time  the  organization  began  to  wane,  and  in  about  twelve  months  after, 
it  died  a  natural  death,  was  quietly  buried,  and  the  inscription  on  its  tomb 
was,  "It  died  of  politics.1'  About  ten  years  ago  we  had  a  similar  organiza- 
tion in  Southern  Illinois,  known  as  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
which,  at  one  time  looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  take  the  county  by  storm. 
But,  alas:  In  a  few  years,  it  too,  quietly  passed  away,  of  the  same  disease 
as  its  former  sister,  and  its -epitaph  is  the  same  "Died  of  politics."' 

Now,  brother  farmers,  I  mention  these  facts  as  a  warning.  Shun  politics 
in  your  institutes  as  you  would  the  most  poisonous  viper  that  crawls,  for  my 
experience  is  that  politics  will  kill  any  fanners'  organization  that  will  dabble 
in  it.  Besides,  Mr.  President,  the  history  of  these  two  former  organizations 
has  been  detrimental  to  our  institute  work  iu  Southern  Illinois,  as  our  farm- 
ers looked  upon  every  move  in  the  way  of  a  farmers1  organization  as  being 
some  kind  or  a  political  machine. 
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In  order  to  show  you  how  suspicious  they  were,  I  will  say,  that  after  the 
General  Assembly  had  passed  the  law  creating  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, a  few  of  us  in  our  county  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  cause,  called  a 
meeting  in  the  court  house  in  our  town  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
County  Institute.  Said  meeting  was  thoroughly  published  throughout  the 
countv,  and  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  though  our  streets  were  thronged 
with  farmers,  we  were  compelled  to  go  out  and  give  special  invitations  in 
order  to  get  a  sufficient  number  to  organize  with.  But  we  finally  organized, 
set  a  time  to  hold  our  institute,  had  a  good  program,  spent  about  forty  dol- 
lars for  advertising,  posters,  etc.,  sent  for  friend  Beal  and  other  gentlemen 
from  Waterloo  (I  have  forgotten  their  names),  to  come  and  assist  us.  The 
time  arrived  to  hold  our  institute.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  behold!  On 
the  first  clay  of  our  institute  we  did  not  have  farmers  enough  present  to  make 
a  respectable  corporal  guard.  However,  through  curiosity,  quite  a  number 
of  the  town  folk  came  in.  We  did  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances. 
In  fact,  we  had  a  good  institute.  But  while  the  harvest  was  ripe,  the  reapers 
were  few  and  the  town  folk  got  the  benefit  of  our  first  institute.  But  since 
then  things  have  changed,  although  it  has  required  both  time  and  effort  to 
convince  our  farmers  that  institutes  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  But  we 
have  finally  done  so.  They  are  now  all  in  line  with  us.  We  are  now  organ- 
izing township  institutes  throughout  the  county,  and  we  expect,  in  the  near 
future,  to  hold  institutes  in  a  majority  of  the  schoolhouses  in  the  county,  and 
as  a  result,  at  our  next  countv  institute  we  expect  to  have  an  old-fashioned 
Methodist  love  feast.  Now,  if  any  of  you  think  you  would  like  to  enjoy  it 
with  us,  you  are  invited  to  come  down.  We  grow  everything  in  Franklin 
county  that  is  good  to  eat.  You  will  find  the  latchstring  out  at  every  door, 
for  a  more  hospitable  mass  of  people  can  not  be  found  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, although  we  are  called  Egyptians. 

Fulton  County:— 

Mr. :     While  it  was  said  a  Farmers'  Institue  could  not  be  organized 

or  maintained  if  organized;  but  Vice-President  Wifmarth  said  it  could  be 
done,  and  he  came  down  last  July  and  organized  us  aud  the  10th  and  11th 
of  last  month  we  held  our  first  Farmers'  Institute  in  Fulton  county.  We 
were  organized  in  July  and  a  few  of  us  took  hold  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
work,  and  as  a  result  we  got  up  a  good  program.  The  first  meeting  was 
not  attended  as  it  should  have  been  nor  the  interest  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been.  We  had  Prof.  Holden  with  us  one  evening,  and  the  attendance 
at  that  time  was  limited  only  by  the  seating  capacity  or  the  hall  and  an  inter- 
est that  was  limited  by  the  patience  of  the  chairman. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day.  Mrs.  Dunlap  closed  the  session  with 
her  matchless  address  on  Domestic  Science,  and  Mrs.  Dunlap  said  that  that 
waa  the  best  meeting  and  the  most  interest  manifested  of  any  meeting  she 
had  ever  addressed,  and  we  felt  very  much  encouraged.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple who  never  thought  of  institutes  before  are  helping  us  right  along. 

Henry  County: — 

Mr.  Frank  Melvin:  We  had  an  institute  this  year  on  the  24th  and  2oth  of 
January.  It  was  better  attended  than  any  institute  we  ever  had  in  the 
county.  It  showed  a  growing  interest  and  also  that  practical  farmers  are  be- 
coming interested.  We  induced  them  to  get  up  and  tell  us  what  they  knew. 
The  attendance,  as  I  said,  was  very  large.  The  township  organization  with 
us  has  become  a  failure.  I  do  not  know  of  anything,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
special  note,  but  our  institute  shows  advance  in  every  direction  and  increased 
activity. 

Jefferson  County: — 

Mr.  Pervier:  Jefferson  county  has  landed  in  a  peculiar  condition  concer  n 
ing  the  County  Institute.  We  this  year  had  our  fifth  annual  institute,  every 
meeting  of  which  was  a  grand  success,  and  the  institute  was  beneficial  to 
every  one  attending.  We  began  in  our  county  a  great  many  years  ago  aud 
have  educated  the  people  to  express  themselves  in  public  and  we  have  now 
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reached  the  time  when  it  is  impossible  to  hold  an  institute  in  our  county  for 
the  great  quantity  of  material  we  have  of  that  kind.  We  have  not  a  township 
in  our  county  but  can  be  a  credit  to  any  county  in  the  State. 

When  we  make  up  a  program  we  try  not  to  slight  anybody  and  thus  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  believe  there  that  we  must  know  something' 
besides  now  to  grow  corn  and  we  have  to  have  people  there  of  various  minds 
before  they  can  succeed.  One  must  know  how  to  grow  fruit  and  farm  pro- 
ducts of  various  kinds.  Consequently  our  program  is  of  wider  dimensions 
because  of  the  varied  interests.  If  we  undertake  to  have  a  display,  we  have 
a  large  hall  stured  full,  which  it  would  take  a  person  an  entire  day  to  inspect. 
This  year  we  made  no  display  at  all,  but  we  gave  an  institute  that  would  b© 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  our  county. 

Any  man  to  succeed  in  anything  must  have  a  pride  in  that  one  thing  and  in 
doing  that  he  makes  a  success.  We  have  tried  to  make  Jefferson  county 
second  to  no  county.  Do  not  look  over  your  county  for  the  man  that  has  the 
most  ability,  but  look  over  your  county  and  see  the  man  that  has  the  most 
pride  and  will  work  the  hardest.  Our  institute  is  a  success  and  we  propose  to 
make  it  a  success.  All  that  is  required  is  effort,  and  we  are  putting  forth  the 
effort  and  are  trying  to  keep  up  with  our  State  in  this  common  cause. 

Jo  Daviess  County: — 

Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis:  This  session  seems  to  have  developed  into  an  experi- 
ence meeting.  There  has  been  so  much  said  that  I  can  not  add  much  about 
County  Institute  work.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  mention  an  incident  or 
two  that  led  up  to  the  organization  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  in  Jo  Daviess 
county.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  they  were  holding  meetings  every  three 
weeks  at  which  discussions  were  held  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests 
of  its  members,  who  were  all  farmers.  These  meetings  were  all  for  farmers — 
men  and  women — and  they  discussed  matters  common  to  their  interest. 
These  meetings  were  all  held  in  the  day  time  at  the  members'  houses,  and  it 
was  an  unwritten  code  in  the  organization  that  the  member  at  whose  house 
the  meeting  was  to  be  held  should  invite  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  it 
was  considered  quite  a  compliment  to  be  so  invited.  The  thing  went  along 
so  nicely  that  we  were  finally  induced  to  hold  an  open  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Grange.  This  meeting  was  advertised  and  was  held  nine 
miles  out  on  the  prairie  where  there  was  not  even  a  blacksmith  shop.  We 
held  the  meeting  in  a  church.  The  building  was  filled  with  farmers  who  had 
come  prepared  to  stay  all  day.  This  resulted  soon  in  an  organization  of  a 
County  Farmers'  Institute,  and  this  institute  yas  been  held  every  year  sincet 
I  believe  some  twelve  years.  „ 

In  our  county  we  keep  the  institute  on  wheels.  That  is,  we  have  never 
held  a  meeting  at  one  place  twice  in  succession.  Any  town  of  2,500  inhabi- 
tants is  large  enough  and  we  always  find  they  have  interest  in  the  institute. 
If  the  hotel  accomodations  are  not  sufficient,  the  people  arc  always  willing  to 
throw  open  their  homes  and  invite  the  delegates  in.  We  always  nave  a  local 
committee,  an  entertainment  committee  and  a  music  committee.  We  usually 
open  our  institute  the  day  before  the  first  day  session. 

We  always  try  to  select  a  president  for  the  ensuing  year  from  the  vicinity 
where  we  are  going  to  hold  our  next  meeting,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  gen- 
erally acquainted  with  every  farmer  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  and 
knows  every  man's  peculiarity.  About  our  secretary  we  are  not  so  particu- 
lar. You  need  a  good  man  for  that  office,  for  the  secretary  is  the  pack  horse 
of  the  whole  concern.  At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  president  generally 
remarks  that  any  who  wish  to  ask  questions  in  the  discussions  may  do  so  and 
remain  in  their  seats  if  they  do  not  wish  to  rise.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I 
could  not  second  a  motion  to  adjourn  and  it  is  sometimes  pretty  embarassing 
for  a  man  to  get  up  and  ask  a  question.  For  that  reason  we  allow  them  to 
remain  in  their  seats  and  after  a  little  while  they  overcome  their  embarass- 
ment  and  get  up.  We  have  an  idea  with  us  that  twenty  minutes  is  as  long  as 
a  leading  speaker  ought  to  take,  so  as  to  give  place  to  the  discussion  that  is 
to  follow,  and  we  also  limit  that  to  twenty  minutes.  We  always  try  to  have  a 
good  natured  president,  a  man  who  can  govern  himself,  and  a  man  who  can 
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quickly  recognize  the  condition  of  the  audience.  When  they  become  restless 
and  tired  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  they  generally  ask  for  music  and  a 
patriotic  song.    I  think  this  covers  all  1  have  to  say  for  our  county  this  year. 

Knox  County: — 

Mr.  Gale:  Knox  county  wants  no  time  to  tell  of  her  institute  but  if  any  of 
you  want  to  know  how  a  farmers'  institute  should  be  run,  come  down  to 
Oalesburg  next  year  and  learn. 

Macon  County:— 

Mr.  Beagley:  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  much  time.  We  are  on  the  pro- 
gressive movement  in  our  county  and  the  farmers  will  have  to  hustle  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  city  people.  The  business  men  of  Decatur  held  a  corn  carnival 
there  last  October.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  but  arrived  in  the  city  the 
last  day  when  they  were  tearing  up.  I  thought  they  had  been  feediug  the, 
cattle  and  hogs  in  the  streets  of  Decatur. 

We  were  very  successful  in  our  last  meeting  and  certainly  are  moving  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Mills:  (Secretary)  I  will  state  that  the  corn  carnival  that  our  friend 
speaks  of  was  the  most  attractive  exhibition  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  All  the 
business  men  of  Decatur  were  unanimous  in  their  expressions  that  it  brought 
more  people  to  their  city  than  any  other  entertainment.  The  idea  originated 
in  a  paper  that  was  read  by  a  lady  in  one  of  the  Farmers1  Institutes. 
Madison  County: — 

Mr.  Dorsey:  Our  1898  institute  was  very  successful.  We  had  a  display  of 
farm  products.  We  have  some  very  energetic  people  in  Madison  county,  I 
think,  and  our  secretary  will  tell  us  something  about  our  township  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  new  thing  with  us  and  we  have  not  been  educated  up  to  it. 
Thirty- five  years  ago  there  was  organized  the  Madison  County  Farmers'  Club, 
the  first  in  the  State,  perhaps,  and  one  of  the  prominent  workers  of  that 
county  is  a  prominent  man  in  the  state.  He  is  Willis  C.  Flag  We  have  now 
organized  in  our  county  the  Township  Institute.  One  of  the  leading  workers 
in  that  institute  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Flag.  The  Township  Institute  has  just  held 
its  second  meeting  and  it  has  been  a  splendid  success.  We  feel  very  much 
encouraged  in  institute  work  in  our  county. 

Stark  County:— 

Mr. :  We  held  our  last  institute  at  Wyoming  and  had  a  very  success- 
ful meeting.  We  had  two  bright  speakers  who  addressed  the  audience.  We 
gave  premiums  on  farm  products  which  brought  out  a  very  good  attendance. 

Mr.  Hart  well :    I  would  like  to  report  for  Lee  county : 

Mr.  President:  We  had  a  magnificient  program  and  a  very  small  attend- 
ance but  lots  of  enthusiasm  bottled  up.  Lee  county  is  very  old  in  this  work 
and  something  is  the  matter.  It  was  not  a  largely  attended  institute,  but  it 
was  like  some  other  things,  the  smaller,  the  sweeter. 

Mr.  Mills:     I  will  call  Marshall  county  again. 

Mr. :     Marshall  county  held  its  annual  institute  in  Winona,  January 

4th  and  5th  and  we  had  a  good  institute,  good  program  and  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  I  would  like  to  cfisgress  a  little.  Perhaps  a  young  man  attending 
his  first  institute  should  be  too  modest  to  say  what  I  would  like  to  say.  Jl 
came  expecting  to  meet  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  progressive  farmers 
in  the  State.  I  see  a  great  many  gray  headed  men.  We  all  honor  and  re- 
spect the  gray  hairs,  but  where  are  the  young  men?  Do  they  stay  at  home 
while  we  attend?  Is  it  because  they  can  not  afford  to  come?  I  believe  every 
institute  in  the  State  ought  to  appropriate  enough  out  of  her  own  fund  to  send 
one  or  two  energetic  delegates  to  the  State  institute. 

Mr.  Mills:     I  will  call  Shelby  once  more. 

Mr.  Boyce:  Shelby  county  held  its  fifth  annual  institute  last  November  on 
the  17th  and  18th  insts.  Our  greatest  trouble  is  to  get  the  farmers  out,  the 
very  ones  that  need  the  education  that  the  institute  would  afford  to  them.  So 
last  year  we  thought  we  would  go  abroad  for  our  talent.    We  had  David  Ward 
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Wood  of  Champaign ;  and  Mrs.  Kedzie  of  Peoria,  and  other  excellent  speak- 
ers and  on  the  last  day  we  had  an  intense  interest.  We  held  the  meeting  in 
the  court  house  and  they  filled  the  court  room  and  the  halls  and  the  stairs  so 
that  there  was  not  standing  room.  There  is  one  thing  sure,  if  we  have  Mrs. 
Kedzie  next  year  we  will  have  to  encircle  the  town  to  hold  the  crowd. 

Warren  County: — 

Mr.  Clanahan:  I  do  not  see  any  other  representative  present  and  I  will 
simply  say  this  in  regard  to  institute  work  in  onr  county.  We  have  institutes 
there  five  years.  Our  first  was  very  interesting.  Our  second  lacked  interest 
from  the  burning  of  the  hall  in  the  morning,  and  from  that  on  you  all  know 
what  kind  of  an  institute  we  have  had  until  this  year.  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr. 
Holden  were  to  be  with  us,  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Dean,  and  a  telegram  from  Professor  Holden,  the  one  sick  and  the 
other  not  well,  and  therefore  we  were  reduced  to  our  own  home  talent. 
However,  we  had  a  very  interesting  meeting. 

Mr. :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  hear  Boone  county  called  this  morn- 
ing as  we  were  unable  to  get  here  until  this  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  re- 
port that  we  had  in  Boone  county,  the  smallest  in  the  state,  a  three  days' 
Farmers'  Institute,  a  fine  program  and  a  fine  attendance.  I  think  that 
covers  all  the  ground  therein.  The  people  all  over  the  county  reported  they 
wished  it  would  be  held  another  day,  and  if  we  had  done  so  we  would  not 
have  had  room  for  them. 

Mr. :    Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  report  for  Kane  county.    I 

never  saw  a  more  enthusiastic  meeting  in  my  life  than  we  had  in  Kane  county. 

Mr.  Mills:    I  believe  that  ends  the  list. 

Mr.  Grout:  Owing  to  lack  of  time,  I  move  that  the  list  of  directors  repre- 
senting each  congressional  district  be  not  called  at  this  time  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  submit  their  report  in  writing. 

Mr.  Mills:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  President:    The  vote  is  carried. 

Mr.  Gale:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  con- 
sisting of  Ave  members,  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  whom  shall  be  referred 
all  resolutions  necessary  to  be  offered,  and  who  shall  report  to  this  meeting 
on  Thursday,  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

Motion  carried. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  having  arrived  the  Institute  took  a  recess  until 
1:30  o'clock  p.  m. 


Report  op  First  District. 


Chta.  H.  Dolton.  Director  1st  District. 

On  account  o!  the  severe  illness  of  several  months,  the  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Dolton,  director  for  the  First  Congressional  District,  was  unable  to  carry  oat 
the  plaflB  he  had  made  f*r  the  Institute  work  in  the  First  District,  and  there- 
fore makes  no  report. 


Sara  Steenberg.  Director  3d  Dial,  F.  C.  Ross  iter.  Director  ith  Dint. 


James  Frahe,  Director  51 
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Report  op  7th  District. 

By  Charles  Lindemann.  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman: — The  seventh  congressional  district  comprises  all  of  Lake 
county  and  the  northern  portion  of  Cook  county.  This  district  lying  north  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  is  devoted  entirely  to  general  farming  and  dairying. 
Dairying  is  carried  on  most  extensively  in  close  proximity  to  the  various 
railroads  with  so-called  milk  stations  only  a  few  miles  apart,  where  thousands 
of  cans  of  milk  are  shipped  daily  to  Chicago.  In  the  district  fartherest  distant 
from  these  stations  general  farming  is  carried  on. 

The  Cook  County  Farmers'  Institute  meetings  have  been  held  in  this  north- 
ern district  of  Cook  county  where  dairying  has  been  made  the  principal  sub- 
ject, and  very  extensive  programs  have  always  been  presented.  Notwith- 
standing the  able  papers  read  at  our  meeting,  the  farmer  has  taken  but  little 
interest,  while  no  great  enthusiasm  has  been  shown,  yet  the  attendance  has 
been  an  average  one.  The  meetings  will  be  held  regularly  and  it  is  hoped 
the  farmers  will  soon  awake  to  the  idea  that  there  is  something  in  these  meet- 
ings for  him  to  learn  and  for  his  benefit. 

In  Lake  county  the  first  Farmers'  Institute  meeting  was  held  January  19 
and  20,  1899,  with  overwhelming  success.  It  was  held  in  the  little  thriving 
town  of  Grays  Lake,  being  most  centrally  located,  and  everybody  seemed 
alive  to  the  situation.  I  firmly  believe  there  never  was  held  a  first  institute 
meeting  in  any  county  where  the  people  and  the  entire  local  press  paid  so 
much  attention  as  did  the  farmers  or  Lake  county.  The  large  hall  of  the 
Modern  Woodmen  was  packed,  with  standing  room  all  occupied.  The  pro- 
gram was  full  and  complete  with  speakers,  all  local  and  of  known  reputation 
in  their  county,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  drawing  a  large  audience. 

For  our  next  meeting  the  county  organization  promises  a  much  larger  one, 
with  exhibits  and  prizes  for  essays  to  the  boys  and  girls.  In  summing  up  the 
Farmers'  Institute  work  in  my  district  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  has  been  a 
great  success,  such  as  is  always  sure  to  come,  and  is  the  reward  of  hard,  suc- 
cessive labor,  yet  the  work  has  but  only  commenced. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  J.  Lindemann. 


Report  of  8th  District. 

Mr.  Chairman: — The  institute  work  of  the  eighth  congressional  district  the 
past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Institutes  were  held  in  all  the  counties  in  the  district,  most  of  them  holding 
three  days'  sessions.  The  interest  manifested  in  them  is  something  marvel- 
ous, and  wherever  prizes  have  been  offered  for  farm  products  there  has  been 
sharp  competition. 

The  eighth  district  is  second  to  none  in  institute  work,  and  all  are  looking 
forward  to  the  coinin?  meetings. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  D.  Bartlett. 


Report  op  9th  District. 

Mr.  Chairman:— It  is  a  pleasure  to  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
institute  work  of  the  several  counties  in  my  district.  There  has  been  a  good 
Farmers'  Institute  held  the  past  year  in  every  county  in  the  district,' and  full 
houses  obtained  when  properly  advertised.  The  best  talent  was  secured  for 
the  institute  meetings  and  up-to-date  topics  discussed.  The  needs  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  was  taken  up  and  discussed  and  passed  upon  fav- 
orably.    The  farmers  and  their  families  take  great  interest  in  these  institutes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Amos  F.  Moore. 


Report  of  10th  District. 

The  institute  work  in  the  tenth  district  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
There  has  been  growth  both  in  attendance  and  the  interest  taken  from  year 
to  year.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  our  younger  farmers,  who  are  . 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  much  in  the  institutes  of  value  to  them. 

We  have  held  very  enthusiastic,  interesting  and  instructive  meetings  in 
every  aonnty  in  the  district  the  past  winter,  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
season  is  even  more  promising. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  COOLIDGB. 


Report  op  11th  District. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and   Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute: 

— It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  all  the  counties  within 
the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  duly  organized  with  Farmers'  Institutes 
in  working  order  in  each. viz.:  Bureau, 
-t  LaSalle,  Livingston  and  Woodford. 
Institutes   have   been  held   in   each 
county  in  this  district  during  the  pres- 
ent winter. 

The  farmers  of  the  Eleventh  District 
look  upon  the  Farmers'  Institute  as  one 
of  the  great  educators  of  the  times 

This  year  the  institutes  were  all  well 
attended,  and  with  good  programs  full 
of  interest  have  drawn  iu  most  eases 
large  audiences  that  seemed  well  en- 
tertained. 

The  presidents  and  secretaries  of 
the  County  Institutes  of  this  district 
have  put  forth  every  effort  and  spared 
no  pains  or  labor  to  make  the  insti- 
tutes a  success,  which  is  admitted  by 
mass  of  farmers  and  other  persons 
attendance,  and  the  only  serious 
I  drawback  to  their  feood  work  ii  the 
1  lack  of  audience  rooms  large  enough 
I  to  accommodate  the  crowds  that  want 
|  to  attend  the  County  Institute  meetings. 
Believing  that  the  high  character  of 
the  papers  read  at  the  institutes  held 
0.  A.  Willmarth.  Director  11th  Dlat.  in  this  district  will  continue  and  the 
best  expectations  of  the  friends  of  this 
work  be  fully  attained  and  realized  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.IA.^WlLLMABTH. 


Report  op  12th  District. 


Report  of  13th  District. 
Hon.  Q.  A.  Willmartk,  President  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Dear  Sir: — t  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Institute 
work  in  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  during  the  winter  of  1898  9: 

Beginning  January  10,  181)9,  with 
the  McLean  County  Institute  there, 
was  held  a  three  days'  meeting. 

There  was  a  good  feeling  through- 
out the  meeting  and  a  large  attend- 
ance, as  many  as  2,500  persons 
being  present  at  some  of  the  ses- 
sions. One  afternoon  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  woman's  section. 
In  connection  with  the  meetings 
there  was  an  exhibit  of  vegetables 
aud  grains,  also  of  dairy  and  pantry 
stores,  all  being  a  very  creditable 
display  by  the  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives  of  McLean  county. 

On  January  11,  1899,  the  farmers 
of  Dewitt  county  commenced  a  three 
days'  session  of  their  County  Insti- 
tute at  Clinton,  with  a  very  interest- 
ing program  and  a  fine  display  from 
the  farms  of  grain,  vegetables, 
pantry  stores  and  dairy  products. 
With  an  enthusiastic  audience  the 
only  drawback  was  want  of  room  to 
accommodate  the  people  who  came 
to  hear. 
S.  Noble  King,  Director  13th  Di«.  On  Jan.  12,  1899,  the  Ford  county 

farmers  began  a  two  day's  session 
of  their  County  Institute,  the  meeting  being  held  at  Piper  City.  With  good 
speakers,  an  enthusiastic  audience  and  a  fair  display  or  the  products  of  the 
farm,  dairy  and  pantry,  they  bad  a  fine  meeting. 

On  Jan.  17,  1899,  Champaign  county  began  a  three  days'  meeting  at  Sidney, 
with  a  fair  display  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Jan.  18,  the  farmers  of  Piatt  county  began 
_     — g  to  other  engagements  I  was  unable  to  be  . 

understand  they  had  a  very  good  one,  as  they  usually  have  had,  this 
their  annual  meeting. 

On  Jan.  19,  1899,  the  Farmers  of  Douglas  County  began  their  three  days' 
Institute  at  Areola,  and  it  was  another  overflow  meeting,  it  being  held  with 
or  in  connection  with  the  Congressional  District  Institute  meeting.  They 
had  a  fine  program,  which  was  well  carried  out,  and  one  of  the  finest  displays 
of  grains,  vegetables,  dairy  and  pantry  atoies  that  I  have  seen. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully. 


Report  of  14th  District. 
Mr.  Chairman : — There  were  held  in  the  14th  district  successful  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes in  the  following  named  counties:  Marshall  county, at  Wenona;  Taze- 
well, at  Minier;  Fulton,  at  Lewiston;  Mason,  at  Mason  City.  These  were  of 
unusual  interest  and  well  attended 
throughout.  The  Congressional  or 
round-up  meeting  was  held  at  Mag- 
nolia, Putnam  county,  and  continued 
in  session  three  days.  The  program 
was  largely  rendered  by  residents  of 
the  district  and  a  crowded  house  at 
all  sessions  gave  inspiration  to  the 
speakers.  Two  of  the  most  notable 
sessions  being  the  women's  session 
and  an  evening  devoted  to  an  orator- 
ical contest,  the  contestants  all  being 
school  children  attending  school  in 
the  district.  Judges  were  appointed, 
and  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  suc- 
cessful contestants. 

We  believe  this  feature  of  encour- 
aging the  young  people  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  institute  meetings 
can  not  help  but  result  in  good.  In 
developing  young  workers  thereby 
increasing  the  benefits  of  the  Insti- 

Oliver  Wilaon.  Director  Uth  DIM.  tutes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Oliver  Wilson. 


Report  op  15th  District. 

Mr.  Chairman:— The  Illinois  County  Farmers'  Institute  of  the  15th  Con- 

fressional  district  for  the  winter  18!)8  and  1S99  opened  up  at  Mt.  Sterling, 
rown  county,  with  dates  November  9th  and  10th,  with  unfavorable  weather. 
Vice  President  G.  A.  Willmartb  and 
Professor  Eolden  were  present,  the 
former  discussing  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  swine  breeding,  and  the  lat- 
ter illustrating  eom  culture,  And  the 
result  of  different  kinds  of  seeds;  also 
food  adulteration.  Although  the 
weather  was  unfavorable  the  court 
room  was  one-half  of  the  time  crowd- 
ed to'  its  fullest  capacity.  The  sub- 
ject of  eom,  swine,  sheep,  horses, 
cattle,  farmer's  garden,  clover,  etc., 
were  discussed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  present.  The  exercises  were  inter- 
spersed with  choice  music  and  bril- 
liant literary  rehearsals. 

November  11th  and  12th  the  Adams 
County  Institute  opened  up  with  good 
weather,  and  the  same  State  speakers 
with  the  addition  of  J.  B.  Vandeven- 
ter,  the  President  of  Brown  County  In- 
stitute; there  was  a  One  display  of 
corn  and  sugar  beets,  etc.  There  was 
comparably  about  the  same  subjects 
discussed  as  at  Mt.  Sterling  except 
the  addition  of  the  subject,  "Weed 
Destruction,"  and  the  law  pertaining 
thereto.  Dr.  Dana,  of  the  Unitarian 
church  of  Quincy,  in  the  evening 
spoke  on  "American  Liberty"  to  the 
edification  of  an  overflowing  house.  Of  all  the  grand  institutes  that  have 
been  held  at  Camp  Point,  this  one  seemed  to  outvie  them  all  in  numbers, 
interest,  music  and  literature,  and  the  effects  of  institutes  can  readily  be  seen 
in  Adams  county  by  its  neat  farming,  its  good  stock,  its  good  fences,  lovely 
lawns,  its  beautifully  painted  houses  and  barns  with  their  nice  surroundings, 
It  was  a  bright  morning  on  November  14th  that  we  assembled  with  G.  A. 
Willmarth  and  the  people  of  Hancock  county,  in  the  court  house  at  Carthage 
and  discussed  the  usual  farm  topics  with  an  appreciative  audience  of  men 
only,  one  lady  being  present  as  a  reporter.  On  the  15th,  Professor  Shammel 
of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  and  L.  M.  Black  of  Adams  county  were 
recruits  as  speakers,  the  former  giving  a  beautiful  chart  illustration  of 
corn  growing,  and  the  lattergiving  his  idea  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  The  audi- 
ence was  almost  entirely  composed  of  farmers. 

McDonough  county  held  her  institute  meeting  November  In,  16,  the  last  day 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society.  The  discussion  was  in  the 
usual  line  with  an  exceptionally  good  talk  on  horses  by  Elder  Houston,  and  a 
brilliant  butter  vs.  bntterine  discussion,  the  audience  mostly  men  from  the 
farm.  Fred  G.  Miner,  the  courteous  young  secretary,  was  everywhere  at  the 
same  time  to  the  great  comfort  of  his  gnests. 

Continuing  our  circuit  to  Schuyler  county  we  arrived  at  Rushvillethemorn- 
of  November  17th.  David  Ward  Wood  was  in  waiting  and  delivered  two  of 
his  best  orations,  one  in  the  afternoon  and  one  in  the  evening,  the  people 
seemed  to  come  from  "Dan  to  Bersheba"  to  hear  the  great  orator. 

On  November  18  Mrs.  Kedzie  and  Mr.  Augustine  put  in  an  appearance, 
each  of  whom-made  two  talks.  MrB.  Kedzie  being  the  greatest  lady  orator 
made  an  impression  equal  to  her  notoriety.    Mr.  Augustine  maintained  his 


i.  Director  isth  DiaL 
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standard  as  authority  on  horticulture.  The  local  talent  was  composed  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  the  officers  courteous,  the  literary  rehearsals  brilliant,  the  music! 
Well,  the  Hughes  family  orchestra  "did  themselves  honor, "  both  in  selection 
and  rendition  of  their  music. 

Although  the  audience  was  uncomfortably  crowded  they  behayed  themselves 
like  kings  and  queens  when  deeply  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
welfare. 

The  Congressional  Institute  of  the  15th  district  was  held  in  Oquaka,  Hen- 
derson county,  December  12;  besides  a  large  local  talent,  the  officers  had  en- 
gaged G.  A.  Willmarth,  G.  C.  McClarnaghan  and  C.  N.  Dennis  as  helpers; 
the  opera  house  was  donated  by  the  city,  and.the  meeting  was  a  success.  The 
school  was  dismissed  on  the  22a,  that  the  scholars  might  attend  the  institute, 
and  the  evening  entertainment  was  given  by  the  city  school.  We  give  the 
city  credit  far  our  reception  and  entertainment. 

W«  were  not  able  to  attend  the  institute  at  Monmouth,  Warren  county,  but 
we  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  a  success  in  every  particular,  as  they 
have  always  had  good  institutes  with  large  attendance.  Mr.  G.  C.  McClarn- 
aghan reports  for  them  a  good  meeting  and  large  attendance. 

McDonough  county  held  her  second  institute  this  year,  February  7,  8,  at 
Blandinsville;  the  people  took  an  interest  in  it — they  donated  the  hall,  the  ho- 
tels gave  half  rate,  they  advertised  it  and  attended  it,  and  it  was  a  success  in 
every  respect.  The  domestic  club  united  and  they  gave  the  ladies  one  ses- 
sion. Corn  growing  was  spoken  of  in  an  entirely  new  light  by  Elder  Hous- 
ton; we  love  to  attend  such  meetings  as  the  one  held  at  Blandinsville. 

The  Douglas  Literary  of  Adams  county,  which  has  been  in  good  standing 
for  years,  held  two  Farmers'  Institute  sessions  during  its  winter  and  spring 
term  which  attracted  attention  far  and  wide. 

By  request  Adams  county  will  hold  a  second  institute  at  Golden  in  May 
next,  after  corn  planting. 

The  arranging;  of  dates  in  the  15th  district  has  been  very  advantageous:  it 
has  saved  both  time  and  expense. 

With  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly. 

G.  W.  Dean. 


Report  of  16th  District. 

Mr.  Chairman : — The  Farmers'  Institute  work  of  the  16th  district  is  in  every 
way  up  to  date. 

Each  of  the  eight  counties  of  the  district  is  permanently  organized  and 
holds  its  meetings  annually.  They  have  passed  through  all  the  preliminary 
stages  of  organization,  and  have 
largely  overcome  the  prejudices  en- 
tertained by  some  against  educated 
farmers  and  Farmers'  Institutes, 
.  and  the  annual  meetings  are  now  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  a 

Sreat  many  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ies  in  all  parts  of  the  district. 
These  meetings  are  intended  to 
improve  and  educate  the  farmer 
and  lead  him  to  adopt  new,  better 
and  more  improved  methods  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  land  and  in  the 
breeding,  rearing  and  feeding  of 
his  stock.  They  present  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exchange  of  thoughts 
and  experiences  and  the  acquisition 
of  tested  and  reliable  knowledge 
that  otherwise  migbt  not  be  ac- 
quired in  a  life  time. 

The  lamentable  thought  con- 
nected  with  these  efforts  to  instruct 
aDd  benefit  the  farmer  is  the  fact 
that  so  few  comparatively  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  thus 
offered,  and  that  those  who  need 
the  instruction  most  are  the  last  to 
be  reached  and  benefited.  Never- 
theless good  seed  has  been  sown. 
a  look  for  greater  results  in  the  future. 
_j  the  meantime  it  behooves  those  who  have  been  the  promoters  of  this 
great  work  and  are  now  engaged  in  it,  to  work  diligently  and  study  carefully 
the  situations,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

Some  plan  should  be  devised  whereby  the  benefits  of  the  Farmers'  lusti" 
tutes  may  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the  farmers  and  be  made  so  con" 
venient  and  accessible  that  no  one  can  find  a  reasonable  excuse  for  not  attend' 
ing  the  meetings. 

There  is  danger  that  too  much  "old  straw"  may  be  threshed  over  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  ihe  people  will  become  surfeited.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  institute  managers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  and  introduce  new  features, 
new  thoughts  and  advanced  ideas. 

The  institute  workers  of  the  10th  district  are  in  line  and  well  up  to  the  front 
and  propose  to  keep  right  up  with  the  procession. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  P.  Grout. 


A  P.Urour.  Director  16th  nisi 
and  much  good  accomplished  and  v 
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Repobt  op  17th  District. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield, 
111.,  director  of  the  17th  district, 
presented  the  following  report. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute:—The  Farmers'  Institute  work 
'  in  this  district  has  been  actively  ad- 
vanced in  each  of  the  five  counties 
composing  thesame,  viz:  Christian, 
Macon,  Menard,  Logan  and  Sanga-  ■ 
mon.  In  each  of  the  counties  named 
Farmers'  Institute  meetings  were 
held  at  the  places  and  times  noted 


Chas.  P.  Mills.  Director  Hit  Dlst. 


(M. 

PlftCP. 

Time. 

Taylorville   

'jaooixy  26.  27.  1899. 

IVterab  org  ..... 
WiUlum.v.l.- 

The  Congressional  District  Farmers'  Institute  meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln} 
December!,  2  and  3,  1898,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Logan  County  Farmers 
Institute. 

The  meeting  at  Lincoln  was  largely  attended,  the  papers  were  of  a  very 
high  order  of  merit  and  covered  a  wide  range  of  practical  up  to  date  topics  of 
practical  value  to  the  farmer  and  the  respective  members  of  his  family. 

The  exhibition  of  farm  products,  pantry  stores,  etc.,  held  in  connection 
-with  the  Congressional  Institute,  was  highly  creditable  both  as  to  quality  and 
variety. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  meetings  in  the  counties  of  Christian,  Macon, 
Menard  and  Sangamon  were  well  attended;  the  papers  presented  were  of  a 
high  order  of  merit  and  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics  added  much  to 
the  interest  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  meetings  of  said  character. 

The  committees  having  the  arrangement  of  the  programs  made  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  domestic  science  work  and  other  lines  of  study  of  especial 
interest  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmer,  and  the  papers  presented 
'by  the  ladies  were  very  entertaining  and  instructive. 

The  provision  made  for  interesting  the  youth  of  the  farm  at  the  several 
meetings  was  ample,  and  there  was  an  increased  attendance  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  engaged  in  this  work. 

The  condition  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  in  each  couuty  of  the  17th 
■district  is  highly  satisfactory. 


Report  op  18th  District. 

Mr.  Chairman:— Sickness  prevented  my  attending  any  institute  or  doing- 
any  work  in  my  district. 

Hillsboro  bad  a  good  meeting  considering  weather,  and  the  court  bouse 
was  filled.  Those  attending  came  to  learn,  and  the  interest  shown  was  en- 
couraging. I  am  pleased  to  note  so  many  young  men  and  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  take  part  in  debates. 

Bond  county  I  did  not  hear  from  only  through  papers.  Their  report  was 
good  for  attendance  and  interest.  Madison  met  at  Edwardsville;  soldiers' 
reunion,  street  fair,  etc.  I  am  reliably  informed  the  noise  and  outside  at- 
tractions materially  interfered  with  the  success  of  institute. 

As  yon  are  aware,  I  did  not  attend  State  Fair  or  State  Institute  meeting, 
which  1  regret  for  my  own  loss,  which  I  assure  you  was  unavoidable. 

A.  A.  K.  Sawyer. 


Report  op  19th  District. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  aud  Gentlemen: — Our  work  in  the  19th  district  the 
past  year  has  been  very  pleasant  and  successful.    An  institute  was  held  in 


/ery    county  in   our  district   and> 

iucn  er*1- — ' 


much  enthusiasm  was  shown  among 
our  farmers. 

The  congressional  meeting  was 
held  January  17th,  18th  and  10th  in 
the  city  of  Paris,  Edgar  county. 
We  held  a  three  days'  session,  and 
delegates  from  other  counties  were 
loud  in  their  praise  of  this  meeting. 
I  think  it  a  wise  plan  to  hold  these 
district  meetings  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  counties,  then 
meet  together  and  exchange  ideas 
as  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  each 
county.  With  one  exception,  that 
of  Coles  county,  wc  followed  the 
circuit  plan  of  a holding  our  insti- 
tutes, and  found  that  by  holding 
three  institutes  each  week  the  work 
was  better  and  the  expense  was  less. 
Besides,  it  was  much  more  pleasant 
for  the  instructors  who  were  to  at- 
tend in  the  different  couuties.  As 
the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
progresses  no  doubt  many  changes 
may  be  made  to  advance  the  inter- 
est in  each  district  aud  county.  The 
D.  H.  Shank.  Director  1Mb  Dint.  results  of  its  teachings  are  becom- 

ing apparent  in  our  district.     Many 

new  phases  of  farm  life  are  shown  to  the  people. 
The  young  men  and  women  are  giving  attention  to  this  woik  and  stand 

ready  to  adopt  any  new  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  farm  and  home. 
The  19th  district  is  in  line  and  we  feel  that  much  good  will  be  accomplished 

not  only  in  our  district,  but  all  over  our  great  State. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  H.  Shank. 


Report  op  20th  District. 

Mr.  Chairman:— Institutes  were  held  in  every  county  of  the  district  except 

-Gallatin   which,  owing  to  the   misfortune  which    happened   to  the  city   of 

Shawneetown  by  the  flood  when  the 

: levee  broke  on  the dayof  March, 

j  1898, so  many  people  and  their  friends 
!  suffered  loss  of  life  and  property 
and  others  moved  away  that  the  in- 
stitute was  not  held  on  the  date 
named.  But  we  expect  to  hold  one 
later,  or  sometime  in  March,  1899. 
The  institute  season  opened  with 
the  County  of  Franklin  Nov.  15-16, 
'98,  and  continued  two  institutes  a 
week  till  Dec.  16-17.  All  the  coun- 
ties held  successful  meetings,  more 
so  than  the  year  before.  Greater 
interest  was  taken,  and  the  speakers 
were  more  prompt,  and  also  en- 
couraged by  the  good  attendance. 
Clay  county,  Hamilton  county  and 
Franklin  county  deserve  special 
mention.  All  held  successful  ex- 
hibits in  connection  with  their  insti- 
tutes. Hamilton  county  holds  quar- 
terly institutes  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  county,  and  Jefferson  county 
is  arranging  to  hold  institutes  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  county. 
Franklin  county  will  also  hold  Town- 
ship Institutes. 
L.  N.Besl.  Director  of  20th  Dlat.  We  are    trying   to   arrange    four 

townships  to  each  institute.  There 
are  sixteen  townships  in  the  county.  Franklin  and  Wayne  counties  are  also 
arranging  to  hold  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  all  of  which  adds 
to  develop  an  interest  in  the  annual  County  Institute. 

The  tendency  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  is  to  hold  the  County  Insti- 
tutes earlier  in  the  fall,  and  I  think  most  of  them  this  coming  season  will  be 
in  the  month  of  October  and  November,  1899,  and  1  predict  a  successful 
meeting  in  all  the  southern  counties,  for,  as  the  people  see  the  good  tendency 
of  the  institute  they  have  become  interested  and  encouraged,  which  has  its 
influence  on  others,  I  can  not  see  anything  but  success  ahead  for  the  Farm- 
-ers'  Institute,  and  anyone  who  wants  to  see  can  see  good  as  the  result  of  the 
institutes  where  they  have  been  held.  I  believe  the  institute  is  the  leaven 
which  will  ere  long  leaven  the  whole  leaven— not  hid— but  where  we  can  all 
-see  the  good  that  is  being  done. 

L.  N.  Beal. 


Report  op  21st  District. 

Mr.  Chairman; — This  district  comprises  the  seven  counties  of  Perry,  Wash- 
ington, Marion,  Clinton,  St.  Clair,  Monroe  and  Randolph,  and  in  each  of  the 
counties  except  Marion,  an  institute  has  been  held  daring  the  past  winter. 
The  dates  of  the  various  counties 
were  arranged  so  that  the  last  day  of 
one  county  should  be  the  first  day  of 
another,  in  this  manner  permitting' 
speakers  from  a  distance  to  attend 
several  institutes  consecutively. 

Some  comparatively  new  features 
were  introduced,  such  as  having  hogs 
of  the  different  breeds  at  the  meeting 
and  having  an  expert  to  score  them 
before  the  farmers;  the  same  also 
with  a  dairy  cow  and  a  beef  cow, 
showing  where  the  animals  on  ex- 
hibition were  particularly  strong  or 
weak.  The  display  of  farm  products 
was  only  made  in  Randolph  county, 
but  some  of  the  other  counties  expect 
to  have  a  display  next  year. 

In  Washington  and  Clinton  counties, 
this  was  their  second  time  for  holding 
an  institute  and  the  interest  ha* 
grown  greatly  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  farmers  are  becoming  quite 
enthusiastic.  Monroe  county  held  her 
first  institute  this  year,  with  a  very 
fair  attendance,  and  exceedingly 
bright  prospects  for  the  future.  In 
_  ,      _  _,  „,  .  „,  both   Randolph  and   Perry  counties 

Wsler  B.  Kinney.  Director  nth  DIM.  the  ftttendance  was  good,  there  being 

more  ladies  out  at  the  former,  and  as  the  farmers  learn  more  the  true  aim  of 
the  institne.  their  interest  in  it  increases.  The  congressional  round-up  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  St.  Clair  County  Institute,  and  both  the  farmers 
and  their  wives  of  that  county,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Belleville,  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  the  meeting  a  success.  Delegates  from  several  of  the 
other  counties  in  the  district  were  present,  and  the  general  attendance  at  sev- 
eral of  the  sessions  was  fully  five  hundred. 

To  assist  in  awakening  a  greater  interest  throughout  the  entire  county  i 
most  of  the  counties  for  the  coming  year  have  appointed  one  vice  president 
for  each  congressional  township  whose  special  duty  shall  be  to  distribute 
programs  in  his  township,  post  advertising  matter,  and  personally  to  see  as 
many  farmers  as  possible  and  urge  the  attendance  or  themselves  and  wives. 

Walter  R.  Kimzey. 


Report  of  22d  District. 

Mr.  Chairman: — By  order  of  the  board  of  directors  1  attended  the  22d  Dis- 
trict' and  Jackson  County  Farmers'  Institute,  at  Carbondale  Nov.  15-16,  1898. 

The  meeting  was  a  success,  especially  when  I  say  this  was  the  first  one  in 
the  county  and  district,  as  the  district  was  organised  in  the  summer,  by  G. 
A.  Willmarth  and  W.  R.  Kimzey,  who  visited  each  county  and  appointed  of- 
ficers, nearly  all  of  them  acted  and  held  institutes  in  their  respective  counties. 
After  the  Jackson  County  Institute  at  Carbondale  I  went  to  Marion,  where  I 
left  Mr.  John  P.  Stelle  to  help  them.  He  reported  to  me  as  follows:  "At 
Marion,  Williamson  County  Institute  we  had  a  good  interest.  The  ladies 
in  attendance  outnumbered  the  men.  I  am  snre  a  lively  interest  in 
institutes  was  awakened." 
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At  Golconda,  Pope  county,  the  matter  seemed  to  be  entirely  new.  There 
was  a  wide  spread  feeling  or  distrust — a  suspicion  that  some  ulterior  motive 
was  behind  the  Institute.  But  the  county  officers  somehow  took  a  better  view 
of  it  and  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  it  a  success.  The  result  was- 
a  fair  attendance  and  a  lively  interest  before  we  were  through.  The  attend- 
ance was  almost  entirely  men. 

At  Metropolis,  Massac  county,  was  one  of  the  best  institutes  of  the  season. 
The  attendance  was  large,  that  is,  large  for  a  first  institute,  and  the  interest 
was  all  that  could  be  asked.  The  attendance  was  about  equal  between  the 
sexes. 

Saline  County  Institute  at  Harrisburg  was  a  good  success  for  the  first  effort. 
This  county  was  organized  last  spring  oy  G.  A.  Willmarth,  L.  N.  Beal,  Mrs. 
L.  N.  Beal  and  S.  T.  Maxey,  while  enroute  from  Franklin  County  Institute 
to  White  County  Institute,  while  waiting  for  our  train.  As  we  had  two  hours 
at  Eldorado,  we  gathered  as  many  farmers  as  we  could  and  stated  the  ob- 
ject to  them,  by  our  suggestion  they  nominated  and  elected  officers.  I  state 
this  for  the  benefit  of  institute  workers.  That  many  times  we  can  do  good 
work  in  the  institute  cause  if  we  will  only  try  and  see  what  can  be  done.  I 
have  had  a  large  correspondence  with  parties  in  Pulaski  and  Johnson- 
counties,  where  the  officers  appointed  as  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this 
report  will  not  act. 

I  could  have  others  to  take  hold  and  have  an  institute  in  said  counties  but 
they  hesitate  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  appointed  officers.  This  can 
be  remedied  before  another  season's  institute  work  commences  as  I  have  the 
promise  of  men  in  each  of  the  counties  mentioned  that  they  will  work  the 
matter  up. 

I  have  no  further  report  of  counties  in  the  district,  but  hope  the  Secretary 
Charles  T.  Mills  has.  If  mv  own  district  dates  had  not  been  at  the  same  I 
could  have  done  better  work,  as  it  was  I  did  all  I  could  by  correspondence  in 
encouraging  them  and  giving  such  advice  as  I  thought  suited  them  in  their 
first  attempt  at  holding  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  N.  Beal. 


Afternoon  Session,  1:30  P.  M. 

The  convention  met  at  1:30 
o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment. 

Mrs.  S.  Noble  King  assumed 
the  chair,  and  the  usual  program 
of  the  afternoon  session  was 
taken  up:  Ladies  quartet,  Mrs. 
Wagner.  Mrs.  Bailey,  Misses 
Grace  Best  and  Blanche  Lytle, 
Princeton. 

Mrs.  King:  We  will  have  the 
pleasure  this  afternoon  of  list- 
ening to  the  address  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Carter,  President  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Domestic 
Scieuce,  of  Champaign.  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Carter  addressed  the  con- 
vention as  follows: 

Mrs.  S.  Noble  King. 
Mrs.    President,    Ladies   and   Gentlemen :— Possibly   before    1   begin   read- 
ing my  paper,  I  had  better  make  a  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  what  we 
arc  trying  to  do.    There  are  clubs  in  plenty  for  women  of  the  towns,  but  our 
farmers'  wives  have  nothing  espe- 
cially their  own,  and  we  are  organ- 
izing this  association  for  the  farmers' 
wives  and    daughters,  hoping  that 
they  will  take  hold  of  the  work,  and 
work  as  auxiliary  to  the  instilute. 
Every  county  will  have  its  organi- 
zation.   It  will  be  very  simple.    A 
president,  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary are  all  the  officers  needed,  and 
they  will  foru  the  executive  com- 
mittee.    We  hope  they  will  see  to  it 
"    t  they  are  given  a  place  ou  the 


SHE 


'  Institute.  That  they 
aiso  have  their  own  separate  meet- 
ings for  at  least  one  session,  if  not 
a  whole  day,  and  take  up  the  topics 
and  discuss  them  as  the  farmers  do 
their  work.  As  I  will  show  in  my 
paper,  we  are  planning  our  associa- 
tion to  be  an  auxiliary  to  ihe  State 
association.  We  have  been  very 
kindly  dealt  with.  This  organiza- 
tion will  simply  direct  the  work,  but 
the  real  work  will  be  done  in  the 
counties,  and  we  do  hope  the  farm- 
ers' wives  will  take  hold  of  it  and 

make  it   a   success.      The  value  of  Mm.  Joseph  Carter 

such  an  organization  I  can  hardly 
— 4F. 
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tell  you  of.  Id  Champaign  we  have  had  one  for  two  years,  and  have  done 
only  the  most  plain,  practical  talking  about  our  household  work  and  it  has 
been  of  infinite  value  to  us.  We  have  had  some  lectures,  but  most  of  the 
work  has  been  our  own.  The  most  informal  afternoons  are  the  ones  that 
seem  to  please  the  women  the  best,  and  are  the  ones  from  which  they  seem 
to  get  the  most  help. 

This  is  what  we  hope  the  ladies  will  do.    I  am  very  sure  it  will  pay  you  all. 

Nearly  all  classes  of  workers  are  organized  for  meeting  annually,  or 
oftener,  for  the  discussion  of  their  work,  for  comparing  methods  and  results, 
and  for  planning  for  changes  and  improvements  which  will  bring  greater  suc- 
cess, and  all  have  found  it  profitable  to  lay  aside  their  work  for  a  little  while 
and  meet  for  this  purpose. 

But  one  worker  has  worked  alone,  the  housekeeper;  with  no  aid  from  this, 
or  any  other  source,  she  has  had  to  solve  her  own  problems,  and  think  out 
for  herself  such  changes  and  improvements  as  she  saw  necessary  in  the 
affairs  of  the  home.  It  is  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  first 
agricultural  sociery  was  formed  in  this  State.  Since  then  all  Illinois  farmers 
have  had  their  organizations  and  each  of  the  separate  interests  of  the  farm 
has  had  its  own  organization,  horticulture,  the  dairy,  the  stock  and  all,  save 
the  housewife  and  her  work  of  home  making. 

If  we  compare  the  farming  of  fifty  years  ago  with  the  methods  and  results 
of  farming  at  the  present  time,  we  see  what  these  organized  societies  have 
done,  not  only  for  the  farmers  themselves,  but  for  the  world.  It  would  be 
waste  of  words  to  enumerate  the  benefits,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all 
this  could  have  been  accomplished  without  these  organizations. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  what  might  have  been  done,  and  what  housekeeping 
would  now  be,  had  the  farm  wives  formed  societies  fifty  years  ago  and 
planned  and  worked  for  better  things  in  housekeeping  as  did  the  farmer  for 
their  work,  and  we  wonder  what  will  be  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  organized 
effort  for  improved  methods  and  greater  knowledge  in  household  economy. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  things  far  in  ad- 
vance of  what  we  are  now  doing,  if  we  will  strive  for  them,  but  so  long  as  we 
remain  content  with  our  present  condition  and  knowledge  we  shall  make  no 
progress. 

Believing  that  what  has  been  good  for  other  workers  to  do  would  be  equally 
good  for  the  housewife,  a  number  of  ladies  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met  and  formed  the  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation of  Domestic  Science.  Mrs.  Carriel  presiding,  and  Mrs.  Dunlap  acting 
as  secretary.  A  president  and  secretary  were  elected  for  the  coming  year,  a 
list  of  names  was  secured  of  ladies  who  would  be  interested  in  this  work,  one 
from  each  congressional  district.  No  further  business  was  transacted.  A 
very  small  beginning,  but  through  the  kind  courtesy  of  the  management  of 
the  institute  very  much  more  has  been  accomplished  than  otherwise  could 
have  been  done.  They  have  rendered  us  valuable  assistance  by  sending  out 
our  circulars  from  this  office,  and  by  making  provision  for  us  at  this  meeting, 
and  1  would  for  myself,  and  for  all  ladies  interested  in  the  cause,  express  our 
thanks  for  this  very  generous  treatment  we  have  received,  not  only  to  the 
State  board,  but  also  to  the  officers  of  the  County  Institutes,  who  have  so  ma- 
terially aided  us  in  carrying  plans  for  organization  in  the  counties. 

This  association  is  to  be  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farm,  what  the 
institute  is  to  the  farmer,  but  while  distinctly  an  organization  for  them,  all 
other  housekeepers'  clubs  and  Domestic  Science  Associations  are  invited  to 
join  with  us. 

At  very  many  of  the  County  Institutes  this  winter  Domestic  Science  has 
been  given  a  place  on  the  program.  A  number  of  the  counties  have  organ- 
ized Domestic  Science  Associations,  and  in  counties  where  none  has  been 
formed,  delegates  have  been  appointed  by  the  president  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing. An  organization  independent  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  would  be  far 
less  useful,  if  it  would  succeed  at  all;  but  with  the  aid  of  this  already  well 
organized  body,  and  considering  ourselves  really  a  part  of  it,  we  may  imme- 
diately begin  good  work. 
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There  are  several  lines  of  work,  but  our  first  efforts  should  be  given  to  in- 
teresting all  women  in  this  subject,  to  the  end  that  every  county  may  have  its 
association  in  the  near  future. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  course  in  reading,  on  Domestic  Science  topics, 
be  arranged  for  clubs  where  their  formation  is  practicable,  or,  for  the  indi- 
vidual reader  in  her  home.  Whatever  else  may  be  done  the  future  will 
develop. 

Besides  in  some  measure  seeking  to  benefit  ourselves,  we  have  another  and 
more  important  work,  for  it  is  far  reaching  in  the  good  it  may  accomplish, — 
that  is,  to  lend  our  aid,  by  every  possible  means,  to  the  providing  for  all  girls 
a  scientific,  practical  and  systematic  training  in  household  economics,  that 
future  housewives  may  take  to  their  work  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  both 
as  an  art  and  a  science. 

We  believe  this  is  justly  due  to  all  women,  and  that  no  other  special  train- 
ing for  a  special  class  ot  workers  is  more  needed  than  this,  or  will  be  more 
valuable  in  its  benefits  to  the  world.  It  is  wholly  unreasonable  to  expect 
women  to  know  this  science  and  to  be  expert  in  the  art  without  being  taught. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  train  the  architect  who  plans  the  house,  is  it  not  as 
necessary  to  train  the  woman  who  plans  and  shapes  the  life  within  it? 

Already  in  some  of  our  public  schools  this  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  and 
possible  training  for  them  to  give,  and  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment  and 
is  a  settled  fact.  But  for  the  daughter  of  the  farm,  where  in  the  ungraded 
schools  of  the  country  this  teaching  can  not  be  given,  some  other  provision 
should  be  made,  and  also  for  those  who  would  make  a  more  extended  study 
of  this  subject  than  can  be  given  in  the  public  schools.  The  agricultural  col- 
leges of  many  of  the  states  have  provided  this  instruction.  But  the  daughters 
of  Illinois  have  no  such  opportunities. 

Our  university  offers  to  her  sons  every  advantage  for  preparation  in  any  of 
the  arts  and  professions  they  may  choose  for  their  life  work,  and  to  the  young 
women  she  has  opened  wide  her  doors  to  every  department  of  instruction, 
but  has  not  yet  provided  this  one  which  would  fit  them  for  life  in  such  a 
manner  as  nothing  else  can  do. 

Let  us  hope  that  a  change  will  come,  and  that  in  the  agricultural  building 
which  we  hope  for,  a  place  will  be  provided  where  young  women  may  obtain 
a  thorough  training  under  competent  instructors  and  with  university  methods 
in  this  most  important  science,  for  what  is  there  more  worth  the  doing  by 
any  woman  than  the  making  of  a  home;  and  if  so  important,  then  surely  it 
is  worth  a  careful  preparation  by  the  home  maker  for  her  work. 

Still  another  work  for  this  association  is  to  give  what  assistance  we  can  in 
any  way  lo  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  domestic  science.  Already  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
Domestic  Science.  There  will  be  other  work  of  this  kind  and  whenever  we 
«an  we  should  give  hearty  cooperation  and  support. 

This  association  begins  life  under  most  happy  and  favorable  conditions.  It 
has  a  broad  field  for  its  labois.  It  is  no  passing  fancy  of  the  hour,  but  has 
a  definite  purpose:  that  is  to  learn  more  of  the  work  of  home  making  and  to 
teach  ourselves  and  others  to  put  a  just  estimate  on  its  value  and  consider  it 
worthy  our  best  efforts.  The  home  is  the  foundation  of  all  civilized  life,  as 
the  homes  of  a  people  are,  so  is  their  nation, — as  the  American  homes  are. 
That  will  be  this  nation;  they  should  be  the  best  in  all  the  world. 

Sound  bodies,  sound  minds  and  sound  morals  are  made  only  in  the  home. 

Mrs.  Kino:— I  am  pleased  to  introduce  to  you  this  afternoon 
Mrs,  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  of  Savoy,  chairman  of  a  committee  from  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  to  further  the  interests  of  women 
students  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  will  address  you. 

-  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunlap  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 
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The  Women  Students  at  Our  State  University. 

We  have  situated  in  the  midst  of  this  fertile,  broad  and  beautiful  State  of 
Illinois,  a  State  University. 

One  in  which,  by  the  generosity  and  benevolent  spirit  of  the  people  of  our 
State,  our  boys  and  girls  may  secure  an  education  at  a  limited  expense.  One 
that  for  the  boys  many  of  the  practical  arts  obtainable,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual. 

One  that  is  designed  to  help  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  floricultural  and 
mechanical  interests  of  our  State  in  a  prominent  way. 

One  whose  aim  and  scope  for  the  boys  has  grown  broader  and  more  practi- 
cal as  the  years  have  been  added  to  its  number. 

One  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  State  should  feel  justly  proud,  inasmuch 
that  one  of  its  greatest  features  has  been  the  proper  elevation  of  labor  to  its 
intellectual  and  scientific  position  along  the  lines  pursued  by  our  boys. 

Let  us  look,  for  instance,  and  see  if  our  pride  can  continue  when  we  glance 
at  the  present  condition  of  our  girls  at  our  university.  Has  the  same  thought 
and  effort  been  expended  in  teaching  and  developing  the  practical  side  of 
their  nature  and  in  elevating  and  dignifying  the  labor  devolving  upon  them 
as  women  and  home  makers  of  our  State. 

As  I  look  the  university  catalogue  over  do  I  find  a  practical  womanly 
course  for  the  girls  as  1  find  for  the  boys?  Why  this  difference?  Who  is  to 
blame?  Do  our  girls  not  need  anv  training  of  the  hand  along  with  the  headt 
Does  the  knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  their  life  come  intuitively  and 
without  effort?  Have  we  degraded  and  deemed  science  did  not  need  to  enter 
into  that  most  important  andwonderful  work  for  which  they  are  held  respon- 
sible, the  feeding  and  nourishing"  of  the  human  body,  the  making  and  build- 
ing of  home  life,  the  training  and  rearing  of  the  children  that  are  to  bless  the 
homes  of  our  State  and  that  are  to  shape  the  destinies  of  our  nation  in  the 
coming  generation? 

As  women  of  the  State,  let  us  look  toward  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
as  found  not  only  in  our  State  University  but  in  most  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions all  over  our  broad  land.  Are  we  responsible  in  any  way?  Have 
we  any  duties  to  perform?  As  one  who  in  the  past  four  years  has  been  led 
to  look  into  these  conditions  and  view  them  with  a  critical  eye,  I  fear  that  we 
must  accept  much  of  the  responsibility  and  then  discover  our  duties  and  fol- 
low them  out  towards  the  ena  of  correcting  and  improving  them. 

We  have  not  asked  or  demanded  the  opportunities.  We  have  not  con- 
sidered the  importance  of  sanitation  and  dietetics  in  the  economy  of 
life.  We  have  degraded  the  labor  of  the  home  and  all  that  perform  it.  We 
have  through  our  very  ignorance  of  the  science  of  home,  disliked  the  duties 
of  home  making  and  have  thought  to  avoid  its  cares  and  responsibilities. 

Have  we  asked  or  demanded  a  better  education  for  women.  When  the 
dean  of  our  woman's  department  could  say  to  me,  as  she  did  a  few  days  ago* 
"We  are  making  out  a  course  of  study  along  household  science  lines  and 
have  the  facilities  here  now  for  teaching  everything  but  cooking  and  sewing, 
but  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  students,  as  the  girls  are  not  seeking  it  or 
willing  to  take  such  a  course/'  Have  not  the  mothers  of  the  State  had  the 
rearing  of  those  girls  and  are  they  not  somewhat  responsible  for  their  lack  of 
interest  in  home  science.  Is  it  possible  that  mothers  can  feel  they  have 
given  their  daughters  the  highest,  truest  and  best  conception  of  life  when 
they  do  not  wish  to  develop  their  God  given  profession  of  home  maker  to  its 
highest  profession.  If  such  is  the  case,  greater  is  the  need  for  agitation  of 
the  subject,  and  the  placing  of  that  department  in  the  course  of  studies  for 
our  girls,  tnat  the  few  who  see  the  possibilities  which  lie  therein  for  them  f 
may  be  gratified  and  that  they  may  prove  a  haven  to  the  whole  of  womankind. 

Spencer  says,  "We  infer  that  as  vigorous  health  and  its  accompanying  high 
spirits  are  larger  elements  of  happiness  than  any  other  things  whatever,  the 
teaching  how   to  maintain  them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in  moment  to   no- 
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other  whatever."  Our  thinking,  reasoning  minds  will  certainly  concur  in  the 
words  expressed  by  Spencer,  and  at  the  same  time  will  also  see  that  human- 
kind are  not  teaching  that  science  or  elevating  it  to  the  position  it  should 
occupy 

Our  girls  have  been  graduated  from  our  universities,  educated  as  the  term 
goes,  but  have  they  when  all  the  knowledge  acquired  tends  to  carry  them 
away  from  the  science  of  the  home  and  does  not  even  give  them  the  power 
of  applying  much  of  the  knowledge  acquired  to  home  matters. 

The  science  of  biology  and  chemistry  as  applied  to  household  affairs  has 
had  a  rapid  growth  in  the  past  twenty  hears,  and  the  wife  and  mother  who 
•expects  to  give  to  her  home  and  loved  ones  the  best  food,  properly  selected, 
prepared  and  combined,  must  make  of  these  sciences  a  study. 

She  must  deem  the  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  home  above  all  other  to  be 
desired  and  feel  herself  not  competent  to  enter  the  profession  of  home  maker 
unless  she  possesses  some  of  that  knowledge  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
according  to  opportunities  presented. 

During  our  late  war  there  were  more  trained  nurses  applied  for  positions 
than  was  needed,  but  not  any  trained  cooks.  If  it  had  been  the  reverse  and 
trained  cooks  were  in  the  majority,  we  would  not  have  had  so  many  sad,  sor- 
rowing homes,  for  more  died  in  the  hospitals  than  by  shot  and  shell.  Could 
not  much  of  the  sickness  been  prevented  if  science  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  preparation  and  combination  of  foods?  If  we  had  been  studying 
foods  for  man  even  as  much  as  we  have  been  for  animals,  I  am  certain  many 
of  our  soldier  boys  might  have  been  saved. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  we  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  training  our 
girls  in  the  art  of  home  making,  and  I  hope  that  through  our  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes we  may  become  awakened  and  scatter  seeds  of  thought  in  the  minds  of 
our  farmers'  girls,  that  they  may  seek  and  require  the  teaching  of  domestic 
science  at  our  State  University.  We  hope  some  day  for  a  short  course  in 
domestic  science,  even  as  we  now  have  a  short  course  in  agriculture,  where 
our  farmers'  daughters  can  go  for  the  period  of  six  months,  or  a  year,  if 
greater  advantages  can  not  be  granted  her. 

A  growing  demand  is  coming  for  teachers  in  our  public  schools  in  house- 
hold science  and  sewing,  and  that  demand  should  be  met  by  our  college 
graduates.  Bring  to  us  rapidly,  not  only  to  our  college  girls,  the  opportunity 
to  train  their  hands,  but  to  our  girls  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  land  will 
soon  abound  with  happy,  healthy,  attractive  homes. 

We  degrade  the  work  of  our  home  and  those  that  perform  it,  but  we  will 
not  when  it  is  thought  necessary  for  mistress  as  well  as  maid  to  understand 
its  science. 

Because  of  our  ignorance  of  the  how  and  wherefore  of  science  in  our  homes, 
we  dislike  and  dread  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  home  life. 

Out  of  all  the  present  condition  of  things  will  arise  a  new  earth  when 
woman  again  steps  back  into  her  natural  sphere  and  brings  with  it  her 
growth  along  the  intellectual  and  scientific  lines  that  she  has  been  persuing 
since  the  higher  and  broader  education  has  been  granted  her. 

What  are  we  asking  for? 

Why  should  it  be  granted? 

The  greatest  wealth  of  a  state  is  the  trained  boys  and  girls. 

Why  do  we  want  a  woman's  building? 

Help  us  farmers  and  farmers'  wives. 

" And  we  this  year  are  asking  for  a  women's  hall  or  building,  where  the 
girls  can  go  from  our  homes  and  have  proper  food,  proper  care  and  proper 
attention.  That  you  may  not  fear  to  send  your  girl  to  our  State  University 
that  they  may  receive  the  ordinary  opportunities  that  are  there  for  them  and 
the  many  more  we  hope  to  have.  Ana  we  are  also  asking  tor  a  household 
science  department,  a  home  science,  if  you  please,  or  whatever  you  may  wish 
to  call  it,  and  we  trust  that  science,  will  be  placed  in  the  agricultural  building 
where  it  belongs,  for  agriculture  and  home  science  go  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is 
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our  wish  that  you  lend  your  best  thoughts,  as  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  this 
State,  and  bring  into  your  girls7  lives  a  desire  for  this  higher  and  better 
knowledge  of  the  home.  That  we  may  better  build  homes  and  not  live  in 
regret  of  the  past,  through  ignorance  that  should  not  be  ours.  And  I  wish  to 
say  that  there  is  not  abetter  wealth  for  any  state  or  nation  than  the  training 
of  the  braip  and  the  hand  of  your  boys  and  girls,  and  every  dollar  that  you 

§ut  into  it  will  return  to  you  in  the  ten  fold  measure.  And  remember,  the 
tate  University  stands  for  the  girl  and  boy  that  has  to  labor  for  her  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  for  the  girl  and  boy  who  can  have,  if  they  desire,  every  op- 
portunity in  life,  but  it  is  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  struggling  for  edu- 
cations. And  I  pray  you,  that  you  will  say  to  your  legislators,  4  grant  the 
money  needed  for  such  educational  things  as  these,'  and  there  will  not  have 
been  so  much  go  to  our  insane  asylums  and  our  penitenriaries  and  our  re- 
formatories. Thope  this  Fanners r  Institute  will  go  on  record  saying:  *  Give 
to  these  girls  their  proper  education  and  give  them  the  building  that  they 
may  go  there  and  be  cared  for,  and  receive  the  education.'  ". 

Mrs.  King.  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Lovejoy  will  address  us  this  afternoon 
on  the  subject,  "Nutrition." 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  delivered  the  following  address: 

In  looking  over  the  program  of  this  institute,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  program  committee  in  selecting  professors  and  specialists  to 
address  you.  If  a  man  has  not  the  title  of  Reverend  or  Professor  he  is  gen- 
erally so  fortunate  as  to  have  that  ambiguous  title,  'Honorable'  as  a  prefix  of 
distinction.  And  the  committee  have  been  just  as  fortunate  in  selecting  wo- 
men who  are  interested  in  special  lines  of  work. 

The  subject  *Nutrition'  deserves  a  specialist,  I  know.  No  one  but  a  chem- 
ist or  physiologist,  a  teacher  or  professor  of  domestic  science,  has  really  any 
right  to  talk  upon  tlys  subject.  I  have  none  of  these  accomplishments.  I 
have  simply  the  honorable  distinction  of  being  a  farmer's  wife,  and  a  farmer's 
daughter.  And  I  know  of  no  better  way  for  the  women  to  keep  pace  with  the 
evolution  of  the  men  than  to  strike  out  on  the  topic  *  Nutrition.'  It  is  a 
hard  study.  It  is  harder  than  the  study  of  the  latest  novel,  but  infinitely 
more  interesting  and  profitable  when  one's  taste  is  formed  for  it,  even  when 
one  can  claim  no  scientific  knowledge  of  it. 

A  realization  that  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  households  largely  de- 
pend upon  what  we  allow  them  to  eat,  is  enough  to  lead  all  intelligent  wo- 
men to  desire  to  make  food  a  matter  of  conscientious  study.  True,  we  seem 
to  be  so  busy  keeping  house  that  he  have  little  time  for  real  study  of  any 
kind.  Some  one  says,  'Men  and  women  are  so  busy  getting  a  living  that  they 
do  not  live  much.' 

"Six  hours  a  day  the  woman  spends  on  food! 

Six  mortal  hours  a  day! 
Struggling  with  laws  she  does  not  understand 

Of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
And  the  weight  of  poverty  and  ignorance  beside/' 

" Whence  come  diseases!"  "From  the  kitchen,"  said  Plato  and  Seneca. 
"What  is  responsible  for  more  than  half  the  ill  health  that  embitters  human 
life?"  "Avoidable  errors  in  diet,"  says  that  eminent  English  authority,  Sir 
Henry  Thompson.  "What  is  the  labor  questsonf"  Concretely  stated,  the 
struggle  for  a  higher  standard  of  living."  Says  Commodore  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  "If  we  care  for  men's  souls  most  effectively,  we  must  care  for  their 
bodies  also,"  says  Bishop  Foster. 

Our  noted  economist,  Mr.  Atwater  adds  to  these  words  of  philosopher, 
statistician,  physician  and  divine,  by  saying,  "Half  the  struggle  of  life  is  a 
struggle  for  food."  And  what  is  food?  That  which,  when  taken  into  the 
body,  builds  it  up  and  repairs  its  tissues,  or  which  is  consumed  in  the  body 
to  yield  energy  in  the  form  of  heat,  to  keep  it  warm  and  create  strength  for 
its  work.  That  process,  by  which  one  food  is  digested,  assimilated  and  made 
nourishing  we  call  Nutrition — from  the  Latin  nutrie,  meaning  to  nourish. 
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I  shall  not  dwell  on  those  various  intricate  changes  which  a  particle  of  food 
undergoes  before  its  final  transformation  into  tissue  or  energy.    In  this  brief 

Saper  I  can  only  invite  your  attention   to  some   of  the  main   principles   of 
futrition. 

We  all  know  that  our  bodies  are  composed  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  chemical 
elements — the  chief  of  these  being  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen- 
It  is  easy  to  see  then  that  our  food  must  contain  in  some  form  or  other,  all 
these  chemical  elements  in  the  right  proportion  or  we  have  that  bane  of  mod- 
ern life— mal-nutritism. 

It  has  been  found  by  those  who  study  the  matter,  that  all  foods  belong  to 
one  or  more  of  five  classes  of  nutrients.  When  we  go  to  our  cellars  and 
pantries  we  recognizj  that  the  food  there  is  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world— it  does  not  usually  occur  to  us  that  the  air  we  breath  and  the  water  we 
drink,  are  also  foods,  and  that  in  proportion  as  they  too  are  pure  and  plenty, 
we  are  properly  nourished. 

If  the  farmer's  wife  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  fresh  air  with  which 
she  is  so  abundantly  surrounded,  she  would  hardly  be  so  careful  to  draw  the 
shade  and  close  the  shutter  for  fear  the  blessed  old  sunshine  will  spoil  that 
precious  new  lace  curtain  or  carpet. 

When  we  remember  that  water  constitutes  between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  human  body  and  that  a  healthy  adult  re- 
quires, counting  all  the  water  in  both  liquid  and  solid  food,  not  less  that  four 
and  one-half  pounds  daily — perhaps  then  we  shall  drink  water  more  abun- 
dantly. Some  of  us  evidently  have  not  kept  up  this  proportion— that  may  be 
one  reason  we  are  not  better  illustrations  of  our  topic. 

The  next  inorganic  constituents  of  food  are  the  chemical  salts;  as  carbon- 
ate of  lime  for  the  bones  and  teeth,  phosphate  of  lime  for  the  muscles  and  sys- 
tem, iron  for  the  blood  and  various  alkalies  for  the  liver.  One  greal  value  of 
green  vegetables  and  fruits  is  to  furnish  the  system  with  chemical  salts. 

Now  we  come  to  that  class  of  food  furnished  us  by  butchers  and  grocers — 
the  product  of  the  farmers'  effort.  The  nitrogenous  foods,  so  called  because 
they  contain  nitrogen,  also  called  albumenoids,  because  they  contain  albumen, 
also  proteids,  because  they  contain  the  substance  protein, — all  the  muscle 
forming  foods  familiar  to  the  housewife  in  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  eggs,  milk, 
cheese,  and  also  in  vegetable  foods,  especially  the  cereals,  so  these  may  often 
be  substituted  for  animal  food,  as  vegetarians  claim,  especially  beans,  peas 
and  lentils. 

We  understand  readily  that  physical  energy  is  only  obtained  by  proper 
nutriment — we  do  not  consider  that  nerves  also  demand  special  foods.  Worn 
out,  ill-nourished  nerves  often  invoke  our  pity— seldom  our  sympathy.  "Alas 
for  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity!"  in  this  respect.  The  nerve  and  brain 
foods  are  the  phosphates  found  in  lean  of  meat,  fish,  cheese,  oatmeal,  beans, 
and  in  whole  wheat  flour.  While  this  is  a  subject  old  to  some  here,  it  is  new 
to  many.  I  can  not  pass  the  opportunity  to  urge  the  more  general  use  of 
whole  wheat  flour.  It  is  not  a  fad.  The  nourishing  part  of  the  grain,  that 
next  to  the  bran,  is  retained  in  the  milling  of  whole  wheat  flour,  as  it  is  in 
graham,  but  the  objectionable  hull  or  bran  of  the  graham,  is  left  out.  We 
can  not  give  our  families  one  single  food  that  comes  so  near  a  perfect  food  as 
good  whole  wheat  bread. 

The  non- nitrogenous  classes  of  food  containing  only  carbo- hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  or  those  which  give  heat  and  force,  are  the  'fats'  and  the  carbo- 
hydrates(or  the  sugar  and  starches).  Fat  is  chiefly  obtained  from  animals  in 
the  form  of  adipose  tissue,  cream  of  milk  and  fish  oil.  Many  vegetable  sub- 
stances also  t'urnish  fat,  as  corn,  oats,  cocoa,  beans,  walnuts,  butternuts  and 
the  berries  of  the  olive  tree — vegetarians  again  claiming  these  provide  all  the 
fat  necessary. 

We  know  that  some  people,  especially  those  engaged  in  out  of  door  occu- 
pations, readily  dispose  of  the  fat  of  beef  or  bacon,  while  others  digest  fresh 
butter. only. 
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When  Wellington  was  asked  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a  military  leader, 
he  replied,  "Plenty  of  crackers  and  bacon. "  The  great  Duke  would  have 
been  too  wise  to  put  brain  workers  on  a  diet  so  difficult  of  digestion. 

As  a  rule,  animal  fat  is  not  so  easily  digested  as  vegetable  oils,  hence  the 
great  value  of  olive  oil,  nuts,  etc.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  fat  is  es- 
pecially necessary  when  growth  is  most  rapid.  If  a  child  looks  pale  and 
weak  and  thin  with  no  apparent  cause,  the  wise  physician  advises  a  palatable 
preparation  of  cod-liver  oil— this  being  a  pre-digested  and  highly  nutritious 
fooa,  standing  at  the  head  of  foods — for  heat,  nutritive  power,  time  for  di- 
gestion and  total  desirability. 

Many  eminent  doctors  claim  that  fat  eaten  in  sufficient  quantities,  is  a  pre- 
ventive of  much  of  that  defective  nutrition  which  finally  ends  in  chronic  dis- 
eases, in  scrofula  and  in  consumption. 

On  the  contrary  "they  are  sick  who  surfeit  with  too  much"  carbonaceous 
food  as  they  that  starve  with  too  little.  Over-eating  of  fats  and  of  sweets 
produce  skin  eruptions,  unduly  increases  adipose  tissue  and  impairs  health, 
(as  well  as  good  looks) . 

It  is  a  mistake  that  in  many  families  the  sugar  bill  almost  if  not  quite 
equals  the  flour  bill.  Because  the  sugars  and  starches  are  the  cheapest  foods, 
they  are  most  apt  to  be  used  in  excess,  especially  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

White  bread,  and  potatoes,  corn,  rice,  macaroni,  tapioca  contains  large 
proportions  of  starch.  This  starch  must  be  turned  into  sugar  by  our  di- 
gestive organs  and  their  secretions  before  it  can  be  taken  up  into  the  blood, 
and  if  the  stomach  is  given,  at  a  time,  more  than  it  can  master,  certain 
fermentations  take  place  and  indigestion  is  the  result. 

The  best  authorities  state,  that  without  doubt  the  severe  stomach  and 
bowel  troubles  of  small  children  are  due  to  the  fermentation  of  starch  foods 
for  which  their  little  digestive  organs  are  not  ready. 

Do  not,  therefore,  give  the  baby  too  much  potato  nor  make  too  great  use  of 
it  yourself.  It  is  not  a  muscle  maker  nor  a  food  which  produces  a  solid 
growth.  The  chemist  will  tell  you  that  by  analysis  six  pounds  of  potatoes 
have  less  nourishment  than  one  pound  of  oatmeal. 

Above  all  things  let  us  get  rid  of  our  prejudices  long  enough  to  look  care- 
fully into  these  questions.  I  know  there  is  a  disposition  among  many  other- 
wise sensible  people  to  criticise  and  dismiss  ail  scientific  inquiry  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  kitchen.  They  say:  "It  is  well  enough  for  farmers  and  horti- 
culturists to  consider  what  foods  best  nourish  animals  and  plants,  but  a  man's 
appetite  ought  to  tell  him  what  he  wants — nature  knows  what  she  is  about. 
Eat  what  you  like  when  you  like  and  as  much  as  you  like." 

This  is  philosophy  becoming  to  the  child  but  not  to  the  grown  man  and 
woman. 

Any  physiology  will  tell  us  that  frying  is  the  wrong  method  of  cooking — 
because  it  demands  double  work  in  digestion — but  because  it  is  an  easy  and 
common  way,  we  go  on  frying  our  meats,  potatoes  and  eggs,  mush,  etc.,  with 
unconcern,  ignorantly  inviting  poor  digestion.  That  word  digestion!  How 
it  seems  to  be  the  Alpha  aud  Oraega  of  human  life!  Over  and  over  we  hear  it 
repeated,  "We  live  not  upon  what  we  eat,  but  upon  what  we  digest." 

Yet  over  and  over  we  daily  violate  various  conditions  of  good  digestion  with 
which,  in  this  enlightened  day,  we  ought  to  be  familiar. 

First  in  the  right  selection  of  food,  remembering  that  our  diet  must  consist 
ot  nitrates,  phosphates  and  carbonates  in  the  right  proportions  and  combina- 
tions, some  study  of  dietary  tables  will  help  us  in  knowing  what  is  right. 
When  we  have  pork  and  beans  we  do  not  need  potatoes,  rice  nor  macorni. 

Proper  combinations  of  food  is  a  matter  for  mothers  in  the  country  to  study 
when  they  prepare  the  children's  luncheon. 

Who  will  undertake  to  reveal  the  mysterii  s  of  the  ordinary  lunch  basket? 
A  hard  boiled  egg,  pickles,  cheese,  white  bread  and  butter  and  jam  and  jelly, 
or  if  the  bread  jar  is  low,  a  piece  of  cold  Johnny  cake — possibly  a  cold  pan- 
cake— if  tor  a  boy,  possibly  two  pancakes,  and  to  compensate  for  this  plain 
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fare,  that  marvelous  structure — a  mince  pie — pie  of  some  sort  always,  and 
•cake  or  doughnuts  and  cookies — and  then  wonder  that  your  child  has  head- 
caches  and  bilious  attacks. 

Our  eminent  authority,  Mrs.  Rorer,  tells  us  what  constitutes  a  suitable 
luncheon:  "Chopped  meat  sandwiches,  of  chicken,  beef,  mutton  or  tongue, 
with  whole  wheat  bread,  or  a  sandwich  with  a  layer  of  figs,  or  chopped  nuts, 
or  an  egg  put  through  a  vegetable  press  to  make  it  easier  digested,  with 
apples  or  other  fruit." 

When  we  have  selected  foods  to  afford  nutriment  and  avoid  monotony, 
then  comes  proper  cooking  of  the  same,  so  as  to  bring  out  their  full  nutritive 
value,  eg[g  boiling  and  not  over- boiling  potatoes;  thorough  cooking,  not  un- 
<ler- cooking  all  cereals — making  a  steak  or  roast  juicy  and  delicious  instead 
of  dry  and  tasteless  or  tough  and  greasy. 

We  were  told  from  this  platform  recently  that  one  may  get  more  nourish- 
ment from  5  cents  worth  of  beans  properly  baked  than  from*  75  cents  worth  of 
meat  poorly  cooked. 

Emerson  uttered  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  moral  truth  when  he  said,  "There 
is  a  right  and  wrong  way  to  do  everything,  even  to  boil  an  egg.''1 

Though  an  egg  is  equal  to  a  pound  of  meat  in  nutritive  power,  it  will 
severely  taxdigestion  if  not  properly  cooked. 

Speaking  of  eggs,  I  can  but  urge  the  farmer's  wife  to  guard  against  false 
-economy  here.  Often  they  and  milk  and  butter  are  used  sparingly,  that 
many  may  be  sold  to  buy"  the  tea  and  coffee  which,  though  palatable,  are 
stimulants  and  not  nutrients. 

I  have  seen  farms  where  nothing  could  afford  to  be  eaten  that  could  be 
sold,  and  everything  that  couldn't  be  sold  had  to  be  eaten. 

After  foods  have  been  wisely  selected  and  prepared  for  the  table  a  most 
important  consideration  is  proper  mastication. 

It  is  related  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
perfect  mastication  that  he  made  it  a  practice  himself,  and  taught  his  family 
to  do  the  same,  of  taking  thirty- two  bites  for  each  mouthful  of  food,  one  for 
each  tooth  in  the  mouth. 

The  physiologist  further  states  that  food  should  be  slowly  swallowed,  with 
freedom  from  anxiety,  at  regular  intervals  and  not  immediately  before  great 
physical  or  mental  effort. 

Proper  exercise,  bathing  and  plenty  of  sleep  are  essentials  to  good  diges- 
tion. 

When  we  have  attended  to  all  these  things  we  shall  be  able  to  say  with 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones:  "I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  poor  digestion  will 
be  a  reproach  not  only  to  the  victim  himself,  but  to  his  parents,  for  they 
brought  the  child  up  in  the  way  he  should  not  go."  I  speak  not  for  the 
idiosyncracies  of  would-be  reformers,  nor  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
tastes.  I  only  urge  that  we  need  the  primary  principles  of  science  and  abide 
by  the  plainest  judgments  of  the  physician  if  we  would  be  successful  home 
makers. 

Mrs.  King:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  have  a  most  pleasant  sur- 
prise in  store  for  you  this  a'fternoon.  Mrs.  Sarah  Tyson  Rorer  is 
with  us,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  her. 

Mrs.  Rorer  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

Mrs.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— It  was  not  my  purpose  when  I 
came  here  today  to  say  one  single  word  to  you.  I  came  simply  as  a  listener 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  enjoyed  the  afternoon  more  than  1  can  tell.  Coming 
to  Princeton  so  often  as  I  do  I  feel  that  everj-one  in  the  building  must  really 
be  afraid. 

You  have  heard  this  afternoon  a  most  excellent  address  on  "Nutrition," 
and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  take  it  home  and  put  it  into  use. 
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The  average  farmer  in  selecting  his  cows,  selects  such  cows  as  he  can  find 
for  butter  purposes.  If  she  fails  in  such  purpose  he  quickly  shuts  her  up  and 
fattens  her  for  beef.  Also,  if  he  wishes  to  sell  a  hog  quickly  to  get  a  little 
extra  money  he  quickly  fattens  him  up  and  sells  him.  Does  he  do  the  same 
with  his  children? 

Not  because  he  does  not  think  of  that  family  much  more  than  anyone  can 
tell,  but  simply  because  his  thoughts  have  never  been  directed  along  that 
line.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  and  each  of  you  must  take  it  home 
with  you.  Each  human  being  is  an  architect,  and  the  human  body  is 
the  result.  Yon  are  as  you  have  made  yourselves.  This  I  would  like  to  im 
press  upon  the  farmers'  wives.  I  am  coming  down  to  a  very  simple  state- 
ment, but  a  true  one.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  every  child  should 
be  an  architect,  and  that  she  should  be  an  architect  for  herself  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  building  the  children  ana  men  of  this  great  country.  Please  do  not 
forget,  you  men  of  the  universe,  please  do  not  forget,  that  every  man  that  i* 
great  is  made  so  by  his  mother,  and  that  the  women  of  this  country  are  the 
mothers  of  the  men,  and  to  the  ultimate  results  of  these  laws,  be  they  good 
or  bad,  we  must  look  to  the  women. 

Men  are  bread  winners.  They  have  been  brought  up  from  infancy  to  look 
to  the  building  of  the  country  and  of  politics,  and  to  leave  the  family  and 
the  care  of  the  home  to  the  wife.  Let  every  woman,  when  she  progresses r 
not  try  to  do  that  which  the  men  have  done.  Let  us  have  a  higher  aim.  Do 
not  try  to  do  what  men  have  done,  but  let  us  advance  along  womanly  lines. 
Let  us  at  once  see  how  we  can  make  better  homes  and  happier  families,  and 
thereby  better  men  for  this  great  country.  We  have  so  much  food  in  this 
country  compared  with  the  foods  of  other  countries,  and  it  is  so  badly  cooked. 

I  did  my  first  work  with  Commodore  Vanderbilt  in  the  slums.  There  they 
fried  everything — onions,  potatoes,  meat — everything  was  fried.  The  frying 
pan  was  the  most  important  element  in  the  district. 

Do  not  mix  digestion  with  nutrition.  Fatty  foods,  you  have  heard  today y 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  The  girls  in  all  the 
public  schools  should  be  taught  to  cook.  The  mother  should  not  be  expected 
to  teach  the  girl  to  cook  at  nome  any  more  than  she  should  be  expected  to- 
teach  her  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

The  farmer's  wife  must  have  meals  on  time,  not  because  it  is  necessary, 
but  because  we  have  accustomed  men  to  getting  their  meals  when  they  ask 
for  them.  When  a  man  comes  in  at  twelve  he  expects  to  find  dinner  pre- 
pared. Here  are  little  girls  who  want  to  assist  mother.  She  will  quickly 
say,  "Girls,  get  out  of  my  way,  get  out  of  the  kitchen,  you  bother  me,"  and 
they  never  learn.  They  go  to  the  University  and  come  back  to  the  farm 
only  to  quickly  leave  it  because  they  do  not  understand  their  work.  The 
schools  are  teaching  the  girls,  not  to  put  them  into  the  kitchen,  but  especially 
to  put  them  out.  The  woman  who  understands  domestic  economy  plans  her 
meals  a  week  ahead,  but  she  doesn't  stand  at  a  table,  five  hours  making  a 
layer  cake  that  will  take  five  minutes  to  eat  and  make  five  weeks  of  indiges- 
tion. What  we  want  to  do  most  of  all  is  to  keep  the  women  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Each  person  on  this  platform  this  afternoon  has  mide  a  strong  plea  for 
university  cooking,  and  I  will  make  a  stronger  plea.  The  farmer's  wife  must 
have  something  to  help  her  out  to  a  comfortable  old  age.  I  tithe  clubs  of  do- 
mestic science  each  group  of  you  get  together  and  see  now  you  can  better  im- 
prove your  home  and  train  the  men  who  will  not  expect  what  your  husband 
expects  of  you.  Then  your  daughters  will  not  have  the  obstacles  to  overcome 
that  you  have  had  all  your  lives. 

Let  us  have  good,  well  selected  food  that  will  not  crowd  out  all  the  time  in 
preparing  it.  If  I  had  to  go  through  the  unsystematic  way  in  which  the 
average  housewife  prepares  a  meal  I  certainly  should  not  think  it  pleasant. 

I  thank  you  all  very  much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity,  and  as  you  go 
home  carry  with  you  some  of  the  thoughts  given  you  by  these  excellent 
papers,  and  they  may  save  you  many  hours  of  suffering. 
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Mrs.  King:  Mrs.  Mary  Turner  Carriel  will  address  us  this  after- 
noon on  "Our  University." 

Mrs.  Carriel  gave  the  following  add  reds : 

When  your  committee  invited  me  to  take  this  subject,  my  first  thought  was- 
of  my  aged  father  and  the  great  pleasure  it  would  have  been  to  him  to  have 
me  speak  to  you  at  Princeton  on  this  subject,  which  had  always  been  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  him  at  Princeton,  where  the  first  interest  in  industrial 
education  was  taken  and  where  the  first  organization  was  started  for  this  in- 
terest. I  thought  of  the  many  hours  we  should  spend  together  in  reviewing 
this  university  nistory,  of  his  work  in  establishing,  and  of  his  hope  for  its 
future  growth.  But  a  loving  Father  has  taken  him  gently,  tenderly — so  tend- 
erly, softly,  into  his  rest,  that  he  knew  not  when  the  great  change  was  so- 
near,  and  has  gone  to  his  reward  to  be  with  the  Christ  whom  he  loved  so  well 
and  followed  so  faithfully  through  the  ninety-four  years  of  his  life.  So  I 
come  to  you  without  the  inspiration  of  his  presence  and  his  knowledge,  but 
with  the  everlasting  presence  of  his  loving  spirit  and  tender  sympathy. 

To  every  daughter,  her  father  is  a  hero  and  a  leader,  as  well  as  a  lover  and 
guide.  Blessed  is  that  daughter  when  her  father  is  also  to  others  a  hero  and 
a  leader. 

The  first  movements  in  the  lines  of  industrial  education  was  made  in  Illi- 
nois, and  to  Illinois  belongs  the  honor  of  that  first  step.  In  1833  Jonathan 
B.  Turner  came  from  Yale  College  to  Jacksonville  to  take  a  position.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  he  rode  over  the  prairies  visiting  the  log  cabins, 
interesting  the  farmers  and  mothers  in  the  industrial  and  all  kinds  of  educa- 
tion. When  his  horse  crossed  the  rivers  and  the  plains,  for  there  was  not  a 
foot  path  in  any  direction,  the  prairies  in  their  vastness  and  their  solitude 
appealed  to  him.  The  wind,  whispering  through  the  tall  prairie  grass  seemed 
to  whisper  to  him,  "How  can  we  oe  cultivated?"  When  the  doctors  left  the 
college  halls  they  were  well  prepared,  but  not  one  single  word  of  help  was 
to  be  found  in  any  book,  in  any  paper,  or  in  any  school  or  college  in  all  this 
broad  land.  Today  a  young  man,  a  farmer,  who  starts  out  in  his  life  work 
has  more  than  simple  energy  to  make  a  success  of  life.  He  need  not  toil 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  and  find  at  the  end  of  the  long  year  that  he 
ha><  been  aevoting  all  his  strength  to  a  crop  unsuited  to  his  soil  and  nothing 
to  reward  him  for  his  labor.  Today  he  can  send  specimens  of  his  soil  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  receive  accurate  and  positive  information  as  to  what 
crop  it  i<  best  adapted  for  and  what  insect  will  mar  its  growth  and  lessen  its 
yield.     He  does  not  learn  by  long  years  of  sad  experience  in  this  day. 

In  order  to  devote  himself  more  especially  to  this  question  of  industrial 
education,  Mr.  Turner  resigned  his  position  us  a  professor  in  the  Illinois  col- 
lege after  fifteen  years  of  work  there,  during  that  time  occupying  every  chair 
in  the  curriculum.  A  poor  man.  out  of  health  and  with  a  large  family  de- 
pendent upon  the  daily  efforts  of  his  life,  by  day  he  worked  and  by  night  he 
studied  and  wrote,  and  when  finally  this  plan  of  industrial  education  stood 
out  clear  and  plain  in  his  own  mind,  weak  in  hand  and  powers,  with  eyes 
almost  extinguished,  he  lectured  over  this  State  and  paid  his  own  expenses. 
He  was  led  about  from  place  to  place  by  Bronson  Murray,  President  of  the 
Illinois  League. 

I  know  the  people  of  Princeton  always  spoke  kindly,  encouraging  words  to 
him  of  that  work  when  he  needed  it  the  most.  In  1853  he  was  invited  to  de- 
liver an  address  at  the  State  Fair  of  the  State,  upon  the  Millenium  of  Labor. 
While  standing  upon  the  fair  grounds  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  a  friend 
came  to  him  and  said,  "Do  you  know  what  absurd  rumors  are  flying  over 
this  fair  ground t  They  say  your  home  was  burned  last  night.'7  My  father 
took  from  his  pocket  a  telegram  and  handed  it  to  him — one  he  had  received 
from  my  mother,  and  to  which  he  replied t  "I  hear  you  and  the  children  are 
safe  and  will  come  as  soon  as  my  lecture  is  over."  "Do  you  call  me  friend, 
and  keep  such  news  from  me?"  asked  his  friend.  "Tell  them,  every  one,'' 
my  father  replied,  "that  the  lecture  will  be  given  at  the  appointed  hour." 

He  stepped  forward  and  delivered  that  address.  At  the  close  Dr.  John 
,  the  first  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  of  Chicago,  stepped  to  the  plat- 
form and  told  at  what  great  personal   loss  that  lecture  had  been  given  and 
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added,  that  there  was  a  little  box  nailed  up  by  the  gateway  and  all  who  felt 
so  inclined,  could  contribute  toward  diminishing  the  loss.  When  that  little 
box  was  opened  over  five  hundred  dollars  were  turned  into  his  hands,  a  big 
sum  to  him  in  those  days— and  every  penny  of  it  weighted  with  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  farmers  of  Illinois. 

In  reading  of  the  efforts  of  pioneer  workers  in  new  fields  of  labor  do  you 
«ver  read  between  the  lines  the  life  of  the  wife  and  mother?  My  mother!  I 
can  see  her  now  with  her  mild  dark  eyes,  and  her  skin  as  fair  as  the  shell  on 
the  shore  of  the  southern  sea, — timid,  afraid  of  the  darkness  and  storms. 
One  picture  hangs  on  memories  wall.  Six  children  are  gathered  around — one 
little  girl,  the  others  boys — looking  up  with  pleading  lips  to  that  father's  face 
as  the  mother  says,  "Must  you  go  again,  must  you  go  again?"  I  can  see  the 
tender  look  in  my  father's  eyes  and  near  his  encouraging  words,  yet  regret- 
ful tone  as  he  answers,  ,4Yes,  mother,  but  I  will  not  stay  long.  I  will  return 
as  soon  as  nry  lecture  is  over."  A  ad  so  the  mother,  counting  the  days  and 
hours  that  must  intervene,  waited;  for  trains  did  not  run  then  every  hour 
nor  make  connections  at  every  cross  road,  few  and  far  as  they  were  between. 
These  were  the  costs  and  prices  which  were  paid  in  the  early  days  for  the 
university  which  today  is  the  crowning  glory  of  our  State.  Grand  and  beau- 
tiful it  stands  before  us,  but  it  was  not  established  without  great  effort,  great 
self-sacrifice  and  denial. 

In  1857  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  by  Representative  Morrill,  for 
the  plan  grew  in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  but  they  were  anxious  that  it  should 
not  be  for  Illinois  alone,  but  that  it  should  extend  to  every  state  in  the  land. 
The  first  year  it  did  not  pass  in  the  House;  the  second  year  it  was  introduced 
and  passed  in  the  House  and  did  not  pass  the  Senate.  The  third  year  it 
passed  both  House  and  Senate  and  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan.  Then 
were  the  hearts  of  workers  discouraged.  But  when  the  campaign  of  1861 
came  on,  they  knew  their  bill  was  safe,  for  both  candidates  had  pledged  their 
support  to  this  bill.  After  the  election  of  Lincoln,  Senator  Douglas  wrote  to 
my  father  asking  for  a  complete  history  and  plan  of  this  industrial  university, 
saying  that  he  wished  the  honor  of  introducing  it  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  carefully  written  and  sent  to  the  postoffice  by  my  oldest 
brother,  who  on  the  way  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  Senator  Douglas  in 
Chicago  the  day  before,  June  4,  1861.  It  was  afterward  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Wade  of  Ohio,  and  ever  since  our  efforts  have  been  accompanied 
with  success.  It  has  grown  in  our  own  State  marvelously  in  every  way  ex- 
cept one.  When  the  university  was  opened  were  the  best  things  given  to  the 
agricultural  department?  Aud  it  was  for  the  agricultural  department  that  all 
the  strife  and  battles  were  fought.  If  they  had  attempted  to  establish  a 
classical  university  do  you  think  denunciation  would  have  been  hurled  at 
them  from  the  pulpits  and  newspapers?  Dou  you  think  they  would  have  been 
met  with  opposition?  It  was  for  that  department  and  that  alone  that  all  these 
weary  years  of  strife  were  lived.  When  those  long  outgrew,  they  appealed 
to  the  legislature,  and  every  department  met  with  a  splendid  appropriation. 
The  mechanical  engineering  department  appealed  for  a  beautiful  new  build- 
ing and  today  a  new  building  crowns  that  place.  Every  penny  was  appro- 
priated that  was  asked  for  and  every  penny  put  into  it.  The  workshop  the 
same,  the  military  hall  the  same  and  the  electrical  department  the  same. 
And  since  I  have  been  in  the  university,  we  have  asked  for  $160,000  for  a 
library,  and  every  penny  was  given  freely  and  graciously.  Pupils  are  coming 
to  it  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  from  Colorado  and  all  the  states  be- 
tween, though  it  is  only  two  years  old.  A  heating  plant  was  asked  for  and 
every  penny  was  given,  but  when  we  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  the  agri- 
cultural building,  the  very  thing  we  had  been  so  long  fighting  for,  not  one 
red  cent  could  we  get.  Four  years  ago  we  asked  for  $40,000  for  a  building, 
but  not  one  penny  did  we  get.  It  was  the  farmers  on  that  appropriation 
committee  that  cut  off  that  appropriation.  Two  years  ago  we  asked  for  $80,- 
000  for  the  agricultural  building,  not  one  penny  did  we  get.  There  is  nothing 
at  that  university  so  needed  as  the  agricultural  department,  for  which  the 
university  was  established. 

The  president  of  every  university  and  executive  officer  sees  that  every  penny 
is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given.    Not  one  single  penny 
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is  devoted  to  anything  else,  no  matter  how  great  the  need  may  be.  And  one 
record  which  has  been  made  by  that  university,  that  has  been  made  by  no 
other,  is  that  every  building  on  that  university  campus  has  been  erected  for 
the  sum  appropriated.  There  never  have  been  walls  put  up  and  left  unfin- 
ished for  the  next  legislature  to  appropriate  money  to  complete  it. 

There  are  just  two  things  in  all  this  wide  world  that  a  nation  can  not  do 
without.  No  nation  since  the  world  began  ever  did  do  without  it,  ever  will 
do  without.  We  have  done  without  lawyers  and  doctors,  but  you  never  can 
do  without  women  and  farmers.  In  those  two  lines  our  university  is  weak. 
It  has  no  agricultural  home,  it  has  no  women's  hall,  because  that  depart- 
ment was  added  in  more  recent  years.  But  we  believe  we  will  get  both  now. 
There  have  been  many  complaints  by  the  agricultural  students,  for  they  have 
been  in  the  attics  and  basements.  Where  would  you  have  them  be?  Out  in 
the  barn-yard  or  up  in  the  tree  tops  with  the  birds  and  chickens?  They  must 
go  somewhere.  How  many  students  can  you  win  to  a  university,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  old  furniture  of  the  attics  and  basements,  and 
are  only  allowed  there  through  the  generosity  of  the  departments  they  are 
crowding  into.  Now,  why  is  it?  It  is  no  fault  of  the  president  or  dean,  who 
has  worked  there  through  the  most  overwhelming  discouragements.  £  think 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  appropriation  committee.  I  think  the  fault  is  this. 
When  all  those  battles  were  fought  and  the  strife  was  over,  the  farmers 
thought  the  battles  were  all  ended,  and  that  it  belonged  to  them  for  all  time, 
and  would  always  be  theirs  without  their  care  and  protection,  forgetting 
that  ever  since  the  world  began  the  battle  has  always  been  against  the  farmer. 
Forgetting  that  it  is  like  the  battle  with  sin,  it  would  last  through  all  gen- 
erations. It  must  be  fought  over  and  over  again.  They  must  look  after  their 
own  needs  and  necessities.    Nobody  else  will  do  it  for  them. 

The  mechanical  department  of  our  university  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  very  best  in  the  United  States;  the  other  departments  the  same. 
The  little  experiment  station  at  Havanna  stands  first  in  all  the  world.  The 
records  which  they  send  out  are  unquestionable.  The  one  in  Lapland  and 
the  one  at  Buda  Pesth  all  turn  to  it  for  its  records,  and  receive  them  unques- 
tioningly.  The  scientists  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  their  own  nations  because  they  have  no  experiment  stations  equal  to  the 
little  station  on  the  Illinois  river.  Our  department  would  be  equal  to  thi.%  if 
we  could  only  have  the  appropriation.  We  receive  the  interest  on  $480,000, 
but  not  one  red  penny  can  be  expended  for  a  building.  The  income  can  only 
be  used  for  current  expenses.     How  can  we  get  along  without  any  building? 

They  tell  us  in  Springfield  that  the  appropriation  is  in  exactly  the  same 
danger  this  year  that  it  was  two  years  ago.  "  The  very  men  on  that  appropri- 
ation committee,  who  are  farmers,  are  going  to  vote  against  it.  One  man 
told  me,  a  farmer,  that  he  would  not  give  one  red  cent  to  that  university, 
and  in  that  conversation  he  said  he  had  several  boys  and  girls  and  every  one 
he  had  sent  out  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  be  educated.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  a  man  in  the  grand  State  of  Illinois  and  send  my 
children  outside  for  an  education  when  we  were  eminently  able  to  give  it  to 
them. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  of  the  president  of  that  university. 
I  could  give  you  such  a  description  that  would  make  every  one  of  you  rise  to 
your  feet  with  a  glad  hurrah.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  a  man 
of  wonderful  executive  ability  and  a  friend  to  all  your  interests.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  the  professors  of  Harvard  said  to  one  of  us:  "Do  you  know  what 
a  grand  man  you  have  there  at  the  head  of  your  university?  You  want  to 
treat  him  well  for  there  is  more  than  one  plan  of  the  national  government  to 
get  him  from  you."  Let  us  support  him  and  defend  him.  Defend  him  from 
misrepresentation  which  are  sure  to  attack  any  man  or  woman  who  stands 
upon  a  higher  plane.  Just  as  the  tall  pine  receives  the  lightning  stroke 
and  the  bramble  at  its  base  goes  unharmed. 


Mrs.  King: — I  know  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  this  after- 
noon to  listen  to  Mrs.  Nellie  Kedzie  in  her  address,  "  The  Profession 
of  Housekeeping.7' 

Mrs.  Nellie  Kedzie,  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Illinois,  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

In  this  day  of  such  sharp  and  piti- 
less competition  that  every  energy 
must  be  bent  to  any  kind  of  work 
that  is  taken  up,  in  order  to  make  it 
a  success,  there  can  be  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  men  and  women  as  to 
the  amount  of  preparation  that  must 
be  made  for  any  line  of  business  that 
any  man  or  woman  enters.  When  a 
farmer  plans  to  put  his  boy  on  the 
farm  where  he  has  delved  and  toiled 
>  to  make  his  living— to  make  a  home 

— he  plans  for  that  boy  to  know  all 
that  ne  can  possibly  put  into  him, 
about  the  science  of  farming-.  He 
plans  to  have  that  boy  know  some- 
thing about  the  composition  of  soils, 
to  know  something-  of  the  yield  of 
different  crops,  to  know  something  of 
the  breeding  of  caitle,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  varied  routine  that  must 
come.  He  plans  to  have  that  boy 
understand  his  business  before  he 
takes  hold  of  the  farm,  to  make  of  it 
a  better  farm  than  his  father  made  it. 
When  a  man  plans  to  put  his  boy 
through  any  of  the  professions— as  we 
speak  of  them  today — he  plans  every 
Mrs.  Nellie  Kediie.  time  to  give  to  that  boy  all  the  train- 

ing possible,  to  give  to  him  all  the 
knowledge  and  preparation  that  can  come  to  him.  And  is  there  any  question 
in  the  minds  of  anybody  today  about  the  advisability  of  a  woman's  planning, 
of  a  woman's  preparation  for  whatever  she  is  to  dot  Are  women  so  much 
better — have  they  so  much  more  ability,  so  much  more  brain  than  men — that 
they  can  take  up  a  life  work  without  any  preparation!  No!  The  only  thing 
is  this:  Women  have  taken  up  their  life  work  and  have  done  it  as  best  they 
could  without  preparation.  They  have  made  their  bricks  without  straw,  but 
they  have  made  them  as  best  they  could,  and  that  best  has  made  woman  a 
glorious  success,  for  she  bas  put  her  life  into  the  work. 

When  we  can  come  today  to  the  point  where  we  talk  aboutthe  "  Profession 
of  Housekeeping,"  we  mean  something  that  has  been  planned  fully — that  has 
been  worked  for— prepared  for.  The  profession  of  housekeeping  should  mean 
as  much  to  us  as  the  profession  of  farming— of  doctoring— of  ministering  unto 
a  congregation — of  planning  Eor  the  law  business  of  the  world.  There  should 
be  no  question  but  that  this  word  "  profession  "  does  belong  to  women  just 
as  it  belongs  to  men,  because  wo  are  entitled  to  it.  Profession  means  some- 
thing for  which  we  have  made  much  preparation  and  for  which  we  have  given 
much  time.  We  are  told  that  a,  profession  needs  much  work  in  order  to  pre-- 
pare  one  for  its  existence.  So  when  we  say  "  The  Professions,'  the  profes- 
sion of  housekeeping,  we  mean  something  that  a  woman  has  prepared  herself 
for— somethiug  she  has  entered  into,  ready  to  do  her  best  wherever  she  is. 

We  feel  sometimes  that  our  girls  need  only  the  belp  we  can  give  them.  I 
fear  we  are  afraid  to  put  upon  them  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  ;  we  are 
afraid  to  ask  them  to  take  up  the  cares  as  they  come  along,  and  so  we  shield 
our  girls,  forgetting  that  by  and  by  they  will  of  their  own  accord  shoulder 
these  burdens,  and  then  they  will  be  so  heavy  they  ean  scarcely  be  carried. 
And  sometimes  tbe  broken  hearts  will  seed  up  a  cry  for  help— all  because 
■they  were  not  prepared. 
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When  a  woman  plans  to  go  into  a  home  which  has  been  prepared  for  her, 
when  she  plans  to  take  up  the  duties  of  household  life,  it  seems  to  me  she  can 
only  have  expected  the  father  and  mother  to  have  done  for  her  all  that  they 
•could,  in  their  best  judgment,  to  prepare  her  for  that  work.  To  have  been 
wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to  have  given  her  the  preparation  she  needed 
for  the  coming  day.  Have  we  done  it?  Have  we  given  them  what  they  need 
to  fit  them  to  step  into  the  homes  that  are  needed  in  the  land?  Sometimes  we 
feel  that  these  girls  of  ours  have  too  much  of  school,  too  much  of  church  and 
community  work.  And  perhaps  they  do.  But  one  of  the  ways  in  which  to 
help  them  toward  being  helpful  to  each  other,  to  their  neighbors,  is  to  make 
that  work  so  easy  in  their  hands  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they 
can  carry  it.  And  so  I  plead  for  the  word,  "  Profession,' '  in  the  manner  of 
housekeeping. '  I  believe  if  we  will  only  dignify  that  work  which  means  more 
to  us  than  any  other,  there  will  be  no  question  about  this  preparation. 

Remember  your  own  Lincoln,  and  ask  of  the  years  that  have  gone  by  where 
he  put  the  responsibility  for  his  power  and  greatness.  Do  you  remember 
what  he  said  about  his  mother?  That  woman  who  took  his  own  mother's  place, 
the  mother  who  trained  him  in  strength  and  power  of  thought?  Ask  any  of 
our  great  men  of  today  where  they  gained  their  inspiration — where  their 
power  lay — and  they  are  glad  to  say,  "My  mother  did  for  me  all  that  was 
needed.' '  Can  we  question  about  the  power  of  motherhood  or  the  power  of 
the  profession  of  housekeeping? 

There  are  a  good  many  ways  in  which  we  are  given  this  preparation  for  our 
girls  and  women.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  best  thoughts  is  to  give 
them  the  strength  of  looking  at  their  work  as  being  the  best  work  in 
the  world.  What  woman  ever  stepped  over  the  threshhold  of  the  man  she 
loves,  but  what  she  feels  in  her  heart  she  will  do  everything  possible  to  make 
that  home  a  center  for  good  and  glorious  work?  If  a  woman  will  feel  that 
every  day,  if  she  will  feel  that  her  profession  is  the  strongest  profession  she 
may  enter,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  she  will  bravely  live  through 
every  trial  that  can  come  into  her  life. 

One  of  the  fir9t  preparations  is  the  matter  of  hand  work.  You  have  heard 
me  speak  of  it  before,  and  I  always  talk  of  it  because  I  think  there  can  be  no 
education  without  it.  The  day  will  come  when  a  man  who  is  educated  to  use 
only  his  brain,  will  be  counted  only  half  a  man. 

I  agree  with  Ruskin  when  he  says  there  can  be  no  happy  thought  without 
labor,  and  no  healthy  labor  without  thought.  And  so  this  manual  labor,  this 
hand  work,  must  come  in.  One  of  our  writers  said  a  little  while  ago,  "If  you 
ask  me  to  describe  my  idea  of  a  heroine,  I  shall  say  it  is  an  educated  Ameri- 
can woman  who  wears  the  gowns  she  makes  with  her  own  hands."  And 
when  the  thought  has  come  upon  us  that  we  will  do  anything  that  we  need  to 
do,  and  that  we  shall  know  all  about  our  work,  then  shall  there  be  a  begin- 
ning toward  our  true  work  in  a  profession. 

I  went  into  a  great  lumber  camp  last  summer  and  I  said  to  the  man  who 
owned  it:  "Do  you  know  anything  about  the  work  outside  of  your  office?" 
and  he  laughed  as  he  said,  "If  I  did  not  I  would  have  gone  under  five  years 
ago  as  halt  the  lumber  men  went  in  on  this  river."  And  I  asked  him  how 
he  knew,  and  he  replied,  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  told  my  father  that  just  as 
soon  as  I  was  through  school  I  wanted  to  go  into  his  mill,  and  my  father  said, 
'Well,  if  that  is  your  desire,  then  you  shall  begin  this  vacation,'  and  he  set 
me  to  work  picking  logs,  and  when  I  did  not  pick  logs  well  he  docked  my 
wages;  next  he  stood  me  in  the  water,  sometimes  up  to  my  arms,  hauling  the 
logs  out,  and  then  he  made  me  attend  to  the  saws.  It  took  me  four  years, 
and  then  three  years  after  that  to  step  into  his  office  and  begin  work  with 
him,  and  then  my  father  said  that  perhaps  some  day  I  might  learn  to  be  a 
lumberman." 

I  went  only  three  weeks  ago  into  a  glucose  factory  and  the  man  who  took 
me  through  that  factory  showed  me  what  they  did  with  sixty  thousand  bush- 
els of  your  corn  every  three  hours.  He  showed  me  the  three  kinds  of  starch, 
three  kinds  of  dextrine,  three  kinds  of  sugar  and  syrup,  and  the  black  stuff 
they  us3  for  a  substitute  for  rubber.  Aud  I  said  to  him,  "Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  making  all  these  things?"    And  he  also  said,  "If  I  didn't  I  would 
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not  be  here;  they  would  not  keep  me  five  minutes  as  the  superintendent  of 
this  factory  if  1  did  not  know  all  these  things."  And  I  said,  "Could  you 
step  in  and  do  any  of  the  work?"  and  he  replied  that  he  would  hate  to  take 
the  sugar  boiler's  place,  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  it  in  a  few  days — 
hardly  on  a  moment's  notice.  That  man  knew  all  the  processes  that  were 
going  on  there.  It  is  just  so  in  every  walk  of  life.  You  do  not  trust  your 
money  with  a  banker  who  knowns  nothing  of  banking  business.  You  do  not 
trust  any  of  your  business  work  with  men  who  do  not  know  all  of  the  processes. 
And  why  should  we  women  trust  ourselves  and  our  families  into  hands  that 
do  not  know  sufficiently  of  their  profession — the  profession  of  house  keeping? 
Why  should  we  expect  raw  girls  from  Sweden  to  come  over  here  and  go  into 
our  "kitchens  and  expect  them  to  run  our  houses  properly,  when  we  do  not 
kn6w  how  to  do  the  work?  Is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  a  woman  ought  to 
know  more  about  her  profession  than  any  body?  It  is  not  necessary  that  she 
shall  do  it  every  day.  That  lumberman  today  does  not  stand  in  the  water 
and  haul  logs;  that  glucose  man  does  not  attend  to  anything,  but, only  man- 
ages and  keeps  the  strings  that  make  all  that  great  factory.  And  why  should 
not  women  learn  to  do,  and  know  all  the  ins  and  outs,  and  why  can  not  they 
then  stand  and  hold  the  strings  and  keep  the  household  work  going  smoothly? 

Men  take  up  a  profession  and  follow  it.  Women  do.  too,  sometimes.  A 
man  plans  to  be  a  chemist  and  he  puts  his  strength  and  nis  life  into  learning 
something  about  foods,  in  trying  how  to  find  new  mixtures,  and  new  absorb- 
ents and  new  elements  in  new  materials.  Our  chemists  have  found  out  within 
the  last  few  years  that  sugar  beets  can  give  us  as  good  sugar  as  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  cane,  and  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  I  heard  from  Michigan 
about  beet  sugar  work  up  there.  They  have  made  enough  to  pull  $45,000  bounty 
out  of  the  treasury.  All  that  work  was  done  by  the  chemists  because  they 
found  out  how  to  make  the  beet  sugar,  how  to  make  it  into  the  marketable 
product.  The  same  chemist  has  done  a  world  of  work  for  the  farmer.  It 
seems  a  great  deal  to  the  farmer  to  raise  twenty  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre  and 
be  able  to  sell  those  same  beets  for  $4.50  a  ton.  but  that  is  just  what  is  hap- 
pening up  there  in  Michigan.  The  chemists  nave  planned  and  worked  out 
Problems  and  have  learned  that  wheats  of  some  varieties  will  give  more 
ushels  to  the  acre  than  others,  and  is  it  not  worth  finding  out  that  the  wheat 
which  gives  more  to  the  acre  will  give  just  as  good  bread  as  the  variety 
which  gives  less? 

Why  should  not  women  follow  in  their  footsteps?  The  women,  into  whose 
hands  they  give  the  products  of  their  labors.  Should  not  she  plan  to  make 
their  productions  just  as  effective  as  possible?  So,  when  she  has  learned  to 
make  her  garments,  she  must  learn  to  use  her  brain  just  as  well  in  the  plan- 
ning of  her  food.  No  matter  how  much  a  woman  may  know  about  the  value 
of  foods,  if  she  does  not  know  how  to  cook  those  foods  properly,  her  knowl- 
edge is  all  in  vain.  A  pound  of  beefsteak  should  give  184  grains  of  nitrogen, 
but  suppose- it  be  fried  in  grease,  which  no  stomach  can  assimilate? 

Whenever  we  feel  that  we  must  know  no  more  of  food  values,  another 
knowledge  must  follow,  that  of  preparing  the  food.  Just  here  in  the  line  of 
making  the  food  palatable  comes  a  thought.  I  know  we  all  have  talked 
about  the  nutritive  foods,  that  some  foods  are  much  more  nutritive  than 
others,  and  some  of  the  mothers  have  found  that  they  must  get  hold  of  these 
foods  and  eat  of  them,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  them  well. 
Along  the  line  of  planning  for  food,  comes  the  ability  to  prepare,  and  every 
girl  who  has  the  ability  to  cook  well  has  the  power  to  make  anything. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  homes  of  this  land  depend  upon  the  food. 
The  men  who  five  in  homes  where  their  meals  are  carefully  planned,  where 
they  are  carefully  prepared,  are  not  found  to  be  the  men  who  depend  upon 
intoxicants  for  their  strength.  The  merchant  prince  who  has  his  food  care- 
fully planned  is  not  the  man  who  lingers  over  the  wine  cup. 

There  can  be  no  thought  which  ought  to  come  more  strongly  to  a  woman 
than  this  thought  of  preparing  herself  so  thoroughly  in  the  line  of  foods, 
that  she  can  do  what  she  will  with  the  table  that  shall  come  into  her  keeping. 
It  is  not  always  true  that  a  woman  preparing  for  this  kind  of  work  finds  it  in 
her  own  home. 
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One  of  the  most  pitiful  cases  that  has  ever  come  to  ray  knowledge,  came  to 
me  this  winter  from  a  man  who  said,  "What  am  I  going  to  do.?  You  talk 
about  girls  and  what  they  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  homes — what  they  ought 
to  be  taught  somewhere,"  and  he  began  bravely  enough;  **I  have  three  little 

S'rls,  one  twelve,  one  nine  and  the  smallest  five.  Last  August  we  buried 
eir  mother — and  here  his  chin  quivered — and  I  have  tried  all  up  and  down 
this  part  of  the  State  to  find  a  housekeeper  to  come  in  and  do  for  those  girls 
the  work  that  should  be  done.  I  have  tried  wherever  there  were  agencies;  I 
have  tried  among  my  friends.  I  haven't  a  relative  on  earth  who  can  come  to 
me,  and  so  far  I  have  not  found  anybody  to  take  hold  of  my  home.  L  can  not 
put  my  little  girs  in  the  hands  of  the  hired  girls  the  agencies  recommend. 
What  am  L  going  to  do?"  And  I  thought  it  was  a  strange  thing  that  we 
American  women  have  not  brought  up  our  girls  to  feel  that  there  is  a  pro- 
fession of  housekeeping. 

There  are  some  other  lines  in  which  the  profession  of  housekeeping  needs 
strengthening.  When  our  girls  have  learned  that  not  only  do  they  need  to 
know  how  to  use  their  own  hands,  but  need  to  know  how  to  teach  the  women 
who  come  to  help  them,  need  to  know  how  to  do  every  thing  so  that  they  can 
do  it  for  themselves,  and  to  know  how  to  reach  out  and  teach  their  neighbors. 
The  best  homes  in  the  land  are  the  homes  that  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
inmates  of  those  homes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  eighty- four  per  cent  of 
the  homes  are  carried  on  without  hired  help.  If  there  is  only  sixteen  per 
cent  that  are  going  to  employ  hired  help,  there  can  be  little  use  for  the  lady 
who  stands  by  and  says,  I  do  not  want  to  know  about  things.  There  can  be 
but  little  use  for  the  woman  who  does  not  know  about  everything  that  can  be 
known  within  her  reach  about  foods  and  housekeeping. 

The  strongest  material  to  come  from  this  housekeeping,  is  the  building  up 
of  character.  If  a  girl  feels  that  to  go  into  a  man's  home  and  carry  on  its 
work,  setting  him  the  best  table  possible  and  make  that  home  a  growing 
place,  if  she  feels  that  that  is  the  noblest  work  on  earth,  then  she  is  going  to 
go  into  it.  Women  hold  the  power  in  their  hands  to  give  girls  thought  and 
strength  in  these  lines. 

If  there  are  children  in  the  home — and  no  home  reaches  its  full  duty  with- 
out children — there  is  no  end  to  the  questions  the  little  people  ask.  "There  is 
no  end  to  the  knowledge  the  mothers  need  to  know.  When  the  children  come 
in  with  their  hands  full  of  flowers  or  vegetables,  and  when  they  get  old 
enough  to  raise  the  vegetables  themselves,  is  it  not  a  comfort  to  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  it,  is  it  not  a  part  of  the  profession  of  housekeeping? 
When  these  children  get  older,  and  have  to  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
not  given  in  lessons,  does  it  not  mean  a  great  deal  to  have  the  mother  have 
all  this  knowledge  at  her  fingers'  ends?  And  then  comes  the  patience  that 
comes  from  the  working  out  of  problems  that  were  given  her  in  younger 
'  years.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  world  of  patience  to  drive  into  those  little  people 
the  thoughts  we  wish  them  to  hold,  and  the  patient  building  of  the  character 
in  the  little  ones  will  by  and  by  find  its  reward  as  the  little  ones  grow  into 
men  and  women.  And,  when  you  question  sometimes  a  great  many  of  the 
things  that  go  on  in  this  land,  a  great  many  things  that  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  during  the  past  years,  the  question  can  only  como  back  to  the 
homes  for  solution.  If  the  Domes  had  been  right,  if  the  mothers  had  thor- 
oughly learned  their  profession,  if  the  mothers  had  been  such  thorough 
workers  in  their  profession  that  they  had  built  up  the  character  that  was 
needed  to  make  clean,  honest  men,  and  helpful  women,  we  would  not  have 
had  any  question  whether  the  work  and  doings  in  high  places  were  of  the 
best.  It  always  would  have  been  right,  for  there  would  have  been  no  thought 
of  anything  but  right. 

The  building  of  character  grows  along  other  directions.  The  woman 
who  stands  in  her  community  as  being  a  tower  of  strength  in 
social  matters  is  the  woman  who  is  looked  for  everywhere.  She 
is  almost  always  the  woman  who  has  done  anything  that  has  come 
into  her  hands.  And  lest  some  of  the  mothers  be  discouraged 
with  their  little  girls,  I  will  say  that  it  is  frequently  the  "torn- boy 
girl"  who  grows  into  such  a  woman.  She  is  the  little  girl  who  has  had  to 
learn  to  m^nd  her  dress  which  she  has  torn,  to  harness  her  horse  when  she 
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wishes  to  ride,  and  the  girl  who  goes  fishing  and  has  to  pick  the  fish-hook 
out  of  her.  own  fingers,  and  the  quickness  and  brightness  which  she  has 
learned  in  this  every-day  out-of-door  life  stands  her  in  stead  by  and  by.  She 
never  lacks  for  power  in  her  household. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  we  will  have  these  lines  of  study  which  I  have 
mentioned  put  into  our  public  schools.  We  have  them  in  our  schools  of 
higher  learning  today,  and  some  of  these  days — it  will  not  be  long — we  will 
have  it  in  our  University  at  Champaign,  and  our  girls  who  will  come  out  will 
be  deft  of  hand  and  quick  of  brain  and  heart,  because  they  will  know  how  to 
do  what  they  want  to  do.  And  when  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  go 
into  their  father's  home  or  homes  for  themselves — the  blessed  ones  step  into 
their  own  homes — they  will  have  the  knowledge  which  they  will  need  to  help 
them  all  the  way  along,  so  that  the  glory  of  Illinois  homes  will  be  spread  out 
all  over  this  land.  The  teaching  of  this  science  has  come  to  stay.  We  can 
not  question  it  any  more;  we  have  got  to  know  what  we  are  doing.  And 
when  men  and  women  stand  up  and  say  we  will  have  plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing they  must  remember  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  good  living  to  produce  high 
thinking,  and  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  good  food  is  a  part  of  the  liv- 
ing which  will  come  to  us  because  our  girls  will  be  well  trained.  This  pro- 
fession of  housekeeping  reaches  out  everywhere  because  thre  is  not  any  pro- 
fession but  that  is  made  from  this  profession.  A  woman  who  stands  and  sees 
her  sons  go  out  and  take  different  lines  of  work  must  remember  that  she  has 
given  them  the  example  and  that  they  have  done  only  what  she  has  set  before 
them. 

God  g[ave  us  a  picture  in  this  world  of  what  heaven  may  be  to  us.  That 
picture  is  a  home,  and  the  best  homes  in  the  world  are  simply  a  foretaste  of 
what  heaven  may  be  to  those  of  us  who  go.  Sometimes  I  think  that  you  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  may  grow  weary  of  hearing  us  talk  of  home  and  home-making, 
of  the  necessity  of  this  line  of  work  for  our  girls  and  the  needs  these  gins 
have  for  home-making  work  in  the  schools.  And  then  I  remember  the  story 
of  the  English  clergyman  who  went  to  a  pastorate  and  preached  every  Sun- 
day on  the  same  text.  He  preached  that  year  and  the  next  and  the  next  and 
the  next  upon  the  same  text,  and  finally  his  congregation  concluded  they 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  they  went  to  their  bishop  and  said:  *4Mr.  So-and- 
so  has  preached  every  Sunday  on  the  same  text  for  years.  You  will  have  to 
send  us  another  man."  The  bishop  replied,  "Well,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
you  do  not  like  this  man  I  sent  to  you.  What  is  the  text  he  has  preached  on 
all  these  Sundays?"  Each  man  looked  at  the  other  and  one  said,  *'I  can  not 
repeat  it  exactly,''  and  another  said,  "I  can't  remember,  but  it  is  the  same 
text  though,"  and  so  all  around  the  group.  Then  the  bishop  said,  "Go  home 
until  you  learn  that  text,  and  do  not  come  to  me  again  until  you  know  it  so 
thoroughly  that  you  will  remember  it  wherever  you  are  placed."  And  so  I 
think  the  women  of  Illinois  who  come  year  after  year  to  you,  talking  for  your 
fi'irls — for  the  girls  of  Illinois  come  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  than  the  boys,  for  the  boys  stand  up  in  their  own  strength — need  to 
know  that  they  will  have  no  fear  but  that  they  can  trust  the  men  of  Illinois 
to  give  the  girls  all  that  is  needed.  Some  day  when  the  question  will  come 
about  the  building  suitable  for  these  girls  so  that  they  can  learn  what  is  so 
vital  to  them,  there  will  be  no  question  in  your  minds  whether  you  will  give 
it.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Illinois  for  the  material  of  home-making.  The 
room  is  so  big  that  we  could  not  bound  it  by  saying  it  is  eight  thousand  miles 
deep  and  two  hundred  miles  wide  and  four  hundred  miles  long,  and  during 
all  the  years  we  shall  live  in  Illinois  that  matter  of  home-making  and  the  pro- 
fession of  house  keeping  will  with  us  reach  clear  to  the  stars. 

Here  Mrs.  Carter,  as  President  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Do- 
mestic Science,  announced  a  meeting  of  said  association  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Princeton,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  to  complete  the  organization  or  said  association  and  ap- 
pointed as  committees  the  following  persons: 

On  Constitution — Mrs.  Margaret  Trimble,  Princeton,  Illinois;  Mrs. 
Fell,  of  Edgar,  and  Mrs.  Beal,  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
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On  Resolutions — Mrs.  Mary  Carriell,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  of 
Savoy,  and  Mrs.  Cauffman,  or  Sangamon. 

On  Course  of  Reading — Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  of  Bloomington,  Mrs. 
Emma  8.  Lovejoy,  of  Princeton,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie,  of  Peoria. 

Which  three  committees  were  requested  to  be  ready  with  their  re- 
spective reports  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 


Evening  Session. 


The  convention  met  at  7:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, Prof.  Eugene  Davenport,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ohampaign,  111.,  presiding  as  chairman. 

The  Chairman:     President  Moore  has  an  announcement. 

President  Moore :  The  chair  will  appoint  as  committee  on  resolutions : 
Mr.  Gale,  Prof .  Davenport,  Mr.  Grout,  Mr.  Rankin  and  Mr.  Curtis. 

Prof.  Davenport  assumed  the  chair,  and  after  a  violin  solo  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Brokaw  of  Princeton,  Illinois,  made  toe  following  remarks: 

We  have  lost  from  the  earth  this  winter  the  three  greatest  friends  agricul- 
ture has  ever  known.  Why  it  is  that  these  three  giants  should  have  been 
taken  from  us,  only  He  knows  who  doetb  all  things  well.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  Senator  Morrill,  the  first  man  in  the  thousands  of  years  the  world  has 
stood,  who  undertook  to  legislate  in  favor  of  agricultural  education.  I  refer 
again  to  Mark  Went  worth  Dunham,  the  greatest  breeder  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  And  I  refer  again,  last  and  greatest,  to  our  own  personal  friend, 
Frof.  Turner,  whose  daughter  spoke  to  you  this  afternoon. 

It  is  fitting,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  that  a 
few  moments  be  spent  in  reviewing  the  work  of  these  two  men — Senator 
Morrill  and  Prof.  Turner.  Something  of  its  inspiration,  something  of  the 
laws  that  were  passed,  something  of  the  obligations  that  came  to  the  states, 
and  something  of  the  way  these  obligations  have  been  met  and  discharged. 
This  is  a  kind  of  campaign  winter  for  agriculture  in  Illinois,  and  for  that 
matter,  all  over  the  country.'  I  have  never  known  a  time  when  so  many  let- 
ters came  asking  about  this  method,  when  so  many  people,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  farmers  and  others,  are  coming  to  believe  in  the  advantages 
of  higher  education  among  the  farming  people. 

Strange  it  is  that  more  than  forty  years  has  elapsed  since  the  first  efforts  of 
Prof.  Turner  before  the  movement  he  did  so  much  to  establish  has  become 
actually  published.  Those  of  you  who  had '  the  privilege  of  knowing  this 
great  man,  have  heard  him  tell,  of  course,  of  his  stoiies  of  labor  in  behalf  of 
agricultural  education.  He  never  forgot  to  tell  how,  after  his  bill  had  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  that  good  old  bachelor,  James  Buchanan,  vetoed 
it.  And  how,  after  it  came  again  before  Congress,  another  old  friend 
of  his,  Abraham  Lincoln,  signed  the  bill.  And  having  put  in  motion  the 
wheels  that  would  bring  it  about,  it  was  in  Illinois  they  found  on  the  part 
of  good  people,  great  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  legislature.  But  the  ideas 
that  were  put  into  this  early  work  brought  the  money  that  had  come  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  by  virtue  of  the  enactment  of  certain  laws.  True,  there  had 
-been  some  attempt  in  a  wandering  way,  among  some  of  the  states — the  first 
was  Michigan — to  establish  an  agricultural  school,  but  little  came  of  it.  The 
ideas  were  simply  Prof.  Turner's  carried  over  and  put  in  force  in  that  state. 
He  said,  "We  nave  provided  public  education  in  the  common  branches  for  all 
the  people.  We  have  colleges  for  the  wealthy,  but  we  have  no  means  by 
which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  common  people — the  artisans  of  the 
country — can  secure  their  higher  education,  except  at  a  tremendous  cost  of 
time.  He  called  it  his  idea  tor  the  development  of  the  industrial  people  and 
the  higher  education  of  those  who  labor.  I  will  read  a  little  of  the  first  bill 
that  passed  Congress  in  1862  and  was  approved  by  Lincoln. 
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This  was  a  big  donation  of  public  land  to  the  several  states  and  territories 
who  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanica) 
arts.  After  specifying  that  each  state  should  have  the  public  lands,  80,000 
acres  of  wild  land  for  every  congressman,  it  went  on  to  say,  when  these  lands- 
.are  sold,  the  interest  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  by  each  state  who  shall 
claim  the  benefits  of  this  act,  to  tho  dominant  support  and  maintenance  of  at 
least  one  college  where  the  leading  object,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
studies,  to  teach  some  branches  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  the  state  may  prescribe  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  education  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  in  life.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  first  act  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  people  who  labor.  The  only  amendments  made  to  this  bill  before 
it  passed,  are  those  including  military  tactics.  This  bill  was  passed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  when  everyone  was  thinking  about  the  army. 

Senator  Morrill  said,  in  support  of  this  bill,  "If  you  pass  it,  you  will  in- 
crease the  productive  capacity  of  this  country.  If  you  pass  this  bill  you  will 
insure  that  there  will  never  be  an  unfortunate  peasantry  on  the  lands  of  the 
United  States."  He  said,  "If  you  pass  this  bill  you  will  insure  that  the 
ballot  will  always  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people.  You  will  insure 
that  the  country  will  be  a  great  producing  country,  always  able  to  compete 
with  the  markets  of  the  world." 

One  more  thought  on  this  bill.  No  portion  of  said  funds  nor  of  the  interest 
thereon  shall  be  applied  directly  or  indirectly  under  any  pretense  whatever, 
to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation  of  a  building,  or  part  of  any  building 
or  buildings.  Further,  tne  state  obligates  itself  that  it  shall  supply  the  necr 
essary  lands  and  building  for  the  establishment  of  these  schools.  Under  this 
law,  every  state  in  the  Union  has  established  a  college  of  some  sort — a  few 
agricultural  colleges — a  good  many  of  the  states  establishing  colleges  for  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanical  arts  combined,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
where  this  was  done,  the  mechanical  business  ran  away  with  the  other,  for 
after  the  war  closed,  inventive  genius  ran  high  and  there  was  great  demand 
in  the  shops,  and  little  demand  for  farm  labor.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
yet  true  that  from  that  day  until  now,  every  time  the  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  have  asked  for  a  building  to  accommodate  the  mechanical  side 
of  this  bill  it  has  been  granted.  Every  time,  however,  the  trustees  have  asked 
the  Legislature  to  provide  a  building  for  a  college  of  agriculture — the  other 
part  of  the  act— the  State  has  neglected  to  do  it.  Three  times,  within  six 
years  they  have  been  asked  and  urged  to  establish  a  college  of  agriculture  as 
they  had  the  other  under  the  original  bill. 

This  much  then  for  the  first  act  under  which  each  state  in  the  United  States 
received  money  from  the  sale  of  these  lands — money  which  must  go  for  in- 
struction and  not  for  a  building.  Affairs  dragged  along  from  1862  to  1887, 
when  Representative  Hatch  of  Missouri  said  it  was  very  evident  that  we  had 
not  enought  agriculturists  to  make  a  teachable  science  of  agriculture.  He 
was  stirred  up  by  the  investigations  of  the  laws  of  England,  by  the  work  that 
was  being  done  oy  German  chemists.  In  1887  was  passed  what  is  commonly 
known  among  us  as  the  Hatch  act.  This  reads,  an  act  to  establish  Agric- 
ultural Experiment  Stations  with  the  colleges  established  in  the  several 
states  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July  2,  1862.  This  act  pro- 
vides that  $15,000  in  money  shall  go  to  each  of  the  states  each  year  for  inves- 
tigation only.  He  says  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  experiment  stations  to 
conduct  original  researches  and  conduct  experiments  upon  diseases,  etc.,  and 
the  remedies,  etc.  It  does  permit  that  these  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  to  the  young.  It  is  not  to  teach  what  is  already  known, 
but  to  discover  what  is  unknown.  Notice  the  peculiarity  in  this  act— that 
mechanical  interests  are  not  mentioned.  In  the  land  grant  act  the  mechan- 
ical and  agricultural  stood  side  by  side,  in  the  latter  the  mechanical  part  is 
left  out  and  it  relates  only  to  agriculture. 

So  twice  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  intervened  in  behalf  of 
agriculture.  First  for  instruction  and  second  for  experimentation.  Many 
states  have  received  land  in  the  shape  of  script;  much  of  this  script  was  sold 
at  fifty  cents  an  acre,  and  in  1800,  almost  thirty  years  after  the  fir^t  act  that  I 
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read,  the  same  Senator  Morrill  introduced  and  passed  the  act  which  we  call 
the  act  of  1896,  or  the  second  Morrill  bill.    This  act  is  entitled,   an  act  to  ap- 

Sly  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  en- 
ownment  and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts  that  have  been  established  under  at  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2nd,  1862.  There  has  been  and  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  a  more  complete 
endowment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  now  established,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1800,  and  an 
Annual  increase  for  the  amount  of  such  appropriation  thereafter  for  ten  years 
by  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  after  the  preceding  year,  the  annual  amount 
to  be  paid  to  each  and  every  state,  to  be  $25,000  to  be  applied  only  to  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  the  English  language  and  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical,  physiological  and  natural  sciences,  the 
special  requirements  of  their  industry  in  life.  This  act  also  provides  that  no 
portion  shall  be  applied  to  the  building. 

These  are  the  three  efforts  to  establish  agriculture  in  this  country,  to  be 
well  taught  and  one  to  insure  that  we  shall  now  have  something  to  teach. 
Secretary  Wilson  said  this  fall  in  Washington  they  could  cross  the  water  and 
•we  have  schools  for  teaching  agriculture.  They  are  places  where  the  boys  go 
to  learn  how  to  milk,  and  how  to  make  butter,  but  said  he,  they  say  to  me  no 
country,  no  nation  has  ever  systematically  organized  the  ordinary  machinery 
you  have  here,  first  for  the  advance  of  agriculture  and  second  for  instruction; 
in  those  respects  we  lead  the  world. 

Now  the  point  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  In  those  states  where  these 
bills  were  accepted  for  face  value,  and  where  buildings  were  early  provided, 
both  for  the  college  of  mechanical  arts  and  for  those  of  agriculture,  we  have 
strong  schools  of  both  kinds.  I  could  name  them  if  I  should  take  the  time. 
There  are  states  where  the  colleges  of  agriculture  are  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing. They  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  these  acts.  Illinois, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  is  about  the  last  of  the  great  states  to  make  a  move.  We 
are  led  by  no  less  than  eighteen  states  in  the  matter  of  getting  ready  to  teach 
agriculture.  There  is  no  state  in  America  that  under  these  two  acts  have  es- 
tablished as  strong  an  engineering  college  as  the  one  in  Illinois.  We  have  at 
Champaign  the  best  engineering  school  in  America  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I 
wish  I  could  say  there  is  not  any  institution  in  America  as  good  as  that  is. 
We  have  there  the  best  school  of  architecture  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. These  people  have  $2,000,000  worth  of  buildings,  and  they  will  need 
more  soon.  But  we  have  no  building  for  agriculture.  Illinois  has  forgotten 
it. 

I  have  taken  time  to  go  over  this  matter  because  there  are  so  many  ques- 
tions coming  in  in  this  day  about  the  whole  subject.  If  I  did  not  trespass 
upon  your  time  the  University  would  not  be  represented  here  tonight.  It 
would  be  unpardonable  in  me,  while  we  are  on  this  matter,  of  our  agricul- 
tural building  if  I  did  not  say  what  I  have  omitted  to  say  and  speak  of  the 
splendid  work  that  has  been  carried  on  all  this  winter  by  this  State  Farmers' 
Institute.  Last  fall  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  State 
Farmers1  Institute  to  urge  upon  the  people  and  go  before  them  and  show 
them  the  need  for  this  building.  This  committee  was  headed  by  Mr.  King, 
of  Bloomington. 

Mr.  Davenport:  We  will  now  continue  the  program  of  the  even- 
ing, "  How  can  Agricultural  Life  be  made  Attractive/'  by  Miss  Lillian 
Ford,  of  Princeton,  who  became  interested  in  this  subject  while  tak- 
ing a  course  under  Prof.  Zigman.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from 
people  how  to  make  our  lives  attractive. 

Miss  Ford  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

How  Can  Agricultural  Life  be  Made  Attractive? 

How  can  agricultural  life  be  made  attractive?  How  can  the  pursuit  of  ag- 
riculture, with  its  attendant  surroundings  be  made  attractive t  Where  lies 
the  want  to   be  met?    With  the  pursuit  or  with  the  surroundings?    In  the 
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stimulation,  in  the  use  of  his  mental  powers,  be  they  great  or  small,  be  they 
wide  or  narrow,  dwells  man's  greatest  and  most  enduring  pleasures,  and  ir* 
making  this  statement,  1  do  not  forget  that  the  brain  often  has.its  Happiest,  best 
expression  through  the  skilled  hand.  This  fact  in  large  measure,  governs- 
the  choice  of  a  life  occupation,  its  requirements  being  the  question  to  which 
the  mental,  supported  by  the  physical  power  of  man,  is  the  answer. 

The  occupation  of  many  a  man,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  inclination— 
rather  of  combined  circumstances  over  which  he  has,  or  believes  he  has  no  con- 
trol. If-then  his  bread  winning  do  not  touch  or  absorb  the  dominant  element 
of  the  mental,  he  will  seek  to  satisfy  its  craving  for  expression  by  granting  it 
activity  during  the  hours  unclaimed  by  bread  winning.  The  field  of  its  activ- 
ity must  be  determined  in  large  degree  by  the  conditions  which  accompany 
his  occupation.  If  the  field  be  sufficient,  the  man  is  satisfied;  it  insufficient, 
one  of  three  results  follows:  the  power,  after  repeated  struggles,  dies,  and 
with  it  dies  ambition — that  motive  force  for  good  or  evil  accomplishment, 
that  force,  the  possession  of  which  lifts  man  nearer  the  land  of  gods,  the  lack 
of  which  lessens  the  distance  between  the  human  and  the  animal — or  it  lives 
to  torment  and  haunt  him  into  discontent  by  a  constant  rattle  of  its  prison, 
chains;  or  growing  mighty,  compels  him  to  break  the  bond*  which  hold  him. 
to  uncongenial  surroundings  and  to  seek  others  in  which  the  dominant  mental 
force  of  his  nature  may  find  play. 

Agriculture  as  an  occupation,  requires  a  greater  expenditure  of  physical 
than  of  mental  energy,  leaving,  according  to  the  man  a  greater  or  less  resi- 
due of  unapplied  brain  power.  Agriculture  deals  largely  with  the  inanimate 
and  dumb  animate;  it  were  a  direct  inference  that  the  human  animate  draws 
but  little  upon  that  part  of  the  mind  in  which  it  would  find  response;  and  that 
just  here  the  unapplied  brain  power  would  be  found  in  largest  measures; 
that  in  the  human  animate  lies  its  field  for  action. 

Do  the  surroundings  accompanying  the  average  agricultural  life  furnish- 
such  a  field?    No! 

To  attract  is  to  draw  toward  the  conditions  in  which  the  wants  of  his  nature, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  can  be  fully  met:  not  toward  those  in  which  they 
must  many  of  them  remain  unsatisfied.  Hence,  through  the  unsatisfied  de- 
mands for  human  intercourse  and  all  the  development  which  it  brings,  the 
lack  of  attraction  in  agricultural  life. 

Good  roads  go  far  toward  cancelling  this  lack;  they  would  render  visits  to 
neighbors  and  business  in  town  not  a  matter  of  season  or  of  weather,  but  a 
matter  of  inclination  or  decision.  Through  the  mail  carrier,  the  interests  of 
the  mercantile,  the  manufacturing  and  the  social  world,  would  roll  each  even- 
ing over  this  same  road  like  a  refreshing  wave  from  the  ocean  of  human  life 
beyond,  and  breaking  at  the  feet  of  the  agriculturist,  claim  him  too  as  its 
own;  and  he  would  rejoice  in  the  adoption. 

Good  roads  would  bring  the  school  house  and  the  church  nearer  the  home  -t 
being  nearer,  they  would  be  better  patronized;  better  patronized,  their  im- 
portance would  increase  and  demand  recognition  in  better  and  more  exten- 
sive instruction  than  is  now  furnished  in  country  districts. 

I  know  of  more  than  one  farmer  who  has  sold  or  rented  his  acres  and  moved 
to  town,  that  his  children  might  have  better  educational  and  social  privileges. 
Not  having  money  enough  to  "  keep  n  them  away  from  home,  or  being  un- 
willing to  subject  their  young  and  untried  judgment  to  worldly  wrastle 
beyond  home  shelter,  his  only  alternative  was  to  change  the  surroundings  of 
home.  And  the  unfortunate  side  of  the  situation  exists  in  the  fact  that  the 
man  with  such  an  ambition,  is  just  the  man  which  a  country  locality  can  not 
afford  to  lose;  just  the  kind  of  man  which  it  needs. 

Roads  first,  then  the  telephone.  They  clasp  hands.  The  telephone,  for  the 
time,  like  a  sponge  across  a  slate,  wipes  out  good  as  well  as  bad  miles  and  puts- 
one  4*next  door'7  to  the  "doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief,"  as  we  used  to  say 
when  we  were  children;  chief  of  the  police,  or  chief  of  the  fire  department* 
And  Whiz!  over  the  good  roads  whirl  the  physician  and  the.  fire  engine,  the 
filled  order  from  the  village  grocer  and  the  friend,  who,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  has  been  invited  to  tea. 
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All  this  will  the  telephone  accomplish,  not  to  mention  the  masculine  oppor- 
tunities to  "  see  a  man  "  without  the  effort  of  hitching,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
the  feminine  proclivity  to  call.  Alas!  I  can  not  represent  the  bonnet  or  the 
gown;  so  there  is  still  a  reason  why  Mr.  Edison  should  continue  to  breathe. 

Variety  of  human  intercourse,  including  healthful  amusements  to  off-set 
the  monotonv  of  daily  physical  labor,  follows  closely  upon  the  heels  of  good 
roads  and  telephone  connection.  The  next  demand  is  for  good  schools  and 
good  churches. 

The  second  point  to  be  considered  with  the  first,  is  less  burden  to  each  pair 
of  shoulders;  else  the  advantage  accruing  from  improved  travel  can  not  be 
fully  enjoyed.  More  help  should  be  employed,  during  the  busy  season,  that 
the  hours  may  be  shorteaed.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the  women, 
who  are  on  their  feet  from  early  morn  'til  dusk,  driven  by  the  indoor,  and  not 
infrequenty  outdoor,  tasks  of  agricultural  life;  and  candle  light  is  but  a  lesser 
sun  to  usher  in  a  new  day  of  maternal  or  other  duties.  The  mending  basket, 
flanked  by  the  chopping  tray  and  pealing  knife  are  an  imperious,  never-fail- 
ing source  of  evening  employment  to  a  farmer's  wife.  Where  is  her  time  to 
read?  To  visit f  And  if  she  should  upon  rare  occasions  wring  such  time  from 
the  many  claims  upon  her  attention,  how  can  she  obtain  its  benefits  with 
muscles  too  tired  to  make  one  extra  effort ;  with  brain  too  weary  to  follow 
connectedly  any  train  of  thought  outside  the  daily  round  of  her  tasks. 

More  help  for  the  women,  and  if  maids  can  not  be  found,  engage  deft  men 
instead. 

When  the  women  of  the  farm 3  can  more  frequently  mingle  themselves  with 
the  women  of  the  town,  thus  enlarging  the  horizon  of  their  interests  and  mak- 
ing the  oft  quoted  prayer,  "God  bless  me  and  my  wife,  my  son  John  and  his 
wife,  us  four  and  no  more,'1  less  loudly  heard  from  silent  lips,  not  only  will 
intelligent  women  look  more  favorably  upon  and  be  more  willing  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  an  agricultural  life,  and  thus  help  lift  it  to  a  higher  social  plane, 
but  many  of  the  attractions  of  home  town  life  will  find  their  doubles  in  the 
country. 

The  cherished  parlor  will  become  an  evening  sitting  room;  the  best  dishes 
*  will  oftener  see  the  best  linen.  Small  inexpensive  brightness,  in  the  way  of 
pictures  and  magazines  will  lie  in  wait  to  catch  and  please  the  eye  and  mind ; 
little  politenesses  of  manner  and  speech  which  are  other  names  for  little  kind- 
nesses, will  take  up  their  abode  where  before  big  kindnesses  have  tried  to  cover 
everything. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  men?  The  man  begins  to  regard  his  house  not  a 
stop-over  place  from  day  to  day,  but  a  refuge,  a  rest,  a  pleasure  to  be  in- 
dulged in  when  hours  of  labor  shall  be  suspened.  And  in  this  home  is  a 
mind  not  too  over  weary  to  respond  to  his  craving  for  companionship, 
whether  it  be  a  game  of  checkers,  chess  or  cards,  a  discussion  of  the  political 
outlook,  a  reading  of  some  delightful  boDk,  a  bit  of;study  or  harmless  gossip; 
perhaps  an  "outing."  And  in  this  mental  living  together,  the  old  dear  rela- 
tions of  the  lover  days,  strained  hard,  because  of  the  forced  neglect,  spring- 
ing from  conditions  which  give  it  birth,  are  renewed,  and  with  them,  for  both 
husband  and  wife,  the  best  happiness  of  all. 

In  this  problem  of  agricultural  life,  the  master  and  mistress  are  not  the 
only  centers  requiring  consideration.  The  farm  hand  has  a  heavy  claim  upon 
our  attention.  On  him,  and  the  quality  of  his  service,  the  financial  prosperity 
of  the  agriculturalist  largely  depends. 

There  is  a  floating  mass  of  farm  labor  which,  could  it  be  anchored,  would 
improve  in  quality  and  become  of  greater  value  to  a  community.  I  allude  to 
the  extra  help  added  during  the  summer  and  dropped  during  the  winter 
months. 

Were  it  possible  to  support  a  winter  industry  in  connection  with  farm  life, 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  this  labor  could  be  retained,  and  for  this  portion,  the 
evils  which  accompany  an  unsettled  or  roving  existence,  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  benefits  springing  from  citizenship  and  from  longer  and  closer  con- 
nection between  master  and  man  would  take  form. 
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An  adult  winter  school  for  manual  and  mental  training  would  accommodate 
those  whose  ambition  leads  them  to  seize  each  opportunity  for  self  culture, 
and  would  furnish  means  by  which  the  facts  of  scientific  farming  through  in- 
struction and  free  discussion,  could  be  more  widely  diffused. 

How  can  agricultural  life  be  made  attractive?  Through  good  roads,  tele- 
phone connection,  good  schools,  working  churches,  healthful  amusements, 
shortened  hours  of  labor,  winter  industries  and  adult  schools. 

Mr.  Davenport:  In  the  absence  of  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  detained 
on  account  of  sickness,  his  address  will  be  printed  in  its  regular 
order  in  the  annual  report,  and  in  his  place  Mr.  L.  H.  Kerrick,  of 
Bloomington,  will  address  us  on  "The  Country.and  Town." 

Address  by  Alfred  Bayliss,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

"The  Farmers'  College." 

That  "this  is  an  age  of  progress"  has  become  a  hackneyed  saying.  Every- 
body concedes  that  the  world,  socially,  is  moving  very  fast.  Button-hole  the 
first  man  you  meet  tomorrow  morning  and  say,  "Social  changes  have  never 
before  been  so  rapid  nor  radical  as  now.  There  has  been  more  change  in  the 
social  condition  of  man  since  Washington  was  inaugurated,  than  in  all  the 
preceding  years  since  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar.  The 
Father  of  his  Country  used  wooden  plows.  Why,  when  Washington  was  in- 
augurated the  population  of  the  United  States  was  less  than  that  of  Illinois 
today,"  and  before  you  get  into  the  merits  of  your  story,  he  will  hand  you 
his  card  with  "This  is  mv  busv  dav"  on  it. 

We  are  moving,  and  everybody  admits  it.  When  I  "kept"  a  "country 
school"  half  the  farmers  still  cradled  their  wheat,  and  half  the  people  in 
town  burned  candles.  The  self-binder  was  smiled  at  as  the  "figment  of  a 
dream"  by  the  sagacious  farmer  with  whom  I  "boarded  around"  in  the  win- 
ter and  plowed  corn  in  the  summer.  He  simply  said:  "It  can't  be  did," 
you  know.  I  didn't  think  it  could,  either,  but  one  of  my  best  boys  is  now 
over  in  the  Czar's  country  unloading  the  "McCormick"  twine  binder  at  a 
great  rate. 

When  I  kept  a  "country  school"  men  said  the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast 
wouldn't  be  built  because  it  couldn't  be,  and  wouldn't  pay  when  it  was.  The 
"Great  American  Desert"  was  still  on  our  maps.  The  Atlantic  cable,  the 
Gatling  gun,  dynamite,  the  barbed  wire  fence,  the  air  brake,  Bessemer  steel, 
cable  cars,  electric  motors,  electric  lights,  gas  engines,  enameled  sheet  iron 
(kitchen  ware),  writing  machines,  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  passenger  ele- 
vators, telephones,  were  yet  either  to  be  invented,  or  to  be  brought  into  gen- 
eral use.    Kerosene  oil  had  been  struck,  but  Rockefeller  hadn't  found  it  yet. 

Even  after  I  discovered  that  my  talents  were  too  lustrous  to  be  hidden 
under  a  country  half  bushel,  for  that's  about  what  mest  of  your  country 
school  houses  are,  I  had  a  lot  to  learn.  As  late  as  when  I  was  a  teacher  of 
physics  in  a  "high"  school,  I  reached  the  "sound"  conclusion  that  the  tele- 
phone would  never  be  developed  into  a  practical  instrument,  although  it 
certainly  did  have  great  scientific  interest,  etc.,  etc. 

When  I  kept  a  "country  school"  one-sixth  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  lived  in  cities.  Now  it  is  thought  that  one-third  of  them  do.  And 
this  increasing  movement  to  the  cities  is  to  me  the  most  significant  single 
fact  in  the  complex  of  forces  which  we  call  civilization.  It  may  be  all  right. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  believe  that  it  is,  and  the  great  tide  now 
pouring  from  country  to  city  will  turn  upon  itself.  It  is  very  doubtful. 
Those  who  are  swallowed  up  by  the  city  are  never  disgorged  fronfthe  vortex ; 
there  is  no  escape. 

I  met  an  old  friend  on  the  train  the  other  day.  He  was  returning  with  his 
wife  from  a  visit  to  old  "Lancaster"  county,  where  they  came  from.  Had 
had  a  good  time,  and  was  going  home  to  think  it  over,  and  talk  it  over.  He 
is  a  rich  farmer  .  Has  hundreds  of  broad  acres,  a  great  barn  into  which  you 
could  haul  the  district  school  house,  and  a  good  house,  etc.,  etc. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  suppose  the  boys  have  been  running  the  farm?"    "No," 
said,  "they  are  not  at  home." 
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How's  that?" 


"Well,  John,  he's  practicing  law  down  in  Henry  county,  doin'  pretty  well, 
1oo,  and  Henry,  he's  a  dentist.  Hung  out  his  shingle  in  Wisconsin  last 
April,  and  wrote  me  that  he  cleared  nearly  a  hundred  dollars  the  first 
month." 

"Well,  where's  Jim?" 

"Oh,  he's  at  the  school  of  pharmacy  in  Chicago." 

"And  who's  on  the  farm?" 

"Oh,  us  two,  and  the  hired  help." 

You  know  that  man,  don't  you?    His  name  is  "Legion," 

I  saw  he  felt  the  situation  a  little,  although  he  was  proud  of  his  boys,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  be,  and  1  imagined  ne  was  trying  to  change  the  subject  when 
he  asked  what  I  thought  of  McKinley?  But  I  was  not  quite  through,  so  I 
said:  "He's  doing  well — greatest  president  since  Lincoln,  hasn't  made  a 
single  mistake,  right  on  every  proposition;  all  the  people,  without  regard  to 
politics,  have  implicit  confidence  in  McKinley — ana  Dewey.  How's  the 
school  this  winter?" 

"This  man  has  a  railroad  station,  a  school-house,  and  a  graveyard  on  his 
farm,  and  they  used  to  be  very  proud  of  the  fine  large  scnool  (not  school- 
bouse).  "Oh,  1  hardly  know.  We  had  six  scholars  last  winter,  but  one  of 
the  little  Jones  girls  died  not  long  ago.  I  don't  think  of  any  more  to 
<some  in." 

Now,  this  is  the  condition.  Society  is  moving  very  fast.  The  city  school, 
for  reasons  I  need  not  stop  to  capitulate,  is  keeping  up  with  the  procession. 
History  is  repeating  itself 2  only  more  so.  The  country  is  reinforcing  and  re- 
generating the  city  with  its  best  blood.  The  movement  is  not  new, Tmt  it  is 
accelerated.  The  elements  which  destroy  the  population  of  cities  will  operate 
in  the  future  as  in  the  r>ast. 

The  proposition  is,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  to  keep  the  country  pure, 
intelligent,  and  strong  enough  to  reinforce  the  agencies  which  make  for 
righteousness  in  the  cities?"  and  second,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  by  way 
of  fair  play  for  the  half  of  our  children  who  are  going  to  stay  on  the  farm, 
and  live  the  most  natural,  independent  and  happy  life  conceivable,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  the  backbone  of  the  nation?" 

It  is  for  the  children  included  in  the  second  part  of  the  proposition  that  I 
desire  to  plead. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

I.  An  up-to-date  school  requires  first,  a  good  school  house.  Second, 
modern  text  books.  Third,  reasonably  long  terms  of  school.  Fourth, 
trained  teachers,  and  fifth,  expert  supervision. 

II.  "Those  who  live  in  the  field  are  as  deserving  of  education  as  those 
who  dwell  beside  the  asphalt."    That  is  to  say, 

(a)  A  country  school  is  entitled  to  as  good  a  school-house  as  a  city  school. 

(b)  Also  to  as  much  school. 

(c)  Also  to  as  good  teachers. 

(d)  Also  to  as  careful  supervision. 

(e)  Also  to  as  good  a  library  and  other  accessories. 

III.  First  class  work  is  worth  as  much,  cost  of  living  duly  considered,  ten 
miles  from  town,  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

IV.  It  is  economy  to  pay  a  public  servant  well,  and  then  see  that  he  does 
his  work. 

V.  Adequate  expert  supervision  is  impossible  under  prevailing  con- 
ditions in  Illinois, 
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VI.  Correlation  and  conservation  of  energy  demand  good  schools,  good 
road*,  cheap  telephonic  communication,  country  trolley  lines,  and  free  mail 
delivery. 

Just  as  I  have  this  much  said,  and  am  thinking  of  taking  these  propositions 
seriatim,  along  comes  a  letter  from  my  friend,  the  county  superintendent  of 
this  county  (LaSalle)  in  which  he  said  he  had  some  "advice"  bottled  up 
which  he  thought  he  would  better  pour  out  in  the  interest  of  his  own  peace  of 
mind.     He  said: 

"I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  talk  for  the  country  schools. 

" Please  emphasize — Regular  work,  Close  Supervision  by  Superintendent, 
and  Libraries. 

" Reach  the  consciences  of  the  farmers  on  the  matter  of  qualified  teachers. 
Pay  teachers  and  then  demand  professional  skill.  Demand  attendance  at  the 
normal  school." 

Well,  I  wish  I  had  the  wit  and  words  and  worth,  action  and  utterance,  and 
all  the  graces  of  oratory  which  such  a  theme  would  justify,  I  would  like  to 
turn  them  loose  upon  you  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  hope 
to  touch  a  point  here  and  there,  that  may,  perhaps,  be  in  harmony  with  some- 
thought  of  your  own,  and,  at  least,  do  no  harm. 

And  His  letter,  you  see.  is  only  another  statement  of  the  substance  of  my 
propositions.    So  we  can  go  in  anywhere,  as  Sheridan  said  to  the   colonel, 
There's  beautiful  fighting  along  th«  whole  line." 

What  about  this  proposal  to  "demand  attendance  at  normal  school?"  I 
said  awhile  ago  the  world  is  moving-  and  we  do  not  give  the  country  schools  a 
chance  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

Let  us  see.  The  first  school  I  taught  was  a  country  school.  That  was  a 
long  time  ago,  longer  than  you  might  guess.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  got  it 
ana  why.  1  was  lately  home  from  the  war  (August,  1865;.  I  resumed  where 
I  stopped  in  1863.  My  savings  kept  me  till  towards  the  last  of  November, 
when  I  discovered  that  I  had  $3.29  left.  As  my  style  of  living  required  an 
outlay  of  $3.50  per  week,  you  can  see  the  situation.  I  couldn't  do  anything 
else,  so  I  had  to  teach  (q.  e.  d.)  I  applied  to  the  nearest  school  district;  "no 
teacher  wanted;"  to  the  next,  and  the  next,  with  the  same  result,  until  I  had 
tramped  30  miles.  The  first  untaken  school  1  found,  I  engaged,  and  began 
work  the  next  Monday  morning.  (E  should  like  to  tell  you  all  about  that 
school,  but  you  wouldn't  believe  it.  I  learned  more  that  winter  than  I 
learned  in  two  years  in  the  army).  The  next  winter  I  got  my  school  precisely 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  1  planned  better,  and  got  the  first  one  I  inquired 
after. 

What  of  it?  you  say.  Only  this,  brethren,  we  are  employing  teachers  for 
the  country  school  just  that  way  today,  a  whole  generation  later.  It  would 
be  no  more  absurd  to  cut  your  grain  next  summer  with  a  sickle.  Thj  law  of 
Illinois  permits  the  county  superintendent  to  license  children  to  teach;  their 
parents  give  them  permission,  or  urge  them  to  it,  and  you  farmers  who  are- 
forever  kicking  against  the  trusts  and  monopolies  and  the  sharp  practices  of 
lawyers  are  green  enough  to  hire  them. 

You  wouldn't  hire  a  man  who  admitted  that  he  couldn't  saw  a  board 
straight,  or  drive  a  nail  into  one  without  splitting  it,  to  build  you  a  corn  crib, 
and  if  you  knew  he  had  never  sawed  boards  or  driven  nails,  you  wouldn't  let 
him  try  on  your  material  unless  he  had  some  smoother  story  than  "Well, 
how'm  I  going  to  get  experience  if  you  don't  let  me  begin?"  "No,  I  never 
milked  a  cow,  but  1  think  I  can  manage  it  all  right.  Have  to  learn  at  somebody's 
expense.  Never  harnessed  a  horse,  but  I  can  plow  all  right."  Would  you 
hire  him? 

Do  you  know  what  they  do  in  more  than  half  the  cities?  They  refuse  to- 
consider  anybody  who  is  not  pretty  nearly  old  enough  to  teach  school,  and 
who  has  not  practiced  upon  some  other  schools — presumably  and  generally 
country  schools. 

Yes,  I  wish  I  could  reach  the  consciences  of  the  farmers  on  this  matter  of 
qualified  teachers,  for  that  is  practically  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  whole- 
matter.    But  we  can't  get  them,  we  are  told.    The  supply  is  insufficient. 
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No,  you  can't  get  them.  The  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand.  Nor  will 
it  ever  until  the  demand  exists.  Demand  must  always  precede  supply.  Sup- 
pose you  wanted  to  acquire  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  and  advertised  for  Short - 
norns.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  a  beef  producing  herd  if  you 
accepted  scrubs  and  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  and  Ayreshires,  and  everything 
that  came  along  on  the  plea  that  that  particular  seller  didn't  have  any  Short- 
horn stock  just  now,  and  had  to  begin  selling  cattle  sometime  anyhow,  and 
that  little  Jersey  there  would  make  a  good  beef  anyhow,  if  you  fed  her 
enough. 

There  was  once  a  school  director  who  wanted  to  hire  a  teacher.  The  candi- 
dates came  thick  and  fast.  Among  them  was  one  who  said:  I  am  a  good 
man.  I  belong  to  the  orthodox  church,  I  don't  drink,  I  don't  swear,  I  am 
neat  and  tidy  in  person  and  attire.  I  don't  play  whist,  nor  reverse  my  cuffs, 
nor  pay  my  bills,  and  my  ancestor's  were  fellow-countrymen  of  yours." 

4  *  Well,  young  man,  I  can  overlook  most  of  that  if  you  can  give  me  any 
evidence  that  you  know  how  to  teach." 

There  is  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  insurmountable.  We  are  hereafter  to 
keep  in  operation  four  great  State  Normal  Schools,  two  of  which  call  them- 
selves "universities,"  at  a  yearly  expense  of  about  $20^,000,  and  the  country 
schools  have  a  just  claim  upon  them.  They  must  be  kept  open  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  Until  the  farmer  has  the  wit,  or  business  sagacity,  or 
patriotism  to  see  to  it  that  his  children  have  as  good  high  school  facilities  as 
the  children  of  the  carpenter,  or  clerk,  or  doctor,  or  drayman,  or  blacksmith 
or  banker,  who  happen  to  live  in  town,  these  normal  schools  must  offer 
courses,  especially  in  the  summer,  that  will  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
farmer  boy  and  girl  who  can  attend  only  part  of  the  year  at  a  time. 

The  distinguished  president  of  our  oldest  normal  school  bemoans  the  fact 
that  but  7  per  cent  of  his  students  are  able  to  take  the  entire  course  of  study. 
In  trying  to  account  for  this  he  divided  the  students  in  three  classes. 

(a)  Graduates  of  the  best  high  schools,  admitted  to  a  two  year  course, 
who  are  in  demand  in  their  home  schools  after  a  single  year  of  normal  train- 
ing. 

(b)  Graduates  of  high  schools  of  lower  grades,  who  are  admitted  to  a 
three  year  course,  and  who  average  about  a  year  and  a  half.    And 

(c)  A  class  composed  of  those  who  have  received  nearly  all  their  train- 
ing in  district  schools.  He  says  of  this  class:  "They  are  older  than  either 
of  the  groups,  and  while  inferior  to  them  in  scholarship,  are  harder  workers, 
more  serious  in  disposition,  and  more  willing  to  endure  the  comparative  in- 
conveniences of  country  life.  *  *  *  *  A  highly  respectable  percentage  of 
them  take  high  rank  in  their  classes,  and  in  the  work  of  the  practice  school. 
They  understand  country  ways,  and  are  satisfied  with  country  living,  and 
get  on  well  with  country  people.  Many  of  them  'farm'  through  the  long  va- 
cation and  teach  the  district  school  during  the  fall  and  winter.  They  become 
resident  teachers,  continuing  their  services  in  the  same  locality  for  several 
years.  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  adds  Mr.  Cook,  "that  there  are  not  more  of 
this  class  ot  teachers,"  and  before  we  can  have  the  best  kind  of  schools  in 
the  country  the  farmers  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  there  are  more. 

You  needn't  believe  this,  fellow  farmers,  unless  you  want  to.  It's  the 
eternal  truth,  but  I  don't  know  that  it's  any  of  my  business  whether  you  sa 
regard  it.  You  can't  have  schools  without  teachers,  and  boys  and  girls  who 
are  too  voung  to  vote  are  not  teachers  by  grace  of  a  high  school  diploma,  and 
a  second  grade  certificate,  and  they  do  not  always  become  such  merely  by  be- 
ing turned  loose  in  a  school  house  with  a  number  of  unassorted  children  and 
a  blackboard.  Even  when  this  is  supplemented  by  a  week  in  the  summer  in- 
stitute and  a  visit  of  two  hours  from  the  county  superintendent,  the  result  is- 
not  always  a  teacher.  My  duty  is  done  when  I  remind  you  of  these  facts. 
You  are  the  fellows  to  "walk  the  floor." 
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MUST  HAVE  BETTER  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

If  we  are  to  have  better  schools  in  the  country  we  must  have  better  school 
houses. 

Garfield's  proposition  to  the  effect  that  a  log  in  the  woods,  with  Mark  Hop- 
kins, teacher,  on  one  end,  and  James  Abram  Garfield,  student,  on  the  other, 
constituted  a  school,  only  applies  to  Hopkins  and  Garfield,  and  combinations 
of  that  kind. 

Here  in  Illinois  we  must  have  pleasant,  roomy,  convenient  and  sanitary 
country  school  houses,  and  L  can't  for  my  life  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  as  well  adapted  for  their  purpose,  in  all  respects,  and  even  as  attrac- 
tive architecturally,  as  they  are  fast  coming  to  be  in  the  cities.  Think  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  prosperous  city  in  your  congressional  district.  Now 
think  of  the  finest  building  in  it.  Your  mental  image  is  a  school  house.  Now 
think  of  three  rural  school  districts — the  first  three  that  come  to  mind.  In 
two  of  them  it  has  been  alternately  too  hot  and  too  cold  every  day  this  win- 
ter, and  in  one  of  them  drafts  of  cold  air  through  cracks  in  the  floor  or  poor 
walls  are  threatening  the  health  just  as  those  filthy  outhouses  are  defiling  the 
morals  of  the  children. 

We  have  a  law  requiring  that  children  be  taught,  and  taught  again  the 
chemical  effects  of  a  certain  poison  on  the  various  parts  or  organs  of  the 
body.  That  law  goes,  and  some  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  book 
factories,  have  risen  to  its  requirements  in  a  way.  But  there  is  a  whole  body 
hygiene  of  equal  importance,  the  practical  teaching  of  which  involves  a 
properly  built  and  properly  arranged  school  house. 

Architecturally,  the  school  house  should  exhibit  the  taste,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  aspiration  of  the  neighborhood.  It  should  be  better  than  the  best 
dwelling  house.  (But  there  are  those  who  wouldn't  exchange  their  best 
barns  for  the  school  house  in  their  district.)  It  should  be  lighted  from  the 
right  direction;  have  the  teacher's  desk  in  the  right  place;  nave  ample  air 
and  floor  space;  it  should  have  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  entered  from 
the  school-room,  and  be  furnished  with  lavatories  opening  into  properly  con- 
structed closets,  accessible  in  no  other  way.  It  should  be  properly  ventilated, 
and,  when  possible,  have  a  dry,  clean  and  warm  cellar.  It  should  have 
abundant  book-cases,  and  cabinets  and  reading  tables.  A  portion  of  the 
ground  should  be  properly  ornamented,  and  altogether  the  house  and  grounds 
should  be  the  pride  of  the  community  which  supports  them. 

I  said  that,  under  existing  conditions,  adequate  supervision  is  not  possible. 
It  is  now  many  years  since  Dr.  Bateman  proclaimed  that  "the  county  super- 
intendency  is  the  right  arm  of  our  school  system;  its  strongest  living  element 
of  power;  the  most  closely  identified  with  its  future  progress  and  develop- 
ment," and  declared  that  "no  more  disastrous  blow  could  be  aimed  at  the 
system  than  one  directed  at  the  life  of  the  superintendency."  But  the  blow 
was  aimed,  and  for  years  the  county  boards  neld  and  exercised  the  power 
conferred  by  law  to  tie  the  "right  arm"  of  the  school  system  behind  it,  and 
we  are  now  convalescing  from  the  disaster  which  followed.  But,  you  say, 
we  have  the  county  superintendent  now,  and  why  then  is  adequate  super- 
vision impossible? 

Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  attempt- 
mg  it. 

Section  1  of  article  III  of  the  school  law  provides:  "Each  congressional 
township  is  hereby  established  a  township  for  school  purposes."  Section  46 
of  the  same  article  provides  that  "Trustees  of  schools  in  newly  organized 
townships  shall  lay  off  the  township  into  one  or  more  school  districts,  to  suit 
the  wishes  or  convenience  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township, 
.etc." 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the  operation  of  this  law? 

1.  There  are  11.683  school  districts  in  Illinois,  governed  by  not  fewer  than 
40,000  "directors.  This  is  an  average  of  115  districts  to  a  superintendent, 
46  counties  having  more  than  the  average  number  of  districts.  In  these  dis- 
tricts in  1896,  4,008  schools  were  visited  but  once,  1,085  (861  being  rural)  not 
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at  all,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  school  was  three.  But 
few  county  superintendents  in  Illinois  have  assistants.  I  submit  for  your 
consideration,  the  proposition  that  under  these  conditions,  adequate  super- 
vision of  the  country  school  is  a  physical  impossibility. 

Why,  in  little  cities  like  Rockford  and  Galesburg,  and  Bloomington  and 
Springfield,  in  which  the  average  number  of  teachers  is  the  same,  and  the 
superintendent  has  a  supervising  principal  in  each  building  and  can  call  his 
teachers  together  once  a  week  if  necessary,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  the  busiest  man  in  town  if  he  does  his  duty.  But 
his  work  and  his  problems  are  not  a  circumstance  to  those  of  the  county 
superintendent,  with  a  like  number  of  teachers. 

How  can  we  help  it?  Well,  I  think  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  Illinois, 
through  its  Congressional  and  County  Institutes,  might  help  it  materially  in 
a  year  or  two  if  we  all  put  a  hand  to  the  plow  and  turned  not  backward. 

Suppose  that,  if,  instead  of  laying  a  township  off  into  one  or  more  districts, 
the  trustees  laid  it  off  into  one;  or  since  the  mischief  is  already  done,  sup- 
pose the  seven  or  nine  districts  into  which  the  township  is  now  divided  were 
consolidated,  as  the  law  provides  may  be  done  under  certain  conditions,  into 
one.  Suppose  that  outside  of  the  incorporated  cities  and  villages,  there  was 
but  one  board  of  directors  or  of  education  in  the  township. 

1.  Could  school  houses  be  so  located  that  fewer  houses  would  accommodate 
more  children,  and  an  arrangement  be  made  just  as  it  is  in  the  cities  that  any 
child  might  go  to  the  most  convenient  school?    Or, 

2.  Could  not  one  of  the  schools  be  designated  as  the  place  of  attendance 
for  the  older  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  township,  thus  saving  the  waste  of 
energy  by  seven  or  nine  teachers  instructing  two  or  three  each  in  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  work,  when  all  could  be  taught  so  much  better  by  one  teacher 
if  Drought  together? 

Why,  a  letter  came  to  our  office  the  other  day,  stating  that  a  young  teacher, 
holding  a  second  grade  certificate,  had  lost  23  out  of  39  of  her  pupils,  because 
she  had  been  compelled  by  her  board  to  attend  to  the  studies  of  two  or  three 
advanced  pupils  in  algebra,  general  history,  etc. 

My  assistant  addressed  an  institute  in  Macoupin  county  last  week  and  talked 
with  two  young  teachers  who  had  19  pupils  each  and  all  the  grades  from  first 
to  eighth. 

A  letter  came  to  us  not  long  ago,  from  the  new  county  superintendent  of 
Grundy  county,  asking  for  advice  in  the  following  dilemma:  A  teacher  reg- 
ularly certificated  and  employed,  had  no  pupils  and,  therefore,  didn't  consider 
it  essential  that  she  should  keep  regular  hours.  When  the  superintendent 
** visited1'  her  school  at  2*2  p.  m.  she  was  not  in.  "Ought  that  teacher  to  be 
paid?"     "If  so,  why?    If  not,  why  not?"    Or, 

3.  Could  there  not  be  substituted  for  the  seven  or  nine  partly  or  wholly 
unfit  places  in  which  the  schools  are  now  kept,  one  building,  centrally 
located,  as  well  adapted  to  its  purposes  in  all  ways,  as  the  building  in  any 
city  district  having  the  same  number  of  pupils,  and  a  little  better,  in  which 
should  be  kept  a  graded  school,  with  ten,  eleven  or  twelve  grades,  instead  of 
eight,  and  in  charge  of  a  competent  principal.  Imagine  this  county  of  Bureau 
so  organized.  Wnat  could  not  a  county  superintendent  do  through  his 
twenty-two  principals?    Or — 

If  the  advantages  of  such  a  modification  are  not  apparent,  and  townships 
prefer  the  less  economical  prevailing  plan  for  the  lower  grades,  why  not  take 
advantage  of  the  provision  for  a  township  high  school,  and  establish  that  in 
every  rural  township?    Or — 

But  these  are  suggestions  enough. 

The  question  is,  will  the  farmers  of  Illinois  make  their  schools  as  good  for 
their  children,  as  the  people  of  the  cities  are  making  the  schools  For  their 
children?  Have  you  noticed  what  the  educational  commission  is  demanding 
for  Chicago?  More  high  schools,  more  manual  training  high  schools,  aud 
even   commercial   high   schools.    That   is,  the  people   in  the  cities  demand 
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schools  the  training  in  which  shall  have  a  distinct  trend  in  the  direction  of 
the  probable  life  work  of  their  children.  But  the  farmers  either  let  their 
children  leave  school,  or  send  them  to  the  town  schools  where  the  whole 
atmosphere  tends  to  lead  them  away  from  the  farm  and  into  other  modes  of 
life. 

There  ought  to  be,  within  reach  of  every  farmer's  child  in  this  State,  a 
country  school  that  should  be  as  worthy  a  place  on  the  accredited  list  of  the 
university  as  the  city  schools  that  now  make  up  that  list.  It  ought  to  give  as 
good  quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics,  and  science,  and  language  and 
literature  as  the  city  high  school,  but  instead  of  being  colored  and  flavored 
with  the  activities  of  the  city,  it 'should  have  the  equally  useful,  and  far  more 
delicious  flavor  of  the  soil.  There  was  once,  for  a  short  time,  such  a  school 
in  Illinois,  just  one.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  second,  I  do  not  know  about  it. 
It  was  kept  by  the  present  distinguished  superintendent  of  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville.  Its  life-time  was  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
I  have  heard  it  stated,  that  after  it  had  been  in  operation  a  few  years,  the 
increased  price  paid  for  the  butter  made  in  that  town  would  alone  pay  the 
taxes  of  the  town.  Why,  the  pupils  in  that  school  would  have  at  times  one 
hundred  test  tubes,  with  milk  from  as  many  cows,  at  school.  If  in  the  same 
herd  of  shorthorns,  one  cow  gave  milk  upon  which  would  rise  6-16  of  an  inch 
of  cream,  and  another  36-16  of  an  inch,  which-  probably  went  to  the  butcher 
first?  They  found  by  experiment  the  temperature  at  which  cream  ought  to 
be  churned;  they  got  in  butter  from  all  over  the  district,  and  sent  for  an  ex- 
pert to  test  it;  they  estimated  the  weights  of  farm  animals,  and  then  verified 
them;  in  the  study  of  physics  they  solved  problems  concerning  the  use  of  2 
and  3-horse  eveners,  the  cooling  of  milk  with  ice,  the  specific  gravity  of  sand, 
gravel,  soil,  limestone,  and  different  kinds  of  wood;  in  their  study  of  chem- 
istry they  learned  the  constituents  of  soil,  and  the  functions  of  each,  especi- 
ally the  four  essential  ones,  and  something  about  the  different  methods  of 
supplying  the  deficiencies  arising  from  cultivation.  They  studied  food  values, 
horticulture,  floriculture,  and  1  know  not  what  else. 

While  that  school  lastediits  graduates  were  in  constant  demand  for  teachers 
and  wer§  usually  engaged'months  in  advance  of  their  graduation. 

I  do  not  know  why  that  school  was  discontinued,  unless  because  it  was  in 
advance  of  its  time,  or  because  Providence  had  other  use  for  the  master. 
But  before  it  is  forgotten  the  Farmers'  Institute  ought  to  send  him  into  every 
county  to  tell  its  story  that  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  the  new  country 
school. 

I  was  to  speak  of  the  Farmer's  College.  How  can  I,  having  already  wearied 
your  patience  by  these  desultory  remarks  about  the  farmers^  school .  I  never 
thought  very  highly  of  the  man  who  *'kept  a  school  and  called  it  an  academy," 
and  l  am  not  going  to  surpass  him  by  calling  our  schools  "colleges.'1  If 
there  are  to  oe  real  farmer's'  colleges  in  Illinois,  the  first  ought  to  be  de- 
veloped as  part  of  our  great  university,  and  if  the  farmers  will  only  develop 
more  farmers'  schools,  the  college  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  ought  to  be  one 
aim  of  this  organization  to  direct  more  youne>  men  to  that  department  of  the 
university — hundreds  more  every  year — in  the  interest  of  the  foundation  in- 
dustry of  this  great  State.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  improve 
the  schools,  and  that  the  way  to  improve  them  is  to  re- organize  them,  give 
them  better  teachers,  and  give  the  teaching  a  strong  trend  in  the  direction  I 
have  indicated. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  arguing  that  every  country  boy  must 
necessarily  stay  upon  the  farm.  That  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  insist  that 
every  other  boy  should  follow  his  father's  calling.  And  that  sometimes 
works  this  way:  Said  Weary  Waggles  to  Dusty  Pete — " However  did  you 
come  to  take  to  the  road;  father  before  you?"  D.  P.  to  W.  W. — "Yes, 
Methodist  minister;  grandfather,  a  highwayman." 

But  give  the  farm  boy  a  fair  chance  to  choose  by  giving  his  way  of  life  an 
even  chance.  There  was  a  "communication"  in  one  of  the  city  papers,  the 
other  day,  which  alluded  to  the  "stagnation"  and  "isolation"  of  the  country 
population,  and  used  the  expression  "dry  rot  of  the  brain  which  is  breaking 
down  the  farming  population."    I  thought  that  was  rather  picturesque,  and 
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was  glad  the  next  day.  to  see  in  the  same  paper,  a  rather  tart  reply  from 
somewhere  up  in  Michigan.  The  writer  who  claimed  to  be  a  granger,  de- 
scribed the  community  in  which  he  lives— nine  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
or  village.    He  said: 

"We  have  a  circulating  library,  owned  by  the  State,  and  every  three  or  six 
months,  comes  a  new  section  of  fifty  books.  For  the  last  three  winters  we 
have  had  a  lecture  course  of  five  lectures.  We  can  receive  and  send  mail 
every  day,  and  during  five  months  of  the  year,  twice  a  day.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  are  members  of  a  stock  telephone  company,  owned 
and  operated  by  themselves.  Telephones  in  their  houses  and  communication 
with  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing  and  Kalamazoo.  Pianos  in  abundance,  and  a 
-driving  horse  and  carriage  in  nearly  every  family.  Nearly  every  school  dis- 
trict in  the  vicinity  has  its  literary  society,  in  which  both  parent  and  children 
participate  and  enjoy  the  music,  recitation,  reading  and  debates.9' 

Now,  if  the  common  schools,  more  of  them  I  mean,  some  are  so  now,  could 
be  like  these,  and  in  every  township  there  could  be  a  higher  school  like  Frank 
Hall's,  in  which  the  relation  of  science  to  agriculture  could  be  intelligently 
taught, —  the  constituents  of  plants;  the  origin,  formation,  composition  and 
improvement  of  soils;  natural,  artificial  and  concentrated  fertilizers;  the  ro- 
tation of  crops;  the  growth  of  animals;  feeding  standards,  the  principles  of 
breeding;  the  character  and  composition  of  dairy  products;  the  best  methods 
of  fruit  growing; — I  do  not  know  enough  to  make  the  list  complete,  but  that 
will  do.  With  such  schools  in  all  the  great  farming  counties,  more  boys 
would  go  to  the  agricultural  college,  a  superior  class  of  men  would  stay  on 
the  farms,  the  snobs  in  town  would  have  more  respect  for  the  men.  whose 
prosperity  is  the  foundation  of  his  own,  and  what  is  more,  the  farmer  would 
come  to  have  what  I  sometimes  think  he  lacks  now,  an  adequate  respect  for 
himself  and  his  avocation. 

Who  would  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  business,  in  politics,  in  progress, 
if  Illinois  coutd  have  two  or  three  generations  of  such  farmers?  It  is  in  the 
power  of  this  organization  to  produce  them,  through  the  agency  of  the  Farm- 
ers' College — the  improved  common  school.  They  say  that  rural  life  and  oc- 
cupations do  not  offer  the  largest  incentive  to  intellectual  life.  That  the  mind 
needs  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  other  minds  to  rise  to  its  highest  levels.  It 
may  be  that  something  of  that  sort  is  true.  But  if  it  does  not  stir  the  am- 
bition, country  life  does  what  is  better;  it  conduces  to  clearness  and  direct- 
ness of  vision,  and  leads  towards  sound  judgment  when  it  turns  away  from 
the  more  showy  ambitions.  The  inner  secrets  of  nature's  laboratories  will 
always  remain  a  mystery.  No  man  may  ever  develop  to  the  utmost  limit  the 
capacity  of  his  soil.  But  the  sweat  of  the  body  will  be  relieved  more  and 
more  by  the  sweat  of  the  brain.  Every  year  some  new  secret  will  be  laid 
bare,  and  the  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter  be  as  remarkable  and  as  frequent 
as  in  any  other  sphere. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  great  men  this  country 
has  produced  came  from  the  farms,  but  it  will  be  the  most  serious  mistake  we 
can  make  if  we  even  seem  to  encourage  the  idea  that  success  in  life  is  possi- 
ble only  to  those  who  leave  them.  Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  civilization,  and  this  is  an  agricultural  nation.  Intelligent  farm- 
ing is  second  to  no  avocation  in  its  demand  for  brains.  We  talk  of  the 
*  'learned"  professions.  Mind  is  no  more  the  dominant  factor  in  them  than  in 
scientific  agriculture.  Our  young  men  must  be  made  to  know  and  feel  this. 
The  way  1o  do  it  is  to  improve  country  homes,  schools,  and  social  life.  Of  the 
factors  which  make  for  this  improvement  the  school  is  not  the  least. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  taxing  unit  for  school  purposes  should  be  so  changed, 
that  as  good  schools,  having  as  well  paid  teachers,  as  good  libraries,  as  good 
debating  clubs,  as  much  architectural  beauty,  as  beautiful  grounds  can  be 
provided  in  rural  as  in  urban  communities,  and  that  these  schools  should  be 
colored  with  those  things  which  will  bring  the  farmer's  boys  and  girls  into 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  their  environment  and  its  possibilities,  and  lead 
them  up  and  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  mere  drudgery  into  the  sunlight  of 
aspiration  and  hope, — in  plain  words,  to  give  them  what  they  do  not  now 
have,  a  fair  chance. 
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Mr.  L.  H.  Kerrick  of  Bloomington,  address  on 

The  Farm  and  The  Town. 

Thirty- five  years  ago  and  thereabout,  the  literary  clubs  whose  meetings  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending,  frequently  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  that 
great  question,  "Which  is  preferable,  city  or  country  life?" 

Our  discussions  were  not  only  frequent  but  prolonged  and  marked  by  great 
earnestness  and  ability,  as  it  then  seemed  to  me. 

And  yet  we  failed  to  argue  the  matter  out  to  a  finish  and  a  decision.  1  re- 
call our  failure  now  with  deep  regret,  a  kind  of  regret  close  verging  on  re- 
morse. We  ought  to  have  settled  the  matter  then;  indeed  it  should  have- 
been  settled  long  before;  the  world  would  have  been  saved  a  deal  of  trouble 
if  it  had  been. 

Mankind  throughout  Christendom  for  want  of  a  correct,  final  and  authori- 
tative decision  of  the  question  to  halt  him,  has  been  marching,  marching  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  and  with  ever  accelerated  pace  from  the  country  to- 
the  city. 

I  feel  that  I  am  in  part  to  blame  for  it  on  account  of  my  share  in  that  fail- 
ure of  my  debating  club  to  settle  the  question  and  settle  it  aright  when  we 
had  it  in  hand. 

I  have  longed  to  retrieve  that  lost  opportunity  of  serving  my  fellow  men. 
I  believe  my  time  has  come,  here  and  now  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  is  not  natural  that  men  and  women  should  prefer  the  life  of  the  city  to- 
the  life  of  the  country.  Man's  Maker  knew  his  nature,  surely.  He  knew 
what  was  good  for  a  man  and  what  a  man  was  good  for;  and  He  put  the  man 
where  he  would  do  the  most  good,  and  that  was  to  farming.  The  first  work 
that  was  done  on  the  earth,  after  the  creation,  was  to  plant  a  garden.  It  was 
planted  by  God's  own  hand.  "The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward 
m  Eden,  and  there  He  put  the  man  whom  He  had  formed,  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it."  Later  the  man  was  sent  forth  from  Eden  to  till  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken.  If,  to  the  sacred  record  as  it  is,  had  been  added  the  express 
command.  Go  forth,  0  man,  work  out  your  earthly  probation  on  the  agricul- 
tural line,  the  divine  intention  would  have  scarcely  been  plainer.  The  earth 
was  made  to  be  farmed  and  man  was  made  and  sent  to  farm  it.  Whenever 
and  wherever  he  has  staid  close  with  his  job  he  has  prospered;  whenever  and 
wherever  he  has  left  it  very  far,  he  has  been,  by  so  far,  less  prosperous; 
whenever  and  wherever  he  has  left  it  altogether  he  has  made  a  dead  failure. 
I  am  about  ready  to  say,  I  believe,  that  all  the  powers  and  faculties  with 
which  men  are  endowed — mental,  moral  and  physical,  have  found,  from 
Eden  to  this  day,  and  will  ever  find  their  highest  and  most  perfect  adaption 
to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  open  country,  tilling  the  ground  for  a  living 
and  a  business.  Yet  strange  to  say,  the  majority  of  men  and  women  would 
rather  live  auy where  else  than  in  the  country,  and  they  would  do  almost  any- 
thing under  the  sun  rather  than  till  the  ground  for  a  living.  Sometime, 
somewhere,  somehow,  the  sons  of  Adam  acquired  a  proneness,  all  put  uncon- 
querable, to  pile  themselves  up  in  cities  and  towns.  Where  they  got  such  a 
bent  or  how  they  got  it,  or  when  they  got  it,  I  do  not  know;  nobody  knows. 
That  they  did  get  it,  that  they  got  it  early,  that  they  got  it  bad,  that  they 
have  had  it  all  along,  that  they  have  ii  now  and  are  getting  it  worse,  every- 
body knows.  Far  back,  very  far,  close  down  to  the  horizon  of  history,  we 
can  see  the  people  coming  out  from  the  East;  they  traveled  until  they 
arrived  at  a  plaiu  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  They  had  this  city  fever  then;  a 
dangerous  form  of  it  in  an  advanced  stage.  4*Go  to,"  they  said.  4*let  us 
build  a  city  and  a  tower  whoso  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth;"  and  they  burned  a  lot  of 
uncommonly  hard  brick  and  went  at  it.  A  city  and  a  tower  to  heaven — as  if 
they  mould  mount  to  the  very  court  of  the  Eternal,  and  there  'demand  some 
chauge  of  laws  which  would  enable  them  all  to  gj  to  town  and  live  there 
comfortably  together  forever!  So  fixed  and  strong  was  their  determination 
to  do  the  thing  they  had  imagined  to  do,  it  required  a  miracle  to  restrain 
them.  As  it  was  in  that  far  off  day,  so  it  has  been  and  is  now  everywhere, 
men  are  possessed  by  an  unreasoning  propensity  to  go  to  town  to  live  and  to 
build  towns,  if  not  as  high  as  the  sky,  still  just  as  high  and  as  wide  as  they 
can  possibly  build  them.    Nobody's  town  in  all  the  world  is  big  enough. 
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In  our  time  we  are  witnessing,  especially  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
an  extraordinary,  an  unparalleled  movement  in  population  from  the  land  to  the 
town.  It  would  not  be  far  from  the  mark  to  say  that  half  the  people  of 
Europe  are  now  massed  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  And  still  the  un- 
healthy growth  of  European  cities  continues  at  a  desperate  rate.  In  the 
Unitea  States  we  are  following  fast  after.  Our  first  census,  taken  in  1790, 
showed  but  three  per  cent  of  our  population  in  cities  and  towns.  Our  last 
census,  taken  in  1890,  showed  thirty  percent,  not  reckoning  towns  of  less  than 
8,000  inhabitants.  If  a  count  could  be  had  at  this  time,  it  is  quite  probable  it 
would  show  something  like  forty  per  cent;  and  it  is  certain  at  the  rate  we  are 
going,  that  another  decade  or  two  will  carry  us  well  beyond  the  fifty  per  cent 
mark.  Many  causes  have  conspired  to  bring  this  all  about.  For  lack  of 
time  I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  those  which  lie  in  plain  view.  In  the  first 
place  the  lands  of  the  United  States  are  generally  fertile — the  climate  favor- 
able to  agriculture.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  excepting  the  last  eight  or 
ten,  agricultural  products  have  brought  remunerative  prices;  all  of  which, 
together  with  intelligent  husbandry,  made  our  farmers  well-to-do.  They  were 
able  to  gratify  the  prevailing  propensity  to  go  to  town;  and  they  have  been 
gratifying  that  propensity  on  a  huge  scale.  In  more  recent  years  farm  produets 
have  not  been  bringing  remunerative  prices,  and  here,  for  an  opposite  reason, 
another  big  bat«h  of  farmers  have  gone  to  town;  thinking  their  labors  on  the 
farm  were  not  fairly  remunerated,  they  have  left  their  places  or  rented  them 
to  younger,  more  hopeful  and  more  enthusiastic  men.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  cause,  there  have  been  other  special  forces 
at  work  in  the  United  States  the  past  twenty  years  accelerat- 
ing this  movement  toward  the  town.  The  great  era  of  railroad 
and  steamship  construction  lies  parallel  with  this  era  of  great  city  growth. 
General  and  highlv  improved  methods  of  travel  and  transportation  have 
mobilized  the  people,  so  to  speak,  body  and  mind,  and  mobilized  almost 
everything  else,  in  fact,  that  is  movable.  The  necessary  sequel  to  this  has 
been  larger  and  larger  city  growth.  While  it  is  true  that  all  roads  which  lead 
to  town  lead  also  out  of  town,  still  it  is  far  easier  to  travel  them  going  toward 
town  than  it  is  coming  from  the  town. 

The  era  of  inventions,  and  the  era  of  greatest  growth  of  manufacture  and 
mechanic  arts  are  also  contemporaneous  with  this  era  of  great  city  growth. 
1  need  not  stop  to  explain  how  these  have  powerfully  contributed  to  building 
and  populating  cities. 

The  era  of  greatest  development  of  schools,  both  public  and  private,  lies 
exactly  parallel  with  this  era  of  over  city  growth;  and  it  must  be  said  because 
it  is  true,  that  the  schools  have  been  among  the  most  powerful  agencies 
which  have  been  at  work  drawing  the  people  from  the  farm  to  the  town.  I 
do  not  say  that  those  schools  in  which  are  taught,  what  we  call  the  common 
branches,  have  been  responsible  to  any  considerable  degree  for  turning  the 
minds  of  our  youth  from  the  farm  to  the  town.  But  it  is  true  that  all  schools 
of  higher  grade,  all  those  which  may  be  properly  designated  as  the  foot  ball 
grades,  have  been  among  the  most  potent  agencies  for  drawing  young  people 
off  the  land  and  leaving  them  in  the  city.  I  lately  visited  a  great  state  uni- 
versity, of  a  central  west  state;  there  were  sixteen  hundred  students  there;  I 
learned  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  these  came  from  the  farms;  in  answer  to  my 
question,  **how  many  return  to  the  farm  when  through  school,"  it  was  re- 
plied, very  few.  The  president  of  this  same  university  which  I  visited  stated 
m  a  public  address  given  the  time  of  my  visit,  that  there  were  in  the  ten  state 
universities  of  the  ten  north  central  states,  excluding  the  two  Dakotas,  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  students  pursuing  college  and  professional  courses. 
Suppose  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  these  come  from  the  farm,  and  that 
very  few  return  to  the  farm  when  through  school;  then  you  will  get  a  meas- 
ure from  this  single  class  of  schools  by  which  you  can  estimate  the  vast  ex- 
tent to  which  schools  of  higher  grade  are  drawing  young  people  from  the 
land  to  the  town.  From  careful  observation  I  am  ready  to  state  that  of  all 
the  young  men  and  young  women  who  come  from  the  farm  to  the  town  to  at- 
tend schools  of  higher  grade,  and  who  attend  such  schools  for  two  or  three 
years  or  more,  a  very  small  per  cent  ever  return  voluntarily  to  the  farm. 

-f)F. 
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I  must  warn  you  against  construing:  anything  I  have  said  as  being  against 
higher  education,  but  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  everything  that 
claims  to  be  higher  education  is  higher  education.  X  have  not  before,  even 
used  the  word  education."  I  have  only  been  speaking  of  the  simple,  plain 
fact,  that  higher  grade  schools  are  drawing  young  people  from  the  land  to 
the  town.  lam  in  favor  of  higher  education,  I  have  been,  I  am  now.  and 
always  will  be.  Education  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  The  higher  we 
can  carry  it  the  better,  and  we  can  neyer  carry  it  too  high.  When  education  is 
carried  high  enough  it  will  cease  to  draw  people  from  farming — the  first  and 
greatest  occupation  in  which  men  can  engage.  I  have  only  been  speaking  of 
tne  schools  and  what  they  are  now  doing;  and  not  of  education.  Schooling 
by  itself  is  not  education.  A  good  school  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  edu- 
cation but  schooling  is  a  help  only,  it  is  not  all  of  education.  Too  much 
schooling  may  even  stand  in  tne  way  of  education.  It  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  a  great  scholar,  and  yet  not  be  an  educated  man.  The  pursuit  of  a 
useful  trade  or  occupation  is  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  education.  School- 
ing and  work  together  educate  people.  Since  farming  is  the  most  important 
business  in  which  people  can  engage,  I  count  farming  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  agencies.  A  man  who  can  successfully  carry  on  a  good  farm,  is 
a  pretty  well  educated  man;  he  must  be.  When  the  school  usurps  the  whole 
field  of  education,  it  fails.  Something  is  lacking,  something  is  wrong  with 
the  school  when  it  is  drawing  the  people  from  the  farms.  The  great  problem 
which  the  school  teachers  have  to  solve,  is  how  to  take  young  men  and  young 
women  from  the  farms  or  from  other  useful  occupations,  and  carry  them 
through  the  high  school  course  or  college  course,  and  leave  them  content  but 
better  prepared  to  prosecute  the  work  in  which  the  school  found  them. 

But  I  have  not  time  to  speak  further  of  causes.  We  are  going  to  town.  It 
is  a  fact,  a  great  fact,  the  greatest  fact  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  More  hangs  upon  it  than  upon  all  other  facts  of  our  times.  Is  it  a 
forward  move?  Is  it  leading  toward  better  living  for  the  people,  or  is  it  retro- 
grade? It  needs  only  to  be  said  to  be  proved,  that  no  such  sudden  change  of 
environment,  of  occupation  and  of  purpose,  on  the  part  of  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people  could  take  place  without  profoundly  affecting  all  social, 
Eolitical  and  economical  relations  and  conditions.  Will  it  affect  these  favora- 
ly  or  unfavorably?  Without  doubt  I  sav  it  will  affect  them  all  unfavorably, 
disastrously.  It  is  easily  demonstrable  that  the  bulk  of  the  failures,  the  sins 
and  the  woes  of  the  human  race,  have  been  in  all  time,  and  are  now  due  to 
over-indulgence  of  this  same  old  gregarious  habit;  and  we  have  a  great  case 
of  it  on  hand  just  at  this  time. 

How  is  the  movement  affecting  that  great,  first  interest  of  the  world,  agri- 
culture? Most  unfavorably.  I  know  that  heretofore  farmers  and  landholders 
have  looked  upon  this  excessive  movement  of  population  to  the  town,  with 
complacency.  They  have  argued — more  people  in  cities  means  more  consum- 
ers for  farm  products  and  consequently  more  remunerative  prices  for  those 
products.  This  is  a  great  fallacy.  Over  growth  of  cities  brings  unremuner- 
ative  prices  for  farm  products.  Do  we  not  know  that  agricultural  depression 
prevails  and  has  prevailed  for  years  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe? 
Agricultural  depression  is  chronic  there.  If  more  people  in  cities  mean  more 
consumers  for  farm  products  and  consequently  more  remunerative  prices  for 
those  products,  then  agriculture  ought  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition 
in  Europe  instead  of  profoundly  depressed  as  it  is  there.  We  have  been 
taking  unremunerative  prices  for  farm  products  in  the  United  States, 
the  past  eight  or  ten  years.  We  have  agricultural  depression 
here,  pronounced,  with  abundant  signs  that  it  is  becoming  chronic; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  our  cities  have  been  gaining  population 
year  by  year  at  an  unheard  of  rate.  Excessive  population  in  cities  brings 
unremunerative  prices  for  farm  products  and  consequent  agricultural  depres- 
sion. I  will  demonstrate  it.  The  city  must  have  the  products  of  the  farm; 
she  can  not  live  without  them.  How  does  the  city  get  the  products  of  the 
farm?  Money  does  not  grow  in  the  city  with  which  to  buy  them.  The  city 
gets  the  products  of  the  farm  by  exchanging  for  them  those  articles  of  manu- 
facture and  of  art  which  are  produced  in  the  citv  and  which  are"  necessary  or 
convenient  or  pleasant  for  the  farmer  to  have.  ^These  are  all  she  has  to  give, 
all  she  can  give,  whether  the  city  be  large  or  small.     By  the  exchange  of  the 
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surplus  product  of  the  city,  with  the  farmer,  for  the  surplus  product  of  the 
farm,  the  people  of  the  city  and  the  people  on  the  farm  are  enabled  to  livo 
•and  have  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  To  make  a  fair  exchange  of 
this  kind  possible,  implies  some  kind  of  balance  between  city  and  farm  pop- 
ulation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  tenths  of  the  people  of  a  country—of  this  country 
— or  of  the  world  would  be  sufficient  to  do  what,  to  save  words,  we  will  call 
the  work  of  the  city.  Then  it  is  true  that  within  this  proper  limit  of  two- 
tenths,  and  up  to  it,  mere  people  in  the  city  would  mean  more  consumers  for 
farm  products,  and  consequently  more  remunerative  prices  for  farm  products, 
because  within  this  proper  limit  all  the  people  in  the  city  could  be  usefully 
^employed  earning  or  producing  some  fair  equivalent  to  exchange  with  the 
farmer  for  his  product.  Bnt.  suppose  these  two-tenths  fee  suddenly  increased 
to  four,  as  it  stands  now  in  the  United  States,  or  to  five,  as  it  is  in  Europe; 
these  four-tenths  and  these  five-tenths  must  still  be  fed  from  the  surplus 
products  of  the  farm,  if  fed  at  all;  but  altogether  they  can  furnish  the  coun- 
try no  more  than  they  furnished  when  there  were  but  two-tenths  in  the  city, 
because  the  two-tenths  were  able  to  furnish  all  that  the  country  needed  or 
could  take  of  the  city.  It  is  exactly  as  if  I  have  work  on  the  farm  for  five 
men.  Five  men  apply  to  me  to  do  that  work:  they  say,  if  you  will  feed  and 
<slothe  and  house  us  we  will  do  your  work.  We  make  the  bargain  and  they 
do  the  work  all  right.  After  a  while  iive  more  men  apply  to  me  to  do  the 
same  work;  suppose  I  take  these  on  the  same  terms,  l  have  no  more  work 
than  I  had  before.  Half  my  men  will  be  idle  all  the  time  or  all  of  them  half 
the  time.  I  will  be  feeding  ten  men  now  instead  of  five,  but  getting  no  more 
pay  in  work  than  I  did  when  I  fed  but  five.  That  is  precisely  the  situation 
today  between  the  farm  and  the  town,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  What  is  it  to  the  farmers  of  the  world  if  the  cities  of  the  world  are 
■overcrowded  with  unemployed  or  half  employed  people?  These  can  have 
little  or  nothing  to  exchange  with  the  farmer  for  his  products;  and  as  the  city 
goes  on  overcrowding  and  overcrowding,  each  head  there  will  have  less  and 
less  to  exchange  with  the  farmer  for  his  products,  and  the  farmer  will  go  on 
taking  less  and  less  remunerative  prices  for  those  products.  It  can  not  be 
otherwise. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  not  receiving  remunerative  prices  for 
their  products;  they  are  receiving  what  the  consumer  is  able  to  ppy.  Supply 
and  demand  do  not,  under  all  conditions,  regulate  the  prices  of  food 
products.  The  ability  of  the  consumer  to  pay,  often  regulates  those 
prices,  and  is  regulating  them  now.  The  world's  consumers  of  the 
world's  surplus  food  products  are  poor;  poor  because  two  have  gone 
to  town  where  one  was  enough  to  do  the  work  there.  In  1891  and  1892 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  Russia.  McLean  county  sent  nine  or  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  there.  There  were  twenty  millions  of  people 
in  Russia,  hungry  and  starving;  enough  people  to  have  made  nve  or 
six  such  cities  as  London,  or  nearly  a  dozen  such  as  New  York.  But  the 
great  famine  did  not  raise  the  prices  of  wheat  and  rye  a  nickel  a  bushel  in  the 
ports  of  Russia;  because  those  hungry  people  had  nothing  to  give  for 
them. 

But  some  people  think,  or  rather  say  without   thinking,   that  these  low 

S rices  for  farm  products  are  due  to  the  use  of  improved  farm  machines,  which 
ave  enabled  the  farmer  to  raise  a  larger  surplus  at  less  cost  than  formerly. 
This  is  another  fallacy,  and  is  easily  disposed  of.  We  have  only  had  these 
queerly  acting  prices,  which  seem  to  be  tendinp  toward  a  permanently  lower 
level,  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  vears;  but  we  have  had  nearly  all  the  im- 
proved farm  machines,  thirty-five  to  forty- five  years. 

The  supposed  cause  is  separated  from  the  supposed  effect  by  more  than  a 
-quarter  of  a  century  of  time,  and  neither  has  any  relation  to  the  other.  I 
saw  a  reaping  machine  trundling  around  a  beautiful  field  of  wheat,  doing  its 
work  all  right,  forty-six  years  ago.  I  saw  a  threshing  machine  driven  by 
steam,  separating  twelve  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  day,  forty  years  ago 
iast  summer.  We  can  do  no  more  now.  We  had  the  two  row  corn  planter — 
the  greatest  single  improvement  in  agricultural  machinery  ever  invented — 
thirty  six  years  ago.    The  corn  plow  which  does  two  rows  at  a  time,   was  in 
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general  use  more  than  thirty  yearn  ago.  One  man  and  a  team  and  plow 
could  stir  three  acres  of  fallow  ground  sixty  years  ago  as  well  as  now.  One 
man  could  husk  sixty  or  seventy  bushels  of  corn  sixty  years  ago  as  well  as- 
now.  It  may  be  we  have  some  bigger  corn  husking  liars  now  than  former- 
ly. The  feeding  and  care  of  every  kind  of  live  stock  requires  just  as  much 
time  and  labor  now  as  it  ever  did.  All'  the  chief  processes  of  the  farm  were 
accomplished  just  about  as  rapidly  and  economically  thirty-five  to  forty  years- 
ago  as  now.  It  is  true  we  have  only  had  the  twine  binder  fifteen  years,  but 
that  is  by  several  years  longer  than  we  have  had  these  unremunerative  prices,, 
and  besides,  it  is  not  certain,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  twine,  that  we 
save  very  much  by  the  use  of  the  twine  binder,  in  the  cost  of  harvesting  our 
small  grain  crops.  Improved  farm  machinery  does  not  at  all  account  for  the 
lowering  prices  of  farm  products.  The  overgrowth  of  the  city  accounts  for 
the  fact  fully  and  no  other  theory  does.  Excessive  population  of  cities  brings* 
unremunerative  prices  for  farm  products,  robs  the  farm  of  its  people,  stops- 
or  checks  every  kind  of  farm  improvement,  and  inaugurates  agricultural  de- 
pression with  all  that  that  implies. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  at  this  point  of  the  disastrous  consequences- 
which  must  and  will  surely  follow  the  transfer  of  controlling  political  power 
to  the  city. 

I  believe  it  is  not  claimed  that  there  is  a  single  £reat  city  in  the  United 
States  that  is  even  decently  governed.  The  controlling  power  in  almost  all 
our  cities  is  with  the  corrupt  and  vicious  element.  There  are  not  enough  of 
the  honest  and  competent  to  put  themselves  in  control.  Instead  of  growing 
better  the  condition  grows  worse.  The  probability  that  the  political  control 
of  city  and  country  is  soon  to  pass  to  these  cities  which  have  so  signally  failed 
in  self-government,  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  patriot  to  contemplate. 
But  I  have  no  thought  of  discussing  here  the  general  aspect  of  the  political 
situation  as  between  the  farm  and  the  town.  There  is  a  point,  however* 
where  controlling  political  power  once  transferred  to  the  city  will  pull  with 
destructive  force  upon  agriculture.  I  can  not  forbear  to  speak  of  it,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  a  little  tedious.  It  is  here,  and  in  this  wise:  The  problem 
of  city  life  is  how  to  get  living  employment;  every  resource  is  tried  and  ex- 
hausted; government  offers  a  resource,  a  rich  resource,  which  the  city  will 
not  be  slow  to  develop  whenever  it  feels  sure  of  its  power  to  do  it.  You  may 
rely  upon  it,  the  influence  of  the  city  will  be  for  the  extension  and  broaden- 
ing of  the  functions  of  government;  such  extension  and  broadening  furnishes* 
places  and  salaries  and  living  for  people  who  can  not  find  other  means  of  liv- 
ing in  the  city,  but  who  will  not  live  and  work  on  the  farm,  where  there  is 
living  and  work  for  all.  Some  go  so  far  already,  as  to  openly  advocate  the 
employment  by  government  of  the  unemployed  of  our  cities.  This  has  not 
yet  been  generally  begun  by  government,  but  we  are  going  that  way.  In- 
numerable boards  and  commissions  and  sub-commissions  and  departments- 
arid  bureaus  are  being  created;  and  the  functions  and  enterprises  of  govern- 
ment, municipal,  state  and  national,  are  being  extended  and  extended.  It 
gives  employment  to  the  unemployed  of  the  city;  yes,  but  it  increases  the 
taxes  year  by  year  on  the  farm  and  the  farmer  who  has  a  business  of  his  own. 
Nothing  but  money  will  pay  these  taxes  and  nothing  but  a  surplus  to  sell  will 
get  that  money.  The  prices  which  this  surplus  brings  may  be  unremuner- 
ative, even  ruinously  low,  but  the  tax  must  be  paid  and  nothing  will  get  the 
money  to  pay  them  but  a  surplus  to  sell. 

Now  it  should  not  be  the  first  and  controlling  purpose  of  the  farmer  to  raise 
jr.  large  surplus  of  anything  to  sell.  The  farm  is  a  place  to  live;  the  farm  is 
a  place  where  people  may  live;  and  the  farms  should  be  made  to  produce 
almost  all  the  necessities  and  many  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  and 
even  luxuries  of  life;  the  first  and  highest  purpose  of  every  farmer  should  be 
to  produce  these  within  himself  and  on  his  farm.  This  is  ideal  farm  life. 
This  is  the  farm  life  to  which  every  farmer  should  aspire.  Raising  a  large 
surplus  of  any  crop  to  sell  is  not  ideal  farming;  raising  or  producing  just  as 
many  things  as  can  possibly  be  raised  or  produced  on  the  farm,  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  and  pleasure  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  is  the  highest  pur- 
pose, the  ideal  purpose,  of  farm  life.  But  it  is  just  at  this  vital  point  that 
the  overgrowth  of  the  city  pulls  with  destructive  force,  as  1  have  said,, 
upon    agriculture.     The    farmer    is    compelled    to    abandon    this    hightest 
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and  best  ideal  of  farming  and  bend  his  energies,  largely,  to  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  to  sell,  because  this  is  his  only  means  of 
fretting  the  necessary  money  to  pay  his  constantly  increasing  taxes.  The 
armer  is  not  interested  in  the  broadening  or  extension  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  government.  Such  extension  and  broadening  increase  the  bur- 
dens of  the  farmer,  but  bring  him  no  corresponding  benefits.  The  benefits, 
if  any,  accrue  to  the  people  of  the  city.  The  farmer's  interest  calls  for  gov- 
ernment economically  administered,  and  limited  strictly  to  the  clearly  legiti- 
mate powers  of  government.  Simple,  strong,  economical  government,  should 
be  the  watch-word  of  all  farmers. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  here  also  of  the  irreparable  damage  which  must 
follow  upon  the  depopulation  of  farm  districts.  Goldsmith  uttered  a  great 
truth  in  rhyme,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 

"Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  ha*  made. 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied." 

The  process  of  reclaiming  the  lands  of  a  country  to  agriculture,  converting 
them  into  farms,  and  of  stocking  them  with  an  intelligent  farm  population,  is 
a  slow  process,  but  an  all- important  process  in  the  growth  of  civilization,  and 
in  the  growth  of  a  nation.  The  march  of  civilization  is  the  procession  of  the 
farms;  when  that  farm  procession  halts,  civilization  halts;  when  farm  popu- 
lation decreases,  civilization  and  national  strength  decrease  and  begin  to  de- 
cay. It  is  a  slow  process  as  I  have  said,  and  difficult,  getting  people  on  the 
land.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  them  off  the  land;  they  may  be  rapidly  swept 
from  the  land;  those  who  leave  the  land  do  not  return  to  itj  farms  once  de- 
populated remain  so;  it  bodes  no  good  to  a  country  nor  to  civilization  to  see 
smaller  farms  merging  in  larger  ones— larger  and  larger  tracts  of  land  coming 
uuder  one  ownership.  That  means  decay  of  civilization,  always,  and  loss  of 
national  strength.  A  nation  is  growing  and  gaining  strength  when  its  lands 
are  being  divided  and  sub- divided  into  farms  of  moderate  size.  A  nation  is 
losing  strength  when  this  process  for  any  cause  is  reversed.  Overgrowth  of 
cities  reverses  the  process  of  small  farm  making. 

But  some  of  my  good  friends,  discussing  the  question  with  me,  are  wont  to 
say,  " There  is  no  law  to  prevent   people  leaving  the  farm  and  going  to  town, 


act  a  law  to  prevent  people  going  to  town  to  live,  and  there  is  no  law  to  pre- 
vent them,  except  that  great  law  of  all  laws,  the  law  of  self  preservation. 
When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  people  going  to  hell, 
except  the  law  of  self-preservation.  But  still  it  is  better  that  people  should 
not  go  there,  and  more  has  been  done  and  said  to  prevent  people  from  going 
there,  than  for  any  other  purpose  in  the  universe. 

Now  let  us  turn,  for  a  while,  from  the  farm  to  the  condition  of  the  overgrown 
city.  I  assume  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  or  could  be,  as  a  proper  bal- 
ance of  population,  between  the  town  and  the  farm;  that  there  could  be  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  people  in  the  city,  and  another  certain  proportion  on 
the  farm  which  .would  makev  possible  the  best  conditions  for  living, 
both  in  the  city  aud  on  the  farm?  We  do  not  know  where  this  point  of  bal- 
ance is,  nor  what  these  proportions  are.  We  probably  could  not  rigidly 
maintain  them  if  we  did.  But  this  we  may  know;  we  may  know  when  the 
city  has  far  outgrown  all  safe  and  normal  proportions;  there  are  infallible 
signs  by  which  we  may  know  it.  The  cry  of  unemployment,  unemployment, 
in  the  city  tells  the  tale  with  dismal  certainty.  You  have  heard  that  cry.  It 
is  a  familiar  cry.  You  need  not  go  out  of  our  own  little  city  of  Bloomington 
to  hear  it  anv  day  of  the  year.  When  millions  of  people  in  our  cities  are 
pleading  or  fighting  for  employment  somethiug  is  badly  out  of  line.  Familiar 
cry, — that  cry  of  unemployment,  and  yet  a  strange  cry.  Strange,  isn't  it 
strange — just  outside  the  city,  in  the  open  fields,  in  the  pure  air,  under  the 
benignant  sky,  employment,  useful,  helpful,  living  employment  for  everybody 
— just  inside  the  city,  war  for  employment. 
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If  we  have  heard  much  of  this  cry  of  unemployment  in  recent  years  we- 
shall  hear  more  of  it  in  the  future.  We  have  seen  that  city  population  is- 
rapidly  increasing,  but  farm  population  is  stationary  or  receding.  The  market 
(which  is  the  farm)  for  the  products  of  the  city,  is  narrowing,  but  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  city  who  expect  to  fina  employment  supplying  that 
market,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Thus  the  cause,  or  the  condition  which  is  the 
cause  of  unemployment  in  the  city,  is  gaming  force  and  volume,  both  from* 
the  increasing  population  of  the  city  and  the  narrowing  market  for  its  pro- 
duct; and  we  shall  yet  hear  a  louder  wail  of  unemployment  from  the  city  than* 
we  have  ever  heard  in  the  past,  or  we  may  hear  something  worse.  Unless  by 
some  means  the  conditions  which  are  the  cause  of  unemployment  are  modi- 
fied or  removed,  we  will  hear  something  worse  than  the  ory  of  unemployment. 
I  take  it  to  be  a  truth  that  far  the  larger  share  of  the  poverty  and  misery  and 
degradation  and  crime  of  the  city,  and  about  all  of  that  bitter,  chronic  strife- 
between  capital  and  labor  in  the  city,  are  due,  primarily,  to  unemployment. 
I  think  this  is  the  view  taken  by  most  thoughtful  and  careful  observers.  It 
would  be  in  logical  order,  at  this  point,  to  speak  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
a  very  large  part  of  the  people  who  live  in  tne  cities  of  the  world.  I  have  not 
time  to  speak  so  at  length,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  a  valid  excuse  for  get- 
ting over  the  matter  quickly.  In  the  city  of  London,  this  huge  wave  of  pop- 
ulation which  has  been  sweeping  from  the  land  to  the  town  has  reached  its 
greatest  and  most  threatening  height.  Ruskin  spoke  of  London  twenty- five 
years  ago  as  "A  fermenting  mass  of  unhappy  humanity. "  There  are  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  people  in  London  on  or  below  the  poverty  line.  One  in 
five  of  all  the  population  of  London  dies  in  a  workhouse,  hospital  or  insane 
asylum.  One  in  three  of  all  over  twenty  years  of  age,  dies  in  a  workhouse, 
hospital  or  insane  asylum ;  and  these  figures  take  no  count  of  an  immense 
class  who  receive  what  is  called  "out  door"  help,  no  account  of  these  being* 
kept. 

Professor  Huxley  has  said,  "Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  population  of  the  great  cities  of  this,  (meaning  Great  Britain)  or  of 
other  countries,  is  aware  that  amid  a  large  and  increasing  mass  of  that  pop- 
ulation misery  reigns  supreme."  The  Prof essor  further  say s :  "There  is  not 
in  all  Europe  a  single  great  manufacturing  center  that  is  free  from  a  vast 
mass  of  people  who,  living  just  on  the  verge  of  the  social  swamp,  are  liable 
to  be  precipitated  into  it  for  any  lack  or  check  of  demand  for  their  produce; 
and  with  every  addition  to  the  population  the  number  of  those  already  sunk, 
in  the  pit  and  the  number  of  those  sliding  toward  it  continually  increases. " 

The  cities  of  the  United  States  I  will  not  say  have  all  reached  the  same 
wretched  level  of  the  older  cities  of  Europe;  some  are  worse;  but  all  are 
going  rapidly  and  inevitably  to  the  same  point  of  degradation  and  want  and. 
strife,  already  reached  by  European  cities. 

Millions  of  people  are  massed  where  they  are  not  needed;  where  there  is 
no  living  employment  for  them,  and  where  there  never  again  will  be.  The 
poverty,  the  degradation,  the  crime,  the  strife  and  the  unrest  must  increase, 
and  increase  rapidly  unless  the  conditions  are  changed.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  scores  of  pians  and  projects  and  'isms,  worthy  and  unworthy,  whicn 
have  been  proposed  or  tried  for  the  cure  of  the  evils  of  the  overgrown  cities 
of  our  day.     All  these  are  futile,  so   futile  that   they   appear   to    me   almost 

Sitiful.  "There  is  no  cure,  absolutely  none,  while  the  conditions  exist, 
harity  fails  and  utters  a  cry  of  despair;  the  want  increases  far  morel  rapidly 
than  it  can  be  relieved.  Philanthropy  fails,  laws  fail.  Profit  sharing  will 
not  help  it,  nor  cooperation,  nor  arbitration,  nor  trades  unions,  nor  labor 
unions,  nor  strikes,  nor  lockouts,  nor  free  silver,  nor  gold  standard,  nor  bi- 
metalism,  nor  republicans,  nor  democrats,  nor  populist,  nor  middle-of-the- 
road,  nor  prohibitionists,  nor  woman  suffrage,  nor  high  tariff,  nor  low  tariff, 
nor  free  trade,  nor  more  schooling,  nor  less  schooling,  nor  schooling  all  the 
time,  nor  private  schooling:,  nor  public  schooling,  nor  part  of  these,  nor  all  of 
them  together,  can  help  or  alleviate  to  anysensible  degree,  the  evils  of  the- 
over  crowded  city. 

But  this  vast  overforce,  this  unemployed,  unused  and  unusable  force  of 'the- 
city  will  find  some  outlet,  it  must,  it  is  in  human  nature.  There  is  too  much 
of  it  to  decay  whdre  it  is,  and  besides  it  is  constantly  and  liberally  replenished. 
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It  is  finding  outlet  in  Europe  in  preparations  for  war.  History  furnishes  no 
parallel  for  the  gigantic  war  preparations  which  are  now  proceeding  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  First  it  was  by  land,  now  it  has  burst  upon  the  ocean; 
and  the  accumulated  wealth  and  power  and  knowledge  and  skill  of  genera- 
tions is  being  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  innumerable  battleships  of 
monster  proportions  and  monstrous  destructive  power. 

The  vast  unemployed  and  unused  overforce  of  our  Amercan  cites  is  begin- 
ning to  find  outlet  and  vent  in  the  same  direction.  We  have  lately  come 
through  a  little  war  and  are  now  making  preparations  for  possible  greater 
wars.  If  the  real  force,  the  true  force,  which  precipitated  the  war  with 
Spain  and  which  is  now  drawing  our  country  into  a  dangerous  career  of  an- 
nexation and  expansion,  could  be  singled  out  and  identified,  we  would  find  it 
to  be  none  other  but  the  pent-up,  unemployed  force  and  talent  of  the  city, 
seeking  for  place  and  employment.  Expansion  for  the  United  States  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  territory  is  colossal  folly.  Prolific  England,  from  her  populous 
island  home,  may  expand  with  reason,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  expansion  by 
the  United  States  when  our  farm  population  is  stationary  or  receding  over  vast 
areas  of  the  best  land  the  sun  shines  on.  We  can  safely  expand  on  our  own 
good  ground  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  External  expansion  for  the  United 
States  is  a  delusion,  a  snare;  it  is  fatal  scattering  and  not  expansion. 

What  is  it  that  has  dropped  this  craze  of  empire  like  an  epidemic  upon  the 
leading  nations  of  the  earth?  Something  is  pushing  the  whole  world  in  the 
direction  of  war.  Maybe  from  my  humble  standpoint  and  with  my  poor 
vision,  I  do  not  see  things  as  they  are.  Did  you  read  that  remarkable  speech 
given  by  Lord  Salisburv  a  few  weeks  since  on  the  occasion  of  the  lord  mayor's 
banquet  in  London?  fVom  his  position  I  imagine  he  is  able  to  get  a  pretty 
good  view  of  the  situation.  I  will  quote  you  verbatim  some  parts  of  that 
startling  deliverance,  fusing  my  h's  of  course,  or  not  using  them  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  in  this  country.) 

Reviewing  the  state  of  the  world,  Lord  Salisbury  said:  "In  some  respects 
this  era,  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  man,  is  marked  by  unhappy  omens. 
It  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  mighty  force  of  the  American  Republic  has 
been  introduced  among  the  nations  whose  dominions  are  expanding  and 
whose  instruments,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  war.  It  is  a  grave  and  serious 
event,  which  may  not  conduce  to  the  intersts  of  peace." 

14 What  has  been  impressed  upon  us  is, — that  the  subject  matter  of  war  is 
terribly  prevalent  on  every  hand." 

" If  England  should  ever  permit  her  sea  defenses  to  weaken,  her  whole 
empire  would  come  clattering  to  the  around.  It  is  therefore  impossible  in 
the  present  state  and  temper  of  the  world,  to  intermit  our  naval  and  military 
precautions."  A  fearful  admission  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  British  premier 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  greatest  empire  in  the 
world,  upheld  from  day  to  day  by  the  sheer  force  of  military  and  naval 
power. 

What  is  it  that  is  pushing  everything  in  the  direction  of  war?  But  I  for- 
get, the  statesmen  tell  us  these  preparations  for  war  are  not  preparations  for 
war,  but  preparations  for  peace.  How  can  preparations  for  war  mean  prep- 
arations for  peace?  It  is  a  hideous  absurdity,  a  ghastly  fiction.  How  long 
will  the  world  be  cajoled  by  it?  Preparations  for  war  mean  preparations  for 
war,  and  not  preparations  for  peace,  and  war  will  come  if  the  preparations 
goon.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  all?  The  people  are  leaving  the  land;  that  is 
the  cause  of  it  all;  they  are  spurning  agriculture,  that  great  peace  conserving 
employment  of  the  race.  What  will  come  of  it  all?  One  of  two  things  will 
come  of  it.  Either  the  people  will  go  to  war,  or  they  will  return  to  the  land; 
with  probabilities  strongly  in  favor  of  going  to  war.  Is  this  civilization?  Is 
the  present  state  and  temper  of  the  world  as  described  by  Lord  Salisbury  a 
state  and  temper  of  civilization  ?  No,  it  is  a  state  and  temper  of  barbarism. 
The  controlling:  political  forces  of  the  world  today  are  barbarous  or  tending  to 
barbarism.  When  nations  shake  the  earth  with  the  martial  tread  of  millions  of 
armed  men,  and  roam  the  ocean  in  fleets  of  battleships,  it  is  barbarism,  just 
as  true  as  ever  dominated  the  wild  forest  or  plain. 
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The  first  break  into  the  state  of  savagery  is  a  fenced  and  tilled  field.  When 
a  savage  nation  begins  to  farm  it  begins  to  be  civilized;  as  long  as  it  farms 
it  is  civilized.  The  better  it  farms,  the  better  its  civilization;  when  it  neglects 
farming  its  civilization  wanes;  when  it  abandons  farming  it  goes  to  barbarism 
again.  There  is  a  state  of  savagery  and  barbarism  before  we  come  to  farm- 
ing, and  there  is  another  state  of  savagery  and  barbarism  after  we  Jeave 
farming;  and  "the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first."  Savages  are  savages 
in  the  forest  and  wage  war  for  want  of  other  and  better  employment;  unem- 
ployed and  unused  people  in  the  city  become  savages  and  wage  war  or  pre- 
pare for  war,  for  want  of  other  and  better  employment.  Nations  never  climb 
back  over  their  fences  and  take  to  the  woods  to  be  savages  again.  They  go 
out  through  the  cities. 

What  is  civilization?  I  find  people  have  trouble  in  defining  civilization.  I 
have  questioned  many  of  my  wise  friends  for  a  definition  of  civilization;  they 
have  not  been  able  io  satisfy  me  with  their  answers.  Bishop  Spauldiog.  that 
thoughtful  man,  said  in  his  lecture  here  a  few  evenings  since,  "Civilization  is 
a  very  hard  term  to  define.7'  I  believe  I  will  make  bold  to  say  that  1  know 
what  civilization  is,  but  I  will  not  tell  you  even  the  truth  too  abruptly;  let  us 
lead  up  to  it  gently.  We  have  seen  that  agriculture  is  the  beginning  of  civil- 
ization. We  have  seen  where  agriculture  is  carried  higher,  civilization  is 
better.  We  have  seen,  and  may  see,  over  the  whole  world  and  throughout 
the  book  of  history,  that  wherever  and  whenever  agriculture  has  been  carried 
to  its  greatest  state  of  perfection,  there  is  and  has  been  the  highest  state  of 
civilization.  We  have  seen  that  where  nations  begin  to  neglect  agriculture 
there  civilization  begins  to  decline.  Where  nations  abandon  agriculture,  there 
barbarism  sets  in  again.  Shall  we  say  then  that  agriculture  is  the  beginning 
of  civilization?  Yes,  and  more.  Shall  we  say  that  agriculture  is  the  insep- 
arable companion  and  support  of  civilization?  Yes,  and  more.  Shall  we  say 
that  agriculture  is  the  end  and  ultmatum  of  civilization?  Yes,  and  more. 
Agriculture  is  civilization  itself.  Civilization  is  agriculture;  agriculture  is 
civilization ;  civilization  and  agriculture  are  one.  There  is  nothing  before, 
nothing  higher,  uothing  bevond,  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  the  original, 
natural,  necessary,  single  and  universal  business  of  mankind.  Every  other 
art,  trade,  profession  or  calling  whatsoever  is  secondary  and  dependent  and 
useful  only  when  in  such  degree  as  it  may  contribute  to  the  one  great  and 
universal  business,  agriculture.  We  must  teach  agriculture,  it  is  the  social, 
political,  and  economical  salvation  of  the  nations. 

Take  the  courses  of  study  in  ail  our  schools  high  and  low,  public  and  pri- 
vate. First  throw  out  just  half  of  all  that  is  found  in  those  courses;  from  the 
remaining  half  throw  out  about  three-fourths  of  the  "bams,"  and  "bats," 
and  "rants,"  and  "runts"  of  a  lot  of  dead  languages;  then  throw  out  about 
three-fourths  of  all  the  other  things  that  you  find  there.  Re-construct, 
put  in  the  place,  such  living  terms  as  corn,  and  wheat  and  oats 
and  trees  and  shrubs  and  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep  and  swine. 
I  forgot  the  potatoes.  Don't  forget  to  put  in  the  potatoes;  for  as 
sure  as  we  live,  the  time  has  come  when  millions  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple, voluntary  reconcentradoes  in  the  city,  must  get  out  of  the  city  and  learn 
to  plant  and  hoe  and  dig  and  "bug"  and  eat  their  own  potatoes. 

It  almost  makes  me  heart  sick,  to  see  young  men,  capable  young  men,  ed- 
ucated men,  of  good  parts,  mental  and  physical,  seeking  "positions"  in  the 
city.  The  "positions"  in  the  citv  are  all  taken,  and  hundreds  are  waiting 
around  for  a  possible  vacancy.  Take  my  advice  young  men;  it  is  safe.  Quit 
seeking  for  a  "position"  in  the  citv;  it  is  not  the  thing  for  you  to  do.  Don't 
wait  in  the  city  for  some  man  to  give  you  a  "position,"  which  he  can  take 
from  you  at  his  will.  There  are  positions  for  you  without  number  on  the 
fertile  slopes  and  in  the  pleasant  valleys  of  this  wide  wide  land.  Positions 
which  will  yield  you  a  good  living.  Positions  which  you  can  hold  for  your 
life  and  bequeath  to  your  children.  Get  out  of  the  town  and  learn  to  farm. 
You  are  not  needed  in  the  town.  Get  a  "position"  on  the  land;  get  a  home; 
get  a  wife  and  children,  to  love  and  be  loved  by.  It  is  the  greatest  thing 
there  is  for  most  of  us;  and  what  after  all  is  greater? 
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Bat  how  is  this  reckless  rush  to  the  city  to  be  checked  or  stopped.  I  will 
not  say  I  that  I  know  how  it  can  be  done.  This  I  do  know  for  a  truth;  we 
must  exalt  agriculture.  On  the  first  page  of  ray  first  reader  there  was  a 
picture  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  standing'  on  a  hazy  eminence;  a  broad  as- 
cending: way  led  up  to  the  Temple  of  Fame;  at  the  foot  of  the  way  was  a 
group  of  school  children  with  their  books  and  slates  uuder  their  arms,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  page  was  this  little  verse: 

See  where  Fame's  Temple  Stands, 

Like  Beacon  from  afar. 
Press  on  ye  youthful  bands. 

Let  no  true  heart  despair. 

We  must  tilt  that  way  or  the  other;  put  the  Temple  of  Fame  down  here,  and 
a  farm  with  its  fields  and  orchards  and  barns  and  its  pleasant  farm  house,  up 
there  on  the  eminence  where  the  temple  of  fame  stood.  Set  the  brakes 
hard  on  every  f oroe  that  is  pulling  unduly  from  the  farm  to  the  town ;  reverse 
and  pull  for  the  land.  Pull  as  a  man  pulls  against  the  current  who  feels  him- 
self drifting  over  Niagara. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  stand  among  the  centuries  as  that  one  in  which 
the  nations  learned  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.  May  we  not  hope 
that  the  twentieth  century  will  stand  by  its  side  as  one  in  which  the  nations 
learned  that  the  earth  is  a  J  arm  and  man  is  a  farmer. 

L  brought  you  an  old,  old  question  tonight;  older  than  any  of  our  cities, 
older  than  New  York,  older  than  London,  older  than  Rome,  older  than  Jerus- 
alem. Four  thousand  years  ago  two  men.  farmers,  cattlemen,  Abraham  and 
Lot,  stood  on  the  mountain  side  between  Bethel  and  Hai  and  discussed  this 
same  question, — "Which  is  preferable,  city  or  country  life?"  Ihe  flocks  and 
herds  of  Abraham  and  Lot  had  become  so  great  the  land  would  not  hold 
them.  They  had  met  that  morning  to  talk  over  a  separation  in  the  interest  of 
peace.  During  the  talk,  Lot  let  ful  some  expression  which  betrayed  his  in- 
clination to  go  to  town  to  live.  The  discovery  filled  the  breast  of  his  uncle 
Abraham  with  deep  concern,  for  he  loved  his  nephew  and  he  remonstrated 
with  Lot  against  leaving  a  sure  good  thing  in  the  country  for  the  chances  of 
thj  city:  but  Lot  had  anticipated  this  and  he  was  fortified  with  the  stock  argu- 
ments for  city  life.  I  imagine  he  said  first,  "1  very  much  desire 
better  church  privileges  which  I  will  have  in  the  city."  That  was  an 
unkind  cut,  though  probably  unintended;  far  hard  by  where  the  men 
stood  was  an  altar  which  Abraham  had  builded  some  years  before,  as  he 
journeyed  that  way  toward  Egypt.  "What  better  place  Lot,  than  by  this 
altar  here,  for  the  soul  of  man  to  commune  with  its  Maker,  in  this  solemn 
stillness,  the  eternal  hills  around,  and  naught  but  the  bending  heavens  above?" 
44Yes,  that's  all  right,  uncle,  but  you  have  no  cushioned  pews  here,  nothing 
but  rocks  to  sit  on,  and  you  know  yourself,  uncle,  that  the  singing  is  per- 
fectly awful,  and  everybody  comes  to  church  here,  *ragtag  and  bobtail,'  and 
sometimes  when  I  get  here  a  little  late  and  walk  down  the  aisle,  just  as  likely 
as  not  some  'rag-tag'  is  sitting  right  up  in  front,  on  the  biggest,  smoothest", 
softest  rock  in  the  outfit."  But  Abraham  made  no- reply.  Then  Lot  said, 
"My  wives  have  such  a  time  getting  help  out  here  in  the  country  to  do  the 
housework,"  but  Abraham  said,  "I  hear  it  is  just  as  bad  or  worse  in  town; 
indeed,  some  ladies  came  out  from  the  city  to  visit  us  the  other  day  and  they 
talked  the  whole  time  about  their  hired  girls,  how  hard  it  was  to  get  a  good 
one,  and  so  on." 

Then  Lot  spoke  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  country,  especially 
in  the  winter  season,  and  he  was  just  about  launching  into  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  of  hard  roads  when  1  imagine  Abraham  said  something  like  "if 
people  would  onlj'  try  to  have  a  little  more  hard  sense  and  do  their  hauling 
-when  the  roads  were  good,  which  they  were  for  about  ten  months  in  every 
year,  and  keep  oft*  the  roads  when  they  were  soft,  we  wouldn't  hear  so  mucii 
about  hard  roads  and  bad  roads."  But  then  Lot  came  back  with  that 
clincher  which  has  settled  the  qualms  of  many  a  man  who  wanted  to  go  to 
town  to  live:  "Rtally,"  he  said,  "uncle,  I  feel  obliged  to  go  to  town  in 
order  to  educate  the  children;  they  say  they  have  school  in  town  about  all 
the  time."    It  is  a  long  way  off  but  I  can  plainly  see  the  puzzled,  anxious 
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look  which  this  school  argument  brought  to  the  strong,  kind  face  of  Uncle 
Abraham.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  the  children  in  his  estimation.  But  to- 
las mind,  education  was  a  great,  great  thing.  With  his  simple  mind  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  see  or  understand  how  a  few  inexperienced  young  people 
could  do  it  all  for  the  children,  even  if  they  schooled  them  the  year  round, 
from  youth  to  age.  But  it  was  the  same  then  as  now  with  all  discussions — 
each  side  convinced  itself.  "Lot  pitched  his  tents  towards  Sodom  and  dwelt 
in  the  cities  of  the  plain,"  but  Abraham  staid  with  the  land.  You  know  how 
it  fared  with  Lot;  he  was  not  long  "blowing  in"  his  great  fortune;  domestic 
and  financial  troubles  beset  him,  "his  city  went  up  in  smoke, "  he  escaped 
barely  with  his  life,  to  a  smaller  town,  but  so  terrified  he  could  not  even  rest 
there,  and  at  last,  slipped  into  a  cave  in  the  woods,  a  broken,  disheartened 
man.    Poor  Lot:  there  have  been  lots  of  Lots. 

But  what  of  Abraham,  the  man  who  staid  with  the  land?  We  left  him 
standing  on  the  hillside,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  ground,  meditating  deeply 
on  that  school  question.  "Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,"  Abraham t 
"and  look  from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward  and  south- 
ward and  eastward  and  westward,  for  all  the  land  which  thou 
seest  to  thee  will  I  give  it.  and  to  thy  seed  forever."  Why  not?  He 
staid  with  it.  "And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
so  that  if  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth  then  shall  thy 
seed  also  be  numbered."  "Look  now  towards  heaven  and  tell  the  stars 
if  thou  be  able  to  number  them,  so  shall  thy  seed  be,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  I 
will  make  nations  of  thee  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thee."  "Arise,  walk 
through  the  land,  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of  it,  for  I  will  give 
it  unto  thee."  O  how  the  promise  to  the  man  who  staid  with  the  land  has 
been  fulfilled  and  fulfilled  and  fulfilled,  over  and  over  and  over,  again  and 
again  and  again,  as  the  ages  have  rolled  after  the  ages  away. 

The  men  who  have  staid  with  the  land  have  had  the  blessings  of  the  earth; 
they  have  eaten  its  fresh,  ripe  fruits;  they  have  breathed  its  free  air;  they 
have  drunk  its  pure  waters;  they  have  wrought  in  its  living  sunshine;  they 
have  rested  in  its  leafy  shades.  To  them  the  changing  season  brings  varied, 
healthful,  living  employment;  to  them  the  harvests  brings  faith  and  trust  in 
kind  and  bouutiful  providence,  to  them  "the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,"  to  them  the  solemn,  quiet  nights  bring  visions  of  eternal  rest  and 
peace.  The  men  who  have  staid  with  the  laud  ask  no  man  for  employment; 
none  say  to  them  when  go,  when  come,  when  lie  down,  when  rise;  they 
are  their  own  masters,  free.  The  men  who  have  staid  with  the  land 
are  they  who  have  homes.  They  have  tasted  the  pure  delights  of 
simple,  real,  natural  home  life;  they  have  felt  the  sweeter  spell  of  woman's 
native  charms,  uutouched  by  trick  or  gloss  of  art;  they  have  pressed  the  rosy 
lips  of  rustic  health  and  beauty,  they  have  quaffed  the  deepest,  purest,  sweet- 
est drafts  of  connubial  love;  tney  have  seen  their  children  fed  anu  clothed, 
and  trained  by  youthful  work,  grow  strong  and  brave  for  the  battles  of  life. 
From  the  seed  of  the  men  who  have  staid  with  the  land  have  come  the  poets, 
the  painters,  the  philosophers,  the  preachers,  the  teachers,  the  physicians, 
the  orators,  the  judges,  the  statesmen,  the  captains  and  the  kings  of  the  race* 

Mr.  Davenport:  We  will  follow  the  program  with  a  few  minutes 
discussion.  We  will  hear  from  a  few  of  our  people  on  the  thoughts 
that  have  been  presented. 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  gentleman, 
how  many  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  he  knows  today  who  are 
hard  working  farmers? 

Mr.  Kerrick:  The  Jews  are  the  greatest  agriculturists  of  today.  I 
spoke  mostly  of  men  that  have  stayed  with  the  land.  I  said  in  they 
first  place  that  where  they  left  their  jobs  they  were  failures. 

Major  MeClaughry:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  why  he 
moved  to  town? 
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Mr.  Kerrick:    I  can  answer   that,  I   believe.    Why  does  Major 
MeClaughry  stay  b)'  the  penitentiary?     He  is  a  very  good  man  and 
stays  there  to  keep  others  from  getting  in  there. 

Mr.  Hartwell:  I  was  expecting  to  hear  you  say  something  more 
of  Prof.  Turner.  We  are  all  looking  for  literature  along  the  line  of 
industrial  education.  If  you  want  something  real  rich  and  modern, 
and  up-to-date,  go  back  about  forty-five  years  ago  to  the  old  horti- 
cultural reports  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  read  Prof.  Turner's 
speeches  on  those  questions.  They  contain  all  the  modern  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  industrial  education. 

Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question.  I 
believe  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  British  India  are 
agriculturists,  pure  and  simple.  Would  the  gentleman  say  that  they 
are  the  highest  type  of  civilization? 

Mr.  Kerrick:  I  don't  know  of  the  facts  in  British  India.  First  I 
would  say  of  that  question,  it  is  rather  far  fetched  from  British 
India.     I  would  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hartwell :  You  made  the  statement  that  civilization  is  agri- 
culture and  agriculture  is  civilization. 

Mr.  Kerrick:  If  I  have  given  you  something  to  think  about,  if  I 
have  stimulated  thought  in  your  minds,  I  have  accomplished  all  I 
started  out  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Grundy:  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  prices  the  farmers  were 
receiving  at  present  are  not  remunerative.  Supposing  all  these  peo- 
ple who  go  to  the  city  would  remain  on  the  farm,  and  join  the  pres- 
ent number  of  producers,  wouldn't  the  result  be  still  further  under 
remunerative  prices? 

Mr.  Kerrick:     No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hartwell:     And  why? 

Mr.  Kerrick:  The  highest  ideal  of  farm  life  is  not  to  raise  such 
great  supplies  of  corn  and  oats  or  wheat  to  get  money  to  buy  other 
things;  that  is  not  ideal  farming.  An  ideal  farm  is  a  farm  on  which 
people  can  live  and  are  prepared  to  live  and  fixed  to  raise  almost 
everything  they  need  to  live  upon  and  which  they  need  for  comfort 
and  even  luxuries.  My  theory  of  farm  life  is  the  life  that  lives  on 
the  farm  and  little  dependent  on  the  city.  Wouldn't  you  rather  eat 
your  own  products  than  sell  them  for  half  price? 

Delegate:  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that  if  a  farmer  raised 
and  ate  everything  he  raised  that  would  be  the  highest  ideal  of  civil- 
ization ? 

Mr.  Kerrick:  I  did  not  say  that.  You  might  guess  at  what  I 
said.  Ideal  farming,  as  far  as  possible,  implies  that  every  necessity 
and  comfort  and  luxury  of  life  is  raised  and  consumed  on  the  farm 
as  far  as  possible.  I  said  that  a  right  condition  of  things  implies  a 
certain  balance  between  city  and  country  population. 

Delegate:     The  second  clause  was  a  saving  clause  in  a  way. 
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Delegate:  I  believe  a  man  may  live  either  in  the  city  or  country 
and  if  he  has  no  higher  ambition  than  mere  work,  there  is  not  much 
in  the  man.  There  is  a  destiny  for  all  men.  A  man  may  have  am- 
bition to  become  a  farmer  or  a  merchant — that  is  the  means  of  his 
living.  Take  the  farmer  today  and  I  believe  the  reason  he  is  turn- 
ing toward  the  city  is  because  he  is  becoming  better  educated  and  is 
having  better  ideas  of  what  is  good  for  him,  and  he  is  getting  ready 
to  go  and  take  the  place  of  the  man  in  the  city  and  let  the  man  in 
the  city  go  out  and  wear  the  "gum  boots"  and  feed  the  stock  and  see 
how  it  was  when  he  was  a  boy.  I  believe  that  our  great  men  gener- 
ally go  from  the  farms,  and  take  the  farmers  of  today  and  they  have 
this  ambition  to  become  great.  You  will  find  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  has  only  three  farmers  and  there  are  only  a  few  in  the 
State  representative  hall.  We  farmers  feel  if  we  can  get  into  town 
we  can  meet  on  the  street  corners  and  learn  how  to  talk  and  get  into 
positions  in  this  way. 

Delegate:  If  it  were  not  for  the  farmers  of  the  country  who  have 
gone  to  the  cities  and  made  great  fortunes  there  would  have  been 
very  little  use  for  cities.  It  is  the  strong,  healthy  blood  of  the 
farmer  boy  that  goes  to  the  city.  I  can  cite  you  in  the  cities  a  score 
•of  men  at  least  who  have  been  farmers  and  some  have  educated 
themselves.  It  is  not  the  destiny  of  every  man  born  on  the  farm  to 
remain  there.  It  is  for  those  who  grasp  the  business  end  of  farming. 
The  city  men  are  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as  the  farmer  who  takes 
the  business  end  and  makes  money  thereby. 


Wednesday,  February  22,  1899. 


Morning  Session — 10  O'clock  A.  M. 

The   hall   was  decorated   with   flags,  etc.,  in   commemoration  of 
Washington's  birthday. 

The  program  was  of  a  patriotic  nature. 

Piano  solo,  Star  Spangled  Banner — Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Princeton. 

Piano  solo,  Drum  and  Fife — Miss  Jennie  Smith,  Princeton, 

Hon.  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Willmarth:     Rev.  James  McLaren,  of  the   Congregational 
church,  Princeton,  will  open  the  exercises  with  prayer. 

Prayer  by  Mr.  McLaren. 

Almighty  God,  our  dear  Heavenly  Father,  bless  us  as  we  come  to  Thee.  In 
this  morning  hour  we  pray  that  Thy  spirit  may  be  with  us.  We  thank  Thee 
for  this  convention.  We  bless  Thee  for  Thy  loving  kindness  which  has  per- 
mitted so  many  to  come  here  from  different  places.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
health  and  strength  which  has  permitted  us  to  be  here.  We  thank  Thee  for 
this  day,  and  we  pray  that  now  as  our  spirits  have  been  lifted  in  music  be- 
cause of  its  spirit  and  what  it  represents,  that  Thou  wilt  fill  our  hearts  with 
high  and  patriotic  thoughts. 
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We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father,  for  the  life  of  our  first  great  president r 
whose  birth  we  celebrate  this  day.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  many  noble  men 
who  haye  followed  him  upon  the  roll  of  this  great  nation. 

We  pray,  Heavenly  Father,  that  today  Thy  spirit  may  be  in  our  hearts. 

Bless  Thy  servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Bless  all  associated 
with  him  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  this  great  nation.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  We  thank  Tbee  especially 
for  the  dawn  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Ever  may  the  banner  of  peace  wave 
over  us.  May  we  always  have  a  land  of  unity  and  peace  and  plenty,  and  may 
we  become  as  a  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  • 

We  thank  Thee,  dear  Father,  for  home  with  all  its  charms.  There  are 
many  homes  here  represented  this  morning. 

Upon  those  who  are  absent  in  different  places  of  the  world,  we  pray  Thy 
blessing upon  them  all.  May  Thy  spirit  be  round  about  them,  and  under- 
neath, Thy  everlasting  arms.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  influence  of  the  home 
and  for  the  tender  memories  which  it  brings  to  us  as  we  look  back  upon  it. 

"How  dear  to  our  hearts  are  the  scenes  of  our  childhood, 
When  fond  recollections  present  them  to  view." 

And  this  morning  our  thoughts  flow  back  over  the  past;  we  remember  the 
dear  and  sacred  things  which  have  always  been  an  inspiration  to  us  and  are 
still.    So  Father,  bless  our  homes  and   may  we  enoble  them  and  may  they  be 

Eure  and  sweet  and  beautiful.  May  they  be  emblematic  of  that  bright  and 
appy  home  of  which  Thy  servants  have  told  us.  Hear  our  prayer  this  morn- 
ing as  we  come  together.  May  Thy  spirit  be  in  this  organization.  Bless  all 
the  officers,  and  him  who  presides  at  this  meeting,  and  may  the  influence  of 
this  meeting  go  into  all  the  homes  and  all  the  region  about.  And  may  farm 
life,  in  the  estimation  of  all  of  us,  become  what  it  really  is,  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world. 

Hear  our  prayer  now,  and  guide  us  evermore.  We  ask  these  blessings  with 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  ( 

Mr.  Willmabth:  The  morning  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  marketing  and  buying  crops.  The  first  paper  will  be 
on  the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  by  Gr,  W.  Barnett,  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Barnett  addressed  the  convention,  as  follows: 

MARKETING  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

When  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  "Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables,"  I 
was  requested  to  briefly  mention  the  preparation  of  the  product  for  market, 
the  best  time  for  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  other  matters  of  a 
kindred  nature  which  would  help  to  make  the  business  a  success.  I  appre- 
ciate the  intent  of  your  committee  in  so  wording  the  invitation,  but  I  must 
beg  leave  to  plead  my  inability  to  properly  treat  of  the  whole  question  in  the 
time  I  am  expected  to  use. 

Perhaps  1  can  do  no  better  than  by  taking  up  the  matter  somewhat  in  the 
order  in  which  it  was  suggested,  and  very  briefly,  as  I  am  convinced  that  this 
question  should  be  presented  more  at  length  than  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do 
in  the  time  at  my  disposal.  Of  the  growing  of  the  crop  1  say  nothing,  for  I 
do  not  consider  that  in  the  line  of  my  subject.  A  sentence  will  suffice: 
Grow  the  best  possible  and  the  articles  that  are  in  demand  in  the  general 
market. 

I  hold  that  you,  as  practical  business  men,  are  not  expected  with  your  main 
crops  to  plant  anything  the  consumer  does  not  want.  It  is  your  business  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  not  to  try  to  force  your  ideas  of  what  the  market 
ought  to  take;  to  supply  the  demand  and  not  to  spend  your  time  in  educating 
the  public  to  believe  as  you  do.     It  is  often  4* love's  labor  lost."     Send  people 
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-what  they  want,  not  what  you  think  they  ought  to  want;  but  see  to  it  that 
what  you  produce  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  let  nothing  go  undone  that  will 
secure  excellence. 

*  Remember  that  others  will  meet  the  conditions  required,  if  you  do  not. 
Some  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business,  of 
trade,  for  vou  are  practically  in  business  as  soon  as  you  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  products  of  the  soil.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  best  is  demanded,  and  will 
be  secured,  Quality,  condition,  and  style  of  preparation,  all  enter  into  the 
problem  of  supplying  the  demand,  which  we  assume  does  exist,  and  you  may 
as  well  at  once  look  squarely  in  the  face  the  fact  that  when  you  enter  the 
market  to  compete  for  buyers,"  you  must  compete,  as  you  certainly  must  un- 
less you  have  a  monopoly,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  farmers  are 
not  among  the  monopolists.  Market  your  crop  as  soon  as  ready.  Men  are 
apt  to  hold  for  higher  prices — to  speculate  a  little,  but  nothing  is  ever  gained 
by  holding  perishable  goods  for  abetter  market.  Let  parties  on  the  ground 
speculate  if  they  will.  It  will  not  pay  you,  for  the  loss  in  quality  and  condi- 
tion will  more  than  equal  any  possible  advance  in  price,  and  the  advance 
usually  is  for  fresh  receipts,  not  held  goods. 

It  will  not  do  to  ignore  any  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  success.  There 
is  no  use  in  shipping  fruits  or  truck  which  have  been  aptly  characterized  as 
"stuff"  and  paying  freight  on  the  same.  Especially  is  thh  true  when  vou  can 
improve  the  conditions.  Often  goods  that  are  of  fine  quality  have  had  the 
sale  ruined  simply  through,  utter  ne elect,  or  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  prepared  for  market. 

We  all  know  that  with  the  best  of  care,  with  the  best  of  culture,  there  will 
be  enough  inferior  stuff  grown  to  supply  all  possible  demand.  Remember 
that  the  best  goods  sell  first,  and  this  of  itself  is  a  premium  on  that  grade.  Do 
not  understand,  however,  that  all  first  class  goods  under  any  and  every  cir- 
cumstance will  sell  well.  When  there  is  an  over-supply,  or  there  is  a 
glutted  market  (as  it  is  termed),  and  more  is  offered  than  there  can  by  any 
possibility  be  found  purchasers  for,  some  must  suffer  and  must  sell  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  first  selections,  even  though  all  may  be  of  the  same  quality; 
but  the  best,  as  a  rule,  sells  first,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  never  sells 
for  less  than  the  ordinary  or  inferior  qualities  on  the  same  market,  at  the 
same  time. 

If  there  is  ever  anything  left  unsold,  it  is  that  of  ordinary  or  of  indifferent 
Quality,  of  poor  condition  and  undesirable  in  general  appearances.  If  any- 
thing is  left  unsold  after  the  market  is  over,  if  there  is  anything  sold  at  a 
lower  price  or  less  than  the  market  price,  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not  the  desir- 
able package,  and  the  mere  fact  of  any  stock  being  sold  first,  as  a  rule,  may 
be  said  to  command  a  premium,  for  it  enters  at  once  into  consumption,  and 
thereby  avoids  losses,  which  of  itself  is  a  very  decided  advantage.  There  are 
exceptional  cases  where  the  inferior  qualities  sell  at  the  same  price  as  desira- 
ble goods,  but  this  is  never  the  case  except  where  there  is  not  desirable  stock 
enough  to  supply  the  demand,  and  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  shipper  of  the 
poorer  grades,  and  no  disadvantage  to  the  shipper  of  the  better  class  of 
goods. 

It  may  be  claimed,  however,  that  no  one  can  produce  all  desirable  goods, 
consequently  he  may  just  as  well  grow  the  medium  stock  and  be  satisfied  with 
producing  that  grade,  rather  than  take  pains  to  grow  the  best.  God  pitj  the 
man  that  is  perfectly  satisfied.  He  has  no  incentive  to  do  his  best,  and  in  the 
race  for  success  each  must  strive  for  excellence  if  he  would  win.  With  the 
very  best  of  cultivation,  there  is  enough  of  the  inferior  grade  to  supply  all 
outside  demand,  and  each  should  make  the  best  result  possible. 

Our  Lincoln  said,  "God  loves  the  common  people,  for  He  made  so  many  of 
them,''  and  many  seem  to  think  that  God  loves  inferior  products,  because 
there  is  so  much  of  them  produced.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there 
will  be  common  and  inferior  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  field  even  among  the 
production  of  the  most  careful  growers,  to  supply  all  possible  demand. 

Many  will  make  this  as  an  excuse,  but  did  you  ever  notice  that  while  God 
loves  the  common  people,  and  has  no  word  of  reproach  of  the  poor,  the  down- 
trodden and  those  who  are  unable  to  rise  in  the  social,  intellectual  or  finan- 
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cial  scale,  He  has  on  the  contrary  words  of  cheer  and  comfort  for  them!  yet 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  record,  the  best  have  commanded  His  praise  and 
highest  honors  have  been  *»iven  to  such  as  those  who  have  done  their  best: 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Paul — the  best  of  earth.  While  He  has  words 
of  tenderness  and  compassion  for  the  unfortunate,  He  remembers  that  man 
is  commanded  to  do  his  best. 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  is  just  as  true 
in  tilling  the  soil  as  it  is  in  the  mightiest  flights  of  human  activity  in  any  de- 
partment of  life.  God  never  said  aught  against  the  rich  as  such,  or  the  best 
and  greatest  of  earth.  He  demands  the  best  you  have  to  give,  and  your  best 
•efforts  are  rewarded  by  the  highest  excellence  and  your  labors  crowned  with 
success. 


Nature  cooperates  with  man  and  seconds  his  efforts,  but  she  does  not  make 
good  his  short-comings,  but  simply  seconds  his  efforts,  and  does  the  best  she 
can  under  the  circumstances.  Vvell  directed  labor  is  usually  crowned  with 
success  by  a  vastly  improved  product,  but  it  is  necessary  to  use  common 
sense  in  all  business  affairs,  for  no  matter  how  great  the  effort,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  successful  in  the  growth  of  tropical  fruits  in  Greenland,  while  the 
same  amount  of  energy  would  command  success  if  put  forth  in  temperate  or 
tropical  countries.  Do  not  forget  that  men  demand  a  success  in  everything 
ana  are  willing  to  psy  for  the  best.  Do  not  misunderstand  that  remark. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  will  pay  a  premium  for  the  best  that  is 
placed  within  their  reach  t  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  purchaser  will  pay 
the  cost  of  production  with  a  profit  on  the  labor  involved.  This  must  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

The  competition  by  placing  on  the  market  of  the  product  of  your  labor,  in 
competition  with  the  product  of  the  labor  of  others  one  hundred,  or  five  hun- 
dred miles  away,  unaer  circumstances,  it  may  be,  more  favorable  than  you 
enjoy,  will  be  the  test  of  your  efforts.  / 

To  sum  up  briefly  then  this  part — produce  only  the  best  and  the  qualities 
and  varieties  that  the  market  demands.  What  to  plant  must  depend  very 
largely  on  the  market  you  are  to  supply.  The  growers  of  the  southern  part 
of  our  State  will  confine  themselves  to  a  few  leading  specialties  that  they  can 
produce  (owing  to  their  favorable  location),  and  have  the  market  to  them- 
selves, before  the  rest  of  the  State  can  engage  in  supplying  the  demand,  and 
while  the  growers  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  possible  consumers 
instead  of  purchasers.  When  you  remember  that  the  State  of  Illinois  is 
nearly  400  miles  long,  you  will  see  that  the  latitude  covered  and  the  time  of 
maturing  fruits  and  vegetables  vary  greatly  from  Cairo  to  East  Dubuque,  so 
that  what  would  apply  to  Union  county  would  scarcely  hold  good  in  Jo  Da- 
viess county  or  even  Bureau  county.  This  general  rule  may  be  noticed,  that 
for  fruit  and  garden  truck  ^rown  in  this  State,  consumers  must  be  sought 
north  of  the  point  of  production,  late  maturing  produce  alone  being  excepted. 
That  the  farther  south  one  locates  the  longer  time  he  has  for  the  profitable 
marketing,  is  well  known  to  all.  This  is  especially  the  case  since  rapid  trans- 
portation facilities  have  almost  annihilated  time,  and  strawberries  ripened 
under  the  warm  sun  of  " Egypt"  are  exposed  for  sale  in  Chicago  while  ice  is 
on  the  ground  and  snow  fills  the  skies.  This  feature, too,  should  be  noted, 
that  the  purchasers  of  fruit  and  early  vegetables  are  mainly  in  the  cities, 
and  whatever  is  grown  to  supply  the  demand  should  be  produced  with  that 
point  distinctly  in  view  from  start  to  finish. 

As  the  Honorable  S.  T.  K.  Prine  had  the  marketing  of  farm  crops  for  his 
subject,  I  confine  my  remarks  exclusively  to  the  Question  of  fruits  and  market 
gardening,  or  as  is  generally  termed  truck  earaening,  and  the  above  is  in- 
tended for  that  special  branch  of  the  farmer's  work.  It  is  well  also  to  re- 
member that  the  season  is  practically  the  same  through  or  across  our  State 
from  east  to  west.  The  area  of  production  in  Union  county  of  products  and 
fruit  is  confined  within  small  limits.  The  farther  north  we  come  the  greater 
is  the  area  suitable  for  and  capable  of  producing  larger  crops,  with  the  con- 
stant reduction  of  consumers  at  what  may  be  termed  profitable  price.    The 
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producing  section  is  limited  at  Cobden  for  instance.  The  area  is  increased  at 
Centralia.  At  Springfield  there  is  a  still  wider  extent  of  territory  that  can  be 
drawn  from,  while  at  the  latitude  of  Chicago  the  entire  State  goes  into  the 
bearing  line,  for  all  of  the  former  territory  is  still  producing. 

Often  the  question  is  asked  by  men  of  this  latitude :  Why  can  we  not  obtain 
as  good  prices  when  we  grow  market  truck  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
products  of  Union  county?  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  reason  why. 
For  instance,  when  the  asparagus  of  Southern  Illinois  first  comes  on  the 
market,  it  brings  a  price  of  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  box,  yet  it  is  claimed  there  is  no- 
very  great  net  profit  in  that  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  production,  but 
when  Princeton's  home  crop  is  ready,  which  we  assume  is  ample  to  supply 
the  home  demand,  $1.00  per  box  would  be  vastly  remunerative  to  the  grower; 
for  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  ^rown  are  so  improved  that  the  pro- 
duction of  this  belt  of  country  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  possible  demand. 

In  packing  for  marketing,  and  the  style  of  package  that  you  should  use,  have 
the  same  high  mark  of  excellence  before  you  that  ycu  would  have  in  the  pro- 
duction of  your  crop.  Again,  remember  that  "style"  of  package  is  demanded. 
The  highest  possible  excellence  is  required  in  this.  Remember  that  even  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  we  are  told  that  "God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made 
and  oehold  it  was  very  good."  Again  we  are  told  that  mother  Eve  said  that 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  "was  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  to  be  de- 
sired." I  believe  that  every  son  and  daughter  of  hers  from  that  day  to  this. 
have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  appearance  of  things,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  cities,  among  the  purchasers  of  your  product.  Appearances 
have  very  much  to  do,  when  the  housekeeper  goes  marketing,  as  it  still  does 
when  her  daughters  are  in  the  market.  If  common  report  be  true,  there  is 
many  a  match  made  on  account  of  appearances.  When  appearance  and  in- 
trinsic worth  go  together,  the  purchaser  is  entirely  satisfied.  It  will  not  do  to 
neglect  appearance  in  preparing  for  the  market.  It  helps  make  the  sale  and 
anything  that  helps  make  the  sale  should  be  taken  advantage  of  if  you  wish 
success. 

Remember  that  others  will  meet  the  conditions  required  if  you  do  not* 
Some  will  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business, 
of  trade,  for  you  are  in  trade.  You  are  in  business  the  moment  you  attempt 
to  dispose  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  best  is  demanded 
and  will  be  secured.  Do  not  consider  that  because  a  certain  amount  of  labor 
has  been  expended  that  you  can  always  command  a  profit  for  your  labor. 
Quality,  condition  and  style  all  enter  into  the  preparation  of  the  products 
when  competing  for  buyers,  as  you  certainly  must,  unless  you  have  a  mo- 
noply;  ana  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  farmer  and  the  fruit  grower  are 
not  among  the  monopolists.  It  will  not  do  to  ignore  either  of  the  conditions. 
Then  there  is  no  use  in  shipping  fruits  which  have  been  aptly  characterized 
as  "stuff"  and  paying  freight  on  the  same,  when  you  can  improve  the  condi- 
tions. There  are  often  goods  that  are  of  tine  condition,  the  sale  of  which  has 
been  ruined,  simply  through  utter  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  prepared  for  market. 

Today  all  points  are  considered  by  buyers,— not  only  quality,  but  condition 
and  that  subtle  quality  we  call  style.  'The  general  first  appearance  goes  a 
long  way  in  attracting,  and  I  mean  the  style  of  the  package  as  well  as  the 
style  of  the  fruit  is  considered.  There  is  no  use  in  the  world  in  shipping  even 
good  products  of  any  kind  if  they  are  put  up  in  a  "slip-shod,"  careless,  in- 
different manner.  What  would  you  suppose  of  the  peach  grower  putting  up 
magnificent  fruit  in  split  slat  packages,  put  up  without  any  regard  to  the 
general  appearance?  What  would  you  think  of  any  one  sending  fruit  to 
market  in  rough,  uncouth  packages  that  have  the  ear  marks  of  the  sloven 
about  them,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  neat,  trim,  tasty  packages  that 
are  being  used  now  to  market  our  products  in  the  main? 

One  railroad  man  in  addressing  a  oommunity  where  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  was  in  its  infancy,  said,  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  way  in 
which  you  put  up  your  packages.  You  ought  not  to  get  a  cent  for  them. 
No  use  in  snipping  such  stock  to  pay  freight  on  it.  Why,  look  at  your  pota- 
toes.    You  have  split  potatoes,  and  cut  in  the  digging,  stock  just  as  it  grew 
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without  any  sorting  out.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  freight  on  such  stockf 
Remember  it  must  come  in  competition  with  the  nest  of  culture,  with  the 
most  advanced  methods  and  put  up  in  the  best  possible  manner. " 

Carefully  sort  your  fruit.  Carefully  select  your  produce.  "Wash  your  po- 
tatoes; they  sell  first,"  said  a  man  to  his  son,  ana  he  stated  the  truth.  It 
was  a  small  grower  living  near  the  city,  but  the  fact  was  that  that  boy's  po- 
tatoes,— for  he  heeded  the  advice  ever  after — sold  first,  and  that  of  itself  is  a 
premium.  Who  of  you  who  wish  to  buy  potatoes  would  not  pay  more  for 
clean,  bright  tubers  than  for  dirty,  misshapen,  mixed  stock  all  covered  with 
dry  mud?  Apply  a  little  common  sense  to  this  question  and  you  can  see  the 
reason  for  the  advice.  Put  up  everything  in  a  neat  and  attractive  a  way  as 
possible. 

Use  the  best  possible  make  and  quality  of  package  that  is  offered  for  sale; 
not  always  the  most  expensive,  but  possessing  at  least  three  points:  first,  the 
ability  to  safely  carry  and  protect  the  contents:  second,  to  permit  of  a  rea- 
sonable examination  and  estimate  of  the  value  while  displaying  the  same  in  a 
neat  and  tasteful  manner;  lastly,  of  a  minimum  weight,  thereby  effecting  a 
saving  in  transportation  charges.  The  foregoing  apply  only  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  goods  for  market,  and  the  principal  point  comes  next,  which  is, 
How  shall  marketing  be  done? 

Up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  an 
agent  to  effect  profitable  sales — the  transfer  of  the  product  into  ready  cash. 
The  time  was  when  each  purchaser  took  his  own  crop  to  market,  dispensed 
with  all  agents  or  middlemen  and  personally  visited  his  patrons.  True  hi* 
operations  were  limited,  and  as  he  gradually  extended  his  business  he  sent 
one  of  his  own  hired  men  to  market,  for  he  could  hire  one  at  a  less  expense 
to  go  in  his  stead  and  pay  him  a  salary  to  do  the  work.  But  his  absence 
from  his  farm  or  garden  caused  more  of  loss  than  the  saving  he  would  make 
by  attending  to  his  own  sales,  and  experience  proved  it  was  costly  to  do  the 
work  himself.  Some  men  are  born  traders,  and  the  selection  of  the  fittest  for 
this  work  soon  proved  that  the  same  man  who  could  manage  the  producing 
portion  of  his  busness  to  the  best  advantage  was  not  always  the  best  sales- 
man of  the  product  when  it  was  ready  for  market. 

When  peaches  were  brought  to  Chicago  from  Mississippi  about  186*5  or 
1866  by  Mr.  Stackhouse  of  Crystal  Springs,  he  made  a  good  sale  as  far  as 
price  was  concerned,  but  his  expenses  absorbed  his  entire  proceeds  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  use  the  services  or  a  third  party.  Whether 
it  is  one  mile,  or  five,  or  500  miles,  the  same  principle  holds  good.  The 
grower  was  forced  to  employ  some  one  who  was  a  resident  in  the  market, 
either  temporarily  or  permanent,  to  save  the  cost  of  going  to  and  fro  with 
the  product  to  be  sold,  and  especially  as  market  gardening  deals  very  largely 
in  small  quantities,  and  frequent  placing  on  the  market,  as  a  rule,  daily  ship- 
ments. Experience  proved  it  was  the  Detter  way  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
this  agent,  who  should  be  a  resident  of  the  market  and  well  acquainted  with 
its  peculiarities,  and  thus  accomplish  two  things:  Allow  the  producer  to* 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  growing  of  the  crop,  and  save  the  cost  of  going 
between  the  two  points.  As  pay  for  this  work  of  selling,  collecting  and  pay- 
ing freght,  a  percentage  was  agreed  on  and  the  balance  remitted  to  the 
grower.  But  it  was  found  more  satisfactory  to  make  the  selling  agent  a 
virtual  partner  in  the  transaction,  thereby  commanding  his  best  efforts  to 
obtain  the  highest  possible  prices,  and  reduce  the  loss  to  a  minimum.  An 
agreeed  rate  of  commission  by  common  consent  was  established  which  in  the 
main  is  adhered  to,  and  briefly  may  be  called  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  amount 
of  the  sales. 

Very  briefly,  this  has  been  the  rise  of  the  commission  merchant,  and  grad- 
ual growth  has  led  from  the  creation  of  a  necessity  until  he  has  become  a 
necessary  creature.  We  may  assume  the  entire  routine  is  well  understood, 
and  any  point  not  clear  mav  be  brought  out  in  discussion.  With  the  decrease 
in  the  profit  of  market  gardening,  in  common  with  all  enterprises  during  the 
past  five  years,  until  the  profits  are  near  the  vanishing  point,  economies  are 
sought  for,  and  it  has  seemed  good  to  inaugurate  an  f.  o.  b.  selling  business, 
where  the  seller  would  confine  his  risk  and  realize  at  once  on  his  crop,  thus 
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eliminating  all  risk  of  transportation  delay,  decay,  and  bad  debts  from  the 
calculations.  F.  0.  B.  sales  are  supposed  to  do  this,  and  the  grower  is  sure 
he  is  much  the  gainer  by  the  plan,  but  I  assert  that  the  items  mentioned — 
transportation  delay,  decay,  fluctuation  of  the  market,  and  bad  debts  are 
evils  or  factors  that  are  all  in  the  problem  and  must  be  met  singly  or  in  a 
bunch.  The  seller  must  (or  in  the  judgment  of  the  buyer  at  least)  meet  all 
these  matters  and  pay  for  them  by  a  reduction  in  the  asking  price.  It  thus 
becomes  a  matter  of  bargain,  a  battle  of  wits  between  buyer  and  seller,  in 
which  the  trained  professional  buyer  ought  at  least  to  be  a  full  match  for  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  with  less  opportunity  of  practicing  and  developing  his  pro- 
pensities of  trade. 

The  question  of  who  shall  pay  the  cost  is  clear  in  my  mind.  It  must  come 
out  of  the  goods  produced.  As  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the  sale  of  the 
goods  by  the  commission  merchant,  that  is  another  question  that  is  fully 
understood.  When  f .  o.  b.  sales  are  made  the  grower  is  no  longer  interested:. 
Both  methods  have  their  advocates,  and  few  will  commonly  consider  the 
whole  question,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  will  discuss  the  matter 
without  regard  to  the  general  features  of  the  question,  but  descend  to  un- 
reasonable personalities  by  vituperation  and  reckless  statements  that  show 
little  knowledge  of  actual  facts,  when  attacking  the  system  of  selling  by 
agent  and  advocating  f.  o.  b.  sales. 

A  two  column  article  read  recently  before  an  eastern  horticultural  society 
gave  no  clear  idea  of  a  practical  solution  of  the  question.  The  speaker  said 
"sell  everything  at  the  shipping  point  if  (sic)  though  you  are  compelled  to 
leave  your  own  station  and  haul  five  or  tern  miles  to  a  station  that  has  buyers 
is  his  one  remedy  against  consigning."  Possibly  then  the  buyer  will  de- 
mand a  profit  for  his  part  of  the  transaction,  for  he  will  hardly  agree  to 
work  for  nothing  and  then  consign  the  goods  thus  bought.  But  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  merchant  who  sells  on  the  principal  market  will  buy  at  the 
local  station  and  thus  it  will  not  be  consigned.  In  that  case  you  must  offer 
enough  produce  to  pay  the  expense  of  keeping  a  buyer  who  will  stay  there  to 
take  your  produce,  and  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  pay  all  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  risk  already  mentioned. 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  on  this  point  as  to  the  difference  between  f  .o.b. 
sales  and  consigning,  let  me  add  one  other  point — carefully  investigate  and 
decide  on  your  agent  or  customer  before  you  part  with  your  property.  Lock 
your  stable  door  while  the  horse  is  still  in  it.  It  is  much  better  than  to  reproach 
yourself  after  he  is  gone.  Carefully  investigate  and  decide  on  your  agent  or 
customer  before  you  part  with  your  property,  if  you  sell  having  reasonable 
certainty  that  you  will  get  your  pay.  In  other  words,  sell  to  an  honorable, 
responsible  dealer,  for  as  the  conditions  now  are  you  are  not  compelled  to 
self  your  goods  f .  o.  b.  You  have  the  option  of  consigning  if  you  so  desire. 
If  you  decide  that  it  is  for  your  best  interest,  and  you  are  speculator  enough 
to  take  chances  of  consigning,  then  you  can  make  reasonably  sure  that  you 
will  have  honorable  dealing  and  correct  business  methods  applied  to  any 
transaction  that  may  be  made  for  you. 

The  effort  is  being  made  to  hedge  about  your  interests  in  every  possible 
way,  and  matters  are  so  being  shaped  that  by  legislative  enactment  it  is 
sought   to  make  your  interest  entirely  secure. 

We  can  thus  sum  up  this  proposition:  Produce  the  best  possible  fruit  and 
produce  within  your  power.  Prepare  your  product  so  that  it  shall  be  attract- 
ive and  taking  and  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  buyer.  Use  the  best  possible 
package.  Study  transportation  problems  carefully.  Decide  with  good  com- 
mon sense  on  the  method  of  disposing  of  your  goods.  Act  fairly  and  honestly 
with  your  fellow  men.  Pass  no  hasty  judgment  on  the  motives  and  actions 
of  others  but  carefully  investigate  the  circumstances  under  which  they  work. 
Scrutinize  carefully  the  character  and  ability  of  the  men  to  whom  you  en- 
trust your  property.  Practice  strict  integrity  in  all  of  your  dealings  and 
demand  the  same  of  those  who  are  your  agents.  And  while  ideal  conditions 
may  not  be  reached,  it  is  very  certain  that  a  great  advance  will  be  made  in 
profitable  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegttables. 
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Mr.  Grout:  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Barnett  explain  what  he 
means  by  f.  o.  b.  selling. 

Mr.  Barnett:  The  term  f.  o.  b.  selling  is  "free  on  board."  We 
will  suppose,  for  illustration,  and  confine  it,  a  grower  has  ten  boxes 
of  asparagus  to  sell.  That  "free  on  board"  is  delivery  at  the  cars  or 
point  of  shipment.  It  is  clean  cut  sale.  The  grower  is  the  sales- 
man. He  places  his  price  on  the  products  and  the  purchaser  agrees 
to  pay  that  price.  It  is  then  sold  free  on  board  and  all  risk  must  be 
assumed  by  the  buyer.  And  you  will  notice  that  I  gave  four  differ- 
ent points  that  the  buyer  must  assume  and  the  grower  is  relieved  of. 
I  think  that  is  clear.  Now  then,  wherein  comes  the  battle  of  the 
wits  is  this:  Then  the  buyer  is  pitted  against  the  seller.  The  buyer 
is  supposed  to  know  his  business,  as  he  is  constantly  in  practice. 
There  are  men  in  business  who  do  nothing  but  buy  and  sell,  and  they 
are  more  than  a  match  in  most  cases  for  the  farmer  who  has  nothing 
to  sell  more  than  two  or  three  months  in  the  year. 

Delegate:  Mr.  Barnett,  you  say,  "God  pity  the  man  who  is  per- 
fectly satisfied.',  I  believe  we  are  all  looking  after  that  perfect  sat- 
isfaction, but  we  are  not  looking  for  God's  pity  for  it.  What  is  your 
point,  or  else  you  would  not  have  made  that  remark? 

Mr.  Barnett:  When  a  man  is  perfectly  satisfied  he  will  not  try  to 
do  better. 

Mr.  Bill:  This  is  our  inning  now,  I  believe.  I  just  happened  to 
think  that  one  time  I  shipped  one  hundred  cases  of  strawberries  to 
Chicago.  When  the  returns  came  I  did  not  get  enough  to  pay  ex- 
penses by  fifteen  cents  a  crate.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  you  can 
be  sure.  I  kicked  a  good  deal  about  that  commission  man.  Some 
people  claim  the  commission  man  gets  everything.  The  question  is, 
how  can  one  be  sure  of  honorable  dealing  through  the  commission 
man? 

Mr.  Barnett:  How  much  did  the  commission  man  receive  from 
the  sale  of  the  goods?  That  is  the  starting  point.  Now  then,  we 
will  suppose  that  the  freight  and  the  commission  on  it  amounted  to 
fifty  cents,  the  legitimate  charges  which  you  agreed  to  pay  the  man, 
and  he  only  got  forty-seven  cents  from  the  sale.  Did  he  act  honestly 
in  reporting  those  facts?  If  he  acted  honorably  and  honestly  by  re- 
porting those  things,  I  claim  that  the  man  has  been  paid  in  full  and 
has  had  his  honest  sale,  although  it  was  not  a  profit.  All  operations 
have  more  or  less  rules  connected  with  them.  Do  not  always  expect 
that  you  will  get  a  profit.  You  may  put  a  great  deal  higher  value  on 
your  labor  than  would  be  justified.  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  has  passed  a  law  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  retain  any 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  on  consignment.  You  can  buy 
$10,000  as  a  matter  of  debt,  but  if  it  is  $10  of  commission  goods  it 
becomes  a  commission  act  and  the  Legislature  has  branded  men  as 
criminals  when  they  retain  any.  Lock  the  stable  door  before  the 
horse  is  stolen. 

Mr.  Bill:     I  couldn't  do  that. 

Mr.  Barnett:  You  could  do  that  by  care,  by  dealing  with  an  hon- 
orable man.    There  is  a  society  organized  for  that  express  purpose 
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and  no  man  can  get  into  that  society  unless  his  character  is  above 
reproach.  Tou  know  there  was  a  Judas  among  the  twelve  disciples,, 
but  he  was  kicked  out,  and  that  society  is  kicking  out  dishonest  men 
and  they  are  compelled  by  their  fellows  watching  them  to  deal  hon- 
estly, and  if  they  make  a  sale  they  must  show  up  every  item  straight- 
forward and  square.  Now  then,  with  this  explanation,  I  think  you 
will  see  that  it  is  possible  for  every  man  to  make  a  consignment  with 
honest  men. 

Delegate:  I  want  Mr.  Barnett  to  explain  how  it  makes  a  commis- 
sion man  a  partner  by  selling. 

Mr.  Barnett:  When  he  sells  on  commission,  the  greater  the  prices 
realized  the  greater  will  be  his  commission. 

Mr.  Hilff :  Did  you  say  that  f.  o.  b.  buying  is  a  deteiment  to  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Barnett:     I  think  I  hardly  said  that.     I  did  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  Hilff:  I  would  like  to  know  which  is  the  safest  way  of  deal- 
ing, by  f.  o.  b.  selling  or  through  a  commission  man? 

Mr.  Barnett:    That  is  an  open  question  for  all. 

Mr.  Wilmarth:  Mr.  D.  0.  Wagner,  of  Chicago,  will  address  us  on 
"Marketing  Fat  Stock." 

•  .    Mr.  Wagner  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute:— I  will 
confess  to  you  that  this  is  a  little  higher  up  than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting. 
I  confess  to  a  little  embarrassment  because  of  what  I  heard  from  the  ladies 
here  last  night.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  witnessed  anything  more  in- 
teresting. 

Why  the  exchange  should  have  selected  me  to  address  you  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  I  am  unable  to  account  for.    Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  old. 

The  subject  is  one  with  which  I  have  been  identified  from  boyhood  up  to- 
the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  save  four  years'  service  in  our  civil  war. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  subject  I  shall  confiine  myself  mainly  to  the  practi- 
cal, leaving  theory  to  adjust  itself.  If  theoretical  tests  result  beneficially, 
well  and  good,  then  we  can,  at  the  expense  of  those  making  them,  get  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  Absolute  and  undeniable  facts  are  what  we  de- 
sire; facts  need  no  substantion. 

While  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar 
to  live  stock,  I  do  know  something  about  what  goes  to  make  the  steer,  hog  or 
lamb  a  ready  seller  on  the  market. 

First,  breeding  is  the  beginning  of  a  perfect  animal;  inbreeding  is  at  once 
the  beginning  of  disaster  and  ruin. 

There  are  four  breeds  that  have  taken  front  rank  as  beef  makers  in  Amer- 
ica, namely,  Short-Horn  or  Durham,  Hereford,  Aberdeen- Angus  and  Gallo- 
way. These  four  are  high  up  in  all  that  makes  the  perfect  beef,  that  is,  when 
properly  fed  and  ripened.  The  best  judges  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  each  of 
the  above  mentioned  breeds.  It  would  be  individous  on  my  part  to  make  a 
pronounced  choice,  yet  I  have  never  let  go  of  my  admiration  for  the  Short- 
Horn.  The  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  well  bred  Short-Horn  is  beyond  com- 
parison and  its  disposition  is  very  domestic. 

The  Hereford  breed  came  to  us  later  and  for  a  time  attracted  paramount 
attention,  and  deservedly  so,  because  of  the  faulty  breeding  of  the  Short 
Horn  during  the  introduction  ot  the  Hereford  strain. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hereford  is  possessed  of  a  better  and  more  rugged 
constitution  and  is  a  more  liberal  feeder  than  the  Short  Horn,  but  does  not 
fatten  so  evenly,  and  is  inclined  to  develop  irregular  fatty  lumps  when  pushed 
beyong  a  certain  limit.  However,  this  is  by  no  means  objectionable  for  for- 
eign markets  where  most  of  this  class  of  goods  are  finally  marketed. 

The  Pole  or  Galloway  we  shall  not  disturb  as  to  merit.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinguishable difference  between  them  aside  from  long  and  short  hair.  Both 
are  exceedingly  rugged  and  possess  great  endurance  and  are  especially 
adapted  to  this  latitude,  and  if  the  identity  is  preserved  in  the  breeding,  they 
will  always  bear  the  test  of  competition. 

The  most  successful  feeder  we  ever  had  in  his  time  was  the  late  John  Gil- 
lette. He  was  not  a  ''herd  book"  man,  but  based  his  knowledge  upon  his 
own  experience  and  results  gained  in  actual  practice.  He  was  an  independent 
operator  in  the  exercise  of  his  personal  judgment.  The  history  of  his  success 
needs  no  commendation  at  my  hands.  He  demonstrated  his  capacity  as  a 
feeder  by  shipping  to  this  market  the  first  two  cars  of  two  year  old  steers 
that  averaged  1600  pounds.  This  was  marvelous  at  the  time,  but  nevertheless 
he  set  the  pace  that  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  unequaled  during  his 
lifetime. 

If  the  institute  could  procure  the  history  of  John  Gillette's  method  pertain- 
ing to  breeding,  feeding  and  handling  live  stock,  it  would  be  worth  more  to 
«tock  men  than  all  the  theories  heretofore  devised. 

Now  as  to  feeding.  After  you  have  procured  stock  cattle  such  as  are  worth 
feeding,  you  must  nave  yards  adapted  to  the  essential  wants  of  your  stock, 
namely,  commodious  in  area,  slight  altitude  compared  with  surroundings, 
convenient  and  clean  water,  good,  large  and  roomy  storm  sheds  against  north 
and  west  inclement  weather.  Hay  and  rough  feed  such  as  you  may  see  fit  to 
use  (excepting  of  course  damaged  food  of  all  kinds)  should  be  fed  from  the 
sheds  in  racks.  The  capacity  of  the  sheds  can  only  be  measured  by  the  num- 
ber intended  to  be  fed. 

Corn  continues  the  standard  for  both  cattle  and  hogs  and  is  making  great 
strides  for  supremacy  as  a  food  product  tor  man  also,  but  the  latter  wants  it 
baked  and  ground  fine  and  is  not  averse  to  the  juice,  while  live  stock  seems 
glad  to  get  it  in  any  shape. 

As  far  as  the  steer  is  concerned,  I  apprehend  that  corn  properly  soaked  is 
of  more  utility  in  summer,  especially  early  summer,  than  dry  corn,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  teeth  or  grinders  of  the  animal  become  tender  or  suscep- 
tible about  this  time,  and  it  tends  to  militate  to  a  certain  degree  against  the 
development  of  fat;  however,  if  growth  is  what  you  desire  to  obtain,  early 
grass  will  give  it  and  will  fit  the  animal  for  the  later  process  of  fattening  and 
marketing.  In  breeding  and  feeding  a  strict  observance  of  the  details 
essential  to  success  must  be  implicitly  enforced.  Meals  should  be  served 
with  as  much  regularity  as  your  own.  When  you  have  a  bred  calf  that  should 
be  a  good  one  (and  for  some  unaccountable  reason  is  not),  get  rid  of  him. 
Perhaps  some  neighbor  that  thoroughly  understands  all  the  ills  that  animals 
are  heir  to  will  take  him  and  possibly  get  some  growth  out  of  him,  but  you, 
as  a  practical  farmer  and  breeder,  can  not  afford  to  carry  forward  with  your 
herd  even  a  calf  that  would  detract  from  your  reputation  as  a  breeder, 
feeder  and  marketer  of  live  stock. 

There  are  in  our  great  State  of  Illinois  a  few  live  stock  men  that  have  pre- 
served their  reputation  as  painstaking  breeders,  feeders  and  marketers,  and 
the  identity  of  their  stock  is  at  once  recognized  by  both  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  their  shipments  meet  with  a  ready  sale  regardless  of  market  conditions. 
There  are  times  when  competition  is  absent  on  the  common  to  medium  grades 
of  live  stock  in  the  best  of  markets,  but  it  is  never  so  with  well  bred  and 
finished  cattle;  at  least  such  are  the  conditions  that  have  obtained  lately  and 
promise  to  continue  indefinitely.  The  supply  seems  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  better  grades,  especially  so  since  the  increased  export  demand 
absorbs  about  all  of  the  cattle  of  the  character  above  named. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating  you  and  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  whom  you  represent.    I  am  profoundly  impressed 
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with  the  effort  you  are  putting*  forth  to  readjust  the  wreckage  that  has  come 
to  us,  caused  by  indifference  and  neglect  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Illinois,  great  and  glorious  Illinois,  you  ought  not  to  have  permitted  this. 
You  ought  not  to  have  allowed  one  of  the  greatest  industries,  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  state  wealth  and  prosperity  to  sicken  and  deteoriate.  Not 
so  many  years  ago  you  were  the  champion  live  stock  breeders,  feeders  and 
marketers  in  the  world.  No  state  in  the  Union  approached  you  in  quality 
and  quantity  produced,  especially  cattle  and  hogs.  Is  there  any  reason  that 
we  should  lose  our  prestige? 

The  live  stock  men  of  the  State  hold  the  deciding  card.  Will  you  not  rise 
up  in  the  light  of  intelligent  experience  and  development,  and  put  behind  you 
the  faults  of  the  past?  To  degenerate  is  not  a  sign  of  increasing  intelligence. 
Are  we  to  continue  to  suffer  by  comparison  to  our  fathers?  Let  us  once 
more  become  the  champion  state,  and  instead  of  following,  let  us  become  the 
leader  and  show  the  world  what  the  great  State  of  Illinois  is  capable  of. 

FEBRUARY  15TH,  1899. 

Next  in  order  is  sheep,  and  I  confess  I  am  not  authority  in  sheep  breeding 
and  culture,  as  my  experience  in  the  industry  is  exceedingly  limited.  I 
simply  know  a  good  mutton  sheep  when  I  see  it,  but  I  have  never  been  en- 
gaged in  its  practical  culture.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  a  kind  of  business  that 
is  somewhat  distinct  from  other  live  stock,  because  of  its  tender  make- 
up, and  can  only  be  properly  treated  by  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  animal 
through  experience,  and:  this  I  have  never  had.  To  me  it  is  an  exclusive  bus- 
iness and  the  immense  development  in  this  industry  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  we  have  men  in  the  right  place  engaged  in  it. 

The  sheep  industry  of  this  country  has  grown  in  the  last  fifteen  years  be- 
yond the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  wildest  prophets  of  the  past.  The 
magnitude  of  it  has  no  precedent  on  this  hemisphere,  relating  to  live  stock  in 
this  class.  Twenty  years  ago  2,000  sheep  in  any  one  day  virtually  blocked 
the  market.    Now  25,000  are  generally  promptly  absorbed. 

Mr.  Presidend:  Since  my  arrival  here  I  have  been  interrogated  as  to- 
"Best  Markets." 

This  is  a  subject  which  we  can  not  hope  to  discuss  with  a  view  to  establish 
a  fact  of  merit,  abstractly,  hence  we  must  have  absolute  proof,  in  corrobora- 
tion, which  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  in  favor  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 

Firstt  Chicago  of  itself  is  a  world-beater,  a  fact  that  inspires  pride  and  de- 
votion m  the  heart  of  every  citizen  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  and  you 
must  not  forget  that  the  Union  Stock  Yards  are  in  the  heart  of  this  great  city 
and  have  been,  and  without  question  still  are,  a  great  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  huge  business  interests  centered  here.  The  industries  connected 
with  the  yards  are  wonderful  and  can  not  be  adequately  measured  by  mere 
words;  they  must  be  seen  and  studied  in  order  to  get  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
capacity  afforded  by  the  improved  conditions  that  enable  the  management  to 
prosecute  successfully  and  promptly  the  vast  business  transacted  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards. 

I  shall  give  you  some  figures  in  substantiation  of  my  position.  You  will 
have  made  up  your  mind  that  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Stock  Yards  and  in  this 
you  are  right;  not  because  of  my  location  (while  I  am  susceptible  to  local  in- 
fluence) but  because  I  can  conscientiously  say,  divested  of  prejudice,  that  the 
Union  Stock  Yards  (all  things  considered)  affords  the  most  ample  facilities 
for  the  proper  handling  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds,  in  fact,  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  all  the  western  yards  combined.  Then  again,  nothing  comes  to  these  yards 
that  can  not  be  sold,  not  so  with  all  at  other  points.  The  figures  that  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  place  before  you  will  prove  that  much  live  stock  is  shipped 
from  other  markets  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago,  and  sold  here. 

Mr.  Wilmarth:  The  next  gentleman  to  address  us  is  Mr.  P.  EL 
Sprague,  of  Chicago,  on  "Marketing  Poultry." 
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Mr.  Sprague  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

No  farmyard  is  complete  without  its  flock  of  poultry,  though  Dot  one  man 
out  of  one  hundred  among  those  you  meet  in  the  daily  walks  of  life  has  any- 
thing like  a  proper  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  poultry  industry  of 
this  country,  and  the  money  earning  capacity  of  the  much  berated  hen.  This 
is  true  for  several  reasons,  among  which  may  be  named  the  fact  that  poultry 
growing  and  "hen  farming7'  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  small  business 
and  one  entirely  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  average  farmer.  He  has  been 
content  to  pull  along  with  the  growing  of  grain  crops,  live  stock  and  dairy 
farming,  but  he  has  always  regarded  the  hen  as  a  nuisance,  and  even  grudg- 
ed her  the  small  amount  of  grain  she  picked  up  around  the  buildings,  tie 
has  always  looked  upon  hen  farming  as  being  entirely  beneath  the  dignity  of 
an  able  bodied  man,  and  accordingly  has  turned  the  poultry  operations  over 
to  the  " women  folks1'  and  the  children. 

Thanks  to  the  stringent  times  that  have  fallen  upon  us  in  the  past  several 
years,  this  same  man  sees  things  differently  now.  When  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs brought  about  a  stagnation  and  consequent  reduction  in  the  value  of  his 
products;  when  grain  of  all  kinds  fell  below  the  actual  cost  of  production; 
when  live  stock  could  not  be  sold  for  the  value  of  the  food  they  consumed, 
and  when  dairy  products  were  so  low  that  he  abandoned  the  business,  he  cast 
about  him  for  something  chat  would  bring  in  some  ready  money;  something 
that  would  help  to  pay  the  taxes  and  interest;  something  that  would  help  to 
lift  the  burden  under  which  he  was  groaning  and  from  which  he  had  little 
hope  of  escape.  At  this  point  he  observed  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  carry- 
ing a  good  many  eggs  to  town  for  his  good  wife,  and  he  also  noticed  that 
eggs  and  poultry  sold  readily,  and  that  there  was  a  perpetual  market  at  a 
cash  price.  When  he  stopped  to  figure  the  cost  of  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  flocks  he  discovered  that  his  hens  were  earning  more  money  in  propor- 
tion to  their  cost  and  care  than  any  live  stock  he  had  upon  the  farm,  and 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  their  products. 

Soon  honest,  sober  reflection  led  to  con  vi  net  ion,  and  the  result  has  been 
more  hens  of  better  breed,  better  houses,  better  care,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  insignificant  hen  has  taken  such  position  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  her  intimate  and  indispensable  relation  to  our 
domestic  economy  demands. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  yet  decided  upon  making  this  change 
we  wish  to  submit  a  few  figures  for  careful  study  and  comparison.  The  lat- 
est and  most  authentic  report  of  the  hen  and  her  product  and  their  value  are 
to  be  found  in  the  census  reports  of  1890,  from  which  we  draw  these  figures: 
In  that  year  we  had  in  the  United  States  258,871,125  chicken*  and  26,738,315 
other  fowls.  In  the  same  year  the  egg  product  from  chickens  numbered 
9,830,674,992.  Figuring  on  the  increase  between  1880  and  1890  as  a  basis,  we 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  in  1897  we  have  350,000,000  chickens  which  will 
produce  13,750,000  eggs.  Counted  at  the  average  price  for  eggs  during 
the  past  year,  these  eggs  will  bring  to  the  poultrymen  and  farmers  $105,000,- 
000,  while  the  sale  of  poultry  for  table  consumption,  al  a  very  conservative 
estimate,  will  equal  $125,000,000  more,  making  a  grand  total  of  $290,000,000  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  little  hen.  If  we  assume  that  each  hen  is  worth 
30  cents,  which  we  think  is  quite  a  conservative  estimate,  we  shall  have 
$105,000,000  as  the  value  of  our  hens,  which  added  to  that  of  her  $290,000,000 
of  product,  brings  her  value  and  that  of  her  product  up  to  $395,000,000.  Why, 
all  the  cows  in  the  country  only  amount  to  a  total  value  of  $204,000,000  in 
round  figures.  The  hen  annually  earns  more  than  the  total  value  of  the 
wheat  crop,  more  than  the  total  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  is  still  clucking 
cheerily  away  as  if  she  had  done  nothing  remarkable  after  all.  Do  not 
despise  the  hen.  Do  not  look  upon  her  as  being  beneath  your  dignity  and 
consideration.  Heed  the  advice  of  your  good  wife,  who  knows  more  of  hen 
values  than  you  do.  Give  better  care,  better  housing  and  more  comfort  to 
your  hens  and  they  will  take  care  of  your  balance  in  the  bank. 

Great  as  the  products  of  the  hens,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  figures  pro- 
duced above,  they  might  have  been  nearly  or  entirely  doubled  if  the   proper 
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system  of  care  and  feeding  has  been  employed.  Nearly  every  farmer  in  the 
country  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  what  are  known  as  complete  or  bal- 
anced rations.  The  experiment  stations  and  the  live  stock  ana  agricultural 
papers  have  been  educating  him  along  these  lines  for  year  p.  He  has  been 
taught  the  requisite  proprotion  of  proteids,  albuminoids,  carbohydrates,  etc., 
ana  their  combination  for  producing  the  most  milk,  the  most  and  best  pork, 
the  finest  and  earliest  developing  beef,  lamb,  mutton,  etc.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess the  farmer  and  feeder  has  had  in  the  past  several  years  of  great  strin- 
fency  has  been  due  to  this  knowledge.  While  all  this  has  been  going  on  the 
ens  have  been  obliged  to  live  upon  the  offal  from  the  kitchen  table  and  the 
small  amount  of  gram  the  farmer  could,  by  the  pleadings  of  his  wife,  be  in- 
duced to  give  her.  It  is  quite  fortunate  that  all  men  have  not  been  alike  in 
this  respect,  and  that  while  the  majority  have  ignored  poultry  entirely  others 
have  been  working  industriously  to  produce  better  results  and  to  arrive  at 
certain  fixed  principles  in  the  feeding  and  handling  of  hens.  Profound 
thought  and  study  have  been  responsible  for  improved  methods  in  handling, 
feeding  and  marketing  poultry  and  poultry  products,  and  fixed  rules  have 
now  been  laid  down,  the  careful  observance  of  which  is  sure  to  produce  good 
results. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hens  have  no  teeth  and  that  their  food  is  mas- 
ticated in  the  gizzard.  Nature  prompts  the  hen  to  pick  up  and  swallow  grav- 
el, glass,  small  shells  and  other  substances,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  they 
prefer  articles  that  are  sharp  or  irregular.  Round  bits  of  gravel  do  not  serve 
the  purpose  well,  though  better  than  nothing,  and  Mica  Crystal  Grit  is  the 
best  substitute  for  teeth  that  can  be  given  to  the  hen.  It  not  only  grinds  the 
food  but  furnishes  silica,  aluminum,  iron  and  magnesium  to  the  fowls  as  na- 
ture demands  them.  All  animals  consume  more  or  less  lime  in  some  form. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  bones. 
The  domesticated  hen  also  needs  more  of  it  than  wild  stock  of  any  sort,  since 
she  is  stimulated  to  a  greater  production  of  eggs.     Inconsequence   we   must 

f:ive  her  more  than  she  usually  picks  up  in  her  food.  The  most  serviceable 
orm  in  which  to  give  her  lime  is  in  the  shape  of  coarsely  ground  bone  and 
oyster  shells.  Fc  ed  the  articles  most  abundantly  at  the  time  when  the  hens 
are  laying  most  freely,  and  anticipate,  if  possible,  by  feeding  early  in  the 
^eason,  lest  your  fowls  eat  a  shelless  egg  and  thus  acquire  a  bad  habit.  The 
importance  of  providing  a  liberal  supply  of  ground  bone  and  oyster  shell  for 
fowls  is  less  understood*  than  it  should  be  by  breeders  of  poultry.  They 
should  always  be  at  hand  in  the  poultry  yard  where  the  fowls  may  supply 
themselves  at  will. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water  is  a  necessity  in  successful  poultry  raising.  If  the 
hens  are  not  within  easy  reach  of  a  running  stream  of  good,  clean,  cool  wa- 
ter, then  they  should  be  supplied  at  all  times  from  a  stone  jar  or  trough  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  may  not  get  their  feet  into  it  and  foul  it.  In  preparing 
their  tood  rations  corn  should  have  a  prominent  place.  It  is  a  most  easily 
digested  grain  and  forms  a  good  basis  for  egg  production.  I  believe  that  one- 
third  of  the  food  should  consist  of  corn;  another  third  of  wheat  and  the 
balance  either  of  meat  or  green  food,  such  as  boiled  clover,  cabbage,  turnips, 
potatoes,  etc.  Clover  is  a  healthful  stimulant  and  should  be  used  freely, 
though  it  is  important  to  have  frequent  changes  in  the  diet.  Eight  or  ten  per 
cent  of  meat  should  be  fed  to  supply  the  necessary  nitrogen  in  the  balanced 
ration.  Both  green  feed  and  meat  are  necessary  to  perfect  egg  production. 
"Where  they  are  deficient  it  will  bs  found  that  the  eggs  will  not  hatch  at  all  or 
will  produce  only  weakly,  spindling  chicks. 

Poultry  not  only  requires  the  right  kind  of  food  but  also  must  be  sheltered 
in  a  good,  warm  and  well  lighted  house.  If  possible  in  building  poultry 
houses  they  should  be  placed  on  a  slope  facing  the  south  and  have  as  many 
glass  windows  in  them  as  possible  in  order  that  the  hens  may  have  plenty  of 
light  and  sunshine.  In  order  to  avoid  disease  the  houses  must  be  kept  clean 
and  tree  from  vermin.  They  should  be  thoroughly  whitewashed  two  or  three 
times  per  year.  The  worst  pests  nmong  poultry  are  lice  and  mites  which  can 
be  easily  crotteu  rid  of  by  a  liberal  use  of  Pike's  Lice  Destroyer.  If  sprinkled 
on  the  floor,  nests  and   roosts  it  will   exterminate   chicken   lice  which  are  so 
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fatal  to  the  little  chicks.  Hens  will  not  lay  and  neither  will  poultry  fatten 
when  covered  with  vermin.  If  a  success  is  to  be  made  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness the  houses  and  roosts  must  be  kept  clean. 

It  does  not  pay  to  raise  mongrel  stock.  No  one  is  justified  in  wasting  time 
on  mongrels.  It  is  the  same  with  poultry  as  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or 
hogs.  The  most  money  is  to  be  made  with  thoroughbreds.  It  costs  no  more 
to  raise  pure-blooded  fowls  than  mongrels,  and  if  you  already  have  a  stock  of 
common  poultry  you  should  sell  off  the  roosters  and  buy  full- blooded  ones  all 
of  one  breed  from  your  neighbor,  and  thus  gradually  improve  the  stock. 

Now  in  regard  to  marketing,  the  best  kind  of  chicken  for  the  market  is  a 
plump  fowl  with  yellow  skin,  such  as  the  Plymouth  Bock,  Wyandotte,  Light 
Brahma,  Leghorn,  or,  in  fact,  almost  any  chicken  with  light  feathers.  Stock 
-of  this  kind  dresses  out  yellow  and  always  will  bring  the  top  of  the  market. 
Dark  feathered  poultry  when  dressed  out  has  a  dark  blue  skin  and  it  always 
sells  at  a  lower  price  than  light  colored  stock. 

The  best  breed  of  chickens  for  broilers  is  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte  and 
Light  Brahma.    The  chicks  should  be  hatched  in  January  and  February. 

It  is  hard  to  gets  hens  to  set  in  winter  and  is  almost  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  use  incubators  to  raise  broilers  in  time  to  bring  the  best  prices.  The  incu- 
bator on  the  farm  is  being  brought  to  more  profitable  use  every  year.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  incubator  and  brooder  method  of  raising  chickens  is  a 
wonderful  improvement  on  the  hen  method.  It  is  cheaper  and  a  greater 
number  of  fowls  can  be  raised  from  the  same  number  of  eggs.  Hens  can  be 
made  to  lay  nearly  double  as  many  eggs  if  they  are  not  required  to  set,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  incubators  instead  of  taking  the  hens  from  their  work. 
The  incubator  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  There  are  several  first-class 
machines  on  the  market  and  no  mistake  can  be  made  in  buying  any  one  of 
half  a  dozen  leading  machines  which  are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  breed  of  turkeys  raised  does  not  make  so  much  difference  as  the  breed 
of  chickens.  Any  kind  of  turkey  will  bring  the  market  price  if  it  is  plump 
and  "fat,  although  the  Bronze  seems  to  be  the  best  all-around  breed,  and  the 
blooded  stock  will  fatten  more  quickly  and  at  less  expense  than  the  common 
Tun  of  fowls. 

In  raising  ducks  never  keep  anything  but  white  feathered  stock.  The  Pekin 
-duck  is  the  best  and  always  brings  the  top  of  the  market. 

With  geese  only  the  largest  breeds  should  be  kept.  The  Toulouse,  African, 
or  any  other  large  breed  is  all  right  and  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  large  bird 
than  a  small  one.    The  market  is  never  overstocked  on  large,  fat  geese. 

The  best  season  in  which  to  sell  chickens  is  from  the  first  of  January  to  the 
first  of  November.  Every  farmer  seems  to  want  to  dispose  of  his  poultry 
during  November  and  December,  and  consequently  the  market  is  always  over- 
stocked at  that  time.  The  surplus  young  roosters  should  be  sold  during  Sep- 
tember and  October,  as  they  will  bring  more  money  then  than  later,  if  it  is 
impossible  to  market  them  until  after  that  time  it  is  best  to  hold  them  until 
after  the  first  of  January,  for  prices  are  always  low  during  the  intervening 
months.  Turkeys  are  most  salable  around  the  holidays.  Old  turkeys  and 
large  young  gobblers  should  be  marketed  for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas; 
poor  stock  should  never  be  sent  to  the  market;  all  should  be  well  fattened 
before  being  shipped.  The  hens  and  young  gobblers  should  be  kept  until 
after  the  holidays  but  should  bo  marketed  by  the  first  of  February. 

Capons  sell  best  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  March  and  gener- 
ally bring  from  8  to  15  cents  per  pound.  The  larger  they  are  the  higher  price 
they  will  bring  per  pound.  Birds  that  weigh  less  than  7  pounds  each  will 
bring  no  more  than  the  price  of  common  chickens. 

Live  geese  sell  best  in  September  and  October  and  dressed  geese  any  time 
after  the  first  of  December  to  the  first  of  March.  There  is  no  particular  sea- 
son in  which  to  sell  ducks.  Broilers  bring  the  most  money  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  July,  the  highest  price  being  obtainable  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  first  of  June.  They  sell  by  the  dozen  from  the  first  of  March 
until  about  the  first  of  July  and  the  remainder  of  the   season  by  the  pound. 
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They  generally  bring  from  $3.00  per  dozen  the  first  of  March  to  $6.00  or  $7.00 
per  dozen  during  April  and  May.  About  the  first  of  July  they  will,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  bring  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound,  the  price  gradually  going 
lower.  Chicks  should  weigh  from  l1^  to  2  pounds  each  the  first  of  March  and 
as  the  season  advances  from  2  to  2^  pounds  each.  They  should  be  shipped 
alive  from  the  first  of  March  until  the  first  of  November. 

In  dressing  capons  they  should  always  be  drypicked  and  feathers  left  on 
the  neck,  wings,  Ugs  and  rump  and  the  tail  and  wing  feathers  should  be 
left  in.  Do  not  dress  out  any  capons  that  weigh  less  than  7  pounds  each. 
Keep  the  small  ones  until  they  grow  a  little  heavier. 

Before  dressing  poultry  it  should  be  well  fed  and  watered  and  then  kept 
twenty- four  hours  without  feed  previous  to  killing.  When  stock  is  well 
watered  it  looks  brighter  and  adds  to  its  appearance.  Full  crops  injure  the 
appearance  and  hurt  the  sale  of  poultry.  Never  kill  poultry  by  wringing  the 
neck  of  the  fowl.  Bleed  the  bird  in  the  mouth,  leave  heads  and  feet  on,  and 
do  not  remove  the  intestines  or  crops.  In  scalding  chickens  the  water  should 
be  as  near  the  boiling  point  as  possible  without  boiling.  Hold  the  bird  by 
the  legs  and  head  and  immerse,  move  up  and  down  three  times.  The  feath- 
ers and  pin  feathers  should  be  removed  immediately  without  breaking  the 
skin.  Then  plump  the  bird  by  dipping  it  for  ten  seconds  in  water  nearly  or 
quite  boiling  and  immediately  after  into  cold  water.  Hang  it  in  a  cool  place 
until  the  animal  heat  is  nearly  out  of  the  body.  To  drypick  chickens 
properly  the  work  should  be  done  while  the  chickens  are  bleeding.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  bodies  get  cold.  In  dressing  turkeys  observe  the  same  rules 
as  in  dressing  chickens  except  that  turkeys  should  be  drypicked,  as  they  com- 
mand a  better  price  than  when-  scalded.  Ducks  and  geese  should  be  scalded 
in  the  same  temperature  of  water  as  other  poultry,  but  it  requires  more  time 
for  the  water  to  penetrate  and  loosen  the  feathers.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  wrap  the  carcass  in  a  piece  of  old  carpet  or  burlap  for  a  few  minutes  and 
allow  it  to  steam.  Do  not  drypick  geese  and  ducks  before  killing  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  feathers  as  it  causes  the  skin  to  become  very  lumpy 
and  inflamed  and  is  a  great  injury  to  the  sale  of  the  stock.  Do  not  singe  the 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  down.  Poultry  can  be  shipped  in 
any  kind  of  packages,  either  barrels  or  boxes.  The  appearance  of  the 
poultry  has  more  to  do  with  the  sale  of  it  than  the  kind  of  packages  in  which 
it  is  snipped. 

In  selecting  a  shipment  of  poultry  for  the  market  the  farmer  will  find  it  to 
be  of  advantage  to  have  his  oirds  ot  uniform  size.  They  look  better  and 
neater  and  will  bring  a  higher  price.  If  the  birds  are  tiea  together  in  pairs 
by  the  necks,  always  select  two  that  look  as  much  alike  as  possible.  Pack 
them  neatly,  for  appearance  has  much  to  do  with  finding  a  market  for  them. 
Handle  the  carcass  so  carefully  that  the  light  outer  skin  will  not  be  broken. 
The  shiny  under  skin  showing  through  in  spots  detracts  from  their 
appearance. 

There  is  one  thing  which  farmers  generally  overlook  and  that  is  the  saving 
of  the  feathers,  especially  those  of  the  turkey.  At  present  first  grade  feath- 
ers will  bring  the  following  prices:  Turkey  tail  feathers,  36  cents  per  pound; 
wing  feathers,  25  cents  per  pound;  body  feathers,  drypicked,  5  cents  per 
pound.  Chicken  body  feathers,  drypicked,  5^  cents  per  pound.  Goose  and 
duck  feathers,  from  25  to  45  cents  per  pound  according  to  the  quality.  While 
it  might  not  pay  to  save  feathers  from  a  few  fowls,  it  undoubtedly  would  pay 
well  where  a  large  number  are  dressed  out,  and  thus  the  fowls  would  con- 
tribute their  item  to  the  poultry  fund  which  is  fast  becoming  such  an  im- 
portant factor  on  the  farm. 

The  Chairman:     Are  there  any  questions? 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  He 
says  the  time  to  hatch  chickens  is  January  or  February.  Take  this 
last  year,  where  is  a  man  going  to  get  the  eggs  to  set  them? 

Mr.  Sprague:  Keep  the  hens  in  warm  houses  and  they  will  lay 
all  winter. 
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Delegate:     You  say  not  to  singe  the  chickens.     Why? 

Mr.  Sprague:     Because  they  will  be  greasy. 

Delegate:  Singe  the  chickens  in  alcohol  and  they  will  bring 
better  prices. 

Mr.  Sprague:  I  never  heard  of  that.  If  they  are  greasy  they 
will  not  bring  good  prices. 

■  Mrs.  Rorer:  As  a  woman,  and  coming  from  a  market  where 
chickens  bring  the  highest  prices  in  the  world,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  on  his  alcohol  treatment.  When  so  singed 
they  are  the  best  and  bring  the  highest  prices. 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  know  why  live  chickens  are  always 
quoted  at  same  prices  on  same  day,  that  is,  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent?    Is  it  not  the  commission  man's  fault? 

Mr.  Sprague:     No,  sir,  it  is  the  poultry  man's  fault. 

Mr.  Kerrick:  I  have  been  farming  a  good  while  and  have  raised 
almost  every  kind  of  stock  successfully,  in  my  estimation,  at  least; 
among  other  things  I  have  raised  hens  largely  by  buying  the  eggs 
for  setting.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  a  hen  to  lay  an  egg 
when  you  want  them? 

Mr.  Sprague:  Keep  them  in  good  warm  houses  and  take  care  of 
them. 

Mr.  Kerrick:  I  have  done  everything  I  could.  I  have  even 
watched  them  when  they  go  out  to  see  that  they  didn't  get  their  feet 
wet,  and  yet  I  never  had  a  hen  that  would  lay  an  egg. 

Mr.  Sprague:     You  kept  them  too  busy;  they  didn't  have  time. 

Mr.  Wilmarth:     I    am   very   sorry   to   announce   that   Mr.  John 
Newman  is  ill  and  unable  to  be  with  us  to  give  us  his  address,  but 
Mr.  Rankin  has  kindly  consented  to  read  Mr.  Newman's  paper  on  * 
"Marketing  Dairy  Products." 

Elgin,  Illinois,  Feb.  4, 1899. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Secretary  and  Superintendent,  Springfield,  III.: 

When  your  secretary  wrote  asking  me  to  prepare  a  paper  for  your  associa- 
tion on  ''Marketing  Dairy  Products ,"  it  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  out  of 
place  for  your  meeting,  but  on  second  thought,  realizing  that  the  quality  of 
our  produce  had  much  to  do  with  marketing  of  dairy  products,  that  this  was 
just  the  time  and  place  to  go  into  the  subject. 

Dairying,  in  our  State,  with  its  natural  adjuncts  on  the  farm,  such  as 
poultry,  and  in  their  younger  days,  calves  and  pigs,  places  the  dairy  products 
in  value  way  above  any  other  line  of  product  in  our  State,  hence  the  market- 
ing of  the  same  becomes  very  important,  and  we  can  not  give  it  too  much 
thought  and  attention. 

We  will  probably  all  agree  that  the  best  market  is  the  home  market,  pro- 
viding the  produce  to  be  sold  can  all  be  consumed  at  home.  But  as  our 
country  has  deyeloyed  so  rapidly  and  with  the  good  things,  (evil  also,)  and  in 
the  dairy  line  the  evil  most  prominent  is  butterine.  By  reason  of  this 
14  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing"  we  have  been  obliged  to  seek  an  outlet  for  some 
of  our  dairy  products  outside  of  our  own  country.  Thus  it  is  with  dairy 
products  as  with  all  other  commodities,  what  the  surplus  will  bring  in  a 
foreign  market  will  regulate  the  price  at  home  for  what  is  used  in  this  coun- 
try, hence  you  get  at  the  basic  principle  of  commerce,  and  the  natural  law  of 
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supply  and  demand,  which  rules  prices.  This  being  the  case,  the  quicker  we 
get  the  surplus  off  our  hands  and  out  of  the  country,  the  better  market  it 
leaves  for  the  balance.  This  fact  has  proven,  tself  in  the  dairy  line  in  the 
past  two  years;  during  the  summer  of  1897  there  was  exported  weekly  large 
quantities  of  fine  butter,  and  the  statistics  show  us  that  although  we  sold  the 
surplus  in  the  summer  months  at  14^  cents,  still  the  average  price  for  the 
year  was  21  3-5  cents,  while  during  1898  the  price  of  the  summer  goods  was 
held  in  this  country  above  what  exporters  would  pay,  namely,  16  cents,  yet 
the  average  price  for  the  year  was  only  2078  cents,  and  the  market  now  in 
the  dead  of  winter  is  sick  at  18^  cents  for  the  finest  creamery  butter,  with 
summer  butter  in  the  refrigerators  of  the  larger  cities  almost  unsalable  at 
the  summer  price,  leaving  the  carrying  charges  and  shrinkage  a  loss  to  the 
purchaser.  L  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  holding  of  the  fine  sum- 
mer butter  in  this  country  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  stagnation  in  dairy  goods. 
The  fraud  butterine  has  more  to  do  with  it,  for,  clothed  in  its  natural  garb,  it 
steals  its  way  into  the  stomachs  of  the  people,  a  large  majority  of  whom  pay 
for  butter  but  get  lard  colored  to  resemble  butter,  hence  we  are  deceived. 
The  agents  of  the  stuff  will  tell  you  it  is  the  friend  of  the  laborer  and  the 
poor.  If  such  is  the  case,  why  not  see  that  they  get  it  for  9  cents  per  pound 
or  less,  for  Mr.  Armour's  sworn  statement  was  to  the  effect  that  to  make  it 
and  pay  the  2  cent  revenue  tax  it  cost  less  than  7  cents  per  pound,  and  25  per 
cent  profit  on  any  commodity  is  a  good  margin  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
consumer.  I  would  advise  every  man  to  write  to  his  representative,  senators 
and  congressmen,  asking  them  to  vote  for  bills  that  will  protect  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  make  it  some  one's  special  business  to  see  that  the  laws  are  en- 
forced. We  have  no  fears  of  butterine  affecting  the  sale  of  dairy  products 
when  it  is  eaten  for  just  what  it  is.  When  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding 
houses  show  to  their  customers  that  they  use  lard  in  place  of  butter  their 
patronage  will  dwindle,  for  in  most  cases  their  patrons  pay  for  and  expect 
butter,  but  are  deceived.  The  farmers  can  help  in  this  battle  of  Honesty 
vs  Deceit,  by  making  butter  that  will  always  grade  extra,  or  if  adjacent  to  a 
creamery,  see  to  it  that  only  pure,  clean  milk,  properly  cooled,  is  delivered 
to  it  so  the  creamery  man  can  turn  out  the  finest  grade  of  butter.  The  de- 
mand is  always  for  the  highest  grade,  and  most  of  the  poor  quality  of  butter 
and  cheese  made  is  on  account  of  poor  flavor,  and  this  loses  to  the  business 
annually  thousands  of  dollars,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  is  traceable  to 
the  careless,  dirty  way  that  some  milk  is  delivered  to  the  creamery,  and 
which  could  be  remedied  by  a  few  minutes'  time,  and  attention  to  the  milk 
after  it  leaves  the  cow's  udder  until  it  is  delivered,  and,  while  ninety-nine 
may  deliver  their  milk  properly  the  one-hundredth  may  contaminate  the 
whole,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  all  work  together  and  help  each  other  and  be 
watchful  of  your  neighbors'  interests  as  well  as  your  own,  to  the  end  that 
Illinois  shall  turn  out  the  best  dairy  products  of  this  country,  and  America 
lead  the  world. 

In  marketing  the  product  of  this  vast  industry,  we  find  the  buyer  very  crit- 
ical and  not  only  must  the  quality  of  the  goods  be  right,  but  the  package  and 
general  appearance  attractive,  and  by  reason  of  Elgin  adopting  the  highest 
quality  as  its  standard  in  the  butter  world,  do  we  lay  our  success;  and  buyers 
trom  all  over  the  world  are  attracted  to  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade,  until  its 
sales  have  increased  from  $81,000  in  1872,  to  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. Now,  whether  your  individual  district  is  tributary  to  the  Elgin  market 
or  not,  you  feel  its  influence,  and  it  is  a  benefit  to  you  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
dairy  world,  and  those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  part  of  it  feel 
proud  of  belonging  to  an  organization  that  has  done  so  much  for  the  country 
in  the  marketing  of  dairy  products. 

We  believe  the  best  time  for  the  seller  to  get  the  best  value  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts is  when  the  buyer  wants  thetn,  and  when  Europe  will  take  our  goods  at 
a  fair  value  in  summer  time,  we  believe  it  good  policy  to  let  them  have  it  and 
take  it  out  of  the  country,  and  so  let  the  money  come  into  the  country  in 
place  of  it.  We  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  make  what  they  want  and 
pack  it  as  they  want  it;  they  are  also  quite  willing  to  trade  with  us.  This 
would  leave  our  market  cleaned  up,  ana  fair  prices  would  rule  the  balance  of 
the  year.    Our  large  markets  of  this  country  are  the  big  cities  and  commis- 
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sion  houses  handling  the  dairy  products,  either  on  commission  or  by  direct 
purchase  based  on  the  Elgin  weekly  market  or  their  own  market  the  day  the 
goods  are  received.  The  Elgin  market  has  proven  the  best  for  the  seller. 
There  are  sharks  in  all  lines  of  trade,  hence  when  shipping  on  commission, 
look  up  a  reliable  firm  in  the  city  you  desire  to  ship  to  ana  possibly  save  the 
price  of  a  whole  shipment.  The  60-  pound  ash  tub  is  the  usual  style  of  pack- 
age in  which  the  butter  is  packed  and  cheese  are  made  about  thirty  to  forty 
pounds  each,  packed  one  or  two  in  a  box,  as  demanded  by  the  purchaser.  It 
is  a  good  rule  to  give  buyers  (the  people)  what  they  want,  and  when  you 
have  found  out  their  ideas  and  cater  to  them,  you  will  have  solved  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  the  marketing  of  the  dairy  products. 

The  past  year  or  so.  the  one  and  two  pound  prints  have  grown  in  demand 
wonderfully,  and  in  tne  near  future  most  all  the  finest  butter  will  have  to  be  put 
up  in  that  shape,  nicely  wrapped  with  parchment  paper,  with  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  printed  on  it,  and  if  it  is  extra  quality,  the  purchaser  will  de- 
mand that  brand.  Goods  well  made  and  attractively  packed  are  half  sold. 
Never  print  or  stamp  your  name  or  brand  on  your  butter  if  you  find  it  is  not 
up  to  the  standard  or  extras  when  going  to  your  regular  customers.  Send  it 
to  a  good  commission  house  and  thereby  keep  your  brand  on  top  and  get  the 
top  price. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

John  Newman. 


Wndnesday,  February  22,  1899. 

afternoon  session. 

Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  Chairman. 

Vocal  solo,  Miss  Margaret  Streeter,  Princeton. 

Mr.  Grout:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  feel  very  much  flattered  in 
having  been  requested  to  preside  at  the  most  important  session  of 
this  annual  meeting,  for  you  concede  that  there  is  no  more  important 
question  confronting  us,  as  farmers  of  Illinois,  than  that  of  live 
stock.  Not  altogether  because  it  will  pay  more  particularly  now 
than  in  the  past,  but  on  account  of  restoring  and  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  That  is  a  question  the  farmers  are  bound  to 
meet  sooner  or  later,  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  solve  that  ques- 
tion than  by  the  use  of  live  stock. 

The  first  question  on  the  program  to  be  discussed  this  afternoon 
is  "Better  Live  Stock  for  Illinois,"  (and  I  hope  the  time  will  not  be 
far  distant  when  there  will  be  more  of  it.)  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Better  Live  Stock. 

We  breed  animals  and  feed  them  in  order  to  secure  certain  much  needed 
articles  that  are  not  found  in  nature  and  that  can  not  be  produced  in  factories, 
viz:  labor,  meat,  milk,  wool,  hair,  bristles,  hides,  and  a  multitude  of  useful 
things  that  arise  from  residues.  The  domestic  animal  is  therefore  a  machine, 
a  manufactory  for  constructing  these  commodities  out  of  the  corn,  oats,  bran, 
hay,  fodder,  straw,  etc.,  that  we  produce  upon  our  farms. 

Now  it  is  a  general  principle  that  all  machines  are  extremely  wasteful  of 
raw  material  so  that  the  finished  product  represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  ma- 
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terial  and  the  energy  consumed  in  its  making.  It  is  a  good  engine  that  con- 
verts 10  per  cent  or  the  power  of  the  coal  into  the  particular  rorm  of  work 
that  is  desired,  and  the  other  90  per  cent  is  wasted.  We  say  that  the  engine 
has  an  efficiency  of  8  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  not  according  to  its  consuming 
power,  but  according  to  its  converting  power.  No  machine  has  ever  been  in- 
vented, and  probably  none  will  ever  be  devised,  that  can  convert  all  the  power 
of  the  coal  into  a  prescribed  form  of  energy  as  motion,  light,  or  electricity. 
Most  of  the  energy  will  be  dissipated  as  heat,  and  that  loss  is  the  penalty  we 
pay  for  the  transformation. 

The  finished  corn  crop  represents  but  a  fraction  of  the  materials  provided 
in  soil  and  air,  and  of  the  vast  quantities  of  potential  energy  rained  down 
upon  it  by  a  generous  sun,  The  same  is  true  of  oats,  timothy,  clover,  and  of 
every  crop  we  shall  ever  raise.  We  shall  never  have  a  crop  that  will  turn  out 
the  finished  product  without  great  loss  of  both  material  and  energy. 

These  animal  machines  follow  the  general  law  and  return  but  a  tithe  of  the 
materials  they  consume.  We  shall  never  have  an  animal  that  will  return  us 
all  the  material  of  our  corn  and  hay  in  the  form  of  beef.  We  shall  never 
have  a  breed  of  cows  able  to  convert  all  their  feed  into  milk  or  butter.  These 
machines  are  living  things  and  they  have  needs  of  their  own  that  must  first 
be  satisfied. 

In  a  state  of  nature  these  animals  produce  for  themselves  the  same  products 
that  we  now  require  them  to  produce  for  us.  All  we  have  done  is  to  induce 
them  to  take  a  little  more  food  and  to  manufacture  for  us  an  excess  of  their 
natural  products.  In  the  meantime  their  own  needs  have  not  decreased  and 
they  must  be  first  supplied. 

The  stockman  keeps  his  animals  not  for  what  they  can  consume  nor  for 
what  they  can  ultimately  produce,  but  for  what  they  can  reconstruct  out  of  a 
given  amount  of  food.  In  other  words,  he  keeps  them  for  profit,  and  this 
profit  will  depend  entirely  upon  their  efficiency  as  machines. 

And  so  it  is  that  we  need  to  know  what  are  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
animal,  what  proportion  of  our  feed  is  commonly  returned  to  us,  and  what 
differences  there  may  be  in  the  efficiency  of  different  individuals  that  are  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  doing  the  same  work.  Time  was  when  food  consumption  or 
nal  weights  were  accepted  as  the  gauge  of  efficiency,  but  recently  we  have 
come  to  know  that  profit  depends  not  on  the  amount  of  food  consumed  nor 
upon  the  total  product,  but  rather  upon  the  relation  between  the  two,  and 
careful  experiments  have  been  conducted  to  learn  what  proportion  ot  our 
feeds  different  animals  are  able  to  return  to  us. 

At  Michigan  Agricultural  College  ten  years  afro  the  writer  fed  off  a  bunch 
of  steers  or  different  breeds  from  calf  hood  until  ripe  for  the  butcher.  Two 
of  them  were  of  the  same  age,  but  of  different  breeds,  Galloway  and  Holstein- 
Friesian.  One,  the  Holstein-Friesian,  made  a  pound  of  beef  for  every  seven 
pounds  of  mixed  grain  together  with  roughness,  while  the  other,  a  Galloway, 
made  a  pound  of  gain  for  every  6.08  pounds  of  grain,  or  on  15  per  cent  less 
feed,  and  it  was  vastly  better  beef.  Two  others  of  the  same  breed,  Hereford, 
but  of  different  ages,  and  of  different  types,  differed  also  in  efficiency.  One 
made  a  pound  of  gain  for  every  6.48  pounds  of  grain  and  the  other  for  every 
4.56,  or  42  per  cent  less.  This  was  also  53  per  cent  better  than  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  just  mentioned.  These  differences  are  far  greater  than  any  expected 
margin  of  profit  in  the  feeding  yard.  They  teach  that  the  range  of  efficiency 
in  meat  production  is  wide  enough  to  cover  several  profits. 

One  of  our  students,  Mr.  Hall,  has  conducted  a  pig  feeding  experiment  for 
his  senior  thesis,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  a  pound  or  gain  for  every 
four  pounds  of  corn  consumed.  At  one  of  the  best  institutes  I  have  attended 
this  winter  it  was  agreed  that  about  one  of  gain  to  seven  of  corn  is  a  good 
average.  If  that  be  true  then  something  is  wrong,  for  if  an  efficiency  of  25 
per  cent  is  possible  then  one  of  14  or  15  per  cent  will  not  suffice.  The  price 
of  pork  will  ultimately  be  fixed  by  the  aigher  efficiency,  and  methods  that 
once  succeeded  will  begin  to  lead  to  loss. 
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The  University  of  Minnesota  kept  accurate  records  of  its  herd  of  21  cows 
for  a  full  year  with  the  result  that  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  butter  at  the  ruling 

? trices  for  feed  at  that  time  varied  with  the  different  animals  from  8.6  cents  to 
4.2  cents.  With  higher  prices  for  feed  these  figures  would  be  increased,  but 
as  the  different  cows  consumed  the  same  feed  the  relative  positions  would  be 
maintained.  Here  is  a  difference  of  65  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  feed  for  a 
pound  of  butter.  Is  there  65  ner  cent  profit  in  feeding  for  butter,  or  should 
one  of  these  cows  be  discarded?  Before  answering  hastily  you  must  know 
that  this  cow  of  lowest  efficiency  produced  275  pounds  of  butter  within  the 
year,  or  more  than  double  the  yield  of  the  average  cow  of  the  United  States. 
-Of  the  21  cows  seven  were  below  the  average  and  fourteen  were  above.  The 
average  cost  per  pound  of  butter  for  all  the  herd  was  10.6  cents.  The  aver- 
age of  the  seven  cows  of  lowest  efficiency  was  11.8  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
average  of  the  14  of  the  highest  efficiency  was  9.8  cents,  or  over  20  per  cent 
Jess.  Is  there  20  per  cent  profit  in  feeding  for  butter,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  the  seven  cows  of  low  efficiency?  They  ought  not  to  be  hastily 
-condemned  because  their  average  yield  of  butter  for  the  year  was  nearly  320 
pounds,  or  nearly  2*2  times  the  average  for  the  United  States.  Surely  if 
these  differences  exist  among  animals  of  this  grade  there  is  yet  abundant 
room  for  improvement  of  our  common  stock. 

Records  were  kept  for  an  entire  year  of  all  the  20  cows  of  the  herd  at  the 
New  York  experiment  station  at  Ithaca.  This  herd  consisted  largely  of  native 
cows,  and  by  careful  breeding  the  average  annual  yield  for  the  herd  had  been 
increased  from  3,000  pounds  to  7,000  pounds,  or  more  than  doubled  within 
the  space  of  17  years.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  herd  up  to  the  time  the 
experiment  commenced.  That  they  were  good  cows  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  yield  of  fat  was  285.62,  or  over  330  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  and 
just  half  the  herd  was  four  years  old  or  under. 

Of  this  herd  Glesta  and  Freddie  were  of  the  same  age  and  breed,  and  were 
fresh  within  fifteen  days  of  each  other.  Glesta  made  within  the  year  224.71 
pounds  of  fat  while  Freddie  made  417.97.  or  86  per  cent  more  on  but  12  per 
cent  more  feed.  Not  only  that,  while  the  one  made  one  pound  of  fat  for 
every  22  pounds  of  dry  matter  of  feed  the  other  required  36,  a  difference  of 
€3  per  cent,  or,  stated  in  terms  of  money,  where  one  made  fat  for  12^  cents 
per  pound  the  other  made  it  cost  21  cents. 

Some  good  people  believe  in  selling  cows  before  they  reach  much  age,  thus 
keeping  the  herd  young.  I  find  that  the  ten  cows  of  this  herd  that  were  over 
four  years  old  made  butter  fat  for  14.9  cents  per  pound,  or  one  pound  for 
every  25.8  of  dry  matter,  but  that  those  that  were  tour  years  old  and  under 
required  31.9  pounds  of  food  for  a  pound  of  butter  fat,  and  made  it  cost  19.1 
cents  per  pound,  or  over  23  per  cent  more.  The  difference  must  be  all  due 
to  age  because  the  herd  was  rapidly  improving,  and  it  must  be  that  the 
younger  animals  were  naturally  the  better  ones.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
here  was  a  herd  whose  annual  output  had  doubled,  one  which  did  not  contain 
a  sinerle  poor  animal  and  yet  that  showed  more  than  60  per  cent  difference  in 
efficiency. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois  three  cows,  all  mature,  were  fed  the  same  feed 
in  the  same  proportion  as  between  grain  and  roughness,  but  in  amounts  to 
suit  the  appetite.  The  experiment  was  performed  for  another  purpose,  but 
results  are  of  interest  here,  though  not  strictly  comparable,  because  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  Lady  Pietertie  had  been  in  milk  for  116  days, 
Eva  for  54  days,  ana  Hose  but  18  days.  Tne  experiment  began  March  1st  and 
lasted  for  80  days. 

Roughly  speaking,  Eva  made  326  pounds  of  solids,  or  one  pound  for  every 
8.7  pounds  of  dry  matter  of  feed.  Lady  Pietertje,  though  two  months  longer 
in  milk,  made  396  pounds  of  solids,  or  one  for  every  7.6  pounds  of  dry  matter 
of  feed,  or  over  14  per  cent  more.  Rose,  who  was  nearly  fresh,  made  601 
pounds  of  solids,  or  over  230  pounds  of  butter  in  80  days,  or  nearly  four 
pounds  per  day.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  solids  for  every  5  of 
reed,  an  efficiency  of  20  per  cent,  or  74  oer  cent  better  than  Eva.  This  cow 
lost  weight  while  both  the  others  gained,  which  must  be  counted,  as  well  as 
the  difference  in  lactation;  yet  both  fail  to  explain  these  enormous  differences 
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which  are  inherent  in  the  cows  as  a  matter  of  constitution,  for  the  cow  that 
made  601  pounds  of  solids  ate  slightly  less  food  than  the  one  that  made  but 
396. 

At  the  World's  Fair  dairy  test  25  Jerseys  were  eating  the  same  feeds  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  The  cost  of  food  for  the  several  cows  for  the  90 
days  of  the  test  varied  from  $19.27  to  $27.13,  a  difference  of  $7.86,  or  over  40 
6  per  cent. 

But  the  value  of  the  products  at  the  scale  agreed  upon  varied  from  $64. Oft 
to  $95.11,  a  difference  of  $31.05.  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween cost  of  food  and  value  of  product  varied  from  $41.61  to  $69.59,  a  differ- 
ence of  $27.98,  or  67  per  cent.  It  so  happened  that  the  cow  that  ate  the  least 
also  returned  the  least  profit,  but  the  cow  that  returned  the  largest  profit  ate 
per  cent  less  food  than  the  highest. 

Of  this  lot  two  cows  ate  food  costing  practically  the  same,  viz:  $25.51  and 
$25.49.  But  of  these  two,  one  produced  $84.75  and  the  other  $95.10,  a  differ- 
ence of  $10.35,  or  40  per  cent  as  an  investment  of  $25.00  and  a  cow  for  90 
days. 

Of  the  74  cows  of  different  breeds  the  differences  between  the  valuation  of 
product  and  the  cost  of  food  consumed  ranged  from  $24.74  to  $73.22,  or  nearly 
300  per  cent. 

Here  are  differences  in  efficiency  running  from  15  per  cent  to  more  than  100 
per  cent.  Moreover,  these  differences  have  been  found  among  what  are 
counted  excellent  specimens.  What  they  would  be  if  the  best  of  these  were 
to  be  compared  with  the  ordinary  scrub  I  leave  to  your  imagination,  but  a 
close  study  of  these  and  multitudes  of  similar  records  can  not  Fail  to  convince 
us  of  the  truth  of  certain  principles,  among  which  are  the  following: 

First: — All  variations  in  efficiency  directly  affect  the  profits  of  feeding. 

Second: — These  variations  are  many  times  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  in 
any  industry. 

Third: — The  variations  found  between  what  are  counted  as  excellent  speci- 
mens show  that  the  limit  of  efficiency  has  not  been  reached,  and  that  there 
yet  remain  great  possibilities  in  selection  and  judicious  breeding. 

Fourth: — The  wide  variations  between  animals  of  relatively  high  efficiency 
suggest  that  a  large  proportion  of  common  stock  is  fed  at  a  loss. 

Fifth:— It  is  almost  certain  that  in  time  the  better  breeders  and  feeders 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  best  attainable  animals,  and  that  then  the  manu- 
facture of  animal  products  can  be  cheapened  and  still  return  a  larger  income 
on  the  investment  of  feed  and  capital. 

Sixth: — As  prices  fall  the  differences  between  good  animals  and  ordinary 
ones  grow  relatively  greater,  and  as  that  time  approaches  God  pity  the  unpro- 
gressive  farmer  with  his  unimproved  live  stock. 

Seventh: — The  student  of  these  matters  can  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
for  an  indefinite  time  to  come  the  breeder's  art  will  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
successful  American  agriculture. 

These  differences  can  not  be  tolerated,  they  are  too  wasteful.  We  are  pro- 
ducing too  many  bushels  of  corn  and  tons  of  hay  for  nothing.  These  losses 
are  too  great,  this  machinery  is  too  cumbersome  and  its  efficiency  is  too  low, 
because  all  the  profits  are  in  the  margin  between  intake  and  output.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  business  which,  from  its  very  nature,  fails  to  recover  but  a 
fraction  of  the  material  invested,  and  such  business  is  hazardous  unless  the 
efficiency  of  the  machine  be  high. 

We  can  not  know  too  much  abont  the  upper  limit  of  efficiency  as  it  has 
been  attained  in  the  best  animals  because  that  is  that  which  sets  the  mark  for 
the  breeder. 

The  best  cows  of  the  New  York  herd  produced  a  pound  of  fat  for  every  17 
pounds  of  dry  matter  of  feed.  This  is  an  efficiency  of  nearly  6  per  cent  for 
fat,  or  18  per  cent  for  total  solids,  which  is  remarkably  high  as  compared  with 
the  engine,  and  shows  that  the  cow  is  capable   of  very  high  efficiency.    But 
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the  poorest  developed  cow  of  the  herd  required  36  pounds  of  feed  for.  one 
pound  of  fat.  This  is  an  efficiency  of  less  than  3  per  cent  for  total  solids, 
which  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  better  cow.  Out  of  both  must  come  the 
cost  of  feed  before  there  is  the  possibility  of  profit,  and  if  an  efficiency  of  3 
per  cent  will  still  yield  a  profit,  then  what  about  one  of  6  per  cent? 

The  cow  Rose  made  a  pound  of  solids  for  5  pounds  of  feed,  an  efficiency 
of  20  per  cent  for  solids,  or  nearly  7  per  cent  for  t'at,  but  it  was  beyond  her 
capacity  to  convert  because  she  lost  weight.  If  her  efficiency  had  been  as 
low  as  that  of  the  poorest  cow  of  the  New  York  herd,  and  if  she  still  produeed  the 
same  fat  that  sbe  did  produce  for  for  the  80  days,  it  would  mean  that  $>he 
would  have  consumed  144  pounds  of  feed  per  day,  over  half  of  which  would 
have  been  grain.  This  being  an  utter  impossibility,  we  are  convinced  that 
she  must  be  an  animal  of  more  than  ordinary  power  in  converting  feed  into 
milk  and  butter.  These  records  tend  to  fix  the  efficiency  to  be  aimed  at  in 
breeding  because  they  show  the  possibilities  of  the  cow. 

Not  enough  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  horse  feeding  to  eliminate 
the  individual  differences,  hence  there  are  wide  variations  in  results,  as  we 
should  expect  after  a  study  of  the  records  of  cattle  feeding. 

Wolff's  experiments  showed  that  the  maintenance  ration  was  about  three- 
fifths  that  required  for  heavy  work,  while  Grandeau  and  Leclerc  found  that 
with  three  horses  the  ration  required  for  maintenance  varied  about  nine  per 
cent. 

Experiments  show  that  a  day's  labor  of  a  1,100  pound  horse  is  not  far  from 
5,000  foot  tons,  while  his  ration  will  require  digestible  food  containing  about 
35,000  foot  tons  of  energy,  or  7  of  digestible  feed  to  one  of  work.  If  tins  feed 
be  composed  largely  of  grain  with  a  digestibility  approaching  90  per  cent  he 
may  do  the  5,000  foot  tons  of  labor  or  40,000  foot  tons  of  feed,  indicating  an 
efficiency  of  12*2  per  cent,  but  if  half  the  ration  consists  of  coarse  food,  which 
is  less  digestible,  he  will  require  not  less  than  50,000  foot  tons  and  his  efficiency 
on  this  food  will  drop  to  10  per  cent. 

Wolff's  investigations  show  that  with  the  best  grains  and  during  moderate 
work  the  best  horses  may  return  25  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  their  foods,  but 
he  must  have  experimented  with  most  excellent  specimens.  In  these  investi- 
gations we  need  more  data  to  eliminate  the  individual  differences  which  are 
doubtless  as  great  among  horses  as  among  cattle,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 

We  have  developed  the  horse  far  beyond  his  efficiency  in  the  wild  condition. 
He  can  run  faster  and  farther,  and  can  carry  more  and  pull  more  than  could 
his  wild  progenitor.  We  have  developed  him  until  he  is  stronger  in  all 
his  parts,  yet  so  carelessly  is  he  often  bred  that  his  back  can  not  endure  what 
his  legs  can  pull,  and  he  breaks  down  in  the  middle;  or  else  his  hock  can  not 
withstand  the  terrific  leverage  of  improved  muscles  attached  to  a  pelvic  bone 
that  is  rigidly  anchored  to  the  back,  and  the  hock  goes  down. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  better  live  stock  are  entirely  possible?  More  than  that, 
that  they  must  come  before  farming  can  yield  its  highest  profits?  Is  it  not 
evident  that  we  are  producing  enormous  quanties  of  grain  and  forage  that  do 
nobody  any  good,  but  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  inefficient  live  stock? 
While  these  conditions  last  we  have  pressing  need  of  great  breeders,  men   of 

fenins,  means,  and  determination  that  can  and  will  establish  herds  of  the  in* 
ividuals  of  highest  efficiency,  and  systematically  produce  males  of  the  high- 
est quality  for  general  use,  in  order  that  the  highest  possible  degree  of  effi- 
ciency may  be  diffused  among  our  common  herds.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
writer  is  an  advocate  of  grading  for  the  general  stockman? 

Mr.  Grout:  The  next  paper  for  discussion  this  afternoon  is  "The 
Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Stock"  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Rankin,  secretary  of  Illin- 
ois Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  Athens,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rankin  delivered  an  interesting  paper,  as  follows: 

— 8F. 
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The  Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Stock. 

By  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Secretary  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders7  Association, 

Athens,  Illinois. 

In  an  old  city  of  Italy,  the  King:  ordered  a  bell  to  be  hung  in  the  public 
square,  and  called  it  the  "Bell  of  Justice/7  and  declared  that  any  one  who 
should  be  wronged  would  ring:  this  bell  and  the  magistrate  would  quickly  as- 
semble to  do  them  justice.  The  old  bell  hung  there  so  long  that  after  awhile 
the  rope  rotted  away  and  a  grape  vine  twined  around  it  and  took  the  place  of 
the  rope.  Suddenly  oue  day,  the  old  bell  rang  out.  The  magistrates  assem- 
bled there  and  found  an  old  starving  horse.  In  trying  to  eat  the  grape  vine, 
it  had  rung  the  bell.  The  bells  ought  to  be  rung,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  not 
for  one  class  only,  but  for  the  whole  world,  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  I 
appear  in  the  interest  of  our  pure  bred  stock  and  the  sale  thereof  and  would 
ask  you  to  redress  their  grievances. 

It  is  said  that  nature  holds  for  each  one  of  us  all  we  need  to  make  us  useful 
and  happy,  but  she  requires  us  to  labor  for  all  we  get.  In  other  words,  it 
takes  lots  of  genuine  grit  to  conduct  a  stock  farm.  The  American  stock 
breeding  ranks  are  in  need  of  a  strong,  determined  set  of  men  who  have  a 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  business,  are  possessed  of  honesty  and  good  judg- 
ment, who  will  cull  their  herds  closely  and  judiciously  advertise  their  business. 
Men  who  possess  these  qualities  and  will  couple  therewith  lots  of  energy  and 
economy  can  find  the  markets  of  the  world  before  them,  and  their  success  will 
be  as  unlimited  and  sure  as  taxes  and  death. 

It  is  especially  important  to  make  a  profitable  outcome  of  any  business  that 
we  first  familiarize  ourselves  with  all  its  details.  Whenever  you  see  money 
made  in  any  business  it  takes  an  extra  effort  to  get  it. 

Success  in  the  breeding  and  sale  of  pure  bred  stock  must  be  worked  out  the 
same  as  any  other. 

Men  of  brains  push  and  perseverance  get  there;  the  others — and  I  pity  them 
-  get  there  too,  but  they  are  a  long,  long  time  on  the  road,  and  the  pie  and 
cake,  the  peaches  and  cream  are  all  eaten  up  before  they  reach  the  goal. 

The  fact  that  one  man  will  make  a  complete  failure  in  the  stock  business 
while  another  takes  the  same  business  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  makes  a  complete  success,  plainly  indicates  that  there  is 
something  in  men  as  well  as  methods.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  more 
in  the  man  than  in  the  business. 

Hundreds  of  men  have  started  in  the  business  of  breeding  pure  bred  stock; 
they  buy,  breed  and  sell  anything  in  which  there  is  a  profit.  In  a  short  time 
they  realize  that  to  sell  pedigreed  stock  the  reputation  of  the  breeder  must  be 
a  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  pedigree  and  the  breeding  qualities  of  the  an- 
imal sold.  Their  expectations  never  materialize,  they  fail  to  reap  the  profits 
they  expected,  and  they  soon  vanish  from  the  business  like  so  many  bubbles. 

The  breeder  of  improved  stock  must  love  his  occupation;  it  should  be  the 
inspiration  to  him  of  a  noble  calling.  Breeders  of  pure  bred  stock  should  not 
become  mere  traders,  but  rather  benefactors,  and  so  conduct  themselves  and 
their  business  as  to  merit  the  trust. 

The  first  question  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  breeder  of  pure  bred 
stock  is  what  proportion  of  the  increase  of  his  herd  should  be  sold  as  breed- 
ers. 

I  am  more  familiar  with  the  methods  of  swine  breeders  and  can  say  that  among 
many  swine  breeders  the  custom  is  to  aspire  to  place  about  50  percent  of  their 
pigs  in  the  herds  of  brother  breeders,  some  40  per  cent  to  go  to  the  farmer 
and  about  10  per  cent  are  consigned  to  the  shambles,  when,  in  the  speakers 
opinion,  the  reverse  should  be  the  aim  of  every  successful  swine  breeder. 

I  am  satisfied  that  not  over  10  per  cent  of  all  the  males  raised  are  fit  to  go 
to  head  heards  of  reputation,  and  at  least  50  per  cent  ought  to  be  put  beyond 
the  possibility  of  reproducing  their  kind,  leaving  about  40  per  cent  to  be  sold 
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to  the  farmer.  Now,  while  I  will  admit  that  part  of  the  50  per  cent  which  I 
advocate  consigning-  to  the  pork  barrel  would  be  better  than  the  old  time 
razor  back,  yet  the  question  is,  are  they  a  benefit  or  a  fair  representative  of 
the  breed  and  herdt 

No,  gentlemen,  the  breeder  of  pure  bred  stock  can  not  afford  to  send  out 
inferior  animals  even  though  he  receive  remunerative  prices.  They  stand  as 
a  representative  of  his  herd  wherever  they  are  sent,  and  no  doubt  he  wiil  lose 
many  a  good  order  by  reason  of  the  inferior  quality  of  such  stock. 

I  have  heard  breeders  say  that  they  never  made  a  cent  out  of  the  farmer 
trade.  Such  men  are  short  sighted  in  not  soliciting  the  patronage  of  that 
■class  of  customers  who  ought  and  can  be  made  their  strongest  supporters. 
That  man's  business  methods  need  reconstructing  who  will  ignore  the  relation 
existing  between  the  breeder  and  seller  of  pure  bred  stock  and  the  farmer.  It 
is  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  interest,  and  the  breeder  who  holds  himself  aloof 
from  the  farmer  makes  a  serious  mistake,  for  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
-for  good  stock,  brought  about  largely  by  educating  influence  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute  and  our  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associations,  and  liberal  buyers  may 
be  found  at  home  among  progressive  farmers  if  only  they  have  faith  in  the 
breeder  and  his  calling. 

The  present  aim  of  our  farmers  and  feeders  in  meat  production  must  be 
quality;  of  course  the  feeder  may  pay  too  much  for  quality,  as  doubtless  some 
•cattle  feeders  have  done  for  twelve  months  past,  but  the  producer  of  pure 
bred  stock  can  never  give  us  too  much  quality  or  blue  blood. 

The  taste  for  choice  meat  of  all  kinds  is  increasing.  In  breeding  for  pork 
production  I  believe  we  have  practically  reached  the  perfection  point,  while  in 
mutton  production  a  vast  advance  has  been  made  in  the  past  few  years;  but 
*for  some  years  the  quality  of  good  beef  cattle  has  been  retrograding  until 
the  broad-backed,  sappy  feeders  as  bred  in  Illinois  are  in  the  minority.  In 
fact  good  beef  cattle  are  proportionately  Scarcer  in  this  State  than  they  were 
some  years  ago;  doubtless  our  farmers  are  largely  responsible  for  present 
•conditions  in  that  inferior  sires  have  been  used  and  in  many  instances  an  in- 
discriminate mixing  ot  breeds  practiced.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
breeders  of  pure  bred  beef  cattle  are  as  responsible  as  any  one  in  that  there 
has  been  a  brisk  demand  from  the  western  ranchmen  for  all  surplus  pure 
bred  animals,  often  in  car  load  lots  and  at  better  prices  than  could  be  realized 
from  home  buyers.  But  from  now  on  we  are  of  the  opinion  it  will  be  well  to 
give  more  attention  to  developing  a  home  market,  especially  for  pure  bred 
males. 

The  breeder  of  pure  bred  stock  will  usually  advance  the  interests  of  his  bus- 
iness by  urging  the  sale  of  male  animals  rather  than  females — because  a  good 
•prepotent  sire  sold  to  a  farmer  or  feeder  is  almost  sure  to  give  a  good  account  of 
himself  and  raise  the  grade  of  the  entire  flock  or  herd  he  is  used  in,  whereas 
'when  females  leave  the  herd  of  a  breeder,  by  a  little  improper  management 
or  unwise  crossing  they  may  fail  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves 
•and  become  deteriorated,  and  your  buyer  thus  becomes  discouraged  in  his 
effort  to  grade  up  his  stock. 

There  is  always  a  class  of  unstable  farmers  and  stockmen  who  are  continu- 
ally changing  their  lines  and  who  never  stick  to  one  pursuit  long  enough  to 
-master  it;  men  who  are  aptly  described  by  the  story  of  the  wayward  Metho- 
dist brother  who  always  began  his  experience  with,  "Bretheren,  I've  been 
tryin'  .in  my  weak  way  to  serve  the  Lord  for  nigh  on  to  twenty  years— off  an' 
on." 

Now  I  suspect  we  have  a  good  many  farmers  who  have  been  serving  the 
cause  of  live  stock  improvement  for  many  years  "off  an'  on,"  but  like  the 
wayward  brother,  more  frequently  off  than  on. 

One  gi eat  mistake  made  by  farmers  and  stockmen  in  general  is  in  failing 
to  make  a  wise  use  of  the  time  of  depression  in  the  stock  breeding  industry 
as  a  means  of  securing  better  stock  and  of  preparing  for  the  coming  revival 
of  prosperity  which  always  follows.  One  trouble  with  the  American  farmers 
is  the  rush  there  is  in  us.  We  are  like  a  flock  of  sheep;  we  chase  the  bell 
swether,  it  don't  make  any  difference  if  he  goes  over  the  precipice,   we   fol- 


low.  The  wiser  course  is  not  to  follow  the  crowd,  but  be  a  buyer  of  the  very 
best  when  everybody  is  selling,  in  order  that  a  little  later  you  may  be  the 
seller  when  the  crowd  again  becomes  bujrers,  and  when  prices  get  suspicious- 
ly high  you  can  unload  ou  the  high  price  chasers.  In  time  of  depression  it  is 
wise  to  lower  the  quantity  of  the  herd  but  raise  the  quality. 

Referring  to  the  special  breeder,  I  would  say,  avoid  selecting  breeds  or 
families  because  of  present  or  prospective  *4 boom"  and  artificial  popularity, 
rather  than  because  of  a  well  founded  belief  in  their  excellence  and  adaptation 
to  their  purpose.  It  is  clearly  true  that  in  the  past  speculation  has  figured  in 
the  sales  of  some  of  our  pure  bred  stock  and  that  there  has  been  ' 'booming' T 
of  certain  breeds  or  families  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the  industry,  and  often- 
times the  serious  loss  or  financial  ruin  of  those  responsible  for  the  inflation 
of  prices  and  popularity;  when  we  loose  our  heads  we  are  very  apt  to  loose 
our  pocket-books  too. 

The  "plungers"  in  improved  stock  breeding  are  a  detriment  to  the  busi- 
ness. Experience  has  proven  that  live  stock  can  no  more  be  boomed  beyond 
its  legitimate  merits  than  can  a  town  or  city.  Nothing  will  so  quickly  im- 
pair the  confidence  of  practical  farmers  in  the  pure  bred  stock  business  as 
the  conviction  that  it  has  become  the  foot  ball  of  speculators.  But  as  a  class 
I  believe  that  the  breeders  of  pure  bred  stock  in  Illinois  are  as  honest,  hon- 
orable, energetic  and  patriotic  a  class  of  men  as  can  be  found  in  America  to- 
day. Men  are  realizing  that  there  is  no  more  important  factor  in  the  success- 
ful selling  of!  pure  bred  stock  than  the  reputation  they  slowly  build  up  by 
honest  dealing,  judicious  advertising,  and  of  fair  representation  of  their  stock 
to  customers. 

I  believe  there  is  no  business  in  life  where  sound  judgment  and  untarnished 
honor  are  more  essentia)  than  in  the  breeding  and  sale  of  pure  bred  stock,  and 
that  man  who  once  earns  this  reputation  has  a  stepping  stone  to  his  fortune. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  today  who  can  raise  good  stock  that  do  not  possess 
the  business  ability  to  get  their  money  out  of  them. 

Some  years  ago  most  sales  were  made  privately,  but  now  the  public  sale 
seems  to  be  the  popular  plan  of  selling.  It  certainly  takes  away  one  of  the 
unpleasant  features  of  the  mail  order  business  that  sometimes  causes  dissatis- 
faction between  buyer  and  seller.  In  conducting  a  public  sale  the  breeder 
must  be  perfectly  frank  and  fair  in  all  his  dealings  and  even  "the  appearance 
of  evil"  must  be  avoided,  that  his  honesty  may  not  be  questioned;  he  must 
have  his  stock  in  such  condition  as  to  look  attractive,  so  that  neither  apology 
nor  explanation  is  necessary,  and  in  all  respects  the  details  of  arrangement 
for  handling  the  stock  and  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  crowd  must  be 
carefully  looked  after.  But  the  breeder  who  determines  to  hold  a  public  sale 
must  remember  that  upon  that  day  he  is  centering  the  hopes  of  months,  and 
is  placing  his  stock  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  and  auctioneer — and  the 
weather  clerk,  and  be  prepared  to  take  his  medicine  as  gracefully  as  possi- 
ble. 

If  you  breed  and  raise  what  the  market  demands  you  need  not  fear  overstock- 
ing it;  there  are  more  consumers  than  producers.  Today  the  market  demands 
and  is  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  all  the  good,  pure  bred  live  stock  pro- 
duced, if  it  is  properly  placed  before  the  public. 

The  breeder  should  keep  his  place  tidied  up  and  neat  in  appearance  and 
his  lot  and  stock  ready  for  visitors  at  all  times;  animals  should  be  kept  well 
assorted  as  to  size,  as  they  feed  more  evenly,  and  every  showman  and 
salesman  understands  the  value  of  uniformity  of  size  as  well  as  color  for 
making  a  first  impression.  And  the  first  impression  is  of  great  value  in  sell- 
ing pure  bred  stock,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  making  love  to  a  girl. 

We  must  remember  that  even  the  best  of  live  stock  will  not  command  its 
value  at  private  or  even  public  sale  without  careful  presentation  of  its  merits 
to  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  purchase.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
what  is  the  best  method  of  advertising?  Three  ways  suggest  themselves  that 
will  aid  very  much  in  bringing  the  good  qualities  of  stock  before  the  public. 
First,  by  advertising  in  live  stock  journals;  second,  by  recording  in  a  good 
record  association;  third,  exhibiting  in  the  show  ring. 
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A  man's  success  in  disposing  of  his  surplus  stock  through  the  live  stock 
journals  depends  primarily  upon  the  character  of  the  papers  selected,  and 
then  upon  the  attractivenes  of  the  advertisement.  But  do  not  advertise  a 
quality  of  stock  you  do  not  have.  Good,  serviceable  breeding  stock  is  not 
show  stock.  Avoid  the  habit  of  never  breeding  anything  but  Cracker  Jacks. 
World  Beaters  and  Jim  Dandies.  It  has  a  tendency  to  dull  the  market  and 
is  discouraging  to  humble  breeders.  Honest  merit  and  a  willingness  to  send 
stock  worth  Ihe  money  received,  must  be  the  rule.  Of  what  beueh't  will  it  be 
to  the  man  who  raises  breeding  stock,  if  he  raises  the  finest  stock  in  the  world, 
if  he  does  not  let  the  public  know  of  it  by  putting  out  guides,  in  the  way  of 
advertisements,  pointing  to  his  herds  and  their  merits,  that  customers  may 
come  and  examine  his  stock  or  reach  him  by  mail.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
two  or  three  good  buyers  who  have  been  induced  to  attend  a  public  sale 
through  an  advertisement  are  of  great  value  and  are  often  the  means  of  mak- 
ing the  sale  a  success. 

On  the  subject  of  pedigree  there  is  a  good  deal  of  false  theory  and  false 
practice.  I  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  recorded  pedigree 
ought  to  mean  that  the  animal  possessing  it  is  not  only  a  pure  bred,  but  that 
the  animal  is  possessed  of  individual  merit  as  well.  The  different  registry 
associations  should  require  not  only  a  straight  line  of  breeding  back  far 
enough  to  eliminate  all  the  original  blood,  but  also  require  that  the  animal  be- 
fore being  admitted  to  registry  should  come  up  to  a  given  scale  of  points. 
There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  such  a  requirement. 

Such  rules  adopted  by  the  different  registry  associations  would  weed  out 
the  unworthy  from  all  the  associations  and  give  enhanced  value  to  the  ani- 
mals that  pass  to  registry. 

In  retrospect  we  can  see  that  too  often  serious  mistakes  have  been  made  by 
breeders  in  making  pedigree  a  substitute  for  individual  merit.  There  was 
force  in  the  suggestion  offered  a  year  or  two  ago  to  rome  swine  breeders — 
that  there  was  no  need  of  having  public  sales  in  the  open  air;  that  they  might 
as  well  be  held  in  the  hotel  parlors,  because  the  buyers,  as  a  rule,  studied  the 
catalogues  vastly  more  than  they  did  the  individual  animals,  and  spent  much 
money  in  buying  name  rather  than  quality. 

However,  in  demanding  individual  excellence  we  must  appreciate  the  great 
value  of  good  blood. 

The  value  of  a  breeding  animal  does  not  consist  altogether  in  what  you  can 
see  in  the  animal,  but  largely  in  what  you  can  not  see,  in  that  long  line  of  an- 
cestors from  which  it  has  descended  and  whose  hereditary  characteristics  and 
tendencies  have  been  so  fixed  by  a  long  line  of  breeding/that  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  certainty  you  know  just  what  the  produce  of  a  given  animal 
will  be. 

Show  yard  honors  have  value.  They  are  worth  striving  for  and  should  be 
appreciated.    The  show  ring  has  been  the  means  of  making  many  breeders 

Erominent  in  their  vocation;  has  stamped  success  upon  their  reputation,  and 
as  assisted  in  disposing  of  their  choice  animals  at  good  prices. 

When  good,  honest  judges  are  employed  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
ascertain  the  merit  of  your  stock. 

I  believe  that  the  show  ring  is  a  dominant  factor  in  improved  live  stock 
breeding  and  progressive  agriculture.  And  that  the  increasing  demand  on 
some  herds  for  pure  breed  stock  is  largely  traceable  to  this  arena,  where  the 
public  may  see  just  what  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  breeder  has  accom- 
plished, where  his  animals  can  be  looked  upon,  their  superior  qualities  stud- 
ied and  their  relative  merits  decided. 

Through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Illinois  has  provided  grounds  with 
magnificent  buildings  and  equipments,  and  maintains  the  "American  Royal, " 
todaj'  the  greatest  state  fair  in  the  country.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  the 
breeders  of  pure  bred  stock  in  Illinois  to  emulate  this  achievement  by  pro- 
ducing and  putting  upon  the  market  the  finest  and  best  stock  to  be  found  in 
America. 
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I  believe  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  an  organization  as  The 
Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders7  Association,  representing  as  it  does,  the  horse, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  interests,  it  is  practical  to  broaden  and  extend  the 
markets  for  our  pure  bred  stock.  While  the  production  of  the  best  stock  is 
the  first  requisite  to  the  successful  stockman,  the  fact  remains  that  many 
good  breeders  of  pure  bred  stock  need  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  of  a 
demand  and  market  for  their  stock. 

We  must  pay  just  as  much  attention  to  the  development  of  a  market  for  our 
breeding  stock  as  we  do  to  the  production  of  the  stock  itself. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  province  of  this  and  kindred  associations  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  progressive  agriculture  by  developing  a  demand  for 
pure  bred  stock  in  every  reasonable  and  legitimate  way. 

And  already,  through  the  educational  influences  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes,, 
our  Agricultural  Collegs  and  the  teachings  of  the  agricultural  press,  the  con- 
viction is  growing  on  the  minds  of  our  farmers  that  the  growing  of  live  stock 
in  some  of  its  various  forms,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  highest  type 
of  farming.  Once  convinced  of  this  fact,  those  who  raise  live  stock  will  want 
pure  bred  sires,  although  those  who  have  bred  them  often  fail  in  receiving 
that  encouragement  of  which  they  are  deserving.  I  do  not  say  this  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  breeders,  but  rather  in  the  interest  of  those  who  keep  grade 
stock.  Woe  unto  the  live  stock  interests  of  any  community  which  does  not  use 
pure  blooded  sires. 

The  farmer  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  breeder  stock  of  quality,  with  vig- 
orous constitutions  and  strong  frames,  but  he  must  not  expect  to  get  goodr 
pure  bred  sires,  even  for  "grading  up,"  at  about  meat  prices;  users  of  such 
stock  must  be  willing  to  pay  their  value  or  the  men  who  breed  them  will  as- 
suredly be  driven  out  of  the  business.  Stock  suitable  for  breeding  purposes- 
can  not  be  grown  at  anywhere  near  meat  prices.  The  reasons  are  numerous 
and  not  far  to  seek. 

It  is  only  certain  men  who  should  take  up  the  work  of  the  professional 
breeder.  All  men  are  not  fitted  for  it.  The  qualifications  of  the  skilled  and 
capable  breeder  are  largely  a  natural  gift,  like  music  or  art.  It  can  not  be 
taught  from  text  books.  Added  to  a  real  love  of  his  vocation  and  the  genius 
to  produce  good  animals  must  be  coupled  intelligence  in  matters  pertaining 
to  his  many- sided  work,  business  tact,  and  the  ability  to  do  business  on  pa- 
per, and  advertise  judiciously.  However,  the  field  is  wide  and  the  laborers 
too  few,  and  if  any  man  has  good,  pure  bred  stock,  but  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  character  and  extent  of  his  sales,  I  would  say  to  such  do  not  be  discour- 
aged but  study  carefully  the  methods  of  successful  salesmen.  Often  a  little 
more  persistence,  a  little  more  effort,  and  what  seems  hopeless  failure  may 
turn  to  glorious  success.  Remember  there  is  no  fail,  except  in  no  longer 
trying;  there  is  no  defeat  except  from  within;  no  really  insurmountable  bar- 
rier save  our  own  inherent  weakness  of  purpose.  Every  person  carries  with- 
in the  key  that  unlocks  either  the  door  of  success  or  failure.  Farmers  and 
stockmen,  to  each  of  you  comes  the  question.    What  shall  it  bet 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  this,  that  while  I  may  not  have  succeeded  in 
saying  anything  new  on  tLe  subject,  I  hope  that  by  the  repetition  of  oft-told 
truths  I  may  have  in  some  measure  emphasized  their  importance,  and  said 
nothing  that  may  detract  from  the  dignity  and  honor  of  animal  husbandry. 

The  Chairman: — Are  there  any  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Rankin? 

Mr.  Zearing. — If  all  the  farmers  went  to  raising  high-grade  stock, 
what  kind  of  a  market  would  there  be? 

Mr.  Rankin. — I  think  there  would  be  a  better  market  than  today. 
We  can  not  grade  up  our  herds  too  much. 

Mr.  Zearing.  Would  people  eat  more  meat?  That  would  make  a 
better  market. 

Mr.  Rankin. — Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Brumbacker. — We  have  had  two  very  able  papers,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  right  here  is  a  niche  to  be  filled  by  the  average  common 
farmer.  We  have  had  the  addressee  of  these  two  noted  gentlemen 
upon  full  blooded  stock;  and  as  the  last  gentleman  stated,  we  can  not 
produce  full  blooded  stock  and  sell  them  at  beef  prices.  Now  there 
seems  to  be  two  interests  among  farmers  in  regard  to  the  live  stock 
question.  Oue  is  the  man  who  is  raising  a  high  grade  of  cattle  for 
breeding  purposes,  then  comes  the  great  body  of  farmers  raising  beef 
for  the  market,  and  therein  lies  an  essential  feature  of  farming  today 
in  Illinois.  A  few  years  ago  cattle  were  considered  profitable  in  Illi- 
nois for  beef  purposes.  Then  came  the  railroad  down  in  Texas,  and  a 
stream  of  cattle  came  pouring  up  on  our  western  plain.  That  was 
the  time,  and  since  then,  when  it  has  tried  the  mettle  of  the  common 
Illinois  farmer.  And  why  is  it  so  today?  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much 
so  in  this  section  of  the  country  as  it  is  down  where  I  am  acquainted, 
but  the  farming  lands  are  deteriorating  for  the  very  reason  that  Illi- 
nois is  putting  its  grain  into  market.  The  western  country  is  feed- 
ing it  more,  and  on  the  average  corn  is  worth  six  and  seven  cents  less 
than  in  Illinois.  Hence  they  can  not  compete  with  the  Illinois 
farmer,  but  when  it  comes  to  feeding  live  stock  in  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  they  have  a  cheaper  corn  to  feed  than  the  Illinois  farm- 
ers, and  the  Illinois  farmer  can  not  compete  with  them.  Here  lies 
the  very  cause  why  the  land  of  Illinois  is  deteriorating.  We  are  run- 
ning them  to  grain.  The  question  now  confronts  the  farmer  of  Illi- 
nois: What  are  you  going  to  do  in  order  to  make  the  most  money 
out  of  your  quarter  section  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  fertility 
of  it?  That  is  the  question  which  this  generation  and  the  next  must 
meet.  It  can  only  be  done  as  our  friend,  Mr.  Rankin,  has  just  sug- 
gested, by  the  farmers  of  Illinois  raising  the  very  best  class  of  stock 
that  is  suitable  for  the  meat  market.  He  must  have  a  quarter  sec- 
tion in  grass  and  raise  the  best  cattle  for  beef  and  the  be3t  dairy 
cows  and  utilize  this  grass  and  turn  it  into  money,  even  if  he  does 
not  get  as  much  money.  Because  of  the  improvement  of  his  soil  he 
must  give  some  credit  to  his  live  stock. 

Mr.  Dean. — In  relation  to  Mr.  Rankin  being  a  hog  breeder — How 
can  we  ascertain  when  we  buy  a  hog  of  you  that  he  is  a  thorough- 
bred hog;  what  are  your  marks? 

Mr.  Rankin. — Simply  whether  you  believe  what  I  say  or  not;  in 
other  words,  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  breeder.  ; 

Mr.  Dean. — Then  you  say  that  you  are  frequently  wrong  in  the 
pedigree  that  you  get? 

Mr.  Rankin. — No,  sir.  The  record  of  the  hog  shows  that  he  has 
been  fully  bred.  The  blood  in  his  veins  marks  the  produce  of  that 
sire.  You  may  find  an  animal  that  looks  just  as  good  but  he  has  not 
the  ability  to  produce  its  kind  as  in  the  full  bred  hog.  It  is  the  line 
of  ancestry  running  clear  back;  blood  will  tell  in  animals  as  well  as 
in  the  human  family. 

Mr.  Grout. — Hon.  G.  H.  Gurley,  President  of  Illinois  Dairyman's 
Association,  will  give  us  a  paper  on  "How  to  Make  a  Success  of  the 
Dairy  Business'*;  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Hon.  G. 
H.  Gurley,  of  DeKalb,  Illinois. 
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Mr.  Gurley  gave  a  paper,  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — The  subject  assigned  to  me  by  our  worthy  secre- 
tary is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  The  present  value  of  feed  and  the  value 
of  the  products  leave  but  a  very  little  margin,  if  any.  Butterine  has  gotten 
in  its  work  this  winter  more  than  for  many  years,  and  to  figure  up  a  margin 
— and  that  means  success — is  beyond  me. 

This  is  the  age  of  specialists;  the  man  who  succeeds  in  any  occupation  or 
profession  is  the  one  who  brings  to  bear  on  his  work  all  his  faculties,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  '/eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success"  of  dairying  as  well 
as  any  other  business,  and  **no  pains,  no  gains"  is  undoubtedly  true  in  dairy- 
ing; the  day  is  past  when  a  man  can  run  his  dairy  at  loose  ends  in  a  haphaz- 
zard  manner  and  make  a  success  of  it;  close  competition  has  reduced  profits 
to  a  minimum  and  has  compelled  the  dairyman  to  use  intelligence  and  aevote 
himself  faithfully  to  the  work  if  he  would  succeed. 

Schools  for  the  technical  study  of  dairying  are  being  established  all  over 
the  country,  and  before  long  feeding  and  milking  the  cows,  making  the  butter 
and  cleaning  the  cow  stable  will  become  one  arts. 

The  man  is  the  first  requisite  in  making  a  successful  dairy ;  he  must  be  a 
man  who  is  adapted  to  and  likes  the  work,  he  must  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  business,  he  must  devote  his  time  and  energies  to  the  study  and  manage- 
ment of  his  dairy,  he  must  not  think  it  will  run  itself;  he  may  have  the  best 
cows,  a  fine  farm  and  plenty  of  feed,  yet  if  he  does  not  work  his  farm,  and 
feed  and  care  for  his  cows  intelligently,  he  will  meet  with  but  indifferent  suc- 
cess; if  a  man  prefers  to  raise  beef  cattle  rather  than  manage  a  dairy,  he  had 
better  leave  dairying  alone,  for  it  is  decidedly  wrong  to  spoil  a  good  stock- 
man to  make  a  poor  dairyman;  every  man  that  runs  a  farm  is  not  a  dairyman 
by  any  means;  the  successful  dairyman  must  not  only  like  it,  and  be  adapted 
to  it,  he  must  also  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  business  and 
must  make  a  continuous  study  of  the  best  methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
his  cows,  handling  the  milk  and  making  and  marketing  the  butter. 

The  next  step  toward  success  is  to  secure  a  farm  adapted  to  dairying;  land 
that  is  fertile,  and  where  an  abundance  of  good,  wholesome  water  can  be  se- 
cured without  too  much  expense. 

The  man  and  farm  being  all  right  the  next  thing  is  to  look  to  your  cows.  I 
do  not  advocate  any  particular  breed  of  cows,  as  that  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
left  to  the  dairyman  to  decide,  as  the  same  breed  does  not  please  all  parties 
and  does  not  give  the  same  results  in  different  hands  and  different  localities. 

In  selecting  your  cows  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  breeds  as  it  is  of  the 
individual  capacity  of  the  cow  to  produce  milk  in  a  paying  quantity  and 
quality.  Test  your  cows  carefully,  not  all  together,  but  each  cow  separately, 
and  dispose  of  the  cows  that  are  unprofitable;  do  not  keep  them  from  year  to 
year  to  eat  up  what  you  make  on  the  profitable  ones — dispose  of  them  at  once 
and  fill  their  places  with  better  ones. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  man's  buying  poor  cows  in  this  day  and  age  of  the 
world:  before  buying  a  cow  see  her  milked,  weigh  her  milk  and  test  it  for 
butter  fat,  taking  into  consideration  the  time  the  cow  has  been  milked  since 
calving,  the  feecTshe  is  getting,  the  condition  she  is  in  as  to  flesh,  and  as  to 
care,  the  .amount  of  milk  she  gives  with  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  that 
milk,  and  you  will  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  cow  to  know  whether  she 
will  be  a  profitable  cow  or  not;  dont  buy  a  cow  because  she  is  a  good  looking 
cow — the  good  looking  cows  are  not  always  the  best  cows. 

The  success  of  the  dairy  business  depends  upon  several  conditions,  the  lack 
of  any  of  which  lessens  or  destroys  it  all  together. 

A  dairyman  may  use  the  most  advanced  methods  kncwn — make  extra  fine 
butter  and  get  the  best  price  for  it — and  still  not  make  a  profit,  for  the  reason 
he  is  keeping  unprofitable  cows  he  dont  realize  the  importance  of  testing  and 
weeding  them  out. 

Two  of  the  other  essential  elements  of  success  in  the  dairying  business  are 
the  man  and  the  cow — the  man's  part  is  to  care  for  the  cow,  and  her  milk, 
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manufacture  the  product  from  the  milk  and  market  the  same;  each  of  the 
above  has  its  part  to  perform ,  and*  it  is  useless  to  expect  success  where  either 
fail  to  do  that  part. 

The  cow  feeding  subject  is  a  broad  one — it  needs  intelligence  and  care  to 
handle  cows  so  as  to  make  a  success  of  the  business;  the  question  of  feeding 
dairy  stock  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest  profit  can  be  realized  from  the 
food  consumed,  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  times  when  the  margin  between 
the  price  of  the  product  and  the  cost  of  production  is  as  small  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  only  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  that  reasonable 
profits  can  be  made. 

The  profit  in  dairying  is  as  in  any  other  business,  that  is,  depends  upon 
the  margin  between  the  market  price  of  the  product  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

A  cow  is  a  mere  machine  for  the  conversion  of  food  stuff  into  condensed 
product,  and  if  you  wish  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  food  the  cow  eats 
3rou  must  keep  her  quiet,  contented  and  above  all  things  comfortable. 

A  cow  standing  in  a  barn  or  in  a  fence  corner  shivering  with  the  cold, 
with  great  balls  of  manure  hanging  to  her  thighs,  with  her  tail  loaded  down 
with  the  same,  is  not  comfortable,  and  will  take  nearly  all  the  food  she  will 
eat,  under  the  above  conditions,  to  sustain  life;  the  owner  will  get  but  little 
profit  from  her  milk. 

To  make  a  success  of  handling  cows,  they  must  have  good  care  and  plenty 
of  good,  palatable  food.;  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  food  to  keep  a  cow 
alive,  in  one  sense  this  food  is  lost  or  wasted  so  far  as  realizing  any 
profit  from  it  is  concerned,  but  provide  her  with  extra  food,  all  she  will  con 
sume  and  she  turns  it  into  milk;  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  to  give 
the  cow  all  the  extra  food  she  will  eat,  as  it  is  on  this  extra  food  and  on  this 
alone  that  the  profit  is  made. 

I  have  often  heard  dairymen  say  that  they  were  feeding  cornmeal  and  tame 
hay  and  think  their  cows  must  give  rich  milk.  They  complain  about  their 
tests  being  too  low,  they  say;  if  cornmeal  and  tame  hay  won't  make  good 
milk  there  is  no  use  in  feeding  cows.  It  seems  to  be  hard  for  them  to  realize 
that  the  cow  and  no*,  the  feed  controls  the  quality  of  the  milk  the  cow  gives. 
The  quantity  of  the  milk  is  influenced  by  the  food  the  cow  eats;  give  a  cow 
plenty  of  food  that  is  palatable  and  you  can  reasonably  expect  her  to  respond 
with  a  good  flow  of  milk,  but  don't  expect  that  large  flow  of  milk  to  be  richer 
in  butter  fat,  if  you  do  you  will  doubtless  be  disappointed. 

To  make  a  success  of  the  dairy  business  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  cow  have  plenty  of  feea. 

There  are  usually  times  in  August  and  September  when  pastures  are  dried 
up,  feed  is  short,  flies  bother  the  cows  so  that  they  are  unable  to  feed,  but 
stand  in  groups  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  if  there  are  such  things  in  the  pas- 
ture, and  fight  flies  instead  of  feeding;  the  cow  looses  flesh  under  these  con- 
ditions and  her  flow  of  milk  shrinks.  When  it  is  once  off  it  is  hard  to  get  it 
back. 

I  would  plant  corn  early,  about  double  the  thickness  of  common  field  corn, 
for  feeding  at  that  time.  Plant  plenty  of  it  so  that  you  can  feed  all  they  will 
consume  during  the  dry.  hot  weather.  Keep  up  their  flesh  and  flow  of  milk 
.as  nearly  as  possible  until  you  have  fall  feed.  You  will  be  well  repaid  for  your 
work  and  expense. 

Differences  in  breeds  and  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  cows  and  in  the  food 
and  handling  as  well  as  other  conditions  bring  it  about  that  the  best  rations 
for  one  cow  may  not  be  the  best  for  another. 

Study  your  individual  cows  and  fit  the  food  to  her  wants  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Don't  make  an  iron  rule  and  give  every  cow  so  much,  no  more  or  less. 

The  kind  of  food  that  would  produce  the  largest  flow  of  milk  at  the  least 
•cost  is  the  kind  of  feed  under  ordinary  conditions. 
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I  once  had  a  patron  who  was  mi  Iking1  thirteen  cows.  He  didn't  deliver  as 
much  milk  to  the  creamery  as  his  neighbor  diet  who  bad  only  six  cows.  The 
patron  with  six  cows  was  feeding  high  and  getting  a  large  flow  of  milk,  while 
the  patron  with  thirteen  cows  let  them  run  in  the  field  all  winter  and  rustle 
for  their  living.  He  finally  bought  five  bags  of  bran  and  said  he  just  stuffed 
those  cows,  and  didn't  get  a  bit  more  milk.  He  expected  to  get  an  increase 
in  the  flow  of  milk  at  once  from  feeding  five  bags  of  bran  to  thirteen  poor, 
thin  cows,  but  did  not  realize  his  expectations  and  quit  feeding,  disgusted  with 
the  idea  that  it  paid  to  feed  cows. 

I  also  bad  a  patron  who  was  steaming  clover  straw  that  had  been  thrashed 
for  the  seed  and  compelled  his  cows  to  eat  that  or  starve.  They  stood  in  ma- 
nure up  to  their  knees.  He  expected  these  cows  to  give  a  flow  of  milk  on  that 
kind  or  feed  and  treatment. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  showhow  unreasonable  some  people  are.  I  think 
that  is  from  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  such  things  exist. 

You  might  call  this  a  fish  story,  but  it  i3  not:  it  is  a  true  story.  I  had  a 
nephew,  several  years  ago,  a  tall,  slim  boy  about  sixteen  years  old,  who 
was  working  on  the  farm  with  his  father  in  the  spring  time;  he  was  trying  to 
do  two  men's  work  on  account  of  his  father's  illness.  Of  course,  at  night  he 
had  his  father's  cow  to  milk.  They  had  one  cow  they  called  the  "old 
cow."  She  was  rather  hard  to  milk  and  gave  a  large  flow  of  milk.  His 
mother  was  helping  all  she  could.  Thev  got  all  through  except  the4'old  cow."' 
She  carried  the  milk  to  the  house  and  The  sat  down  to  milk  the  *4old  cow." 
He  milked  away  and  got  a  pail  of  milk.  His  mother  brought  him  another 
pail.  He  sat  down  again,  tired  out,  and  milked  away,  and  got  another  pail 
about  full,  and  she  was  still  giving  milk.  He  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 
Said  he  **that  darned  cow  will  give  milk  as  fast  as  I  can  milk  her;  l  can't  get 
that  cow  milked."    That  was  the  "old  cow." 

One  very  important  factor  in  the  dairy  business  is  in  getting  men  on  the 
farm  to  milk.  Some  men  dislike  to  milk  for  the  reason  that  they  are  obliged 
to  get  up  early  enough  to  get  the  milking  and  chores  done  so  as  to  get  into 
the  field  as  early  as  their  neighbor  who  don't  keep  a  dniry,  and  are  expected 
to  work  as  late  at  night,  then  have  the  cows  to  milk  at  night.  The  consequence 
is  they  are  not  very  particular  about  milking  the  cows  dry,  and  the  cows  dry 
up  much  quicker  than  they  would  if  properly  milked;  the  strippings  are  rich- 
with  butter  fat,  and  are  lost. 

A  good  milker  is  necessary  to  make  a  success  of  the  dairy  business.  Cows 
should  be  milked  regularly  at  a  certain  hour  both  night  and  morning  and  by 
the  same  person.  A  man  that  is  quiet  and  gentle  with  the  cows,  one  that  the 
cows  are  glad  to  see,  one  that  they  will  follow  around  the  yard  or  pasture, 
such  a  man  will  earn  his  wages  in  the  extra  amount  of  milk  he  will  get.  A 
man  that  is  boisterous,  ugly,  kicking  and  pounding  the  cows  with  the  stool, 
has  no  business  in  the  cow  stable  and  you  can  not  afford  to  have  him  there  at 
any  price. 

Neither  can  you  expect  to  make  a  success  of  the  dairy  business  by  leaving 
the  work  and  management  entirely  to  hired  help,  unless  you  are  an  exceed- 
ingly good  manager  and  financier  yourself,  and  admitting  that  you  are,  it  is  a 
goocl  plan  for  the  proprietor  to  be  overseeing  his  business  himself.  , 

There  is  one  thing  you  don't  want  to  lose  sight  of  when  figuring  the  profits- 
of  the  dairy;  it  is  the  skim  milk.    If  properly  handled  and  judiciously  fed  to- 
calves,  pigs  and  poultry  it  is  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  hundred. 
Neither  should  the  value  of  manure,  on  a  dairy  farm  be  overlooked.  I  think  as 
a  rule  most  dairy  farms  have  plenty  of  fertilizer  for  enriching  the  soil   so   as 
to  produce  good  crops. 

I  don't  think  it  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  dairy  to  have  a  dog  or  a  boy 
on  a  horse,  or  both,  to  go  after  the  cows,  and  run  them  to  the  yard  as  fast  as 
they  can  go,  I  would  much  rather  send  the  boy  without  the  dog  or  horse,  and 
if  I  could  not  control  his  speed  any  other  way,  I  would  hobble  him  so  he 
could  go  only  so  fast.  I  would  not  have  my  cows  run  to  and  from  the  pas- 
ture. 
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Don't  attempt  to  make  a  success  of  the  dairy  business  without  taking  one* 
or  more  dairy  papers;  the  more  the  better  if  you  take  time  to  read  them. 

The  time  will  be  well  spent.  Never  say  you  can  not  afford  to  take  a  dairy 
paper,  for  you  certainly  can  not  affort  to  be  without  one. 

I  would  recomment  a  silo  for  cheap  feed,  if  a  dairyman  is  able  to  build  one; 
if  not  I  would  cut  up  plenty  of  corn,  it  is  good  and  cheap  feed.  If  the  price  of 
milk  and  butter  declines  you  must  produce  it  cheaper  it  possible,  lessen  the 
cost  of  production,  but  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk;  the  time  will  come  when 
you  will  want  it. 

I  would  use  a  well  bred  sire  of  the  breed  I  like  best  and  breed  the  cows  to 
calves  about  September  first  for  a  winter  dairy.  We  generally  have  good 
weather  during  September,  October  and  part  of  November,  with  cheap  feed 
and  good  prices  for  milk  and  butter;  the  calves,  if  raised,  will  get  a  good  start 
before  cold  weather,  and  if  properly  cared  for  will  be  strong  and  healthy 
when  ready  to  turn  on  grass  in  the  spring. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  raise  the  heifer  calves  from  your  best  cows,  as  I 
think  you  are  more  certain  of  getting  good  cows  from  them,  than  to  buy  cows 
wherever  you  can.  for  as  a  rule  a  farmer  does  not  sell  his  best  cows. 

A  cow  for  milk,  that  will  turn  her  feed  into  milk,  not  put  into  flesh,  re- 
gardless of  breed,  is  the  cow  you  want. 

I  think  warming  the  water  that  the  cows  drink,  in  cold  weather,  helps  to 
make  you  successful  in  dairying,  for  it  is  much  cheaper  to  heat  water  in  a 
tank  with  fuel  than  it  is  to  heat  it  with  feed  in  a  cow's  stomach. 

In  order  to  make  a  success  of  dairying  I  consider  it  necessary  to  produce 
palatable  and.  digestible  food  as  cheap  as  possible,  feed  your  cows  all  they 
will  consume,  keep  everything  connected  with  the  dairy  scrupulously  clean 
and  cows  at  all  times  as  comfortable  as  your  circumstances  will  permit. 

My  observation  has  been  that  a  successful  dairyman  was  a  man  who  liked 
the  farm,  didn't  feel  at  home  anywhere  else;  he  don't  go  to  town  and  sit 
around  all  day,  he  is  at  home  looking  after  his  stock  and  farm  work;  such  a 
man  should  be  rewarded  with  success.  *  *  * 

Mr.  Grout:     Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  Mr.  Gurler? 

Delegate:  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  feeding  that  can  in- 
crease the  quality  of  the  milk?     Was  the  old  cow  pure  bred  stock? 

Mr.  Garter:  I  don't  know  whether  she  was  or  not.  I  think  notr 
though,  for  there  weren't  many  those  days.  That  was  fifteen  years 
ago.  Now  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  change  the  quality  of  the  milk  by  feeding.  It 
can  be  changed,  perhaps,  at  certain  times,  but  not  very  much;  but 
those  are  the  general  results  from  experimenting. 

Delegate:  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  six  farmers  out  of  ten  do  not  believe- 
but  that  you  can  feed  butter  fat  into  milk?  Didn't  your  mother 
teach  you  that  feed  made  a  better  quality  of  milk,  and  that  in  the 
dairy  neighborhoods  six  farmers  out  of  ten  do  not  agree  with  science? 

Mr  Gurler:  I  think  that  is  right,  sir.  Why  I  had  a  man  in  our 
town  not  three  days  ago  who  has  advocated  that  for  years.  He  never 
come  to  our  institutes  or  anything  of  the  kind.  He  just  commenced 
shipping  his  milk  and  he  went  on  to  state  that  he  was  losing  money, 
feeding  all  of  his  corn  to  those  cows,  and  still  they  were  kicking 
about  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Instead  of  that  the  more  he  is  feeding 
the  cows  the  more  flow  he  is  getting  and  the  less  rich  is  the  milk. 
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Delegate:  I  asked  a  man  this  question:  Can  a  man  feed  butter 
fat  into  milk,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  sir,  and  no,  sir."  Can  you  explain 
what  he  meant? 

Mr.  Gurler:     No,  sir. 

Delegate:  I  wish  Mr.  Davenport  would  give  us  a  few  words  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Davenport:  This  is  Mr.  Gurler's  subject.  In  answer  to  that 
request  all  I  have  to  say  is  this:  We  are  very  easily  deceived 
«bout  the  whole  matter.  When  you  change  the  feed  of  a  cow — a 
good  cow,  you  know,  is  a  big  machine  under  full  steam — when  you 
change  her  feed  you  will  change  her  activity  for  a  few  days.  You  sit 
down  and  keep  tab  day  after  day,  and  no  experiment  will  ever  show 
that  you  can  feed  this  fat  into  milk.  All  of  us  have  noticed  a  little 
different  quality  in  the  butter  produced  from  clover  and  your  grass 
pasture.  There  are  eight  or  nine  kinds  of  fat  that  go  into  butter, 
many  of  these  oils  are  volatile  and  those  are  the  ones  we  taste  and 
smell,  and  those  are  the  ones  we  say  make  the  milk  better,  and  they 
only  flavor.  We  find  in  every  case  on  record  that  it  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  animal,  as  bred,  that  declares  what  her  proportions  are 
going  to  be. 

Delegate:  If  you  will  just  let  a  cow  eat  from  onions,  you  will  find 
out  how  it  goes. 

Mr.  Wells:  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  cows  we  must  have 
before  we  can  have  a  separator? 

Mr.  Gurler:  I  am  not  here  to  advocate  hand  separators;  that 
would  be  hurting  my  business. 

Mr.  Wells:     I  am  here  to  learn;  you  ought  to  tell. 

Mr.  Monrad:     If  he  won't,  I  will 

Mr.  Gurler:     Will  you  please  tell,  Mr.  Monrad? 

Mr.  Monrad:  That  depends  upon  the  cows.  I  should  say  all  the 
way  from  five  to  ten  cows.  If  you  have  five  good  cows  a  small  hand 
separator  will  pay;  if  you  have  medium  cows,  I  think  ten  ought  to  be 
better. 

Delegate:  The  gentlemen  I  asked  in  regard  to  increasing  butter 
fat  was  the  proprietor  of  a  creamery ;  he  said  that  I  possibly  could 
increase  the  butter  fat. 

Mr.  Gurler:  He  probably  increased  it  this  way:  The  cow  gave 
more  milk  and  by  giving  more  milk  she  gave  more  fat. 

The  gentleman  has  rf  commended  cutting  up  corn  and  feeding  fod- 
der; how  does  he  feed  fodder?  Does  he  cut  it  up,  and  how  does  he 
feed  it  to  be  the  most  profitable? 

Mr.  Gurler:  Now  I  think  I  will  give  myself  away.  I  am  not 
dairying  myself  at  the  present  time,  but  from  observation,  perhaps,  I 
have  had  as  much  experience  as  any  one,  as  I  have  dealt  with  farm- 
ers all  my  life.  I  have  noticed  those  that  have  made  a  success  and 
those  that  I  have  not.  I  think  those  that  have  been  successful  down 
in  our  section  of  the  country,  when  the  fodder  gets  dead  in  the  fall, 
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they  will  cut  a  lot  of  that  up  and  run  it  into  the  barn  enough  to  last 
maybe  a  month  or  two.  Some  will  haul  it  and  feed  it  in  the  shock 
from  day  to  day,  as  they  want  it. 

Delegate:  I  think  the  main  point  he  wanted  to  get  at  was,  you 
spoke  of  two  or  three  acres  of  green  corn. 

Mr.  Gurler:     Was  that  the  idea? 

Delegate:  No,  sir;  after  the  fodder  had  matured,  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  fed  with  the  corn  in  or  shredded  or  cut  up  for  the  best 
results? 

Mr.  Gurler:  Some  feed  it  with  corn  on;  some  have  machines  that 
shred  it  and  shell  it  and  elevate  the  fodder  into  the  barn  and  the  corn 
into  the  wagon;  some  feed  one  way  and  some  another. 

Delegate:  Tlje  question  is:  What  is  the  most  successful  way— cut 
up  or  shredded  or — how? 

Mr.  Gurler:  Well,  sir,  I  (Jo  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  difference;  some  claim  that  when 
it  is  cut  certain  lengths  the  cow's  mouth  gets  sore. 

Mr.  Carter:  We  have  followed  up  the  whole  business  in  several 
ways,  but  our  final  figures  came  to  show  that  the  corn  fodder  hauled 
from  the  field  and  scattered  to  the  ground  produced  the  greatest 
profit  of  any  way;  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  the  way  your  grandfather 
did  it,  and  we  have  abundance  of  figures  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Gurler:  I  think  dairymen  put  the  fodder  in  the  barn  so  that 
they  have  it  dry  and  ready  to  use.  It  is  cheaper  to  put  it  in  than  to 
draw  it  from  the  field  as  they  want  it. 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  know  if  corn  is  cut  and  put  in  shock  in 
the  field,  and  then  when  it  is  dry,  at  the  proper  time,  whether  it  can 
be  brought  in  and  shredded  and  cut  and  have  it  preserved  without 
taking  on  a  top  mold  ? 

Delegate:  The  professor  recommended  a  silo;  have  you  ever  had 
any  experience  with  a  silo  or  sauer  kraut  bin? 

Mr.  Gurler:  I  can  tell  that  man  about  sauer  kraut;  it  nearly 
killed  me  once.  My  brother  puts  in  over  1,500  tons  of  ensilage  every 
year;  that  is  the  cheapest  rough  fodder  that  is  produced ;  and  the 
cows  eat  it  up  clean  and  there  can  not  any  bad  effects  come  from  it 
for  he  is  shipping  it  to  Chicago  and  getting  twelve  cents. 

Delegate:  In  our  county  there  has  nnver  been  but  one  silo  built 
that  1  know  of,  and  they  soon  quit  using  that.  In  the  agricultural 
papers  a  few  years  ago  I  could  hardly  read  a  page  but  they  advoca- 
ted the  silo  and  now  I  can  hear  nothing  about  it,  and  that  is  why  I 
asked  about  it. 

Mr.  Gurler:  That  question  has  been  settled  years  ago,  I  guess, 
without  any  doubt. 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question:  He 
spoke  about  butterine  being  an  enemy.  I  dont  know  how  far  that 
enemy  goes,  but  we  are  taught  by  one  of  the  other  men  who  gave  us 
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a  paper  to  produce  for  the  consumer  what  he  desired,  and  hadn't  we 
better,  if  a  butterine  crop  is  more  desired,  hadn't  we  better  let  the 
calves  drink  the  milk  and  go  to  making  butterine? 

Mr.  Gurler:  My  friend,  do  you  want  two  or  three  firms  in  this 
country  to  suppress  the  dairy  interests  in  this  country?  If  they  leave 
it  what  it  is  they  will  not  be  violating  the  law,  but  they  color  it  so 
that  it  is  a  fraud  pure  and  simple.  If  they  will  leave  the  butterine 
as  it  is,  and  not  color  it  in  imitation  of  butter,  we  have  not  a  word  to 
say. 

Delegate:     Mr.  Gurler,  don't  you  color  your  butter? 

Mr.  Gurler:     Yes,  sir. 

Delegate:  Can  you  give  any  information  to  the  average  farmer 
who  makes  some  butter  at  home  right  along  that  would  lead  him  to 
make  any  butter  to  compare  favorably  in  texture  and  flavor  with 
butterine? 

Mr.  Gurler:     No,  I  can  not.     I  don't  want  to. 

Mr.  Grout:  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an 
address  from  J.  H.  Monrad,  of  Winnetka,  on  "The  Dairy  Industry 
of  Illinois/' 

Mr.  Monrad  delivered  the  following  address  before  the  convention: 

THE   DAIRYING  INDUSTRY  OP  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— It  seems  that  I  am  on  the  program 
through  a  mistake,  as  I  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation a  year  ago.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  do  justice  to  such  an  important 
subject  as  this. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  go  into  a  detailed  history  and  suffice  it  to  mention 
a  few  facts  and  dates.  Thus  the  foundation  of  Illinois  dairy  reputation  was 
laid  by  Mr.  Gail  Borden  when  he  started  the  milk  condensery  in  Elgin  in 
186*5.  It  is  true  Mr.  C.  W.  Gould  made  cheese  for  his  neighbors  as  early  as 
1864  at  Hanover,  and  so  did  Mr.  H.  0.  Hill  at  Bloomingdale,  but  the  cheese 
industry,  with  its  skimmed  and  filled  products,  has  never  brought  us  much  hon- 
or, and  though  there  are  some  honest  full  cream  cheese  factories,  these  are 
only  catering  to  the  local  demand  with  a  soft,  quick  cure  cheese  which  can 
not  gain  us  any  credit  outside  the  State. 

Of  far  more  importance  was  the  establishing  in  Elgin,  1870,  of  the  first 
creamery  which  took  care  of  the  surplus  milk  from  the  condensery.  In  my 
estimation  the  secret  of  the  reputation  of  the  Elgin  butter  is  the  excellent 
•care  in  securing  good  milk  from  the  farmers  inaugurated  and  enforced  by 
the  condenseries. 

In  1872  the  Elgin  Board  of  Trade  was  organized.  Twelve  factories  were 
represented  and  3,724  pounds  of  butter  and  993,560  pounds  of  cheese  were 
sold  that  year  at  $81,000.  In  Mr.  Taylor's  report  for  1898  I  •  find  that  410 
factories  are  represented  on  the  board,  having  sold  42,579,139  pounds  of  but- 
ter, and  6,841,715  pounds  of  cheese,  having  sold  at  $8,500,402.46.  It  is  true 
some  of  this  should  be  credited  to  the  southern  tiers  of  Wisconsin  counties, 
but  the  bulk  is  surely  enormous,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  city  of 
Chicago  consumes  daily  milk  and  cream  from  some  50,000  to  60,000  cows. 

Last  year  I  estimated  the  total  number  of  creameries  to  be  566,  and  divid- 
ing the  State  into  three  parts  there  were  108  in  the  southern,  26  in  the  central 
and  432  in  the  northern  34  counties.  The  average  number  in  each  of  the 
northern  counties  was  24,  while  your  county  was  credited  with  only  10,  and 
four  of  the  counties  had  none.    In   all   there  was   34  counties  without   any 
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-crewmery,  and  yet,  Recording  to  reports  received,  most  of  them  are  well 
adapted  to  dairying,  and  there  are  no  Tea&ons  why  the  dairy  income  of  Illin- 
ois should  not  be  doubled. 

The  farmers  think  it  too  much  work  to  milk  cows  and  that  it  does  not  pay. 
It  is  true  that  it  requires  constant  care  aud  attention  to  make  dairying  pay 
and  that  it  ties  us  to  the  farm  day  in  and  day  out,  Sunday  included,  but  in 
relation  to  other  farm  work  it  is  not  harder  and  certainly  better  paid  if  car- 
ried on  intelligently. 

The  trouble  of  all  branches  of  farming  is  a  lack  of  business  system,  a  lack 
of  education  which  enables  us  to  substitute  brain  work  (to  a  great  extent) 
for  brawn  work.  Let  me  illustrate:  Years  a^o  I  made  cheese  on  a  farm  in 
New  Zealand  and  had  to  heat  the  milk  for  setting  by  heating  a  part  of  it  over 
an  open  fire.  To  begin  I  used  to  guess  at  it,  and  had  sometimes  to  dip  out 
milk  and  reheat  it  several  times  and  would  then  get  it  too  hot  and  have  to 
wait  for  it  to  eool.  Later  on  I  simply  took  the  temperature  of  the  milk  and 
figured  out  exactly  how  hot  my  milk  in  the  boiler  should  be  to  raise  the  whole 
batch  to  a  desired  point.  Three  minutes  of  brain  work  took  the  place  of  15 
to  20  minutes  of  manual  work. 

How  many  of  the  Illinois  farmers  know  what  it  costs  them  to  feed  a  milk 
cow,  raise  a  steer,  a  hog  or  bushel  of  corn?  And  how  many  know  what  each 
cow  is  producing?  Prices  are  low  on  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  but  so  they  are 
on  all  farm  products.  Our  only  hope  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  can  be  done  by  introducing  a  more  business  like  system  and  keeping  an 
account  with  each  cow.  We  must  never  kill  the  heifer  calves  of  good  "ows,  a 
practice  too  general  among  certain  farmers  who  claim  it  don't  pay  to  raise 
them,  and  yet  sell  their  skim  milk  from  10  to  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  while 
it  is  worth  double  that  for  raising  such  cows. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  Prof.  Davenport  fight  this  practice  in  his  address  at 
Galesburg  last  month. 

Having  secured  the  right  individuals,  we  must  feed  them  a  balanced  ration 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  generally  speaking,  a  too  carbon acious 
ration  is  given.  I  shall  not  go  into  that;  I  am  not  sufficiently  posted  in 
practice,  but  shall  only  refer  to  the  last  bulletin  on  feeding  dairy  cows  by 
rrof.  Haecker  of  Minnesota. 

t  am  no  dairy  crank  who  wants  all  farmers  to  become  dairymen  and  who 
want  to  spoil  good  beef  cattle  by  injudicious  crossing  with  dairy  bulls. 
Dairymen  should  keep  special  purpose  dairy  cows,  and  1  very  much  doubt 
that  they  can  make  money  by  raising  beef  on  the  side" — let  them  kill  all 
milk  cows. 

But  farmers  with  beef  raising  desires  may  very  well  make  a  considerable 
profit  by  going  in  for  milk  "on  the  side."  And  to  do  this  successfully  they 
must  to  a  great  extent  practice  those  cardinal  daily  virtures,  patience,  regu- 
larity and  cleanliness. 

Objections  to  the  creamery  system  have  been  raised  on  account  of  the  poor 
condition  in  which  the  skim  milk  is  returned,  and  in  many  places  reform  is 
needed,  either  by  delivering  the  milk  sweet  enough  and  insisting  that  the 
skim  milk  being  pasteurized,  or  by  using  the  hand  separators  on  the  farm  and 
hauling  the  cream  only.  In  districts  where  farms  are  large  and  beef  raising 
is  the  main  object,  I  feel  inclined  to  the  latter  system,  but  no  rules  can  be 
laid  down. 

Finally  a  word  as  to  dairy  education.  It  is  a  burning  shame  that  our  glo- 
rious State  has  no  better  facilities  for  farm  and  dairy  education.  We  need 
buildings  for  our  agricultural  college  or  high  school,  if  you  please,  but  fully 
as  important  are  the  agricultural  grammar  schools  of  which  our  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes are  part  and  parcel. 

I  want,  however,  to  see  this  grammar  education  brought  still  nearer  to  the 
homes  of  the  farmers;  1  want  to  see  regular  school  house  meetings  established. 
I  don't  care  if  there  are  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  farmers  there  and 
only  one  outside  speaker. 
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Every  school  teacher  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  agri- 
cultural dairying.  They  may  as  well  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  children  an  in- 
terest and  pride  in  farm  work.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  problem  of  "g; 
yards  of  calico  at  5:$4  cent?"  should  not  be  substituted  by  "150  pounds* of 
milk  testing  3.8  per  cent  of  fat?"  If  children  are  shown  how  alum  will  crystal- 
ize  they  may  also  be  shown  how  milk  can  be  tested  and  incidentally  learn  the 
difference  in  the  milk  first  drawn  and  the  last,  and  thus  learn  the  importance 
of  stripping  the  cows  clean. 

If  we  are  to  increase  the  dairy  products  of  Illinois  in  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  I  look  to  the  younger  generation  for  help.  Until  we  have  our 
teachers  educated  for  this  work  the  only  way  I  can  see  is  to  utilize  these 
local  school  house  meetings,  and  I  earnestly  call  upon  all  institute  workers 
present  here  to  take  this  matter  up  at  every  meeting,  encouraging  the  form- 
ation of  local  clubs  and  helping  them  with  speakers. 

As  I  believe  that  discussion  is  worth  more  than  long  papers,  I  hope  you  will1 
now  ask  questions  on  these  or  any  other  dairy  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  a  little  like  the  Scotch  minister,  who  read  his 
sermon,  and  afterwards  ask  hi6  friend  how  he  liked  it.  The  friend 
replied,  "I  did  not  like  it;  first,  because  you  read  it;  second,  because 
you  read  in  badly;  and  third,  because  it  was  not  worth  reading. 

I  notice  that  the  gentleman  here  has  talked  about  appearances, 
and  my  friend  has  also  referred,  in  marketing  hogs,  that  they  should 
be  dressed  up  nicely.  I  leave  it  to  the  ladies  if  that  is  not  getting' 
off  the  subject,  and  I  am  going  to  follow  suit,  but  before  doing  so  I 
am  going  to  say  that  I  am  highly  pleased  at  having  been  at  this 
meeting  because  I  find  that  the  little  hobby  I  have  been  riding  for 
these  many  years  is  getting  to  be  taken  care  of  and  so  being  ridden 
by  others. 

I  believe,  with  one  of  the  gentlemen,  that  higher  education  has 
been  the  cause  of  driving  a  good  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  from 
the  farm.  It  is  a  burning  shame  that  Illinois  has  not  a  decent  build- 
ing to  give  decent  instruction  in  agriculture  in.  It  is  a  burning 
shame  that  Illinois,  with  all  her  dairy  farms,  has  not  a  dairy  school 
worth  speaking  about.  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
are  all  better  provided  than  are  we. 

My  hobby  is  the  grammar  school — the  kindergarten  of  dairying, 
if  you  please,  and  of  agriculture.  I  have  talked  a  great  deal  with 
your  school  teachers  and  I  find  that  the  average  school  teacher  con- 
siders herself  above  farming.  Are  they  the  proper  persons  to  in- 
spire our  children  with  an  interest  in  the  occupation  of  professional 
farming?     I  say  no. 

Every  teacher  of  a  common  school  should  be  at  least  a  high  school 
graduate,  but  also  a  graduate  of  Prof.  Davenport's  school  at  Urbnna. 
I  wrint  our  girls  to  know  something  about  it  so  they  can  make  their 
work  easier.  If  thev  have  an  interest  in  their  work  it  will  be 
lighter  and  easier.  I  speak  from  practical  experience.  I  know  I 
thought  it  drudgery  to  milk  cows  until  I  took  up  the  question  of  how 
much  could  each  cow  pay  me.  I  know  it  was  drudgery  to  clean  the 
milk  pans  and  churn  until  I  got  the  scientific  explanation  that  I  had 
to  kill  the  germs  and  bacteria  before  the  pans  were  proper  for  milk, 
and  now  I  can  work  with  great  satisfaction  at  the  butter  and 
churning. 
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I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  also  on  the  question  of  leaving  th& 
farm.  The  cause  of  so  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  leaving  is  due  to* 
two  things:  First;  the  drudgery.  To  get  rid  of  this  condition  w& 
must  create  an  interest  for  the  children.  Instead  of  having  the  prob- 
lems they  now  have  in  the  primary  books,  why  can  not  we  have  the 
following  problems:  "In  150  pounds  of  milk  of  three  and  eight 
tenths  per  cent  fat,  how  much  butter  fat?"  Give  them  the  problems 
that  will  keep  them  on  the  farms  and  keep  them  interested  in  the- 
ordinary  things.  Why  can  not  the  teachers  have  a  Babcock  test  and 
show  the  children  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  drawn 
first  from  the  cow  and  the  milk  drawn  last.  It  would  show  the  boys 
the  necessity  of  stripping  the  last  drops  of  milk  from  the  cow  and 
they  would  be  pleased  to  see,  and  themselves  perform  the  test  witlt 
the  machine. 

I  have  in  my  paper  at  the  last  end  a  plea  to  you  gentleman  that 
you  should  go  home  and  inaugurate  school  house  meetings.  I  am* 
pleased  that  in  one  county  they  have  already  done  so  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  teachers.  Every  school  teacher  should 
know  how  to  milk  a  cow,  and  I  go  further  than  that;  I  want  every 
farmer's  daughter  to  know  how  to  milk  a  cow.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
need  that  the  daughter  should  milk,  but  she  should  by  all  means 
have  the  knowledge.  Which  is  best,  having  the  girls  working  in  the 
shops  of  Chicago  and  New  York — and  we  must  all  concede  that  work 
is  honorable — or  to  remain  on  the  farms  and  milk  a  few  cows? 

I  claim  that  many  a  farmer's  daughter  who  now  goes  to  school 
studying  fine  arts,  can  make  more  money  by  staying  at  home,  taking 
care  of  and  milking  ten  cows.  Why  do  they  leave  the  farm?  Be- 
cause their  parents  do  not  give  them  a  fair  salary.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  the  boys  want  to  go  to  work  for  strangers.  If  the  farmers 
would  pay  them  as  they  do  the  hired  men, — and  by  the  way,  also 
give  their  wives  a  little  money — there  is  no  need  of  their  wives  ask- 
ing every  time  she  wants  a  little  money,  they  would  be  more  inclined. 
to  stay  on  the  farm. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  I  wish  to  cover.  I  am  sorry,  like  the* 
speaker  yesterday,  that  the  gray  hair  predominates  in  this  audience,, 
and  I  want  to  see  the  young  people  interested,  and  I  believe  you  cant 
change  it  by  going  home  and  inaugurating  this  school  house  move- 
ment, not  only  in  these  little  things,  but  to  help  them  take  better  care* 
of  their  milk  and  to  help  my  friend  Gurler  secure  better  milk. 

Mr.  Grout:  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  a  gentleman  who  is 
on  the  program  for  Thursday,  but  as  he  is  compelled  to  leave  before 
that  time,  it  was  thought  best  to  let  him  address  you  at  this  time. 
The  subject  is  "A  Farmer  as  a  Citizen,"  by  Prof.  Joseph  Carter,  of 
Champaign. 

Mr.  Carter  addressed  the  audience  in  part,  as  follows: 

"I  ought  to  talk  about  the  horse  or  cow  or  pie,  but  they  have  given  me  this 
topic;  I  expect  because  it  is  an  easy  topic  to  talk  on. 

— 9F 
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The  farm  is  the  best  place  on  earth  to  raise  anything.  It  is  as  much  better 
place  to  raise  a  man  as  a  horse.  All  work  is  educative  and  the  most  compli- 
cated gives  the  most  mental  discipline.  Only  the  farmer  learns  to  do  every- 
thing. A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the  State 
who  could  have  handled  a  binder,  but  now  any  sixteen-year-old  boy  on  the 
farm  can  run  one.  The  farmer  boy  has  to  manage  pumps,  engines  and  water 
pipes  and  becomes  practically  a  hydraulic  engineer. 

A  recent  definition  of  a  specialist  is,  "One  who  knows  all  about  something  and 
is  a  fool  about  everything  else."  The  farmer  can  tell  more  about  the  weather 
for  the  coming  twenty-four  hours  than  the  weather  bureau.  He  knows  how 
to  put  out  a  fire  in  the  field,  how  to  care  for  a  man  injured  in  machinery,  be- 
fore the  doctor  comes;  how  to  treat  a  sick  horse.  He  does  not  get  panicky. 
He  is  resourceful  and  independent,  and  that  is  why  he  succeeds.  Everywhere 
else,  except  on  the  farm,  the  work  is  specialized.  Why  even  your  boy  wantg 
a  steam  thresher  just  simply  to  show  that  he  can  run  the  thing.  Does  the 
stubble  field  get  afire? — why  any  farmer's  boy  knows  what  to  do;  he  heads 
off  the  the  fire  just  as  quickly  as  lighting.  He  deals  at  things  at  first  cause 
and  not  with  things  inanimate.  He  develops  sound  and  conservative  judg- 
ment, and  the  farmer  is  honest. 

The  development  of  corn  from  the  little  short  ears  or  nubbins  we  used  to 
raise  to  fifteen- inch  ears,  with  ninety- four  per  cent  of  corn  and  only  six  per 
cent  of  cob,  is  wonderful.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  biggest  ear  of  corn  that 
grew  would  be  measured  with  eight  inches  around.  Two  weeks  ago  I  was 
down  in  Mason  county— this  is  the  truth — I  saw  some  ears  of  corn  and  took  a 
rule  out  of  my  pocket  and  measured  them  around;  they  were  full  complete 
ears  fifteen  inches  long,  and  they  had  shelled  out  some  of  those  cars,  and  I 
think  ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  ear  was  corn  and  six  per  cent  cob.  We  have 
made  the  corn  plant  do  mightier  work  than  we  thought  it  ever  could  do. 
Why  I  can  beat  any  old  farmer  that  was  around  when  I  was  a  boy,  all  to 
pieces  farming.  You  hear  them  talking  about  milking  the  cows — the  man 
that  milked  the  old  cow  that  would  never  stop  giving  milk — a  few  hundred 
years  ago  that  cow  could  not  have  been  made  to  give  milk  only  four  or  five 
months— we  have  to  dry  up  some  of  our  cows  now,  you  know,  so  as  to  give 
some  of  them  time  to  get  fresh. 

Look  what  the  horticulturist  does  with  the  little  crab  apple.  They  have 
cultivated  it  until  now  it  is  the  great  Ram  bo.  Look  at  the  wild  cattle  from 
which  the  farmer  has  made  the  short -horn.  You  can  cut  porterhouse  steak 
from  his  tail  to  his  ears.  And  the  horses — you  know  they  were  small,  and 
see  what  we  have  made  out  of  them — the  great  massive  Norman.  And  take 
the  hog,  now.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  them,  you  know.  The 
original  hog's  nose  was  four  feet,  two  inches  long  and  his  back  two  feet,  four 
incnes  long,  and  look  what  we  have  made  out  of  him.  You  may  laugh  at 
him,  but  that  is  a  mighty  thing  to  do. 

That  is  what  it  means  to  be  a  farmer  now.  You  see  we  came  into  an  inheri- 
tance of  things  that  have  been  improved.  We  can  not  write  as  the  man  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  a  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety,  for  be  is  the  best  thing 
under  the  sun  now  for  safety. 

The  farm  population  is  losing  in  its  proportion  to  the  whole  population. 
Half  of  the  population  in  Illinois  are  in  cities  and  towns.  City  government 
seems  a  failure  and  is  a  menance  to  our  civilization.  Boodling  is  too  com- 
mon.    It  is  a  word  lately  invented,  but  we  all  know  what  it  means. 

Some  farmers  move  to  town  because  they  are  in  debt;  others  to  educate 
their  children.  You  had  better  improve  the  home  district  school  and  educate 
them  there.  The  honors  in  the  city  schools  are  taken  by  the  pupils  from  the 
country,  showing  that  the  country  schools  are  better  than  many  think  they 
are.  Instead  of  having  the  son  move  to  town,  would  it  not  be  better  to  build 
him  a  house  on  the  farm  near  your  own?  If  you  want  church  improvement, 
why  not  build  a  church  on  the  corner  of  your  farm.  We  are  having  fewer 
churches,  and  the  farmer  who  moves  to  town  does  not  feel  at  home  in  the 
big  city  churches.  He  gets  mighty  lonesome  in  town  and  finally  finds  out 
that  the  people  only  want  his  money.  There  is  so  much  competition  and 
jealousy  in  town  that  you  have  got  to  fight  the  whole  crowd,  and  the  influence 
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Is  to  freeze  tip  your  soul,  but  it  is  not  that  way  on  the  farm.  Every  man  who 
goes  to  town  and  goes  in  business,  loses  the  right  to  grumble.  It  is  a  great 
relief  sometimes  to  tell  one's  woes  and  failures.  But  the  merchant  in  town 
would  not  dare  to  go  around  telling  of  his  losses  and  troubles.  And  then 
there  is  nothing  more  pitiable  than  to  have  nothing  to  do,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  retired  farmer  in  town. 

I  do  not  know  who  organized  the  Farmer's  Institute,  but  I  believe  they 
have  done  much  toward  helping  the  farmers  of  this  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  farms.  They  teach  a  farmer  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
farmers.  Sometimes  men  are  really  ashamed  to  be  farmers.  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  committee  on  publishing  to  put  my  name  down  "Farmer  Carter. "  I 
heard  it  said  of  a  lady  who  talked  at  an  institute  some  years  ago  that  she  told 
the  farmers  not  to  be  so  that  they  could  be  told  as  farmers  two  blocks  away. 
The  fact  is,  farmers  walk  to  go  somewhere.  I  have  never  considered  how  I 
was  walking.  I  learned  it  in  the  early  days  when  the  lands  used  to  be  awful 
cloddy,  ana  I  got  the  habit  of  doing  it  that  way,  and  I  am  able  to  walk  over 
them  yet.  I  think  farmers  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  anything  peculiar  to 
their  work.  I  belonged  to  the  army  for  five  years;  do  you  suppose  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  badge  of  the  division  to  which  I  belonged  in  the  army?  Not 
a  bit  of  it;  neither  am  I  of  being  a  farmer. 

No  man  succeeds  in  business  who  soon  expects  to  leave  it.  The  man  who 
succeeds  is  the  man  who  says,  "Here  I  am  to  stay  and  here  I  will  make  my 
home."  But  there  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to  think  about.  We  really  have 
not  as  good  homes  as  the  man  in  town.  That  is  a  fact.  We  have  windmills 
and  we  can  very  easily  raise  them  a  little  higher  and  pipe  the  water  into  the 
house,  and  have  the  pipes  run  around  the  furnace  and  have  warm  water  in 
the  house  all  winter.  Your  own  boys  can  do  it,  if  they  watch  the  plumber 
just  a  little  while.  How  do  I  know?  Well,  I  have  done  it  and  I  have  seen 
boys  younger  than  I  was,  who  learned  it  quicker  than  I  did.  We  ought  to 
make  our  homes  so  comfortable  that  we  will  feel  good  in  them  all  the  time. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  town  in  one  of  the  big  counties  to  the  southeast, 
It  was  during  the  year  that  four  men  were  hanged,  two  by  law  and  two  by 
ropes  over  a  bridge — there  was  not  one  but  that  was  young  enough  to  have 
entered  the  school  of  that  place.  As  I  went  in  one  day  the  minister  of  the 
place  was  sitting  at  his  window  looking  blue,  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  He  showed  me  a  list  of  names,  and  said  he,  "There  is  a  list  of  boys 
I  played  with  when  I  went  to  school.'1  He  had  crosses  all  up  and  down. 
Said  I:  "You  have  them  pretty  well  crossed  out."  He  replied:  "Those  are 
the  fellows  that  better  have  died  than  have  lived.  They  are  not  worth  any- 
thing," and  I  asked  him  how  he  counted  for  it.  He  said,  "Well,  a  boy 
nearly  always  goes  bad  if  he  grows  up  in  the  city.  It  is  a  fearful,  fearful 
waste  of  life  and  energy." 

I  was  five  years  in  the  United  States  army — I  have  been  on  the  Mississippi 
Tiver,  up  ana  down;  I  think  I  have  slept  in  a  saloon  over  night,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  am  a  restraint  upon  anybody's  actions  at  ail.  But  the  worst  things 
that  ever  have  come  into  my  mind  came  as  a  boy  when  I  was  only  five  years 
old,  through  our  hired  man.  Do  not  pay  twelve  or  fourteen  dollars  for  some 
tramp  that  comes  along,  but  kick  him  out  and  hire  your  neighbor's  boy  and 
pay  him  decent  wages,  when  you  know  he  is  a  good  clean  fellow.   • 

If  there  was  anything  I  got  from  the  people  I  lived  with  when  I  was  a  boy 
it  was  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  earn  a  farm.  Every  boy  ought  to  be  trained 
to  want  to  own  a  farm  and  I  oelieve  it  is  within  the  grasp  of  every  boy  to 
own  a  farm.  If  I  were  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  I  believe  I  could  earn 
a  farm  as  easily  as  I  got  my  first  one.  I  paid  for  it  from  wages  at  sixteen 
dollars  a  month.  I  would  train  the  boy  so  to  make  it  his  ambition  to  own 
land.  I  would  instill  in  his  mind  that  any  fellow  who  does  not  own  land  is  a 
contemptible  fellow.  A  boy  can  save  $L50,00  a  year,  I  mean  by  that,  he  can 
get  $200,00  and  live  on  $25.00  or  perhaps  $30.00  or  $40.00.  I  could  clean  and 
shine  my  own  shoes  and  fix  my  own  clothes — sometimes  on  Sunday — but  the 
Lord  has  forgiven  me  for  that,  for  it  was  an  honest  job  always. 

Do  not  let  the  boy  have  a  horse  and  buggy  and  lap  robe  and  some  jewelry. 
A  man  who  wants  a  horse  and  buggy  can't  work  for  me.    I  want  the  man 
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that  works  for  me  to  want  to  feel  that  he  is  going  to  be  better  when  he  gets  • 
through  working  for  me,  and  have  some  money.    I  don't  want  to  feel  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  is  going  to  have  only  $17  or  $18  coming  to  him.    If  he 
has  worked  all  the  year  and  his  wages  are  coming  to  him  I  am  delighted,  and 
I  can  say  to  him,  my  man  you  will  get  on  in  the  world. 

The  right  school  is  not  the  book  school,  not  the  school  that  teaches  in  words  and 
book 8.  The  men  who  control  the  world  are  not  the  men  who  deal  with  words 
but  who  deal  with  things.  At  our  great  University  down  there  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  the  men  in  the  mechanical  department  handle  things. 
Men  nowadays  are  dealing  with  things.  I  would  not  send  a  boy  to  a  medical 
school  unless  I  wanted  him  to  be  a  doctor;  I  would  not  send  him  to  anything 
that  would  change  his  bent  for  farming. 

If  the  State  has  not  such  a  school  it  should  soon  establish  one.  and  this 
Farmers'  Institute  can  do  nothing  of  greater  benefit  to  the  State  than  to  se- 
cure such  a  school.  You  say,  but  the  State  cannot  afford  it.  Let  us  see.  A 
farmer  is  a  business  man  and  farming  is  a  science  and  can  be  taught  as  well 
any  other  science.  We  want  to  teach  anything  in  the  school  that  will  be  use- 
ful in  the  life. 

Teach  the  girls  housekeeping  and  the  science  of  cooking  and  how  to  sew. 
There  is  nothing  that  has  been  with  the  human  race  so  long  as  the  needle. 

Take  the  plow  on  the  farm  and  see  if  it  is  changing.  I  can  remember  see- 
ing the  plow  put  up  in  the  top  of  the  barn  that  my  grandfather  brought  with 
him  when  he  came  to  LaSalle  county  I  have  looKed  at  it  a  good  many  times 
and  when  I  remember  it  I  think  surely  most  any  old  thing  would  do  for  a 
plow.  I  think  it  must  be  just  like  the  plow  Putnam  left  on  the  fields  when 
the  Minute  men  called  him.  Then  I  have  seen  the  little  plow  bright  as  a  sil- 
ver spoon  and  the  man  running  up  and  down  his  vegetable  garden  with  it.  I 
have  seen  it  all  striped  ana  varnished;  and  the  plowman  does  not  go 
in  the  furrow  any  more  but  he  rides  on  the  thing  and  holds  the 
whip  for  Norman  horses.  I  have  seen  the  same  plow  out  on  the  plains  of 
Dakota.  No  change?  Why  where  do  you  find  more  change?  Take  the  old 
candles  they  used  when  I  was  a  boy!  Look  at  our  twine  binder  and  bundle 
carrier  of  today.  The  other  day  my  wife  and  I  crossed  the  same  farm 
^n  a  vestibule  train  that  my  grandfather  came  to  with  an  ox  team. 

We  follow  things  blindly,  that  is  what  makes  our  work  hard  as  farmers. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Mills  has  a  resolution  to  offer  at  this  time, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Mills:  Prof.  Davenport  has  a  great  many  letters  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  status  of  our  college  of  agriculture.  Nearly  every 
county  institute  in  this  State  has  adopted  resolutions  urging  the 
building,  but  yet  it  is  poorly  understood.  I  have  been  requested  to 
ask  Mr.  Davenport  to  give  us  a  statement  we  can  give  to  all  and 
stating  what  we  need  in  reference  to  our  Agricultural  College.  I 
will  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  There  is  a  wide  spread  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Champaign,  and 

Whereas,  Further  information  is  desired  concerning  the  aid  received  by 
said  College,  under  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  or  Congress  and 

Whereas,  The  brief  address  of  the  Dean  of  said  Agricultural  College  be- 
fore this  Institute  has  partially  satisfied  inquiry  concerning  the  status  and 
of  said  Institution,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Illinois;Farmers'  Institute  for  publication,  a  report  em- 
bodying the  summary  of  the  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  State  Agricultural 
Colleges,  the  funds  received  by  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  Morrill  and 
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'Hatch  acts  and  farther  data  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully  inform  the  farmers 
of  the  State  concerning  the  revenues,  work  and  needs  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Coolidge:  How  soon  can  that  be  put  before  the  people?  I 
understand  it  is  to  be  done  immediately.  If  it  is  put  in  the  annual 
report  it  will  be  done  after  the  Legislature  meets. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  by 
a  vote  of  the  delegates. 


Wednesday,  February  22,  1899. 
evening  session. 

Violin  solo;  Mr.  Ralph  Brokaw,  Princeton. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Oglesby,  Mrs.  Grundy  assumed  the  chair 
until  Mrs.  Oglesby's  arrival. 

Vocal  solo;  Miss  Margaret  Streeter. 

The  first  address  this  evening  will  be  on  "The  Surroundings  of 
the  Farm  Home,"  by  Hon.  Arthur  Bryant,  of  Princeton,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  he  had  been  ill  and  that  his  daughter  had 
prepared  a  paper  to  read  in  his  place,  which  paper  is  as  follows: 

THE  SURROUNDINGS  OF  A  FARM  HOME. 

Cassa  H.  Bryant. 

Too  many  people  are  prone  to  think  of  home  as  merely  a  plaee  to  eat  and 
sleep,  while  it  should  mean  to  them  the  best  that  earth  can  offer. 

It  should  be  a  place  to  live  a  life  of  joy  in,  a  place  to  make  thoughtful, 
earnest,  patriotic  and  virtuous  men  and  women  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  grow 
up  in  it. 

So  indellibly  do  our  surroundings  stamp  themselves  on  us  that  they  seem  to 
become  a  very  part  of  us,  and  for  this  reason  we  should  make  them  as  pure 
and  beautiful  as  is  in  our  power. 

They  furnish  the  poetry,  music  and  art  of  our  every  day  life,  and  to  the 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  who  are  as  a  rule,  a  stay  at  home  class,  and  to 
the  farmers  and  farmers'  boys,  who  perhaps  spend  more  time  in  their  homes 
than  the  average  business  man,  to  these,  the  home  surroundings  should  be 
their  inspiration  to  higher  and  nobler  aims. 

What  a  meagre,  narrow  life  that  family  must  lead  whose  house  is  unpaint- 
<ed,  whose  fences  are  down  and  whose  stock  ranges  at  will  in  the  door  yard. 

Did  you  ever  notiae  the  "don't  care"  appearance  of  the  whole  family,  and 
what  a  weary,  overworked  look  the  mother  usually  has? 

How  much  more  would  it  cost  to  keep  those  pigs  in  the  pen,  those  horses 
and  cattle  in  the  pasture?  A  few  dollars,  a  little  time  and  exertion  perhaps, 
but  what  a  saving  in  the  end. 

Nature  has  richly  blessed  this  grand  old  State  of  Illinois,  and  no  such  homes 
should  find  room  within  her  borders. 

The  words,  "a  farm  home,"  have  a  restful,  pleasant  sound,  and  brings  to 
one's  mind  a  home  surrounded  by  fields  of  waving  grain,  with  here  and  there 
the  fragrant  meadows  and  green  pastures  to  vary  the  monotony. 

If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  first  to  build  upon  a  farm,  be  sure  to 
have  some  general  plan  as  to  how  your  buildings  should  be  arranged,  and 
then  work  to  it. 
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Perhaps  you  can  not  realize  your  ideal  all  at  once,  but  little  by  little  as  the 
years  go  by,  work  with  that  end  in  view. 

Select  a  suitable  spot  for  the  house,  well  back  from  the  road,  but  not  so 
far  that  you  feel  obliged  to  plant  a  corn  field  in  front  of  it.  For  you  know 
women  like  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  as  well  as  the  men  do.  If 
the  buildings  are  already  there  no  doubt  there  will  be  many  ways  in  which 
you  can  improve  your  surroundines,  and  here  let  me  suggest  that  your  wives  • 
and  daughters,  if  you  are  so  fortunate  to  be  blessed  with  those  fair  creatures., 
could  give  you  the  best  of  ideas  and  advice.  A  well  planned,  convenient  and 
attractive  home  with  a  pleasant  surrounding  is  a  blessing  to  all  who  behold  it. 
What  is  more  refreshing  on  a  hot  summer  day  than  a  nicely  kept  lawn  plant' 
ed  with  a  few  well  chosen  shrubs  and  tress? 

"Her©  then,  shall  children  rather 
For  sport  at  summer  noon, 
When  clover  blooms  are  drooping 
In  the  burn  in  2  heat  of  June. 
Here  each  returning  season 
Build  the  robin  and  the  jay, 
And  the  oriole  and  throstle 
Sing  the  summer  months  away." 

Do  not  trim  these  trees  into  the  grotesque  shapes  we  sometimes  see,  for 
man  never  could  thus  improve  on  nature.  Around  the  front  and  side  porches 
plant  trailing  vines  and  rose  bushes,  and  a  grape  vine  at  the  back  one  wilt 
give  a  grateful  shade,  where  in  the  warm  summer  morning  the  busy  mother 
and  daughters  can  take  their  work  from  the  hot  stuffy  kitchen  and  enjoy  the 
fresh  air,  which  will  mean  so  much  to  them  in  health  and  strength. 

Locate  the  out  buildings  with  such  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  house  that 
the  most  pleasing  and  effective  view  will  be  presented,  bearing  in  mind,  however,, 
the  convenience  and  general  utility  of  the  surroundings.  But  never,  never  place 
them  so  near  the  house  that  every  gentle  zephyr  of  summer  will  waft  such 
odors  thither  that  will  make  you  think  "thoughts  too  deep  for  utterance,7'  and 
under  no; circumstances  have  a  feed  lot  between  the  house  and  barn,  for  there 
is  no  sight  so  disgusting  as  a  pig  pen  close  to  the  house.  Surely  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  hoggishness  in  the  farmer  who  thus  arranges  his  place. 

An  orchard  and  a  garden  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  are  two  indespensi- 
ble  things  on  a  farm,|yethow  many  we  see  that  lack  these  necessities,  for  they 
are  luxuries  no  lomger.  And  why  is  it?  Do  you  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
you  have  not  the  time?  An  acre  or  two  of  well  drained  land  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  if  rightly  cared  for,  will  give  more  comfort,  pleasure,  and  satis- 
faction than  the  same  amount  of  expenditure  in  any  other  way.  Have  them 
near  the  house  so  that  the  busy  nousewife  will  not  have  to  take  too  many 
extra  steps  to  reach  them,  or  better  still,  see  that  what  fruit  and  vegetables- 
she  wants  for  the  day  are  brought  to  her. 

If  the  orchard  and  garden  are  planted  in  rows,  a  horse  and  cultivator  could 
be  used,  thus  saving  much  time  and  labor. 

Along  with  the  fruit  and  vegetables  do  not  forget   the   flowers,   which   do- 
much  more  than  merely  beautify. 

The  grosser  elements  in  our  natures  are  developoped  in  the  rough  and  tum- 
ble of  a  farmer's  life,  and  anything  that  will  raise  us  to  a  higher  plane  should 
be  cultivated.  The  bright  faces  of  the  flowers  have  an  elevating,  refining 
and  ennobling  iufluence  on  all  who  love  or  care  for  them,  and  bring  joy  and 
cheer  into  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  neighbors  and  friends.  All  love 
nature  to  a  certain  extent,  and  how  much,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  way  we 
have  her  beauties  scattered  around  us. 

Hide  from  view  the  unsightly  heaps  of  old  rails  and  boards  and  the  old* 
fences,  with  vines  or  a  screen  of  holly  hocks,  cannas  or  shrubs. 

One  or  two  pretty  arbors  will  give  the  children  a  grand  place  to  play,  and1 
will  form  a  pleasant  retreat  for  a  hot  summer  day. 

On  the  north  and  west  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  plant  a  windbreak  of 
evergreens,  which  will  modify  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter  and  lessen  the* 
amount  of  fuel  you  burn. 
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In  adorning  our  farms  the  roadside  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  trees  here 
planted  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  your  farm  if  you  wish  to  sell,  and  will  make 
it  doubly  valuable  to  you  if  you  remain  on  it  and  watch  their  development 
from  year  to  year.  Do  not  begrudge  them  the  small  amount  of  ground  they 
occupy,  even  if  they  do  shade  and  take  a  little  food  from  your  cornfield  or 
potato  patch. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  thought  of  in  this  life  than  money,  which  often 
does  not  yield  one-half  the  pleasure  you  imagine. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  who  lost  his  health  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
then  then  lost  his  wealth  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  health f 

Greater  is  he  who  plants  a  beautiful  flower,  shrub  or  tree  than  he  who 
gathers  gold  into  his  coffers  and  leaves  nothing  behind  to  beautify  the  earth. 

0,  for  an  inspiration  to  instill  more  pride  into  our  farming  population  that 
they  will  beautify  their  homes  and  mate  them  seem  to  all  the  family  the  love- 
liest and  dearest  spots  on  earth. 

A  place  that  the  farmer  boys  and  girls  can  point  to  with  pride  and  say, 
"That  is  our  home." 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  P.  H.  Wensel,  Moline,  Illinois,  will  next  give 
us  a  paper  entitled,  "The  Health  and  Sanitary  Conditions  of  the 
Farm  Home.'' 

Mr.  Hollings worth:  Mr.  Mills  has  requested  me  to  read  Dr.  Wen- 
sel's  paper,  as  he  is  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  Hollings  worth  read  Dr.  Wensel's  paper,  which  was  as  follows: 

THE  HEALTH  AND  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  FARM  HOME. 

This  subject  is  of  such  great  importance  that  I  greatly  appreciate  the  honor 
to  have  been  invited  by  your  worthy  Secretarv,  Mr.  Mills,  to  present  the  same 
to  you.  It  was  with  reluctance  however  that  I  yielded  to  the  request,  know- 
ing the  difficulty  to  embody,  in  a  brief  paper  like  this,  all  the  important  and 
most  practical  information  that  is  or  may  be  oontributary  to  the  subject. 

Hygene  has  been  a  subject  of  serious  and  incessant  study  of  recent  years, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  health  of  the  community.  The  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  large  cities  has,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  really  made 
wonderful  progress.  For  instance,  the  city  of  New  York  has  reduced  her 
death  rate  within  the  last  decade  (1887-1897)  from  26  32-100  to  19  50-100  per 
cent;  Chicago,  from  20  27-100  to  13  46-100  and  Philadelphia  from  21  85-100  to 
18  72-100.  If  such  are  the  results  obtained  in  our  largest  cities  where  so  many 
factors  seem  to  work  mischief  to  health  and  life,  how  much  more  should  be 
accomplished  in  this  respect  in  our  country  homes. 

These  favorable  changes  of  sanitary  condition  in  cities  were  brought  about 
by  sanitary  laws,  passed  and  enforced  by  the  city  authorities,  while  in  the 
country  everyone  makes  his  own  laws  and  enforces  them  to  suit  himself. 

Where  there  is  no  compulsion  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  allow  matters 
to  continue  as  they  are,  or  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  therefore  the 
matter  of  sanitation,  in  spite  of  its  importance,  has  to  a  great  extent  remained 
in  status  quo. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  lor  this  state  of  affairs,  because  here  nature 
itself  furnishes  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  which  are  in  them- 
selves powerful  germ  destroyers  and  the  prime  promoters  of  health  and  hap- 
piness. 

The  selection  of  the  building  site  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  it  will  in- 
fluence to  a  very  great  extent  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwelling.  The 
ground  should  be  elevated,  having  a  sufficient  slope  of  at  least  four  per  cent 
from  all  sides  of  the  house,  extending  if  possible  100  to  150  feet,  to  admit  of 
easy  and  rapid  drainage. 
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The  ground  around  the  house  and  barns  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
from  sewerage,  house  waste  and  dirt  of  all  kinds  which  are  particularly 
liable  to  contaminate  the  soil  about  any  used  dwelling,  and  the  air  from  such 
&  soil  must  necessarily  be  impure  and  detrimental  to  health. 

The  air  in  the  house  being  warmer,  (especially  during  the  winter  months) 
than  the  outside  air,  will  act  as  an  attractive  force  upon  the  soil  under  and 
Surrounding  the  building  and  there  is  therefore  always  more  or  less  danger 
of  drawing  up  the  impure  soil  air,  if  any  should  exist,  into  the  building. 

The  barns,  stalls,  privies  and  other  out-building^  should,  if  possible,  be  lo- 
cated east  of  the  dwelling.  Our  prevailing  winds  in  this  latitude  being  from 
the  west,  the  unpleasant,  offensive  and  unhealthy  odors  that  must  necessarily 
arise  from  these  buildings  and  grounds  will  be  carried  away  by  the  wind  in 
it  he  opposite  direction  from  the  house,  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

The  site  should  be  dry,  with  a  cellar  well  drained,  in  an  open  space  where 
faealth  giving  sunlight  tails  on  every  part  and  the  house  so  arranged  that  at 
Jeast  the  rooms  in  common  use,  to  have  the  sun  at  all  times  of  the  day,  as 
-sunlight  for  full  health  is  as  necessary  as  food  and  water. 

A  form  nearest  the  square  best  secures  sunlight,  perfect  ventilation  and 
-economical  arrangement.  Every  projection  diminishes  the  chance  of  sun- 
light, proper  warming  and  ventilation. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  foundation  of  the  house.  If 
of  stone  or  brick,  the  walls  should  be  built  in  Portland  cement  and  be  plas- 
tered inside  and  outside  with  the  same  material,  so  as  to  make  them  per- 
fectly air  and  water  tight.  The  foundation  should  be  extended  not  less  than 
12^2  feet  above  the  ground  to  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

The  cellar  floor  should  be  constructed  of  concrete  and  cement.  A  cellar  so 
built  will  always  be  dry  and  can  very  easily  be  kept  clean. 

Various  materials  are  used  for  the  construction  of  the  superstructure.  In 
this  country  they  are  mostly  constructed  of  either  wood  or  brick.  Frame 
dwellings  have  advantages,  but  are  warm  in  the  summer  and  cold  in  winter, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  danger  of  fire.  They  should  always  be  kept  well 
under  paint. 

A  dwelling  built  of  good,  sound,  hard,   well-burned   brick   is   probably   as 

food  as  any.  Objections  have  been  raised  as  to  the  dampness  of  brick  walls, 
hese  objections  were  probably  well-founded  many  years  ago  when  such 
'walls  were  constructed  solid  without  air  spaces  and  the  plaster  put  directly 
-onto  the  walls,  but  the  modern  way  of  constructing  brick  walls  does  away 
-entirely  with  these  objections. 

There  is  a  hollow  space  left  between  the  outside  and  inside  layers  of  brick 
And  the  inside  of  the  wall  is  furred  by  putting  two  inch  strips  of  wood  onto 
the  walls  to  which  the  laths  for  plastering  are  nailed,  leaving  a  two  inch  hol- 
low space  between  the  wall  and  the  plaster.  Such  a  wall  will  be  dry  at  all 
times  and  the  house  will  be  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  plastered  and  finished  with  a  hard  plaster. 

The  floors  should  be  made  of  well  fitting,  seasoned  hard  wood  which  should  be 
varnished.  If  of  soft  pine  they  should  be  calked  and  oiled  and  painted  so  as  to 
anake  them  water-tight,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  organ- 
ic matter  in  the  crevices. 

Wall  paper,  carpets  and  hangings  form  receptacles  and  traps  for  dust  and 
organic  matter  and  had  therefore  better  be  dispensed  with. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  at  least  two  of  the  sleeping  apartments  in 
the  second  story  connected  by  double  or  sliding  doors.  This  will  be  found 
very  convenient  in  case  of  illness.  When  a  patient  has  to  spend  weeks  or 
even  months  in  one  and  the  same  room,  the  same  becomes  monotonous  and 
tiresome  and  th^  air  becomes  vitiated.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  thoroughly 
-clean  and  ventilate  such  a  room,  especially  in  winter  season,  not  to  speak  of 
the  discomfort  <>f  such  cleaning  and  airing  to  the  patient. 
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If  the  rooms  are  connected  the  patient  can  spend  the  night  in  one  room  and 
the  day  in  the  other.  In  removing  in  the  morning'  the  bed  with  the  patient 
into  the  day  room,  the  doors  are  closed  and  the  night  room  can  then  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  ventilated. 

When  returned  to  this  room  in  the  evening  to  spend  the  night,  the  air,  in- 
stead of  being  contaminated  with  offensive  otgamo  manner,  will  be  pure  and 
sweet,  which  will  be  a  treat  to  the  patient  as  well  as  to  the  nurse  and  atten- 
dants. 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  this  experiment  can  imagine  the  soothing  effect 
this  changing  of  rooms  will  have  on  any,  and  more  especially  on  nervous 
patients,  It  will  not  only  make  ailment  more  bearable,  but  will  also  to  a 
great  extent,  shorten  the  duration  and  bring  composure  and  sleep. 

The  fresh  supply  of  air  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  patient  for  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  oxygen  which  is  the  prime  supporter  of  life.  At  least  one- 
fourth  more  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  needed  in  the  sick  room  than  the  usual 
amount  necessary  to  the  healthy,  because  the  organic  matter  exhaled  from 
the  sick  is  much  more  offensive  and  harmful  than  that  from  the  healthy. 

As  far  as  possible,  these  rooms  should  be  remote  from  the  noises  and  odors 
of  the  house.  The  floors  should  be  substantial  enough  not  to  vibrate  when 
walking  on  them. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  these  rooms  should  be  of  uniform,  neutral  tints 
■as  gray  or  pink. 

It  is  not  the  intent  to  set  aside  these  rooms  as  a  sort  of  private  hospital. 
They  may  be  used  as  any  other  room  in  the  house,  but  would  be  available  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  in  case  they  were  needed. 

5? A  good  sized  closet  room  should  also  be  connected  to  one  of  these  rooms, 
provided  with  shelves,  drawers  and  hooks,  for  the  storage  of  linen,  medicine 
and  other  articles  which  may  be  of  use,  but  which  should  not  occupy  every 
available  space  in  the  sick  room,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  and  thereby 
adding  to  the  annoyance  of  the  patient  and  everyone  else. 

All  of  the  living  and  bedrooms  should  be  roomy  and  airy,  because  if  a  room 
is  too  small,  the  air  therein  will  have  to  be  changed  often,  whereby  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  inlets  of  the  air  will  necessarily  be  increased,  producing  draughts, 
making  it  uncomfortable  for  the  occupants  and  also  prevent  the  thorough  dif- 
fusion of  air  in  the  rooms.  Even  warm  air  cannot  be  changed  much  oftener 
then  three  times  an  hour,  and,  as  it  will  take  about  3,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
Air  for  each  adult  person  per  hour,  the  cubic  space  for  each  individual  should 
not  be  much  less  than  1,200  cubic  feet.  Ten  foot  ceilings  in  all  of  the  rooms 
will  be  found  a  good  average  height. 

For  house  heating  in  our  latitude  in  the  cold  or  winter  season,  we  have  to 
resort  to  artificial  heating.  A  temperature  in  the  living  room  of  68  or  70  de- 
grees F.  will  not  be  found  too  warm  to  make  the  air  in  these  rooms  oppres- 
sive, but  warm  enough  to  be  comfortable,  while  a  temperature  of  50  F.,  or 
even  less,  will  be  better  for  sleeping  rooms.  Fire  places  may  answer  their 
purpose  well  enough  early  in  the  fall  and  late  in  spring,  but  are  entirely  in- 
adequate in  the  cold  season,  as  they  only  render  available  from  6  to  12  per 
cent,  of  the  fuel  efficiency,  tne  balance  of  the  heat  escaping  out  of  the  chim- 
ney, therefore  some  other  means  have  to  be  provided  for  heating. 

In  country  homes,  cast  iron  stoves  are  perhaps  more  in  use  than  any  other 
system.  While  these  stoves  may  answer  the  purpose  of  heating  well  and  are 
economical  enough  as  far  as  fuel  is  concerned  (stoves  utilize  from  70  to  80  per 
cent,  of  the  fuel  consumed)  still  this  system  of  heating  is  defective  in  a  good 
many  respects. 

Stoves  remove  but  very  little  air  from  the  rooms,  and  if  there  are  no  other 
means  provided  for  ventilation  the  air  may  become  vitiated  from  dangerous 
gases  and  other  products  of  combustion,  especially  when  there  is  a  poor 
draught,  or  when  the  damper  in  the  stove-pipe  is  partially  or  entirely  closed. 

In  very  cold  weather  stoves  are  often  kept  red-hot.  At  such  times  carbon- 
monoxide  and  other  gases  will  not  only  leak  through  the  crevices  but  also 
(through  the  cast-iron,  and  often  times  seriously  or  even  dangerously  contami- 
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nate  the  indoor  air.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  persons,  or  even* 
whole  families,  are  asphyxiated  from  the  same  while  sleeping,  not  only  in  the 
same  room  in  which  a  stove  is  located,  but  also  in  adjoining  rooms.  The 
treatment  of  such  persons  consists  in  furnishing  plenty  of  fresh  air  by  open- 
ing door?  and  windows,  and  in  very  severe  cases  to  resort  to  artificial  respira- 
tion. 

Some  use  is  also  made  of  oil  stoves,  but  the  large  amount  of  oxygen  thai 
they  consume  and  the  carbon-dioxide  that  is  produced  should  be  sufficient  rea- 
son to  discard  them  altogether. 

Hot  air  furnaces  are  coming  into  use  more  and  more  in  country  homes- 
When  properly  constructed  they  furnish  a  large  amount  of  converted  heat  and 
act  also  as  a  powerful  ventilating  agent,  because  the  air  which  is  drawn  from  the 
outside  and  forced  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace  through  pipes  into  the  rooms 
above,  must  necessarily  find  an  outlet,  either  through  ventilating  flues  (pro- 
vided for  that  purpose),  or  through  cracks  and  crevices  around  doors  and. 
windows.  The  floors  beneath  the  furnace  should  be  cemented  with  Portland 
cement  to  prevent  the  drawing  in  of  soil  air. 

There  are  also  some  objections  to  this  system  of  heating.  The  inlet  or  cold 
air  pipe  is  generally  close  to  or  on  the  level  with  the  outside  ground,  and, 
whereas  the  air  near  the  ground  is  generally  contaminated  with  impurities 
from  the  soil,  the  hot  air  furnace  draws  in  this  impure  air  and  distributes  it 
to  the  interior  of  the  house.  This  objection  can  easily  be  overcome  by  taking 
the  air  from  well  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  comparatively  free 
from  contamination  and  is  constantly  changing. 

Hot  air  furnaces  are  often  too  small  for  the  amount  of  work  that  they  are 
expected  to  do,  especially  in  very  cold  weather,  necessitating  too  rapid  and 
too  intense  combustion  of  fuel.  They  will  then  be  overheated,  and  the  air  is 
passing  over  red-hot  iron  plates,  which  will  "burn"  the  air— in  other  words,  burn 
from  the  air  a  good  part  of  its  oxygen,  thereby  depriving  it  of  its  most  vital 
element,  and  rendering  it  unhealthy  for  breathing.  The  neat  in  the  f  urn  ace  r 
always  varying  more  or  less,  makes  the  iron  plates  expand  and  contract 
thereby  vacillating  the  openings  of  the  "joints  and  allow  the  combustion  prod- 
ucts (which  are  most  injurious  to  health)  to  pass  into  the  air  chambers  and 
thence  into  the  rooms  above.  It  is  also  very  difficult  to  force  the  heated  air 
to  that  part  of  the  house  against  which  the  wind  blows  for  that  reason.  The 
furnace  should  be  located  near  the  cold  side  of  the  house,  that  the  hot  air  will 
be  driven  with  the  wind,  instead  of  against  it. 

Hot  water  and  steam  heating  are  probably  the  safest,  most  economical, 
most  satisfactory  and  healthiest  method  of  artificial  house  warming. 

Hot  water  heating  in  dwellings  is  generally-  performed  with  the  so-called 
low  pressure  system.  Large  pipes  are  used  according  to  the  size  of  the  space 
to  be  heated.  At  its  highest  point  the  system  is  open  to  the  air,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  should  never  be  above  212  F.  when  steam  is  formed. 

The  water,  when  heated,  circulates  through  the  pipes  to  the  radiators  where 
it  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  heat,  thus  becoming  colder  and  heavier,  and  pass- 
ing down  through  the  return  pipe,  to  the  boiler,  where  it  is  again  heated. 
This  system  of  house  warming  is  superior  as  compared  with  the  hot  air  sys- 
tem, and  has  the  advantage,  in  common  with  steam,  that  it  carries  the  heat 
directly  to  that  part  pf  the  house  where  it  is  wanted,  and  that  the  air  is  not 
overheated  and  is  free  from  dangerous  gases. 

Its  disadvantages  are  that  it  requires  many  and  large  pipes,  and  that  the 
radiators  also  have  to  be  large.  In  cold  weather,  at  least,  a  partial  circula- 
tion of  the  water  has  to  be  Kept  up  in  every  radiator,  even  in  unoccupied 
rooms,  to  keep  the  water  from  freezing. 

The  low  pressure,  self-feeding,  automatic  regulating,  single  pipe  system  of 
steam  heating,  like  that  of  hot  water  heating,  is  probably  the  safest,  most  eco- 
nomical, most  satisfactory  and  healthiest  method  of  artificial  house  warming. 
With  either  of  these  systems  there  are  no  poisonous  gases  to  contaminate  the 
air,  nor  is  the  air  "burned"  or  overheated  but  simply  warmed. 
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The  heat  is  distributed  by  direct  or  direct-indirect  radiation.  We  shall  here* 
speak  of  the  direct- indirect  radiation  only,  as  being  the  most  satisfactory  and 
most  healthful  method. 

After  the  fire  in  the  boiler  has  been  started,  the  steam  is  conducted  from 
the  boiler  through  the  pipes  to  the  radiators  (which  need  not  be  nearly  so 
large  as  those  of  hot  water) ,  where  it  gives  off  the  greater  part  ot  its  heat, 
the  water  of  condensation  then  flowing  back  into  the  boiler,  where  it  is  con- 
verted into  steam  again.  The  radiators  for  either  hot  water  or  steam  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  heat  the  entire  house  comfortably  in  the  coldest  weather 
without  crowding  the  boiler. 

It  will  be  found  economy  to  cover  all  the  hot  water  or  steam  pipes  with  pipe 
coverings  made  for  that  purpose. 

Fresh  air  can  be  constantly  supplied  through  pipes  communicating  with  the 
outdoor  air  and  opening  directly  under  the  radiators.  This  air  is  warmed  by 
passing  through  the  radiators,  from  which  it  is  diffused  through  the  air  in 
the  rooms. 

The  size  of  these  pipes  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  radiators.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  pipe  under  each  radiator.  Two  in  the  first  story  of  the 
house,  placed  in  opposite  directions,  and  two  in  the  second  story,  placed  the 
same  way,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  at  all  times  supply  the  house  with  plenty 
of  warm,  pure  air. 

A  very  even  temperature  can  be  maintained  and  the  warm  air  may  be  dif- 
fused in  any  part  of  the  house  at  will.  The  objection  is  often  raised  that 
steam  heating,  while  all  right  enough  in  cold  weather,  makes  the  house  too- 
warm  in  mild  weather. 

This  objection  is  without  foundation  whatever,  because  in  the  single  pipe 
system,  instead  of  using  an  entire  radiator, -only  one,  two  or  any  number  of 
sections  of  it  may  be  used  as  needed,  or  some  of  the  radiators  in  some  of  the 
rooms  may  be  turned  off  altogether. 

Generally  the  air  heated  by  any  system  of  artificial  heating  becomes  too  dry 
and  therefore  the  addition  of  moisture  will  be  essentially  necessary.  With 
hot  water  or  steam-heating  this  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  placing  a  tin 
or  other  dish,  kept  partially  filled  with  water,  on  top  of  the  radiators.  The 
heat  from  the  radiators  will  produce  a  free  evaporation  of  the  water,  supply- 
ing the  necessary  moisture  to  the  room. 

Objections  are  also  frequently  raised  by  people  not  familiar  with  steam- 
heating,  to  the  danger  of  boiler  explosion,  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
entire  building,  in  the  coldest  weather,  may  be  comfortably  heated  with  a 
pressure  of  from  x4  to  2  or  3  pounds  of  steam,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
absolutely  no  danger  exists  from  that  source.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  kitchen 
range  boiler  has  oftentimes  to  stand  a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds  or  more, 
which  is  the  water  pressure  ia  some  cities. 

The  mechanical  mixture  of  air  consists  of  nearly  21  per  cent  of  oxygen  by 
volume,  and  79  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  argon,  carbon-dioxide,  aqueous  vapor, 
etc.  Oxygen  is  the  most  important  part  of  it  and  is  the  supporter  of  life  and 
combustion.  It  destroys  ana  makes  harmless  organic  impurities  and  by  oxy- 
genating the  blood  ana  oxidizing  the  food,  supplies  us  with  heat  amd  energy. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  natural  purifier  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as 
variation  in  the  specific  gravity,  diffusion  and  dilution  by  the  air  itself,  winds, 
oxydation,  rains  and  the  action  of  vegetable  life,  the  composition  of  the  out- 
side air  never  varies  much  from  the  normal  for  any  length  of  time. 

But  the  air  of  inhabited  apartments  is  often  times  contaminated  with  impuri- 
ties, decidedly  injurious  to  health,  such  as  suspended  matters,  gaseous  and 
semi-gaseous  substances,  especially  those  due  to  respiratory  combustion,  de- 
composition processes  and  the  dangerous  gases  and  products  of  combustion 
given  off  sometimes  by  stoves.  It  is  therefore  of  the  most  importance  that 
y  proper  ventilation  the  air  in  the  house  should  be  kept  as  pure  as  it  is  out 
of  doors. 

The  most  important  agent  in  natural  ventilation  in  closed  buildings  is  move- 
ment, produced  by  variation  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air.    Every  space 
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in  the  room  is  filled  with  air.  either  pure  or  impure.  "As  the  air  expands  in 
the  room  when  heated,  equal  volumes  become  lighter  than  they  were  before 
and  therefore  rise,  and  colder  air  pushes  in  beneath.1'  The  movements  of 
the  air  in  the  rooms  is  therefore  continual,  but  not  necessarily  an  equable 
one.  As  it  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the  out-door  air  and  the  heating 
vacilates  within  (no  building  being  perfectly  air-tight) ,  some  of  the  apertures 
will  act  as  inlets  and  others  as  outlets  and  the  quantity  of  air  flowing  into  the 
rooms  will  be  practically  equivalent  to  that  flowing  out.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  most  importance  to  procure  means  for  the  outlet  of  the  impure,  vitiated 
air,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  influx  of  fresh  air. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  supplying  each  chimney  (of  which  there 
should  be  several),  with  a  ventilating  flue,  or  divide  the  chimney  in  the  mid- 
dle and  use  one  side  for  the  escape  of  smoke  and  the  other  for  ventilating. 
The  heat  in  the  chimney  or  the  current  of  air  blowing  over  and  across  the  top 
of  the  chimney  will  produce  an  upward  draught  of  air  which  will  carry  off  the 
impure  air  from  the  house. 

Good  water  should  be  clear  and  colorless,  should  have  a  pleasant  taste,  be 
free  from  suspended  matters  and  as  free  as  possible  from  organic  matter. 
Many  diseases  are  communicable  by  drinking  water. 

For  sanitary  and  other  purposes,  next  to  air,  water  is  of  the  most  import- 
ance to  health,  both  directly  and  indirectly. 

Water  forms  over  67  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  human  body.  The  sol- 
vent properties  of  the  water  give  to  the  blood  many  of  its  uses,  soluble  foods 
being  carried  to  the  tissues,  and  soluble  products  of  decomposition  to  the 
proper  organs  for  elimination. 

It  is  needed  for  drinking,  cooking,  washing,  cleaning  floors  and  other  parts 
of  the  house,  and  to  flush  and  remove  waste  matter  and  sewerage  through 
the  sewer.  Filth  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  propogation  of  disease.  Whue 
cleanliness  will  greatly  improve  the  general  health,  it  is  only  through  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  that  perfect  cleanliness  can  be  maintained. 

An  adult  requires  from  50  to  60  fluid  ounces  for  drinking  purposes  and 
adding  to  this  the  amount  needed  for  purposes  as  stated  above,  it  will  make  a 
minimum  requirement  of  10  gallons  per  head  per  day.  The  water  supply  of 
the  farm  home  is  restricted  to  rain  and  well  water.  The  former  is  generally 
considered  the  healthier,  but  when  we  consider  that  the  supply  is  gathered 
from  the  roofs  of  buildings  which  are  most  of  the  time  covered  more  or  less 
with  soot  from  smoke,  dust  and  many  other  impurities,  which  must  neces- 
sarily mix  with  the  water  escaping  from  the  roofs,  its  healthfulness  thus  be- 
comes questionable  and  good  well  water  for  drinking  will  be  preferred  by 
most  people.  Of  well  water,  that  of  the  deep  or  artesian  wells  is  considered 
the  healthiest,  because  it  is  very  likely  to  be  free  from  organic  matter. 

Water  taken  from  shallow  wells  should  only  be  resorted  to  with  great  re- 
luctance as  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  organic  or  inorganic  pollu- 
tion, because  they  are  sometimes  exposed  to  the  worst  forms  of  contamination. 

Any  surface  impurities  from  barnyards,  etc.,  may  be  washed  in  with  heavy 
rains  or  snow.  Cess  pouta  or  privy  vaults  are  given  an  outlet  into  the  per- 
meable stratum  from  which  the  water  supply  is  derived. 

While  to  all  appearances  such  water  may  look  elean  and  sparkling,  still  its 
contamination  may  lead  to  serious  outbreaks  of  disease,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  dysentary,  etc. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  water  from  shallow  wells  may  be  com- 
paratively free  from  impurities.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  such  a 
well  intercepts  and  furnishes  an  artificial  outlet  for  waters  which  are  collected 
from  a  deeper  strata  of  an  elevated  surrounding  country,  and  which  would 
otherwise  find  a  natural  outlet  in  springs. 

The  walls  of  wells,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  6  or  7  feet  from  the  top.  should 
be  laid  in  good  Portland  cement  and  plastered  with  the  same  outside  and  in- 
side, to  prevent  the  entering  of  surface  water. 

Well  water  is  generally  "hard,"  due  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  lime,  es- 
pecially bicarbonate.    While  such  water  is  pleasant  to  drink   and   may  be 
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comparatively  harmless,  it  makes  it  unfit  for  use  for  a  great  many  domestic 
purposes,  such  as  cooking,  washing,  etc.  This  can  be  remedied  to  a  great 
extent  by  boiling  it  before  using,  which  will  drive  off  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  and  deposit  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  surrounding  district  from  which  the  well  drains  should  be  kept  scru- 
pulously clean,  in  order  to  prevent  organic  pollution  of  the  water. 

Whatever  the  source  of  supplies  may  be,  it  should  be  kept  as  clean  from 
impurities  as  possible.  Domestic  filters,  properly  constructed  and  properly 
taken  care  of  will  remove  many  of  the  impurities  of  the  water,  but  these 
filters  become  dangerous  if  they  are  not  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

The  impurities  (especially  organic  matter)  retained  in  the  filter  undergo 
decomposition  and  putrefaction,  furnishing  a  good  medium  for  bacteria, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  putrefaction  products,  will  be  carried  through  the 
filter  by  the  water. 

Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its  purity,  it  should  be  boiled  and 
areated  before  it  is  used,  and  if  water  is  suspected  to  be  impure,  the  same 
should  be  examined  by  a  competent  person.  Such  examination  should  be 
made  at  the  premises,  because  it  has  been  proved  that  a  sample  of  water  (in 
bottles),  transmitted  for  a  distance  for  examination  (as  is  customary) ,  affords 
time  for  such  an  increase  of  bacteria  as  to  make  the  bacteriological  examina- 
tion untrustworthy. 

A  farm  home  may  be  supplied  with  nearly  all  of  the  conveniences  enjoyed 
in  our  city  homes,  such  as  bath  rooms,  hot  and  cold  water,  etc.  Bath  rooms 
especially  should  not  be  considered  as  a  luxury  but  as  a  necessity.  A  daily 
bath  will  not  only  add  to  the  comforts  of  life  but  will  also  greatly  improve 
the  general  health. 

» 

Water  closets  should  always  be  in  separate  airy  rooms,  with  at  least  one,  or 
better,  more  windows,  so  that  communication  with  the  open  air  can  be  had. 
They  should  also  be  provided  with  a  ventilating  flue  extending  well  above  the 
roof  of  the  house. 

The  house  should  be  piped  for  water,  and  supplied  with  waste  or  sewer 
pipes,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  sewerage  and  other  waste  material. 

The  water  may  be  pumped  from  the  cistern  or  well  by  a  wind  mill  into  a 
water  tight  tank  in  the  attic  of  the  house  and  from  there  distributed  through 
the  pipes  to  the  different  apartments  of  the  house. 

Whenever  there  is  a  supply  of  water  there  must  of  necessity  be  made  some 
provision  to  carry  off  the  water  after  it  has  been  used.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  waste  pipes  provided  with  traps  which  convey  the  contents  of 
water  closets,  bath  tubs,  washstands,  sinks,  etc,  to  the  soil  pipe,  which  should 
consist  of  four-inch  cast  iron  pipes,  well  calced,  and  located  above  the  floor 
in  the  cellar  and  be  painted  white,  whereby  even  slight  leakages  will  be 
readily  detected,  should  they  exist. 

These  iron  soil  pipes  should  extend  ten  feet  beyond  the  outside  of  the 
cellar  wall  where  tney  may  connect  with  the  glacial  and  vitrified  sewer  tile 
by  means  of  a  round  elbow. 

All  sewer  pipes  should  be  provided  with  traps  and  ventilators,  having  a  slope 
of  not  less  than  half  an  inch  to  the  foot.  If  more,  so  much  the  better.  They 
should  be  properly  cemented  and  be  as  smooth  and  even  as  possible  so  as  to 
prevent  tne  lodging  of  particles  of  sewerage  and  make  the  flushing  more 
effective. 

The  sewer  pipes  should  empty  their  contents  into  a  watertight  receptacle 
or  basin,  located  at  least  150  feet  distant  from  the  dwelling,  which  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  connected  by  iron  bars  or  screens  and  supplied  with  a  ven- 
tilating shaft. 

The  first  section  will  act  as  a  sort  of  settling  basin.  Here  the  solids  will 
gather,  while  the  liquids  drain  through  the  screen  into  the  next  basin.  Here 
tne  rest  of  the  solids  are  collected,  if  any  should  have  remained,  while  the 
liquid  is  drained  and  is  carried  off  by  a  sewer  tile  and  is  used  for  irrigating 
purposes,  provided  the  land  has  sufficient  slope,  otherwise  they  must  be  empt- 
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led  with  the  solids  (which  should  be  done  frequently),  and  be  used  on  the 
farm  as  fertilizers.  Such  deposits  should  be  ploughed  under  at  the  time  that 
they  are  dumped.  The  basins  should  be  frequently  disinfected  with  Chloride 
of  Lime. 

The  throwing  out  of  slops  at  the  kitchen  door  onto  the  ground,  as  is  so  fre- 
quently done,  should  not  be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances.  If  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  care  of  slops  and  other  waste  material,  the  same  should 
be  deposited  in  covered,  water- tier ht  barrels,  which  should  be  emptied  at  least 
twice  a  week  and  kept  disinfected  with  Chloride  of  Lime. 

If  Typhoid  fever,  Diphtheria,  or  any  other  zymotic  or  contageous  diseases 
prevail  in  the  neighborhood,  the  -drinking  water  should  be  boiled,  and  the 
house,  barn  and  other  outbuildings  and  the  premises  be  kept  extraordinary  • 
-clean,  but  they  should  also  be  kept  disinfected  by  the  free  use  of  Chloride  of 
Lime  and  a  copperas  solution — Sulphate  of  Iron,  (Copperas),  three  pounds 
and  water  three  gallons. 

In  regard  to  artificial  illumination  our  farm  homes  are  decidedly  at  a  disad- 
vantage, because  here  we  must  rely  almost  exclusively  on  kerosene  lamps, 
which  not  only  consume  a  great  amount  of  oxygen,  but  give  off  at  the  same 
time  their  combustion  products  directly  to  the  air  in  the  room  in  which  they 
burn. 

This  contamination  must  be  a  positive  factor  in  the  vitiation  of  the  air, 
especially  in  poorly  ventilated  rooms. 

The  burning  of  kerosene  lamps  at  night,  especially  in  bed-rooms,  should 
therefore  not  oe  tolerated.  The  electric  incandescent  light  is  the  only  and 
entirely  perfect  artificial  light. 

It  does  not  consume  any  oxygen,  nor  does  it  give  off  any  combustion  prod- 
ucts. It  is,  therefore,  the  most  satisfactory  light  in  every  respect,  and  its 
general  introduction  in  cities  has  done  much  in  removing  a  constant  source  of 
vitiation,  and  thereby  greatly  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ings. 

Fresh  air,  sunshine,  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  wholesome  food, 
cleanliness,  work  and  exercise,  are  the  agents  that  prevent  disease,  promote 
health  and  prolong  life. 

To  anyone  interested  in  Hygene  and  Sanitation  I  would  recommend  Dr. 
Kyberts'  work  on  that  subject,  which  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Oglesby,  of  Elkhart,  Illinois,  arrived  and  as- 
sumed the  chair. 

Mrs  Oglesby:  Mr.  John  I.  Rinaker,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  will 
instruct  us  on  "The  Architecture  of  the  Farm  Home." 

Mr.  Rinaker  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

When  your  secretary,  Col.  Mills,  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  meet- 
iug  upon  the  subject  of  "Architecture  on  the  Farm,"  I  was  at  some  loss  to 
know  how  to  begin  and  what  to  say.  The  subject  was  so  broad  that  I  saw 
that  I  could  only  touch  upon  the  surface,  as  it  were,  in  the  limits  assigned 
me. 

In  general,  architecture  on  the  farm  is  too  often  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
(I  use  the  word  "architecture"  here,  meaning  systematic,  skillful  planning 
or  designing). 

In  the  modern  practice  of  his  profession,  the  architect  has  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  merely  produce  artistic  results  in  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing he  designs.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  least  of  his  duties.  He  brings  to 
the  service  of  his  clients  his  knowledge  of  the  proper,  economical,  safe,  con- 
venient, healthful  and  labor-saving  methods  of  construction,  obtained  by 
years  of  practice,  observation  and  study  of  the  work  of  men  in  all  lands,  and 
at  all  times.  Landscape  gardening,  sanitary  arrangements  and  appliances, 
in  and  about  the  house,  are  also  within  the  scope  of  his  duties.  I  presume 
that  you  wish  to  know  how  the  architect  looks  at  the  subject  of  building,  and 
how  one  should  go  about  the  business  in  the  proper  way,  to  secure  the  best 
results. 
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I  shall  aim  to  suggest  in  a  general  way  the  method  of  laying  out  the* 
grounds  of  a  farmer's  home,  or  the  principles  governing  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  it;  but  perhaps  some  may  wish  to  have  the  proper,  practical  way  of 
proceeding  made  a  little  clearer.  There  is  a  proper  way,  and  an  improper 
one. 

We  will  suppose  that  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  a  good  farm  and  has  been  doing 
well  for  several  years,  has  decided  that  he  is  able,  and  will  have  a  new  and 
better  house  than  the  old  one.  While  he  is  about  it  he  wishes  to  have  it  right, 
and  to  have  some  of  the  conveniences  that  other  people  in  town  have  who 
are  no  better  off  than  himself.  He  may  do  as  has  been  frequently  done  in 
the  past;  he  may  speak  to  the  carpenter  in  the  neighboring  town,  who  at 
once  assures  him  that  he  knows  just  what  he  wants — he  has  built  good  houses, 
perhaps  after  an  architect's  plans,  and  knows  just  how  to  build  another — ana 
better,  too.  It  is  not  at  all  hard  for  him  to  matte  better  plans  than  the  archi- 
tects, though  he  has  never  made  a  dozen  in  his  life,  and  the  architects  have 
made  a  life- study  of  the  best  ways  of  building  and  arranging  houses,  and 
have  never  yet  reached  the  point  where  thty  think  they  know  all  about  plans. 
He  may  let  the  carpenter  shove  off  his  half  drawn  plans  on  him,  give  him  the 
contract  on  his  own  drawings,  and  turn  him  loose  to  work  according  to  his 
own  sweet  will — and  what  is  the  result?  A  bare,  akward  houce,  not  what  the 
owner  expected  in  appearance  and  comfort,  and,  after  all  the  bills  are  paid, 
not  what  he  had  expected  to  pay  for. 

Perhaps,  however,  he  prefers  to  go  about  building  in  a  business-like  way. 
He  goes,  or  writes,  to  his  architect,  telling  him  about  what  he  would  like  to 
spend  on  his  house,  giving  him  the  number  of  rooms  he  wants,  the  location 
of  the  proposed  house,  and  tells  him  to  see  what  he  can  make  out  of  the  com- 
bination of  conditions,  requirements,  surroundings  and  appropriations,  and 
make  the  best  arrangement  he  can  therefrom. 

The  architect  will  then  study  over  the  program  thus  given  him;  in  the  light 
of  his  knowledge  of  building  and  the  special  circumstances,  will  make  prob- 
ably a  half  dozen  sketches  before  he  reaches  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  result. 
He  then  prepares  a  drawing  showing  the  arrangement  and  sizes  of  the  rooms 
on  the  different  floors,  indicating  the  position  of  doors,  windows,  stairs,  chim- 
neys, porches,  walks,  etc.,  and  a  view  of  the  exterior,  or  elevation,  as  we  call 
it.  These  he  sends  to  his  client  for  examination  and  suggestions  as  to 
changes,  if  any,  are  considered  and  made,  if  practicable,  and  returned.  And 
so  on,  until  the  result  is  satisfactory  to  the  owner  and  practicable  in  execution, 
the  owner  all  the  time  having  the  benefit  of  the  architect's  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  form  of  suggestions  and  criticism;  the  object  being  to 
make  the  changes  on  paper  instead  of  in  the  building,  so  as  to  avoid  extras. 

When  sketches  were  finally  decided  to  be  what  is  wanted,  the  working 
drawings  are  made  to  a  larger  scale,  for  the  convenience  and  information  of 
the  carpenters  and  other  workmen,  making  details  more  clear  for  undertaking  to 
build  from.  Small  and  incomplete  sketches  are  a  fertile  source  of  mistakes,  mis- 
understandings and  expense.  Good  tools  are  always  a  great  help  toward  se- 
curing good  work,  and  if  the  work  is  carefully  planned  beforehand  there  will 
be  less  occasion  for  the  men  to  stand  around  ana  wait  while  the  foreman  fig- 
ures out  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

The  specification  are  then  drawn  up,  prescribing  the  kind  and  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship.  With  these  the  prospective  builder  is  now 
ready  to  talk  to  the  carpenters,  and  with  the  assurance  that  they  all  have  to 
figure  on  the  same  things,  and  they  will  have  no  advantage  over  him  from 
having  prepared  the  plans  themselves;  and  in  case  of  disputes,  he  has  the 
architect  to  fall  back  upon  to  insure  him  fair  treatment  from  the  builder,  and 
see  that  the  contract  is  carried  out. 

The  changes  in  the  buildings  themselves,  which  are  expensive,  are  gener- 
ally caused  by  the  owner  and  contractor  not  having  tharoughly  understood 
each  other  and  the  plans  not  having  been  sufficiently  clear  and  complete. 
The  owner,  finding,  as  the  house  goes  up,  that  it  is  not  as  he  had  expected, 
is  compelled,  at  great  expense,  to  make  changes  which  do  not  in  the  end  give 
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him  what  he  wanted — more  makeshifts  being-  the  result.  By  having  the  plans 
carefully  worked  out  as  I  have  indicated  above,  and  fully  explained,  a  consist- 
ent and  satisfactory  arrangement  may  be  secured,  and  the  expensive  and  vexa- 
tious changes  caused  by  too  great  haste  in  letting  the  contract  will  be  avoided. 

Take  plenty  of  time  in  getting  ready — in  having  the  plans  drawn  and  ex- 
plained— and  you  will  make  more  haste  toward  tne  proper  completion  of  the 
work.  Some  one  has  to  design  and  lay  out  buildings  of  any  kind,  and  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  it  is  done  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  results 
will  be  satisfactory.  The  more  knowledge  and  skill  the  designer  has  the 
better  the  work  will  be,  whether  it  will  be  a  house,  a  barn— a  farm  yard  or  a 
town  place — a  threshing  machine  or  a  plow — a  locomotive  or  a  steamship. 

Each  farm,  with  its  especial  needs,  its  peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages, 
would,  it  properly  treated  to  give  its  owner  the  most  benefit  for  the  least 
money,  require  the  architect's  attention  in  greater  detail  and  at  more  length 
than  is  offered  by  the  limits  of  this  paper;  just  as  in  preparing  the  designs 
for  building  a  home  for  the  city  man.  the  architect  must  study  the  special 
requiremts  of  his  client  and  the  capabilities  of  his  little  plot  of  ground.  If, 
with  so  little  to  work  upon,  the  result  in  the  city  man's  case  has  been  that 
the  American  home  is  conceded  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  it  is  evident  that  the  less  cramped  opportunities 
offered  by  the  average  farm  are  capable  of  better  results  if  the  architect  is  per- 
mitted or  required  to  give  its  needs  the  same  attention. 

In  all  the  works  I  have  seen  upon  this  subject  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  most  anything  was  good  enough  for  the  farmer — that  he  was  not 
expected  to  want  as  comfortable  and  healthful  arrangements  as  are  demanded 
by  city  people.  I  don't  think  this  is  correct.  I  believe  that  farmers  as  a 
class  are  as  well  able  to  have,  and  to  enjoy,  modern  comforts  and  conven- 
iences as  any  other,  and  that  they  will  have  all  of  them  as  soon  as  they  find 
that  they  can  be  had  at  reasonable  expense  in  country  as  well  as  in  town . 

The  American  farmer's  attention  has  been  given  thus  far  very  largely  to 
bringing  the  wilderness  under  cultivation,  and  he  has  consequently,  to  some 
extent,  neglected  other  things.  But  he  is  no  longer  content  to  move  along  in 
the  old  channels.  The  farmers  are  demanding  lor  themselves  a  share  in  all 
the  advantages  of  modern  ideas,  skill,  invention,  and  means  of  cultivation 
and  enjoyment.  Their  sons  and  daughters  are  sent  to  the  best  schools — no 
longer  merely  to  prepare  them  to  leave  the  farmt  but  to  remain  upon  it — to 
cultivate  it  better,  manage  it  better,  and  enjoy  it  better.  In  the  farmer's 
house  are  to  be  found  now  the  latest  and  best  papers,  magazines  and  books, 

Pictures,  musical  instruments,  etc.    The  fertile  genius  of  the  inventor  has 
een  invoked  to  give  to  the  farmer  a  line  of  machinery  equal  to  that  used  in 
any  other  line  of  work. 

There  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  farmer  now-a-days,  and  he  is  awake  to 
the  fact  and  demanding  improvement  in  all  lines.  He  is  no  longer  willing  to 
put  up  with  the  old  appliances  for  doing  his  work,  but  insists  upon  having 
the  best.  He  has  learned  that  the  best  is  tne  cheapest — cheapest  in  operation, 
in  saving  of  time,  strength,  health,  mind  and  money.  The  housewife,  too, 
must  have  her  share  in  the  improvements  of  the  age.  The  old  style  of  house, 
badly  planned,  inconveniently  located  and  bare  of  conveniences,  will  no 
longer  do.  The  building  on  the  farm  must  receive  the  same  attention,  the 
same  careful  thought,  the  same  effort  at  improvement  that  have  been  given  to 
the  outdoor  work. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  home  is  in  good  working  order  the  whole  estate  will 
be  benefited  and  prosper;  if  not  it,  too,  will  suffer  with  the  toiling  wife  and 
daughters.  The  house  and  its  accessories  should  be  as  modern  and  labor 
saving  as  the  mechanism  in  the  fields,  and  the  results  will  be  as  beneficial  in 
improved  quantity  and  quality  of  work,  and  in  improved  health  of  its  occu- 
pants. 

That  the  architecture  of  the  farm  is  susceptible  of  vast  improvement  in 
most  cases  is,  I  think,  almost  self-evident.  With  every  advantage  of  choice 
in  location,  abundance  aud  purity  of  water  and  air — the  great  requisites  to 
health— !iow  often  it  is  that  all  are  lacking,  and  the  house,  instead  of  being 
arranged  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  g3od  wife  and  shorten  her  steps,  adds 
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to  them  needlessly,  and  the  strength  that  should  be  saved  for  useful  purposes 
is  frittered  away.  That  this  is  so  is  not,  however,  because  the  farmer  is 
unfair  to  his  helpmate,  (for,  as  a  rule,  they  are  a  kind  and  generous  class  of 
men),  and  he  is  as  ready  as  any  one  to  build  his  wife  a  new  house  when  he 
sees  the  need  of  it.  The  reason  simply  is  that  his  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  the  subject  of  systematic  and  careful  arrangement  of  the  house 
and  its  surroundings,  nor  how  best  to  secure  improvement.  He  has  been 
limited  in  his  study  of  architecture  to  the  buildings  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
and  so  has  often  copied  the  errors  of  others  in  honest  ignorance  of  how  to 
obtain  the  best  that  is  to  be  had.  He  has  frequently  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  architect  exists  to  minister  to  the  desire  of  city  people  to  gaze  upon 
beautiful  public  buildings,  but  that  for  practical  use  he  must  consult  the 
local  carpenters,  who  are  thus  continually  reproducing  their  unskilled  de- 
signs with  but  little  if  any  improvement. 

The  farmer's  time  is  chiefly  spent  out  of  doors,  and  if  he  gets  his  meals  on 
time  it  seldom  occurs  to  him  that  there  may  be  something  lacking  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  home  which  could  be  changed  to  secure  equal  or  greater 
results  with  less  work.  He  brought  to  his  service  the  brains  of  mechanical 
engineers,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  mechanics,  to  perfect  the  tools  with  which 
he  works,  and  when  he  does  as  much  for  the  house  and  its  sanitary  surround- 
ings the  same  improvement  will  be  found  there.  • 

In  building1  the  new  house,  don't  let  the  carpenter  tie  you  down  to  his 
narrow  experience  and  limited  ideas  of  design.  He  may  know  how  to  do  the 
work  well  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  guide  in  designing  your  house.  You  go  to 
a  lawyer  for  legal  advice,  not  to  the  sheriff  orliis  deputies.  Get  away  from 
' 'stock"  sizes  and  styles — the  resource  of  amateurs  in  design,  and  the  foes  of 
improvement.  Build  right  while  you  are  at  it.  Build  as  your  needs  dictate, 
and  don't  give  up  a  good  arrangement  merely  because  it  is  not  the  usual 
way.  Have  the  rooms  you  build  arranged  so  as  to  be  most  conveniently 
reached,  the  one  from  the  other.  Widen  the  windows  and  let  in  the  sunlight; 
build  a  bath  room;  put  in  a  sink,  so  that  the  women  folks  will  not  have  to 
rush  out  in  the  back  yard  to  throw  out  the  dish  water.  Pipe  water  from  the 
windmill  to  the  house,  as  well  as  to  the  stock.  Run  a  drain  to  some  spot 
where  the  house  wastes  will  not  poison  the  air.  Put  in  a  furnace,  and  if  you 
wish,  a  gas  machine  or  a  dynamo. 

The  expense  of  these  things  is  not  large,  but  you  will  find  that  the  ad- 
vantages are  many  and  great;  and  in  many  cases  the  expense  is  repaid  by 
the  saving  in  operation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  furnace  the  fuel  bill  is  often 
Uss  than  when  stoves  are  relied  upon  for  heating  the  same  house,  and  it  is 
better  and  more  uniformly  heated.  The  size  of  the  house  may  often  be 
reduced  without  injury  if  the  arrangement  is  better,  in  fact,  in  many  cases  the 
house  is  too  large,  and  there  is  too  much  walking  from  one  place  to  another 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  few  simple  conveniences  in  or  about  it.  Think  of 
the  trips  to  the  cellar  that  are  saved  by  having  a  pantry  convenient  to  the 
the  kitchen,  or  a  dumbwaiter;  the  advantage  of  drawing  water  in  abundance 
by  turning  a  faucet  in  the  kitchen  instead  of  pumping  at  the  well,  especially 
in  cold  or  rainy  weather;  of  pouring  the  waste  water  into  the  sink  in  a  warm 
room  instead  of  carrying  heavy  buckets  of  water  out  into  the  back  yard. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  do  the  washing  in  a  dry,  warm  laundry  in  the  cel- 
lar, pouring  the  water  into  a  drain  pipe  that  will  carry  it  off  out  of  sight  and 
smell? 

Suppose  we  see  what  could  be  done  in  a  few  instances.  Say  Mr.  Brown 
wishes  to  have  the  new  buildings  on  his  farm  arranged  in  a  convenient  and 
sanitary  manner,  to  as  good  advantage  as  possible,  and  to  provide  a  reason- 
able number  of  conveniences.  In  the  first  place,  convenience  generally  dic- 
tates a  location  for  the  new  house  near  to  the  main  highway.  Then  usually  a 
high,  well  drained  spot  should  be  chosen,  the  natural  drainage  of  the  ground 
being  away  from  the  house  and  well,  especially  avoiding  a  place  where  the 
slope  of  the  ground  would  be  from  the  stables  toward  the  well  and  house. 
Equip  the  well  with  one  of  the  modern  automatically  regulated  windmills 
•with  elevated  tank.  The  tank  and  tower  may  to  advantage  oe  boarded  up  as 
an  additional  protection  to  tank  and  pipes  against  freezing,  and  the  space 
thus  enclosed  will  be  useful  for  storage,  or  as  a  workshop. 
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From  the  tank  the  water  can,  at  small  expense,  be  piped  (under  ground  to 
prevent  freezing)  to  the  different  stock  pens,  to  the  dairy,  and  to  the  house 
for  sink,  laundry  and  bath  room.  If  carefully  planned,  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  of  pipe,  costing  $35.00  or  $40.00.  will  supply  for  a  lifetime  all  the  water 
needed,  saving  time  and  labor  of  help  and  family  to  be  used  for  more  profit- 
able purposes,  and  contributing  large! y  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  all.  A 
supply  of  water  under  pressure  will  also  prove  very  valuable  in  case  of  fire, 
when  the  farmer  must  depend  upon  himself  alone. 

Dairy,  smoke  house,  wood  sheds,  ice  house,  poultry  yards, orchard. garden* 
pig  pen,  etc.,  to  be  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  walk  leading  to  each  in  the 
most  direct  manner  possible,  their  respective  distances  being  fixed  as 
a  general  rule  by  their  comparative  offensiveness  or  the  necessity  of  over- 
sight and  attention  from  the  house — poultry  houses  and  pig  pens  being  far- 
thest away  and  dairy  and  smoke  house  nearest  to  the  house.  Nothing  in  this 
necessitates  any  unusual  expense,  but  can  be  obtained  by  a  little  careful 
study  and  oversight,  and  may,  very  likely,  be  improved  in  some  cases. 

The  arrangement,  of  course,  will  be  varied  in  some  respects  by  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case,  just  as  few  city  houses  are  exactly  alike,  each 
being  changed  somewhat  to  suit  the  individual  taste  or  circumstances  of 
the  owner.  Skill  in  designing  comes  only  by  practice,  and  one  who  spends 
his  entire  time  in  designing  and  laying  out  buildings  and  grounds  acquires 
greater  skill  than  can  be  possible  for  the  amateur,  and  his  mind  becomes 
fertile  with  with  expedients — ways  and  means  of  securing  desired  results  in 
defiance  of  obstacles — so  that  often  he  wrests  victory  from  defeat,  and  se- 
cures most  satisfactory  results  from  the  very  difficulties  that  at  first  tempted 
him  to  give  up  in  despair. 

The  question  may  be  asked — what  can  be  done  to  make  the  farm  home  as 
comfortable  a  home  as  the  city  house  without  involving  unreasonable  expense? 
The  answer  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  city  man  who  wishes  to  build. 
What  can  be  done  depends  upon  circumstances.  The  house,  though  small 
and  cheaply  built,  can  at  least  oe  arranged  conveniently.  The  cellar  stairs 
need  not  do  reached  only  by  crossing  the  dining  room  or  parlor,  or  access 
had  to  one  bed  room  only  by  going  through  another  one.  By  a  slight  change 
in  arrangement  one  can  often  secure  more  satisfactory  results,  and  the  ex- 
pense thus  saved  at  one  place  used  to  provide  some  valuable  convenience  at 
another.  In  very  many  cases  the  same  materials,  rooms,  etc.,  could  be  ar- 
ranged to  far  greater  advantage  than  they  are,  and  with  no  additional  ex- 
pense, if  the  proper  skill  and  attention  were  given  them,  and  in  some  cases  at 
an  actual  reduction  in  cost. 

The  home  is  the  headquarters  of  the  farmer's  business,  and  if  it  be  not 
cheerful,  comfortable  and  convenient,  much  of  the  incentive  that  results  in 
proper  management  of  his  affairs  will  be  lost,  and  his  children  will  seek  for 
more  entertaining  resorts.  Between  a  cheerless  home  and  a  warm,  bright 
saloon  many  a  boy  has  decided  already. 

So,  in  building  or  improving  the  home  in  country  or  town,  care  should  be 
taken  to  obtain  all  the  conveniences  in  planning  that  are  possible  in  each  par- 
ticular case.    No  house  is  so  humble  that  study  will  not  improve  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  skill  of  the  architect  is  best  exerted  upon  the  small 
cheap  houses;  as  the  rich  can  afford  to  build  without  an  architect,  for  they  can 
afford  to  make  mistakes,  but  the  poor  can  not.  They  need  to  have  their  houses 
planned  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  make  no  mistakes. 

The  question  of  accommodations  for  farm  help  is  a  difficult  one  to  solve, 
but  has  to  be  considered.  In  most  cases  the  farm  house  is  turned  into  a 
boarding  house.  Not  so  bad  an  arrangement  at  ordinary  times,  perhaps,  but 
not  so  satisfactory  when  extra  help  is  needed,  as  at  threshing  time.    To  pro- 
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vide  for  these  extra  occasions,  large  kitchens  and  dining  rooms  are  required 
and  a  liberal  provision  of  bed  room  space.  Bat  as  this  space  is  for  special 
occasions  only,  and  generally  for  comparative  strangers,  it  should  be  pro- 
vided and  arranged  so  as  not  to  make  unnecessary  work  when  not  being  used 
and  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  usual  family  life 
when  in  use.  The  old  style  house  with  one  bed  room  opening  out  of  another, 
so  that  the  occupants  of  one  room  had  to  go  through  the  other  to  get  in  or 
out,  is  too  awkward,  and  requires  labor  at  other  times  to  keep  both  in  order 
when  only  one  is  being  used.  Herein  lies  the  advantage  of  an  arrangement 
in  which  access  to  each  room  is  had  through  the  hall  or  other  public  room, 
thus  permitting  rooms  not  in  use  to  be  shut  up  until  needed,  as  well  as  giving 
grearer  privacy  when  in  use. 

It  is  becoming  more  common  than  formerly  for  the  farm  help  to  be  accom- 
modated in  separate  tenant  houses,  located  sufficiently  near  to  be  readily 
called  upon  and  yet  giving  the  owner  more  privacy  and  not  necessitating  so 
large  an  establishment.  Tenant  houses  thus  located  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
manner  of  providing  for  the  farm  labor,  being  within  easy  reach  of  the  propri- 
etor, and  yet  giving  both  the  satisfaction  or  undisturbed  home  life.  In  Eng- 
land this  is  common,  and  each  farm  house  with  the  surrounding  laborers, 
cottages,  each  with  a  small  tract  of  ground,  the  barn,  stables,  sheds,  etc., 
forms  a  little  village  by  itself — picturesque  portions  of  the  landscape  and  sat- 
isfactory by  reason  of  the  co-operation  thus  rendered  possible  among  the 
members  of  the  little  communities. 

The  farmer  and  the  farmer's  wife  can  each  easily  obtain  from  their  own 
neighbors  and  tenants  the  necessary  supply  of  extra  help  when  needed,  and 
not  be  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  transitory  supply  of  labor,  and  have  to  take 
strangers  into  their  homes,  with  all  the  risk,  physical,  mental  and  moral  that 
this  implies.  With  the  more  diversified  and  intensified  farming  that  will  ac- 
company our  increased  population,  this  becomes  the  most  satisfactory  and 
profitable  way  of  arranging  farm  buildings. 

I  have  taken  up  the  subject  in  but  a  general  way,  merely  indicating  in  out- 
line some  of  the  ideas  that  suggest  themselves  in  a  way  of  improving  the 
architecture  of  the  farm,  which  is  but  another  term  for  systematic  and  prac- 
tical design  in  planning  buildings  and  their  surroundings.  Your  will  hardly 
be  able  to  get  an  architect  to  talk  long  without  bringing  out  the  artistic  side 
of  his  profession,  so,  while  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  practical 
is  first  in  importance,  I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  artistic  is  of  but  little  less 
importance. 

The  beautiful  is  a  factor  in  life  and  in  business  that  is  being  recognized 
more  and  more  by  successful,  practical  men.  They  are  learning  that  it  pays 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  consult  appearances,  to  build  handsome  houses,  to 
improve  the  looks  of  their  places. 

They  sell  better  when  placed  on  the  market,  and  pay  to  their  owners  yearly 
and  daily  dividends  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  eye  and  mind.  The 
money,  time  and  thought  are  well  spent  that  are  devoted  to  improving  the 
farm  home  in  comfort,  convenience  and  beauty,  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
securing  too  much  of  either. 

Mrs.  Oglesby:  Mrs.  I.  W.  Richards,  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  will  speak 
on  "The  Social  Atmosphere  of  the  Farm  Home." 

Mrs.  Richards  delivered  an  address  as  follows: 


SOCIAL  ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  FARM   HOME. 


Mm.  I.  W.  Richards,  Joiiet. 

and  society. 
Then  we  should  bring  up  o 


iure   I  feel  in  standing  before  the  Illinois 

o  be  here  and  to  be  one  of  you  and  to  say  I 

am  a  farmer's  wife,  as  the  farmers 

have  helped  to  make  this  great  State 

of  Illinois  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 

To  have  the  social  atmosphere  of 
the  farm  home  what  it  should  be  re- 
quires profounder  thought,  greater 
wisdom,  than  to  govern  a  state. 

There  is  a  narrow  tendency  mani- 
fested by  those  engaged  in  profes- 
sional life  to  underrate  the  import- 
ance of  life  on  a  farm.  It  is 
considered  a  half  alive  and  half 
dead  sort  of  existence,  but  what  can 
be  more  dead  than  the  hard  worked 
clerkship  in  the  cities,  with  exact- 
ing duties,  with  little  or  no  time  for 
leisure  or  recreation? 

The  hope  of  our  country,  nest  to 
religion,  lies  in  its  farms.  Our 
homes  at  the  present  time  need 
more  care  than  ever,  for  its  govern- 
ment and  our  Republic  depends 
upon  what  is  learned  in  the  atmos- 

8 here  of  the  farm  home.  The  in- 
uence  of  the  home  is  not  confined 
to  our  farms  alone;  no.  it  is  felt 
throughout  the   nation,   in  politics 


„  _._r  children  with  just  ideas  of  the  independence 
of  life  on  a  farm.  Farm  life  means  hard  work,  but  there  is  always  time  for 
rest  and  recreation  such  as  is  afforded  by  no  other  occupation.  A  careless 
and  indifferent  farmer  is  always  a  failure;  they  are  as  injurious  to  the  farm 
as  drought  or  flood. 

There  was  never  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  high  success  in  any 
profession  demanded  harder  or  more  incessant  labor  than  at  the  present  time. 
Men  can  no  longer  go  at  one  leap  into  eminent  positions.  "The  world," 
as  Emerson  says,  "is  no  longer  clay,  but  rather  iron  in  the  hands  of  its  work- 
ers, and  men  have  got  to  hammer  out  a  place  for  themselves  by  steady  and 
rugged  blows." 

When  a  farmer  makes  a  bargain,  how  clear  is  the  transaction!  There  is  no 
lying,  no  cheating,  no  treachery.  How  frank  and  open  is  the  face  of  him 
who  has  concealed  nothing!  How  heany  his  laugh,  for  has  he  not  laughed 
with  nature! 

On  the  farm  is  health  and  independence,  all  within  the  reach  of  any  young 
man.  It  has  been  said,  and  justly  too,  that  the  great  objection  to  farm  life 
is  the  isolation;  often,  when  the  work  is  done  for  the  day  the  eve  seems 
dull  and  there  is  no  friendly  neighbor  near  enough  to  step  in  and  diseuss  the 
meagre  gossip ,of  the  day.  If  the  farmer  can  afford  to  have  a  telephone  put 
into  the  home,  how  much  it  would  help  to  make  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
home  brighter.  It  would  bring  them  into  intercourse  with  the  outside  world. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  telephone  will  be  found  in  most,  all  farm  houses. 
What  a  help  it  would  be  in  bringing  a  physician,  and  a  great   many  other 
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or  two  can  be  sung,  all  the  family  joining  in.  How  the  tired  ones  become 
rested.  Music  fulfills  its  mission  in  such  a  family  more  completely  than  in 
many  a  lofty  concert  hall. 

What  a  dreary  picture  it  is  to  see  the  front  of  our  farm  homes  closed ;  go 
from  farm  to  farm  and  ail  to  have  the  same  funeral  asoect.  There  is  a  re- 
form needed  in  this  matter.  Mothers,  wives,  sisters  ana  daughters  are  the 
ones  to  accomplish  this.  Open  the  shutters  and  let  in  the  sunlight.  Don't 
furnish  the  farm  home  with  anything  but  what  you  can  use  every  day.  How 
often  are  the  children  denied  the  privilege  of  entering  the  parlor  and  un- 
ceremoniously hustled  out  if,  by  chance,  they  cross  the  thresnold  and  must 
be  content  with  a  glimpse  through  the  crack  in  the  door. 

One  reason  given  for  closing  the  parlors  is,  that  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  never  fit  to  receive  company  in,  if  used  all  the  time.  What  an  in- 
sult to  good  housekeepers,  who  pride  themselves  on  keeping  everything  neat 
and  in  order!  All  the  other  rooms  are  in  constant  use,  are  they  always  in 
-confusion?  Far  from  it.  Oh,  those  dreary,  fashionable  parlors,  how  they 
make  sepulchres  of  so  many  otherwise  pleasant  homes!  Open  them  and  make 
sitting  rooms  of  them,  where  the  family  can  enjoy  the  sweetest  of  life's  pleas- 
ures; build  family  altars,  then  make  them  so  delightful  to  infant,  youth  and 
the  aged  that  when  this  world  is  fading  from  earthly  vision  their  tender 
memory  and  associations  will  be  the  first  idea  of  Heaven. 

The  first  thing  to  do  to  make  the  farm  home  what  it  should  be  is  to  make 
it  attractive,  beautify  it,  add  to  it  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  that  most  all 
women  desire.  Put  flowers  on  the  window  sill,  even  if  they  do  make  dirt; 
open  the  piano  and  let  the  boys  and  girs  play  and  sing  when  they  wish,  yes, 
or  drum  on  it,  and  thus  make  the  home  so  attractive  for  them  they  will  not 
oare  to  go  elsewhere. 

Have  suitable  pictures  and  good  books  in  the  home;  take  a  few  magazines 
And  newspapers;  have  a  handy  kitchen,  and  above  all,  a  good  stove  or  range 
with  necessary  utensils,  to  save  steps  and  make  work  easy. 

Nothing  adds  so  much  to  make  cooking  easy  as  a  good  vegetable  garden, 
which  can  always  be  had  if  the  men  on  the  farm  will  look  after  it. 

We  can  make  our  home  attractive  by  having  pleasant  company  and  make 
their  visits  so  entertaining  they  will  come  often.  Our  city  cousins  have  not 
the  facility  for  entertaining  we  have.    Make  the  home  full  of  sunshine. 

Parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  children  practice  courtesy  and  polite  man- 
ners at  home  until  they  become  fixed  habits.  You  can  not  make  children  polite 
<and  courteous  by  mere  lecturing. 

Sometimes  we  hear  mothers  say  when  children  are  young  they  sit  on  their 
laps,  and  when  they  are  old  they  sit  on  their  hearts.  The  mothers  are  not 
alone  to  blame  for  this  condition  of  things;  fathers  should  set  the  example  by 
treating  their  wives  with  respect,  and  see  that  the  children  do  the  same.  Ask 
father  to  come  in  the  parlor;  though  he  be  clumsy  and  wears  rough  clothes 
he  will  appreciate  home  comforts;  tell  mother,  with  her  hands  all  hardened 
and  browned  with  toil,  that  she  is  an  ornament  to  the  parlor — a  word  of  praise 
is  worth  more  than  gold  to  her,  and  the  memory  of  it  will  check  many  a  hasty 
or  fault-finding  remark. 

We  have  read  and  listened  to  suggestions,  ways  and  means  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters.  Our  farmers'  wives  have  too  little 
brightness  in  their  lives,  they  have  too  little  help.  Most  farmers'  wives  say 
-cooking  is  the  hardest — so  much  of  it— yet  most  of  them  love  to  cook  when 
they  receive  compliments  upon  their  culinary  skill. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  economize,  allow  your  wife  to  prepare  fewer  things  for 
•dinner,  then  she  will  have  a  little  time  to  catch  her  breath  and  collet  her 
thoughts;  encourage  her  to  rest,  and  do  not  find  fault  because  she  can  not  do 
more.  If  we  want  the  lives  of  our  women  and  girles  to  be  more  social,  their 
lives  must,  first  of  all,  be  made  easier.  How  is  this  be  accomplished?  There 
is  too  much  work  being  done  on  our  farms  by  mothers  and  daughters  which 
ought  to  be  done  by  hired  help. 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  a  well  kept  house  and  a  beautiful  table,  but 
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the  best  cheer  of  every  home  must  come  from  the  heart  and  manner  of  the 
father  and  mother.  If  there  is  a  coldness  between  them,  all  the  wealth  in 
Klondike  can  not  make  the  home  what  it  should  be. 

Take  your  wives  to  church  and  to  other  places  where  they  would  like  to  go. 
Take  them  with  you,  even  if  you  are  going:  on  a  business  trip,  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  stay  alone  at  home  or  beg  for  your  society. 

Treat  your  own  wife,  the  mother  of  your  children,  as  good  as  some  other 
man's  wife;  give  her  a  gentle  caress  now  and  then.  Tell  her  sometimes  how 
nice  she  looks,  and  how  much  you  have  enjoyed  her  dinner,  if  not  quite  so 
good;  she  will  try  to  please  you  more  than  if  you  found  fault  with  her.  Don't 
leave  all  your  sweet  smiles  for  some  other  woman.  Your  wife  will  appreciate 
them  too.    Love  your  wives. 

Statistics  show  there  are  more  farmers'  wives  in  the  insane  asylum  than 
any  other  class  of  people.  Why?  So  much  monotony.  Farmers'  wives,  I 
want  to  tell  you  a  secret — get  ready  and  go  with  your  husbands,  and  nine  times 
out  of  ten  they  will  like  you  the  better  for  it. 

Nothing  in  the  home  needs  to  be  more  carefully  watched  and  cultivated 
than  the  conversation.  It  should  have  the  spirit  of  love.  Home  conversation 
needs  more  than  love  to  give  it  its  full  influence. 

Many  people,  desiring  to  do  right  in  all  things,  allow  themselves  to  fall  into 
the  habit  of  using  ungentle  and  even  unkind  words  to  those  around  them, 
when,  if  their  attention  were  called  to  the  fact  in  the  right  way,  they  would 
be  astonished  at  themselves;  they  mean  no  harm,  but  they  do  harm  both  to 
themselves  and  their  families. 

When  fathers  and  mothers  realize  the  responsibility  resting  on  them — the 
effect  their  influence  and  example  have  upon  their  children — we  shall  see  a 
noble  race  of  men  and  women. 

This  subject  should  be  one  of  great  interest  to  parents,  so  much  depends 
upon  our  boys  and  girls.  If,  by  anything  I  might  say,  I  could  persuade  one 
mother  to  watch  more  carefully  over  the  minds  of  her  children,  and  to  teach 
them  to  make  daily  companions  of  good  books,  I  should  feel  fully  repaid. 

Husbands,  if  you  wish  to  be  the  true  companions  of  your  wiv.es,  don't  allow 
yourself  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  drudge  and  money  catcher;  keep  your  in- 
tellect refreshed  by  reading;  read  to  your  wife  while  she  is  sewing  or  doing 
the  week's  mending. 

On  your  return  from  town  tell  her  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  that  she 
would  be  the  most  interested  in.    Such  things  promote  sociability  in  the  home. 

There  is  a  certain  condition  in  many  farm  homes  (and  I  fear  it  is  the  same 
in  too  many  other  homes),  that  is,  the  money  question.  There  are  some  men 
who  do  not  realize,  or  at  least  seem  to  forget,  that  their  wives  have  any  right 
in  money  matters  which  they  are  bound  to  respect.  A  wife  to  this  sort  or  a 
husband  is  much  the  same  as  a  servant.  If  she  wants  money  for  family  neces- 
sities, she  must  give  an  account  for  the  expenditure  of  every  cent;  if  shop- 
ping is  to  be  done,  she  must  go  to  him  for  the  money  to  purchase  even  a  spool 
of  thread  or  a  paper  of  pins. 

This  is  humiliating  to  a  sensitive  woman,  yet  there  are  such  instances.  If 
he  would  stop  and  consider,  he  would  not  do  this.  Put  money  in  your  wife's 
purse  and  send  her  out  shopping  and  she  will  make  one  dollar  go  as  far  as 
you  will  two;  consider  your  wife  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  income  for 
personal  and  family  expenses. 

A  man,  writing  to  his  family,  said:  **I  am  laying  a  good  foundation  and 
in  ten  years  I  will  be  rich."  **Oh,"  said  his  little  girl,  "that  is  a  long  time 
to  wait;  why,  I  shall  be  a  young  lady  then  and  not  have  had  any  good  times." 
Make  the  bridge  from  the  cradle  to  man  or  womanhood  as  long  as  vou  can. 
Let  your  children  be  children  as  lone:  as  they  will;  let  them  be  children  and 
not  apes  of  men  and  women.  Many  a  child  goes  astray,  not  because  there  is 
a  want  of  prayer  or  virtue  at  home,  but  because  there  is  lack  of  sunshine.  A 
child  needs  smiles  as  much  as  flowers  need  sunbeams.  Make  the  boys'  home 
the  happiest  spot  he  can  find,  and  he  will   prefer  it  to  all  other  places  of  re- 
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sort.  Care  for  carpets  has  driven  many  a  boy  to  love  the  sanded  floor  of  the 
grocery.  An  evening  spent  at  home  is  worth  more  to  any  man  or  boy  than  a 
week  spent  away  from  the  home  circle.  If  it  be  the  right  kind  of  a  home,  it 
is  elevating  and  refining  and  builds  up  a  barricade  against  evil  influences. 
We  must  do  what  we  can  to  start  our  boys  out  right,  and  they  will  not  abuse 
their  opportunities.  Instead  of  going  six  miles  on  the  Sabbath  to  a  lake  or 
river,  they  will  turn  out  of  their  own  accord  and  go  to  church,  perhaps  just  a 
little  proud.  Why?  Because,  when  they  go  to  the  river  they  have  nothing 
which  they  are  pleased  with  for  all  their  hard  work.  We  must  make  the  farm 
home  a  pleasant  place  for  our  sons,  fix  up  their  rooms  just  as  good  as  our 
daughters,  even  if  it  be  at  great  hazards,  it  will  come  out  right;  give  the 
children  some  enjoyments,  fix  up  a  sort  of  gymnasium;  buy  games  of  recre- 
ation such  as  your  tastes  approve.  A  very  good  game  for  ola  and  young  in 
the  farm  home  is  croconole.  Buy  above  all  things  good  books  and  plenty  of 
them.  Remember  some  book  in  your  childhood's  home,  what  influence  that 
book  has  had  on  your  whole  life;  some  one  book  furnishes  a  key  to  a  life. 

Sometimes  we  hear  farmers'  sons  say,  "Oh,  I  hain't  going  to  stay  here,  I 
am  going  to  town  where  I  can  have  fun;  it  is  killing  to  stay  on  the  farm." 
Hard  work  doesn't  kill.  Young  man,  you  must  do  your  best  and  hardest 
work  now;  don't  envy  great  men.  The  great  man,  with  his  weight  of  years 
and  cares  envies  you  every  time  he  passes  you  by,  and  if  you  can't  be  a 
leader  you  can  be  something  just  as  useful. 

Alexander  Hamilton  once  said  to  a  friend :  "Men  give  me  credit  for  genius. 
All  the  genius  I  have  lies  just  in  this:  When  I  have  a  subject  before  me  I 
study  it  profoundly;  day  and  night  it  is  before  me."  Young  men,  go  to 
work;  put  your  hands  to  something  and  stop  building  castles  in  the  air.  If 
you  will  only  believe  it,  the  world's  heroes  are  not  chosen  from  the  world's 
do-nothings. 

I  read  a  little  article  not  long  ago  which  impressed  me  very  much.  A  cer- 
tain Chicago  merchant,  who  after  years  of  toil,  suddenly  found  himself  bank- 
rupt, though  the  long  years  he  had  been  devoting  to  business,  rising  early 
and  staying  late  and  long  away  from  wife  and  children ,  after  all  his  toil  ana 
sacrifice,  was  sadly  disappointed  in  anticipated  wealth.  A  friend  meeting 
him,  asked,  "What  will  you  do  no\*f"  He  laughingly  said,  "I  guess  I  will 
go  home  and  get  acquainted  with  my  wife  and  children." 

This  storey  carries  a  wise  lesson.  In  our  haste  and  devotion  to  business 
we  care  too  little  for  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  home.  For  six  days  the 
lash  of  business  drives  men  on  and  the  family  are  only  seen  for  a  short  time 
each  day.  At  last  the  father  awakes  to  the  fact  that  his  children  have  been 
quietly  leaving  him. 

Our  children  are  with  us  for  a  night  and  on  the  morrow  are  eone ;  the  babe 
who  laughed  and  played  in  your  home  is  now  a  man  in  a  distant  city. 

Young  man,  you  can  do  much  towards  making  your  home  bright  and  social. 
You  ought  to  feel  that  your  honor  is  involved  in  what  your  home  is  and  in  the 
character  and  dignity  of  your  sisters.  There  is  no  insult  which  you  should 
sooner  rebuke  than  one  offered  to  them.  If  you  would  have  others  esteem 
and  honor  them,  you  must  esteem  and  honor  them  yourself.  Treat  them 
with  far  less  reserve,  but  with  no  less  delicacy  than  you  would  the  most  gen- 
teel stranger.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  girls  that  they 
are  to  stand  side  by  side  with  their  brothers  in  any  business  transaction. 
This  will  develop  their  dignity  and  independence;  it  will  make  them  less  care- 
less and  selfish  and  give  them  a  larger  and  more  earnest  meaning  of  life. 

If  we  want  our  women  and  girls  on  the  farm  to  be  changed,  their  lives 
must  be  made  easier  and  brighter.  There  are  innumerable  things  written 
how  to  help  the  farmers'  wives.  Some  city  writers  say,  "Give  them  the  old 
spinning  wheel  back  to  keep  them  busy  and  they  won't  want  any  recreation." 

But  when  we  realize  that  work  is  not  all  in  this  world,  and  when  we  live  to 
?et  all  the  enjoyment  out  of  life  we  can,  there  will  be  less  drive  and  more 
eisure  to  get  acquainted  with  our  families;  we  will  let  the  sunshine  into  our 
ives,  too  many  of  which  are  like  closed  rooms. 
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Life  was  made  to  live  in  and  not  merely  to  exist  in,  and  anyone  who  looks 
upon  work  as  the  all  important  aim  of  life  does  nothing  but  exist. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  to  be  noticed  around  the  farm  homes  at 
the  present  time.  The  lawns  have  more  or  less  flowering  shrubs  and  bloom- 
ing plants.  It  is  by  attending  to  little  matters  like  these  that  contentment 
comes  to  the  wife  and  children.  There  is  something  to  take  their  attention 
from  their  daily  work,  something  to  give  them  pleasure. 

How  beautiful  the  boulevards  of  our  cities  look!  The  roads  in  front  or 
along  our  farms  can  be  made  to  look  just  as  pretty  and  at  the  cost  of  only  a 
little  trouble.  It  is  little  things  like  these  that  add  to  the  farm  home  and 
help  to  make  it  brighter. 

If  the  women  of  our  farms  would  form  among  themselves  circles  or  clubs 
for  the  study  of  natural  history  or  some  other  good  book,  they  might  choose 
and  form  ways  and  means  for  doing  housework  the  best  and  easiest,  and 
once  a  month  serve  a  simple  tea  and  ask  your  husbands  to  join  you.  There 
are  literary  societies  which  can  be  made  very  interesting  and  entertaining  for 
both  old  and  young,  each  farm  house  taking  turns  in  entertaining. 

Then  a  dinner  club,  where  each  member  gives  one  dinner  to  the  club  dur- 
ing the  season  at  his  nome,  has  been  found  to  be  a  success.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  Grange  have  done  much  to  promote  sociability  and  intellectual- 
ity. 

The  social  atmosphere  of  the  farm  home  has  been  growing  brighter  in  our 

Eart  of  the  country  since  the  organization  of  the  Farmers'  Institute.  It  has 
een  a  great  educator  and  also  promoter  of  sociability.  When  our  Institute 
organized,  at  the  first  session  very  few  were  present.  1  believe  there  were 
but  three  women.  We  met  in  a  little  room  in  the  court  house,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  not  an  auditorium  large  enough  in  Joliet  to  accommo- 
date the  great  audience.  Farmers  and  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters  have 
assisted  our  noble  president,  A.  Allen  Francis,  in  this  good  work.  Some  of 
our  farmers  have  surprised  us  by  their  papers.  They  nave  brought  out  fine 
ideas  of  golden  thought.  I  think  it  must  be  that  ideas  are  formed  in  the 
country  that  would  never  come  to  city  friends. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  young  people,  never  refuse  to  write  a  paper  offered 
you  by  the  institute,  for  you  don't  know  how  much  you  can  do  until  you  try, 
and  it  will  come  to  you,  little  by  little;  work  and  think  as  you  never  did  be- 
fore. There  is  nothing  worth  the  having  without  labor.  It  will  help  to  make 
these  meetings  dearer  to  you  and  draw  you  out  as  nothing  else  ever  could. 

Mrs.  Oglesby:  Mrs.  Dunlap  has  something  to  say  to  us  of  the 
women's  meeting  this  aftesnoon. 

Mrs.  Dunlap  reported  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— I  certainly  feel  that  I  have  had  two  surprises 
this  evening;  one,  that  I  am  considered  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  and  an- 
other in  the  curiosity  of  the  men  of  this  Institute. 

As  many  are  aware,  this  afternoon  we  held  a  woman's  meeting  from  which 
the  men  deemed  themselves  excluded  for  some  reason  or  other,  but  two  of 
them  showed  their  courage  and  took  down  the  bars  and  entered.  But  the 
rest  of  them,  their  curiosity  is  getting  a  little  ahead  of  them,  and  now  at  the 
first  meeting  that  follows  they  ask  us  to  come  and  report  that  meeting. 

I  certainly  am  proud  that  I  can  come  here  as  a  farmer's  wife  and  report  to 
you  the  results  of  that  meeting  this  afternoon,  and  I  wish  it  were  possible 
that  I  might  bring  to  you  in  the  greatness  in  which  it  abounded  there  today 
the  enthusiasm  and  also  the  inspiration  received  by  many  of  us.  Today  we 
have  organized  the  Illinois  Domestic  Science  Association  permanently.  We 
have  elected  our  president  and  secretary  and  vice  president,  and  have 
adopted  our  constitution,  and  I  hope  that  the  constitution,  perhaps  with 
amendments,  may  last  for  years,  and  that  the  result  of  that  constitution  may 
be  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  farmers  of  Illinois  have 
given  the  women  an  opportunity  that  they  have  long  wished  for  by  making  it 
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possible  for  us  to  organize  in  this  way  and  cooperate  with  you  in  your  insti- 
tute work.  And  I  hope  that  it  is  possible  that  next  year  we  will  have  every 
county  that  is  organized  for  the  farmers  also  organized  for  the  women. 

We  had  in  our  report  today  the  report  of  twenty-six  counties  already  organized 
in  this  line,  and  we  also  had  twenty  delegates  there  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
which  we  think  is  wonderful  for  the  first  meeting.  I  wish  that  I  could  bring 
to  you  some  of  the  thoughts  expressed  today  and  the  entusiasm  when  they 
discussed  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Domestic  Science  Association — to  teach 
this  science  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  State — and  it  was  thoroughly 
and  well  discussed.  And  I  wish  to  say  that  we  had  with  us  two  of  the  promi- 
nent workers  of  the  land,  Mrs.  Kedzie  and  Mrs.  Rorer,  who  gave  us  of  their 
wisdom  and  advice  much  that  was  helpful,  and  we  feel  that  we  were  more 
than  blest  in  the  number  of  women  of  ability  that  were  present  this  afternoon 
to  encourage  us  in  our  first  meeting.  There  were  resolutions  offered,  one 
recommending  this  work  at  our  State  University  in  establishing  a  domestic 
science  department  and  the  placing  of  a  hall  among  its  buildings.  There  was 
also  a  resolution  offered  thanking  the  good  women  of  this  wonderful  and 
beautiful  city  of  Princeton  for  their  reception  to  us  and  their  kindness  in  re- 
ceiving us  into  their  homes  and  their  hearts,  and  making  us  feel  that  we 
were  actually  of  them.  We  also  had  a  resolution  offered  thanking  the  officers 
of  this  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  work  they  have  done  for  this  organization 
in  abbetting  and  helping  us  to  form  it,  for  without  them  it  would  never  have 
been  accomplished.  And  we  also  had  a  resolution  offered  wishing  to  sanc- 
tion that  bill  that  is  to  be  presented  asking  for  a  library  donation  for  a  trav- 
eling library  throughout  the  State,  and  if  I  had  the  time  I  would  like  to  speak 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  traveling  library. 

I  do  not  know  as  there  was  anything  else  of  very  great  importance.  Only 
the  paper  that  was  read  on  organization  I  hope  you  will  all  be  able  to  read, 
because  there  is  much  of  it  that  will  help  us  throughout  organizations  in  the 
State.  But  I  again  appeal  to  you  as  farmers,  and  farmers'  wives,  and  as 
people  of  this  great  and:  wonderful  State  of  Illinois,  that  you  aid  us  in  this 
work  of  making  better  homes.  And  think  not  that  the  money  is  wasted  that 
you  give  toward  placing  it  among  the  studies  of  your  schools,  and  think  not 
that  you  can  not  "afford  it;  you  can  not  afford  to  do  without  it,  and  I  pray 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  not  only  our  towns  and  cities  may  pos- 
sess these  advantages,  and  the  girls  and  the  boys,  if  they  want  it,  may  have 
it  in  the  country  districts.  That  problem  is  going  to  be  solved,  and  it  will  be 
solved  by  the  women  helping,  and  I  trust  you  will  all  send  forth  your  best 
efforts  to  the  women  of  this  State  who  are  laboring  to  bring  the  homes  and 
the  labor  of  the  homes  to  a  higher,  purer  and  better  plane  of  existence. 


Convention  of  Delegates  Illinois  Farmers  Institutes. 

The  convention  of  delegates  called  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes  for  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts of  even  numbers  met  in  Apollo  Hall,  Princeton,  February  23, 
1899,  at  8:30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  following: 

NOTICE  OF  MEETING. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  Congressional  Districts  will  meet 
for  conferance  at  8:30  o'clock  a.  m.  Thursday,  February  23,  1899,  to 
select  directors  for  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes  for  the  Congres- 
sional Districts  of  even  numbers  as  provided  in  the  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  creating  the  same,  and  after  the  reports  by  congressional 
delegations  of  the  election  of  directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  two 
years  as  members  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  A.  F.  Moore,  President  of 

the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Mills,  of  Springfield,  was  made  secretary. 

The  president  stated  that  the  law  provided  for  the  election  at  this 
meeting  of  one  director  from  each  Congressional  District  of  the  State 
of  even  numbers,  said  director  to  be  selected  by  the  delegates  from 
the  districts  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute. 

The  convention  on  motion  took  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  to 
enable  the  delegates  present  to  be  assembled  by  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  selecting  directors  for  the  even  numbered 
districts  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

After  recess  the  delegates  again  assembled  and  were  called  to 
order  by  President  Moore. 

Reports  of  the  congressional  delegations  were  then  called  for  from 
the  districts  of  even  numbers  as  to  the  election  of  directors  for  the 
ensuing  two  years,  as  provided  in  the  act  creating  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute. 

Reports  of  delegates  from  the  respective  districts  and  the  directors 
elected  from  the  even  numbered  districts  were  then  presented,  read 
to  the  convention  composed  of  all  delegates  assembled,  and  ordered 
spread  upon  the  records,  viz.: 

SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Director  elected  1899-1900,  W.  R.  Goodwin,  Chicago.  Officers  district  del- 
egation, Johnathan  Periam,  chairman;  Miller  Purvis,  sectretary.  Delegates 
appointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
in  said  election: 


County. 

Delegates. 

Post  Office. 

Cook 

Chicago 

•  • 

H.  P.  Thurston 

» • 

4  • 

•  • 

FOURTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


Director  elected  1899-1900,  George  H.  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Officers  dis- 
trict delegation,  Jonathan  Periam,  chairman-;  Miller  Purvis,  secretary. 
Delegates  appointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  in  said  election: 


County. 

Delegates. 

Post  Office. 

Cook 

Johnathan  Periam... 

Chicago 

. . 

H.  P.  Thurston 

•  • 

•  • 

Miller  Purvis 

«• 
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SIXTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


Director  elected  1899-1900,  William  Stewart,  Chicago.  Officers  district 
delegation,  Johuathan  Periam,  chairman,  Miller  Purvis,  secretary.  Delegates 
appointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
in  said  election : 


County. 

Delegates. 

Post  Office. 

Cook 

Johnatban  Periam 

Chicago 

• . 

H.  F.  Thurston 

•  • 

*  « 

Miller  Purvis 

4  » 

EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


Director  elected  1899-1900,  C.  D.  Bartlett^Bartlett.  Officers  district  dele- 
gation, J.  B.  Wheeler,  chairman;  E.  J.  W.  Deitz,  secretary.  Delegates 
appointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
in  said  election: 


County. 


Delegates. 


Post  Office. 


DeEalb... 

DuPage.. 

Grundy. 

»  4 
I  * 

Kane       . 

Kendall.' .' 
McHenry, 

»  a 


Byron  Wyman 

H.  B.  Gurler 

Hiram  Holcomb 

E.J.  W.  Deitz 

Willis  A.  Clark 

Robt.  H.  Dewey 

Mrs.  Clara  Harford. 
P.  B.F.Wheeler.... 

L.  B.  Wright 

E.  B.  Spencer 

R.  A.  McClelland.  .. 

Alonzo  Stansel 

Edmund  Seely 


Sycamore 

DeKalb 

Sycamore 

Downers  Grove. 

Carbon  Hill 

Mazon 

Verona 

St.  Charles 

Elgin 

Kaneville 

Yorkville 

•  * 


TENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


Director  elected  1899-1800,  J.  H.  Coolidge,  Galesburg.  Officers  district 
delegation,  B.  F.  Fountaine,  chairman;  F.  S.  Melvin,  secretary.  Delegates 
appointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Tenth  Congressional  District 
in  said  election : 


County. 

Delegates. 

Post  Office. 

Henry 

Charles  Malcolm 

Cambridge 

•  • 

Frank  S.  Melvin 

Genesis 

*  * 

John  N.  Morgan 

Knox . .  T  T ,  T  T  T  r 

G.  W.  Gale 

Galesburg 

.  • 

Hnirh  Oreiff 

Oneida. 

••      H.S.  Sisson 

Mercer. 


Rock  Island. 


Stark. 


»  4 


Whiteside 


John  Montgomery ;  Aledo. 

George  Walker iViola 

A.  L.  Woodham j  New  Windsor. 

L.  O.  Johns South  Moline.. 


B.  F.  Fountaine. 
George  McCaskin. 
Geo.N.  Buff  urn... 
John  A.  Colian.... 

John  Dewey 

JohnFluck 

Leeman  Ramsey.. 
Edward  Devene.. 


Andalusia. 
Rock  Island. 
LaFayette..  . 

Wyoming 

Toulon 

Sterling 

Rock  Falls... 
Deer  Grove.. 
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TWELFTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


Director  elected  1899-1900,  Frank  I.  Mann,  Gilman.  Officers  district  dele- 
gation, David  Brumback,  chairman;  C.  E.  Poster,  secretary.  Delegates  ap- 
pointed to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District 
in  said  election: 


County. 

Delegates. 

Post  Office. 

Iroouois 

l  > 

4  t 

Kankakee 

0.  S.  Day iWaldron 

. . 

4  4 

Vermillion 

R.  C.  Smith 

Rid  ere  Farm 

•  • 

•  • 

FOURTEENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Director  elected  1899-1900,  Oliver  Wilson,  Magnolia.  Officers  district  dele- 
gation, A.  L.  Turner,  chairman;  Charles  E.  Hummel,  secretary.  Delegates 
appointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Fourteenth  Congressional 
District  in  said  election : 


County. 


Delegates. 


Post  Office. 


Pulton 

4  4 
4  4 

Mason. 


4  • 

4  4 


Marshall. 

4  4 


Peoria. . . 
Putnam. 


Lewiston 
Bishop... 


H.  B.  Rice Lewiston 

C.  C.  McUutcheon Norris. 

L.  P.  Ross 

Charles  £.  Hummel 

John  H.  Messman 

Lena  McHarvy. 

C.J.  Held 

Alfred  Judd 

A  L.  Turner 


Mason  City 

Lacon 

Winona..... 


Tazewell. 


George  Gregory 
J.  E.  Barnard... 
J.  M.  Winship  .. 


SIXTEENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Director  elected  1899-1900,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester.  Officers  district  dele- 
gation, H.  J.  Westlake,  chairman;  Thomas  F.  Ferris,  secretary.  Delegates 
appointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Sixteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  said  election : 


County. 


Delegates. 


Post  Office. 


Calhoun 

4  4 
4    4 

Cass. 


J.  Powler GoldenEaffle. 

S.  J.  Merida Mozier 

C.  L.Wood 


Hamburg: 


Greene. 
Jersey  . 


Macoupin. 
Morgan.... 
Pike 


J.  S.  Chapman 

Thomas  P.  Perns. 
W.  H.  Pulkerson., 


Jersey  ville... 


4   4 
4  4 


Scott. 


H.  J.  Westlake. 
W.  R.  Wells  ... 

C.  G.  Winn 

J.  C.  Andreas... 

A.  P.  Grout 

Georgre  Hawk.. 


Pittsfleld 


Grigg-sville. 
I  Manchester, 
!  Winchester 
Merritt 
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EIGHTEENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 

Director  elected  1899-1900,  E.  W.  Burroughs,  Edwardsville.  Officers  district 
delegation,  F.  F.  Thacker,  chairman;  Lee  S.  Dorsey,  secretary.  Delegates 
appointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District  in  said  election : 


County. 


Delegates. 


Post  Office. 


Bond |F.  F.  Thacker. 


George  Hines. 

W.  C.  Lochman. 
Fayette. 

Madison E.  W.  Burroughs. 

"       Lee  S.  Dorsey 

Frank  Troeckler. 

Edward  Grimes.. 

E.  C.  Rickards... 

E.  C.  Simison 


Sorento. 

•  4 

Reno 


Montgomery. 


Moultrie 
Shelby.. 


James  F.  Kull.... 
A.  H.  McTaggart 
C.  M.  Sargent 


Edwardsville 

Moro 

Mitchell 

Raymond 

Hillsboro 

White  Oak.... 


Strasbnry 

Pina. 

Windsor.. 


TWENTIETH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


i 

Director  elected  1899-1900,  L.  N.  Beal.  Mt.  Vernon.  Officers  district  dele- 
gation, Wm.  Hutchinson,  chairman;  Paul  Chipman,  secretary.  Delegates 
appointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Twentieth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  said  election : 


County. 

Delegate. 

Post  Office. 

• 

Clay 

Edwards 

Albert  Fewkes 

Albion 

Bone  Gap 

•  • 

M.  E.  Shurtliff 

PrM»klip ,--.-.,--.- 1  t 

•  • 

J.  W.  Vancil 

•  • 

Gallatin 

Hardin 

Jefferson 

M*..  Vernon - 

•  • 

John  R.  Piercy 

•  4 

•  t 

Mrs,  L.  N.  Beal 

•  t 

- 

Wabash 

Wayne 

N.  C.  Davis 

•  t 

•  • 

J.  G.  Wright 

•  • 

t  « 

White 

— 11  F. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


Directors  elected  1899-1900, .    Officers  district  delega- 
tion,   r,  chairman; ,  secretary.    Delegates  ap- 

Eointed  to  represent  County  Institutes  in  the  Twenty-second  Congressional 
^strict  in  said  election : 


County. 

Delegate. 

Post  Office. 

Williamson 

* 

The  following  list  of  Directors  reported  by  the  respective  district  delega- 
tions as  having  been  duly  elected  pursuant  to  law  Directors  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  for  1899-1900  by  the  delegates  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Princeton,  February  23,  1899,  was  read  and  ordered  by  the  Con- 
vention to  be  spread  upon  the  records,  viz: 


District. 


Name  of  Director. 


Post  Office. 


2d    District. 

4th 

6th 

8th 

10th 

12th 

14th 

16th 

18th 

20th 

22d 


W.  R.Goodwin 

George  H.  Cleveland. 

William  Stewart 

C.  D.  Bartlett 

, J.  H.  Coolidge 

P.  I.  Mann 

Oliver  Wilson 

A.  P.  Grout 

E.  W.  Burroughs 

L.  N.  Beal'. 


Chicago 


Bartlett 

(lalesbur? 

Oilman 

Magnolia 

Winchester  .. 
Edwardsville. 
Mt.  Vernon... 


On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Charles  F.  Mills, 

Secretary. 


Amos  F.  Moore, 

Chairman. 


Thursday,  February  28,  1899. 


MORNING   SESSION. 


The  convention  was  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  Ernest  Evans,  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  of  Princeton,  Illinois: 

Our  Father,  we  come  to  Thee  this  morning:  to  invoke  Thy  divine  blessing 
upon  this  last  day's  session. , 
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We  pray,  our  Father,  that  we  may  come  before  Thee  these  few  moments 
thoughtfully  and  earnestly.  We  recognize  Thee  as  the  Giver  of  every  true 
and  perfect  gift.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  all  things  come  through  thy 
hands,  and  our  Father  Thou  hast  given  to  us  the  richest  of  gifts  spiritual  and 
gifts  that  pertain  to  our  material  welfare,  the  gifts  that  come  from  field  and 
forest. 

We  pray  our  Father  this  morning  that  we  may  lift  up  our  hearts  to  Thee  in 
praise  and  thanksgiving  for  Thy  riches  Thou  hast  given  to  us,  for  the  fields 
and  forests  and  Thy  words.  We  pray  that  we  may  remember  the  fact  that 
all  these  good  and  perfect  gifts  come  from  Thee. 

This  morning  Father,  let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  this  people,  who  represent 
the  great  farming  industries  or  our  State. 

And  we  pray  that  Thou  will  help  them  as  they  toil  or  superintend  the  toil 
that  goes  on  in  the  field  and  orchard  that  they  may  remember  that  Thou  art 
the  one  who  gives  us  the  rain.  Thou  hast  said  that  as  long  as  the  world  shall 
stand  sunshine  and  harvest,  and  seed  time  shall  not  fail.  Thou  hast  verified 
them  to  us  year  by  year.  We  have  faith  in  Thy  written  word  and  in  Thy 
blessings  yet  to  come.  We  receive  Thy  gift9  by  working  with  Thee.  Man's 
communion  with  God  is  the  only  means  of  having  all  these  gifts. 

We  pray  Thy  blessing  this  morning  upon  this  people  who  have  come  to 
consider  plans  and  study  methods  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  larger  things  in  the 
fields  they  have  chosen  for  their  own.  Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  them  in 
their  study  and  let  them  have  large  and  beneficial  results.  We  pray  not  only 
for  Thy  blessing  in  this  respect,  but  bless  us  as  we  assemble  here  together 
that  we  may  be  sweetened  with  the  ties  of  friendship,  that  there  may  be  a 
tightening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship,  and  grant  that  there  may  be  spiritual 
results  through  these. 

Help  them  all  to  understand  as  they  toil  for  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  for 
the  things  nature  gives  that  there  are  tumps  nobler  and  grander  than  these. 

Bless  the  great  industry  they  represent  all  over  our  Stato  and  grant  Father 
that  Thy  blessing  and  power  may  be  with  these  men  who  work  earnestly  and 
study  earnestly  and  pray  earnestly  to  Thee  for  Thy  blessing. 

Grant  that  they  may  leave,  when  they  adjourn,  with  pleasant  thoughts  and 
recollections,  and  make  them  strong  to  toil  in  the  lines  they  have  chosen. 

We  ask  all  these  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior. 

Vocal  solo — Mrs.  Bailey,  Princeton. 

Vocal  solo — Miss  Clara  Allen,  Princeton. 

Hon.  Amos  F.  Moore,  presiding. 

I  believe  we  are  to  hear  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Grale,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Your  committee  on  resolutions,  has  decided  to  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  have  asked  the  General 
Assembly  for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  be  expended  in  the  construction 
of  a  building  for  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and 

Whereas,  A  committee  of  farmers  appointed  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  In- 
stitute have  carefully  examined  into  the  wants  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  find  that  said  sum  is  imperatively  needed  to  economically  construct 
and  equip  said  building,  and 

Whereas,  With  great  unanimity  the  County  Institutes  of  Illinois  have 
urged  the  great  importance  of  appropriating  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  said  purpose;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  farmers  of  the  State  assembled  in  annual  session  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers1  Institute  request  that  not  less  than  $150,000  be  appropriated 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  for  the  much  needed  building  for  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Champaign,  and  the  equipments  therefor. 
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Which  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Whereas,  Anything  that  will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
education  must  result  m  increased  benefit  to  all  the  people;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  an  easy  text  book  containing  the  principles  of  agriculture 
should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  and  that  we  respectfully 
request  the  General  Assembly  to  so  amend  the  school  law  as  to  make  the 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  obligatory. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  fundamental  importance  of  Domestic  Econ- 
omy, and  note  with  satisfaction  the  effective  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  organized  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Institute;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  recognize  the  work  of  this  association  and  of  the  County 
Domestic  Science  Associations  that  are  being  organized  through  its  efforts  as 
auxiliary  to  and  a  part  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  of  Illinois. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Whereas,  There  is  an  undue  amount  of  food  adulteration  within  our  State, 
and,  whereas  the  sale  of  inferior  foods,  or  substitutes  for  food,  is  a  menance 
to  public  health  and  an  injustice  to  the  farming  interests  of  Illinois;  there- 
fore, be  it 

.  Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Farmers1  Institute  here  assembled  favor  and  en- 
endorse  the  Dunlap  Pure  Food  Bill. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Whereas,  Through  the  findings  of  science  the  principle  of  Domestic  Econ- 
omy have  become  teachable,  and 

Whereas,' It  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  womankind  to  keep  the  home, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  they  have  the  right  to  be  instructed  in  Domestic  Science  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  taught  both  in  the  University  and  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Carried  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  "State  Farmers'  Institute'7  are  especially 
du.e,  and  are  hereby  unanimously  tendered  to  citizens  of  Princeton  for  their 
cordial  hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to  us  upon  every  opportunity 
during  our  sojourn  in  their  midst. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  under  additional  obligations  to  the  local  committees 
for  their  kindly  attentions  and  also  to  Princeton  for  the  use  of  this  fine  aud- 
ience room  "Apollo  Hall."  To  the  young  ladies  and  the  gentlemen  who  have 
furnished  us  with  an  excellent  program  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music  our 
thanks  are  most  gratefully  extended.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Press  who  have  kindly  printed  copious  notes  of  our  proceedings. 

Carried  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  growing  and  feeding  of  live  stock  in  some 
of  its  various  forms  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  highest  type  of  farm- 
ing and  that  animal  husbandry  merits  and  needs  all  the  stimulus  and  encour- 
agement that  can  be  given  to  it  in  Illinois,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  topics  relating  to  animal  husbandry  and 
live  stock  improvements  be  more  generally  introduced  and  discussed  at  the 
different  County  Institutes  the  coming  season  and  that  we  commend  and 
heartily  indorse  the  efforts  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  in 
co-operating  with  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  advancing  the  interest  of  im- 
proved live  stock  in  all  honorable  and  legitimate  ways. 
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Unanimously  carried. 

President  Moore:     We  will  now  continue  the  regular  program: 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  this  morning  Mrs. 
Oglesby  who  will  give  us  a  paper  on  "Woman's  Building  on  the  State 
Fair  Grounds." 

Mrs.  Oglesby  delivered  the  following  paper: 

"We  have  so  long  been  studying  only  books  in  our  public  schools,  that  do- 
mestic economy  ana  the  use  of  the  hands,  is  fast  growing  to  be  one  of  our 
lost  arts.  In  response  to  a  universal  return  of  interest  in  this  practical  part 
of  life,  the  members  of  the  State*  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes throughout  Illinois,  desire  to  erect  a  'Woman's  Home  Building/  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds,  where  the  initial  knowledge  of  this  some  time  lost 
practice  may  be  sown,  and  in  time  brought  to  the  full  perfection  that  intel- 
lectual study  now  enjoys.  It  is  of  much  interest  to  know  that  cooking  is  now 
scientifically  taught  abroad  in  all  the  civilized  countries  in  the  public  schools. 
Germany  and  Switzerland  lead  with  this  most  important  branch  of  domestic 
knowledge,  followed  by  France  and  England.  There  is  more  said  and  done 
on  this  subject  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  than  in  America.  True  we  have 
introduced  in  some  of  our  public  schools  this  most  necessary  study  and  with 
our  accustomed  youthful  energy,  may,  in  two  years  have  far  outstripped  our 
older  neighbors.  We  are  a  country  yet  adolescent  and  *  do  with  our  might 
whatsoever  our  hands  findeth  to  do.' 

"As  the  first  and  most  important  exhibit  in  our  proposed  Woman's  Build- 
ing, will  be  the  scientific  combination  and  preparation  of  food,  to  secure  its 
full  value  for  human  beings,  I  preface  my  notes  by  asking  especial  attention 
to  the  importance  of  having  our  girls  taught  domestic  economy.  To  me,  (per- 
haps because  I  am  only  a  domestic  woman)  the  first  and  most  imperative 
knowledge  for  girls  is  'home  making.'  The  domestic  science  which  includes 
food,  its  nutritive  and  healthful  combination  and  preparation,  sanitation, 
dairy,  economy  and  needle  work. 

"Our  girls  are  taught  many  things  in  the  public  schools  that  might  better  be 
left  out,  and  the  more  constantly  used  and  demanded  knowledge  of  home- 
making  substituted.  Domestic  science  does  not  come  to  our  girls  intuitively, 
as  many  people  imagine,  but  is  the  result  of  much  training,  thought  and  ex- 
perience, the  last,  that  hardest  of  all  teachers.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law. 
*A  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.'  is  in  scripture  the  highest  type  of  beauty. 
'Home'  is  the  most  sacred  word,  the  dearest  spot  on  earth.  A  woman  who 
can  make  home  beautiful,  is  she  not  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  factor 
in  civilization?  Is  it  not  vitally  important  that  the  young  girl  chosen  by  the 
young  man  for  his  helpmate,  should  already  know  how  to  make  the  new 
home  comfortable  and  beautiful  on  the  wages  or  income  the  man  is  expected 
to  provide?  Ought  she  to  come  to  her  husband  without  this  knowledge? 
When  hearing  of  proposed  marriages  we  are  told  the  man  is  industrious  and 
able  to  take  care  of  the  girl,  do  we  ask  if  the  girl  has  the  requisite  domestic 
and  economical  training  to  bring  to  the  new  home  as  her  share  of  the  partner- 
ship? How  often  must  she  struggle  through  ignorant  experiment  to  the  proper 
care  of  the  husband's  money  confided  to  ner  charge?  Or  becoming  discour- 
aged by  the  many  and  fatiguing  difficulties  confronting  her,  resign  herself  in 
despair  to  getting  on  'anyhow.'  Shall  traini  ng  them  in  home-making  be  with- 
heldfrom  her?  Shall  we  not  all.  men  and  women,  see  to  it  that  home-making 
by  early  training  in  domestic  economy  may  become  so  much  easier,  so  much 
more  economical,  so  much  more  scientific  that  all  our  girls  shall  prefer  it  be- 
fore all  other  eruploj'ments? 

"As  I  write  I  am  reminded  that  some  of  the  most  accomplished  home-makers 
have  been  the  greatest  rulers,  scientists,  aud  authors.  Maria  Theresa,  em- 
press of  Austria;  Mary  Somerville,  author  of  the  first  physical  geography, 
and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  whose  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' has  been  translated 
into  more  languages  than  any  book  ever  written,  except  the  Bible.    And  so 
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we  might  enumerate  famous  women  whose  first  thought  was  the  domestic  cir- 
cle of  home.  While  it  is  necessary  that  some  of  our  heroic  young  girls  must 
go  out  into  the  business  world,  that  sad  fact  need  not  prevent  them  from  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  domestic  arts,  and  we  believe  they  may  add  (as  famous 
women  have  donefto  this  business  knowledge  the  first  and  important  one  of 
'home-making.'  The  above  notes  but  faintly  show  of  what  inestimable  value 
to  women  this  gift  of  the  woman's  building  will  prove.  We  believe  it  will  in- 
augurate in  our  public  schools  the  practice  and  study  of  domestic  economy. 
The  Woman's  building  should  be  designed  by  a  woman  architect,  the  rooms 
(as  far  as  possible  in  a  public  building)  to  be  what  a  home  requires.  A  con- 
veniently planned  kitchen  in  the  most  complete  working  order,  a  dairy, 
laundry,  sitting  room  and  sleeping  rooms.  In  this  fair  building,  doubly 'fair,' 
we  would  demonstrate  and  exhibit  the  easiest  (because  the  simplest  is  always 
the  best)  way  to  cook,  wash  dishes  and  clothes,  care  for  milk,  make  butter 
and  cheese,  all  as  far  as  possible  with  the  labor  saving  devices  invented  and 
shown  by  the  exhibitors  at  the  State  Fair.  So  by  knowing  *how'  to  do, 
domestic  work  (instead  of  being  drudgery)  may  become  a  beautiful  and  fas- 
cinating employment.  It  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  see  the  simplest 
manner  of  food  preparation,  to  ventilate  and  purify  kitchen,  sitting  and  sleep- 
ing rooms,  to  wash  the  articles  used,  to  keep  everything  pure  and  sanitary 
with  the  labor  saving  devices  proven  to  be  practical. 

"The  seats  in  the  cooking  exhibit  will  be  raised  above  the  working  platform 
as  in  an  opera  house,  so  the  work  will  be  well  in  view  of  the  audience.  (The 
dairy  and  lunch  rooms  and  other  apartments  on  the  first  floor.)  There  ou^ht 
to  be  also  in  this  building  what  we  had  at  the  Columbian  Fair,  a  room  tor 
public  comfort  for  women  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  for  rearrangement  of  toilet, 
and  a  place  for  the  babies,  (God  bless  them).  For  many  mothers  see  a  fair 
or  any  other  amusement  but  seldom,  unless  accompanied  by  these  small  an- 
gels. One  week  before  the  fair,  (the  Monday  before  the  opening  Monday) 
tne  cooking  lectures  will  begin,  under  the  most  competent  instructor  on 
domestic  science  in  the  United  States.  It  is  proposed  that  a  representative 
young  woman  from  each  county,  (the  first  year  from  the  county  seats,  there- 
after from  other  townships  in  numerical  order)  shall  be  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  her  expenses  to  be  paid  to  and  from  the  fair,  to  receive  this 
two  week's  course  of  instruction.  There  will  be  twelve  lessons  given,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lessons  in  marketing,  preparation  and  economical  serving  of  food 
under  this  famous  instructor  in  domestic  science.  The  women  having  the 
advantage  of  this  fortnight's  study  will  be  required  to  give  representatives  of 
each  family  in  her  township  the  benefit  of  her  instruction.  This  might  be 
easily  accomplished  by  arranging  a  meeting  of  one  member  from  different 
families  in  some  convenient  house  in  a  neighborhood,  each  one  bringing  such 
articles  of  food  to  be  prepared  as  the  young  instructor  may  prescribe.  These 
twelve  lessons,  during  the  year,  would  then  be  taught  to  many  people.  It 
would  be  very  useful  too,  if  the  women  would  give  some  of  these  lessons  at 
the  county  fairs  and  Farmers'  Institutes,  so  that  as  many  people  as  possible 
may  profit  from  them.  Mrs.  Rorer,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Cooking 
School,  and  world  famous  as  the  lecturer  of  the  Indian  Corn  Kitchen  in  the 
Woman's  building  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  will,  it  is  hoped,  take  charge 
of  this  exhibit  in  1899.  Mrs.  Rorer  is  not  only  an  accomplished  cook,  fine 
scientist  and  hygeneist,  but  a  philanthropist  as  well,  for,  seeing  the  toilsome 
way  in  which  untrained  women  do  their  domestic  work,  she  promises,  free  of 
charge,  one  week  of  her  time.  The  lessons  will  begin  one  week  before  the 
fair  opens,  and  continue  through  the  week  during  the  fair.  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  following:  selections  from  Mrs.  Rorer's  address  to  her 
graduating  class  of  1896,  in  Philadelphia.  I  hear  with  much  satisfaction  that 
several  of  her  pupils  are  now  teachers  in  thje  Chicago  public  schools,  where 
domestic  science  is  being  taught  for  the  first  time. 

Mrs.  Rorer's  Address. 

"We  feel  that  the  day  has  come  in  our  social  history  when  it  is  absolutely  a 
burden  for  the  average  young  woman  to  enter  a  household  as  its  head. 
Whether  the  household  be  rich  or  poor,  large  or  small,  there  is  nothing  in 
our  modern  education  to  fit  her  for  her  duties  and  responsibilities.     We  fully 
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realize  these  conditions  can  not  be  changed  by  crude  theories,  that  only  a 
practical  knowledge  of  cookery  and  household  management  can  remedy  the 
evil.  While  we  live  in  a  time  when  the  whole  atmosphere  is  clouded  with 
schemes  for  the  better  education  of  women,  do  these  schemes  educate  her  for 
her  life  or  living?  She  enters  college  thinking  at  the  time  that  a  profession, 
whatever  it  may  be,  she  will  follow  through  her  days,  and  she  earnestly  and 
persistently  prepares  for  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  thought.  In  a 
short  time  she  has  accepted  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  a  position  very  foreign 
to  that  for  which  she  has  been  prepared,  and  she  awakens  to  the  fact  that  her 
education  has  been  neglected  in  a  vital  point.  We  pity  her;  her  future  looks 
dark  and  doubtful.  She  enters  that  school  of  experience,  a  school  without  a 
guiding  hand.  There  are  some  duties  inseparable  from  woman,  they  have 
tneir  origin  in  her  being,  and  nothing  can  alter  this.  To  her  is  assigned  the 
training  of  the  young,  which  means  the  building  of  the  structure.  It  is  her 
right  and  duty  to  prepare  herself  in  the  highest  degree  to  fill  the  position 
assigned  to  her  by  the  Maker  of  the  universe.  To  assist  her  in  this  and  cor- 
rect our  modern  system  of  education  the  schools  of  domestic  economy  have 
been  established.  Tho  Philadelphia  Cooking  School  makes  practical  work 
obligatory.  It  is  required  of  each  pupil  before  a  diploma  is  given,  that  she 
shall  without  suggestion,  market  for,  cook,  and  serve  a  perfect  meal:  pre- 
ceding this  of  course  are  taught  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  chemical 
composition  and  nutrative  value  of  foods  in  common  use,  the  nutrition  in 
health  and  disease.  Theraputics  of  diet  are  lightly  treated,  as  you  can  readily 
understand  that  so  vast  a  subject  could  not  be  considered  in  a  single  year. 
Educated  cookery  is  as  much  a  science  as  chemistry,  and  therapeutics  of  diet 
as  vast  a  subject  as  theraputics  of  medicine,  and  must  therefore  be  given  the 
same  time  and  study. 

"To  the  class  of  '96  I  congratulate  you  on  the  work  you  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  school  year,  it  means  to  your  families  economy,  health, 
comfort  and  happiness.  It  means  to  your  home  that  particular  power  gained 
by  knowledge  and  increased  influence  in  one's  household.  To  those  who 
have  selected  this  profession  I  have  many  commands.  First  and  most  im- 
portant is  to  impress  upon  you  the  great  responsibility  you  have  undertaken 
— the  proper  feeding  of  human  beings,  on  which  depends  human  life.  Prac- 
tice what  you  preach,  and  preach  rational,  economical  and  honest  living. 

"The  profession  you  have  chosen  is  a  laborious  one,  and  unless  you  are 
especially  called  to  it  you  had  much  better  choose  another,  where  you  will  be 
a  more  useful  and  less  dangerous  member  of  society.  We  consider  cooking 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  civilized  arts,  because  it  puts  into  operation  every 
faculty  we  possess,  and  because  the  better  the  cooking  the  higher  the  civili- 
zation and  the  greater  our  happiness.  It  is  really  the  settling  of  the  difficult 
economical  questions  of  the  day,  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  work. 
Men  may  have  a  well- trained  brain,  but  if  that  brain  is  not  nourished  of  what 
use  is  it?  Also  remember  that  after  a  person  is  well  fed  and  is  taught  how  to 
eat,  he  is  civilized. 

"In  an  English  paper  I  find  an  admirably  written  article  on  the  domestic 
teaching  of  girls,  which  conveys  much  information  in  a  brief  space.  With 
this  clipping  I  conclude  my  notes." 

AN  ECONOMIC  COOK  IS  THE  BASIS  OP  A  PROSPEROUS  HUSBAND. 

"  'There  ought  to  be,'  says  the  writer,  'a  law  by  which  every  woman,  on  at- 
taining her  twentieth  year,  shall  be  able  to  produce  a  certificate  proving  that 
she  has  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  a  thorough,  plain  cook/  A  special  ex- 
amining body,  appointed  by  the  government,  would  alone  have  the  power  of 
granting  such  a  certificate. 

"This  is  a  novel  idea,  but  it  is  a  good  one,  too.  If  obligatory  military  ser- 
vice for  young  men,t  why  not  obligatory  culinary  instruction  for  women?  As 
a  pendant  to  this,  we  hear  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boulevard  de 
Clichy,  in  Paris,  a  new  club  for  women  has  been  opened.  It  is  one,  more- 
over, which  will  not  be  jeered  at  by  the  opposite  sex,  for  the  members  trouble 
themselves  neither  about  politics  nor  so-called 'women's  rights';  their  only 
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desire  is  to  encourage  and  promote  the  art  of  cooking  well  and  economically. 
They  feel  the  need  of  a  reaction,  of  putting  into  practice  a  well  known  old 
French  saying,  *  petite  cuisine  fait  grande  maison.'  This  has  too  long  been 
a  forgotten  maxim  whilst  the  fashion  for  the  expensive  'cuisine  classique'  pre- 
vailed, and  we  all  know  that  wholesome  food,  well  chosen  and  prepared  with 
care  at  moderate  cost,  can  only  further  the  welfare  of  the  household,  and  in- 
crease the  income  by  such  amounts  as  are  too  often  wasted  by  love  of  show, 
or  ignorance  of  culinary  matters. 

4 'There  are,  even  in  France,  a  good  many  prejudices  to  overcome.  Mothers 
will  think,  even  if  they  do  not  always  express  their  thoughts  it?  so  many 
words,  that  the  kitchen  is  not  the  place  for  tneir  daughters,  and  the  latter 
often,  in  their  youthful  ignorance,  consider  such  *  paltry'  matters  as  beneath 
their  notice;  but,  after  all,  such  persons  must  be  in  the  minority  in  the  course 
of  time,  for  these  feelings  are  merely  the  outcome  of  narrow-mindedness  and 
lack  of  common  sense.  Everyone  who  is  well  read  has  learned  how  the  most 
beautiful  and  noblest  of  French  chatelaines  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  wuuld  grant  to  none  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  certain  dishes 
and  preserves,  but  retained  it  as  their  own  right.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Mme.  de  SeVign6  was  renowned  for  the  delicious  waffles  she  made,  of  which 
she  was,  no  doubt,  as  justly  proud  as  are  her  countrymen  of  her  fascinating 
letters;  Marie  Antionette's  brioches  were  the  only  ones  tolerated  at  the  Petit 
Trianon,  and  rivalled  those  which  made  the  town  of  Nanterre  famous;  the  ill- 
fated  Empress  Josephine  herself  collected  recipes  galore  in  the  colonies,  and 
carried  them  out  for  the  First  Consul,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  there  is  still  a  feeling  of  false  pride  that  prevents  our  girls  from  tak- 
ing an  interest  in,  and  learning  the  mysteries  of  the  noble  art  of  cookery. 

"On  the  continent,  especially  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  training  schools 
in  housekeeping  and  cookery  have  flourished  for  a  long  time,  and  we  all 
know  that  they  are  no  longer  difficult  to  find  in  England.  Still  there  seems  a 
further  step  to  take,  and  this  point  was  accentuated  in  my  mind  during  a  re- 
cent visit  to  Switzerland,  where  I  was  favoured  with  a  glimpse  into  a  won- 
derful educational  system.  In  Berne  every  person  living  in  the  town  has  the 
right  to  send  his  child  to  the  secondary  schools,  where  entirely  free  tuition  is 
provided  until  the  age  of  fifteen;  after  that  each  student  pays  a  nominal  fee, 
scarcely  amounting  to  £3  per  annum.  The  curriculum  is  extensive,  the  sys- 
tem of  learning  very  general;  French,  English  and  Italian  are  all  obligatory 
subjects,  except,  of  course,  among  the  younger  children.  Ail  the  instruction 
is  given  in  German,  French  and  Italian  being  the  other  two  languages  which 
prevail  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  respectively,  are  naturally  considered 
indispensable,  whilst  English  proves  a  necessary  subject  in  this  land  of  tour- 
ists. This  seems  rather  irrelevant,  perhaps,  but  I  merely  mention  it  by  the 
way,  as  the  details  of  such  liberal  education  must  prove  interesting  to  many 
of  my  readers. 

"The  point  to  which  I  am  coming  is  this:  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
home  education  of  the  average  middLe  and  upper  middle  classes  in  Switzer- 
land is  much  more  general  and  practical  than  it  is  in  this  country,  and  not- 
withstanding the  facilities  already  offered  by  the  various  schools  for  house- 
wifery, which  are  numerous  and  quite  accessible  to  persons  with  small  in- 
comes, the  authorities  have  lately  decided  that  girls  leaving  school  without 
elementary  knowledge  of  matters  relating  to  the  household,  will  not  have 
completed  their  education  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

"For  the  first  time  now— and  this  step  is  going  to  be  imitated  rapidly  in 
other  Swiss  towns —  a  new  school  has  been  built,  the  basement  of  which  is 
fitted  up  for  the  requirements  of  tuition  in  laundry,  cooking,  management  of 
stores,  etc.  After  a  certain  age  every  student  is  bound  to  attend  the 
course  of  this  particular  department,  which  will  come  into  the  regular  curri- 
culum. The  school  1  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  holds  900  girls,  and  the 
numbers  increase  yearly.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  authorities  are 
open  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  town,  whether  Swiss  or  foreign. 

44 The  above  details  speak  for  themselves;  some  efforts  have  been  made  at 
different  times  in  London  to  introduce  housekeeping  and  cookery  as  extra 
subjects  in  secondary  schools;  or  girls,  on  leaving  the  high  schools  at  which 
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they  have  been  educated,  have  followed  the  courses  given  at  such  well  known 
establishments  as  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Marshall's  classes?  and  others  of  a  more  or  less  private  nature.  But  would  it 
not  be  more  practical  to  add  to  the  syllabus  of  the  upper  forms  a  regular 
course  which,  as  far  as  cookery  is  concerned  at  any  rate,  could  be  carried  on 
for  two  terms  out  of  the  three  (the  midsummer  term  being  rather  too  hot  for 
the  purpose).  It  would,  however,  naturally  be  better  to  hold  the  classes  all 
through  the  school  year,  merely  on  principle,  and  because  breaks  are  never 
beneficial;  moreover,  if  the  time  is  well  chosen,  and  the  arrangements  well 
carried  out,  a  couple  of  hours  devoted  to  culinary  matters  once  or  twice  a 
week  could  not  really  have  any  bad  effects. 

44 The  additional  department  might  include  the  elements  of  cooking,  fine 
laundry  work,  practical  demonstrations  on  household  economy,  and  domestic 
management  generally.  If  these  subjects  were  carefully  taught  it  would  still 
be  possible  for  girls  to  go  deeper  into  the  matter,  should  they  choose  to  do  so 
after  they  have  left  school;  at  any  rate,  they  would  be  more  fitted  to  the  life 
every  woman  has  to  live,  and  for  the  duties  which  are  essentially  hers  in 
whatever  station  she  may  be. 

4 'An  attempt  at  starting  something  of  this  kind  was  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  the  Church  of  England  high  school  near  Eaton  Square,  with 
very  satisfactory  results;  but,  before  we  can  hope  to  see  that  change  become 
more  universal,  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  must  become  much 
closer  and  much  stronger  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  There  would  be  less 
anxiety  in  early  married  life,  and  family  *  jars'  would  be  much  less  frequent 
if  our  girls  were  taught  that  in  the  quiet  and  sometimes  seemingly  monoton- 
ous level  of  home  there  is  much  for  them  to  do  and  duties  to  perform,  which, 
if  thoroughly  and  heartily  accomplished,  will  win  as  much  regard  for  them 
and  as  many  laurels  as  the  passing  of  examinations  on  limited  subjects,  or 
taking  university  degrees." 

M.  N. 

Mr.  Moore:  Mr.  J.  M.  Hollings worth,  of  Ridge  Farm,  will  give 
us  a  paper  on  the  "Profits  in  the  By-Products  of  the  Farm." 

Mr.  Hollingsworth  delivered  the  following  paper: 

Profits  in  the  By-Products  op  the  Farm. 

J.  M  Hollingsworth,  Rid  ere  Farm,  111. 

By-products  are  those  of  secondary  consideration.  Things  which  the 
farmer  does  not  plan  to  produce — so  much  as  finds  it  necessary  to  produce  in 
order  to  save  waste,  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness at  a  profit. 

Just  what  these  by-products  are  in  any  particular  section  or  on  any  given 
farm  depends  on  circumstances.  Even  in  the  same  neighborhood  one  man's 
by-product  may  be  another's  main  product  and  both  be  good  and  successful 
farmers. 

Few,  indeed,  were  the  Illinois  pioneers  who  did  not  produce  their  own 
household  supplies,  make  their  own  clothing  and  many  of  their  rude  imple- 
ments.   They  bought  little  and  produced  little  surplus. 

Now  we  buy — I  had  almost  said  everything,  because  we  have  an  immense 
amount  to  sell.  As  individual  farmers  we  spend  incomparably  more  money 
than  our  grandfathers  did — we  have  vastly  more  to  spend.  After  all,  the  se- 
cret of  their  success  was  what  must  still  be  ours— economy.  No  matter  if  we 
do  have  so  much  more  to  market,  cheap  production  is  still  at  the  foundation. 
Even  if  we  do  buy  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  the  balance  of  trade 
must  still  be  in  our  favor.  While  modern  conditions  give  us  many  oppor- 
tunities to  perfect  special  products  of  superior  excellence  for  special  markets, 
that  same  problem  of  how  to  carry  on  our  business  successfully,  supply  our 
ever  increasing  wants  and  accumulate  a  surplus,  constantly  confronts  "us  as 
it  did  our  forefathers. 
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We  can  never  manufacture  woolen  and  linen  goods,  clothing,  shoes,  candles, 
etc.,  as  our  grandparents  did.  Thev  did  well  in  their  day,  but  times  and  con- 
ditions have  changed.  It  remains  for  us  to  keep  alive  that  same  spirit  with 
which  they  worked,  but  to  employ  our  energies  according  to  our  present  con- 
ditions. The  next  generation  will  have  still  other  Hues  of  labor,  according  to 
the  circumstances  which  shall  then  exist.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  readiness  with  which  our  people  take  up  with  new  and  prac- 
tical ideas  and  apply  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  to  daily  life;  but  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  combine  in  our  work  the  old  spirit  of  self  help  with  the 
new  spirit  of  American  progress  which  is  everywhere  carrying  our  people  to 
the  front  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Such  a  combination  insures  that 
lasting  feature  which  is  the  basis  of  all  agricultural  prosperity,  that  great 
agriculture  which  descends  from  father  to  son,  which  is  as  enduring  as  time; 
the  solid  rock  on  which  rests  our  country's  greatness. 

The  by-products,  then,  include  those  things  which  all  the  members  of  the 
farmer's  family  produce,  to  the  end  that  he  may  operate  at  a  minimum  of 
expense  and  have  a  maximum  of  capital  and  facilities  for  his  main  products. 
In  fact  by-products  as  opposed  to  buy  products.  Thus  the  butter  and  eggs, 
the  vegetables,  the  truck,  the  fruit,  the  poultry,  the  honey,  contribute  both 
to  the  cash  account  of  the  farmer  and  to  the  healthfulness  and  cheerfulness 
of  bis  family.  Add  to  this  the  long  list  of  canned  fruits  and  jellies,  dried 
fruits  and  corn,  preserves  and  pickles,  sausages  and  mincemeats,  etc.,  which 
the  good  wife  persists  in  laying  up  in  store  in  quantity  limited  only  by  the 
amount  of  raw  material  available  (and  the  nearness  to  the  bottom  of  the  sugar 
barrel),  and  in  quality  which  no  commercial  product  can  approach:  and  we 
begin  to  get  some  idea  of  what  the  by-products  of  the  farm  are  worth  to  us. 
But  if  the  members  of  the  farmer's  family  choose  to  develop  some  of  these 
products  and  convert  them  into  specialties  of  more  than  ordinary  excellence 
for  a  special  market,  they  are  sure  to  have  not  only  an  added  source  of 
pleasure,  but  of  profit  as  well. 

But  here  we  touch  the  ticklish  question  of  a  place  to  sell  our  stuff — a  special 
market.  It  is  much  easier  to  portray  how  the  farmers  may  produce  the  stuff 
— even  easier  to  actually  produce  it — than  to  find  the  market.  At  the  risk  ef 
being  too  sectional,  I  shall  enter  a  little  into  detail  on  the  subject  of  the  good 
wife's  market.  I  can  only  tell  what  I  know,  and  shall  tell  only  the  truth, 
keeping  in  mind  the  thought  that  in  other  sections  of  the  country  the  trouble 
may  be  along  other  lines. 

I  live  in  a  grain  and  meat  producing  section.  Most  farmers'  wives  make 
butter  and  raise  poultry  to  sell.  There  is  a  fair  cash  market  for  poultry  to 
hucksters  and  shippers  which  gives  them  a  handsome  margin  of  profit.  The 
butter  is  traded  at  the  grocers.  There  is  no  grading  of  the  product.  The 
most  detestable  grease  brings  just  as  much  as  the  choicest  pound  print.  One 
price  to  all.  I  have  personally  solicited  every  grocer  in  my  own  town  to  pay 
tor  butter  according  to  its  merits.  They  have  all  said  to  me,  "  I  can't  do  it. 
If  I  pay  Mrs.  Brown  less  than  Mrs.  Jones  I  will  have  a  war  on  my  hands, 
and  will  lose  Brown's  trade."  I  knew  a  grocer  to  give  a  farmer's  wife  45 
cents  worth  of  goods  in  exchange  for  three  pounds  of  her  butter,  and  the 
minute  the  door  closed  behind  her  he  sent  his  clerk  out  to  chuck  that  butter 
into  the  rubbish  pile.  The  grocers  pay  a  premium  on  bad  butter  and  curse 
the  stuff  after  they  get  it.  Now  that  thing  happens  right  along  in  lots  of 
Illinois  towns. 

Scores  of  such  problems  confront  the  farmer  who  has  only  a  small  surplus 
of  by  products  to  sell.  I  do  not  believe  the  ease  is  hopeless.  Wherever  there 
is  an  evil  there  must  be  a  remedy.  Whatever  the  remedy  may  be  in  any  given 
case,  I  believe  the  disposition  of  the  matter  is  within  the  reach  of  the  farmers 
themselves.  Doubtless  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  get  farmers  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  one  another.  To  meet  together  as  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, and  candidly  discuss  their  difficulties  in  a  business  way,  and  to  set  about 
removing  these  difficulties  as  a  class.  To  work  intelligently  together  to  a 
common  end.  To  have  one  purpose  as  a  community,  and  carry  it  out.  In 
short,  to  co-operate. 

And  I  can  think  of  no  better  place  to  begin  the  education  of  country  people 
long  these  lines  than  at  county  farmers'  institutes.    Then  extend  it  in  town- 
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ship  institutes.  These  meetings  furnish  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the 
practical  discussion  of  such  questions,  and  herein  lies  much  of  the  good  to  be 
accomplished  through  their  influence. 

But  we  must  look  further.  In  all  the  operations  of  the.  farm,  the  ultimate 
end  is  the  highest  good  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  And  we  may  include, 
also,  the  well  being  of  his  friends.  We  may  have  in  mind  all  that  influences- 
his  relations  to  society  and  the  state. 

The  successful  farm  manager  of  to-day  needs  to  be  as  fully  equipped  as  a 
general.  The  rearing  and  feeding  of  stock,  the  proper  construction  of  build- 
ings, the  peculiar  characteristics  of  soils,  the  best  cultivation  and  care  of 
crops,  the  most  practical  methods  of  destroying  weeds  and  insects,  the  prin- 
ciples of  farm  machinery,  the  economical  management  of  labor,  the  shifting 
demands  of  the  market,  and  the  preparation  of  his  products  to  meet  those 
demands,  are  only  some  of  the  general  lines  along  which  he  must  be  posted. 
Put  the  man  down  on  a  given  farm  and  he  must  then  make  a  specific  applica- 
tion of  the  more  general  knowledge  to  his  immediate  surroundings.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  gone  over  and  specialized.  Every  ounce  of  energy  and  every 
inch  of  soil  needs  be  made  to  yield  some  valuable  product.  Every  bit  of  crop 
needs  be  fed  to  the  best  advantage. 

These  things  make  the  farmer  a  student,  a  thinker,  a  planner. 

And  he  can  not  hope  to  successfully  do  all  these  things  alone.  I  can  think 
of  no  other  occupation  in  which  man  so  sorely  needs  a  helpmeet  as  in  farm- 
ing. I  can  conceive  of  no  other  enterprise  in  which  woman  can  be  so  helpful 
as  in  farm  management.  There  never  was  any  question  as  to  her  ability  and 
readiness  to  worE  in  the  farm  home.  There  should  never  again  be  one  as  to 
her  place  on  the  staff  of  farm  managers.  Her  aptitude  at  getting  man  into 
trouble  is  ancient  history .    Her  ability  to  get  him  out  is  beyond  all  question. 

There  is  nothing  better  as  an  investment  in  any  home  than  household  and 
kitchen  conveniences.  There  is  nothing  so  good  in  an  ever- busy  farmer's- 
home  where  the  good  wife's  time  is  more  fully  occupied  and  worth  more  than* 
in  any  other. 

The  fresh  cold  water  on  tap,  the  hot  water  tank,  the  dumb  waiter,  the 
roomy  double  cupboard,  the  sideboard  with  apartments,  the  light,  portable 
work  table,  the  wind,  or  other  power,  to  run  the  washer  and  churn  while 
mother  rests,  all  bring  better  and  surer  returns  than  the  choicest  gilt- edge 
stocks  in  market. 

Woman  is  readily  economical.  It  is  easy  for  her  to  be  careful.  She  is  not 
afraid  of  small  things,  May  it  not  be  that  the  stitch-in-time  habit  has  become 
so  fixed  that  it  influences  all  her  work?  In  the  farm  practice  of  Illinois  she  has 
always  held  the  balance  of  power  and  her  influence  has  been  on  the  side  of 
good  homes  and  economical  conduct  of  business.  Her  forethought  in  the 
production  of  supplies  for  home  consumption  and  for  sale  has  made  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  on  many  a  farm.  Careful  attention  to  the 
by-products  will  not  only  tide  us  over  times  of  agricultural  depression  but 
enable  us  to  make  substantial  gains  throughout  all  the  years  to  come. 

But  you  are  saying  "how  can  the  already  overworked  farmer  and  his  wife 
do  more?    Are  they  not  now  as  busy  as  can  be?" 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  There  are  those  who  are 
even  too  busy.  Whose  labor  is  too  monotonous  and  exacting.  Who  are 
driven  by  their  work  as  a  slave  to  his  task.  It  may  be  that  honest  employ- 
ment, although  monotonous  and  exacting,  is  better  than  illness  even  part  of 
the  time,  but  sometimes  we  may  fail  to  catch  the  true  idea  of  helpfullness  in 
all  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  business  of  the  farmer  is  pre-eminently  a  cooperative  one.  There  is 
room  for  many  workers  on  any  well  regulated  farm.  In  fact  most  farms 
need  more  workers.  Or  to  state  it  differently,  »nany  farmers  are  land  poor. 
Instead  of  reaching  out  after  more  land  we  need  to  stay  at  home  and  cultivate 
what  we  have.  The  energies  of  this  generation  should  be  expended  on 
fewer  acres.     We  have  seen  t*noueh  of  spread  eagle  farming.    It  is  true  that 
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some  farmers  may  operate  extensively,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  whenever 
the  farmer  is  busily  employed  and  then  allows  the  fertility  or  his  land  to  run 
down,  he  has  too  many  acres. 

What,  then,  can  we  do! 

Make  the  family  a  firm.  Father  and  mother  are  equal  partners.  Children 
are  associate  partners,  whose  responsibility  and  interest  increase  as  the  years 
go  by.  But.  they  should  be  taken  iato  partnership  at  first.  Don't  wait  until 
they  are  grown  up.  Let  them  grow  up  in  the  business.  Each  has  his  or  her 
share  in  labors  and  successes  every  season.  The  labors  may  be  varied  in 
different  years  so  as  to  give  practice  in  all  lines.  Each  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm  and  that  the  success  of  the  business  depends 
on  him.  Hold  family  councils.  Plan  for  the  coming  season.  Talk  freely 
with  the  children.  Get  their  views.  Enlist  their  sympathies.  Draw  out 
their  ideas.  Apportion  the  work  so  that  each  shall  have  a  prominent  part. 
Discuss  these  matters  daily,  until  the  idea  that  we  are  responsible  for  the 
outcome  of  the  year's  work,  and  that  we  shall  share  in  the  success  wrought 
out,  gets  possession  of  each  member  of  the  family.  Teach  children  the  im- 
portance of  little  things.  8 how  them  the  relation  of  each  particular  task  to  the 
business  as  a  whole.  And  the  proceeds  must  be  equitably  divided  and  in- 
vested as  well  as  the  labor.  We  should  tell  our  children  that  if  we  all  pro- 
duce so  much  we  shall  have  so  much  money  to  use.  That  if  they  want 
money  they  must  make  money.  Let  all  feel  that  our  farm  is  the  best  and  of 
first  consideration.  That  we  nave  a  real,  true  home.  "Home  first,  the  world 
afterward."  Remembrance  of  the  joys  of  the  old  home  is  a  tremendous  power 
in  the  formation  of  character. 

Who  shall  say  that  children  reared  in  this  practical  way  will  not  take  an 
interest  in  farming?  They  have  breathed  it  every  day.  They  have  delighted 
in  its   sweetest  charms   and   reveled   in   its  glorious  successes.    They  have 

Patiently  toiled  and  labored  to  overcome  its  difficulties.  They  have  overcome, 
'hey  have  become  masters  of  practical  agriculture.  Masters  of  practical  life. 
Masters  of  the  situation  wherever  they  may  choose  to  go.  For  whoever 
heard  of  a  broad-minded,  successful  farmer  who  couldn't  do  anything  but 
farm?  Who  can  name  a  farm  boy  who  has  grown  up  with  the  love  of  tarm 
life  borne  in  upon  him  until  it  has  become  a  part  of  him,  who  has  played  and 
worked  and  studied  and  grappled  with  mother  nature  in  her  fields  and 
meadows;  who  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  slept  the  quiet 
sleep  of  peace  at  night;  who,  I  say,  can  name  such  a  boy  who  can  not  go 
into  any  chosen  field  of  honest  endeavor  in  our  land,  do  its  work  well  and 
succeed  in  the  doing? 

The  world  needs  such  boys  and  such  girls;  such  men  and  such  women. 
They  are  pre-eminently  a  by-product  of  the  farm. 

But  there  is  danger  that  the  ambitious  young  farmer  may  include  too 
much  in  his  list.  There  is  an  evil  tendency  to  undertake  too  many  things. 
A  man  should  grow  into  his  business,  not  jump  into  it.  Nothing  should  be 
undertaken  which  can  not  be  well  done.  And  each  should  adopt  his  own 
plan  of  work.  Avoid  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  Don't  try  to  copy  everybody, 
but  make  a  thorough,  special  study  of  your  own  conditions,  soil,  location, 
markets,  capital,  individual  tastes,  and  then  suit  your  business  to  all  these 
conditions.  Many  a  man  has  tried  to  control  circumstances  and  make  the 
whole  neighborhood  serve  him.  Each  man  is  a  part  of  the  community,  and 
the  sooner  he  recognizes  that  the  better  it  will  be  for  him,  and  the  more  time 
he  will  find  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  farming  in  the  little  things  at 
home. 

And  the  closer  the  farmer  keeps  in  touch  with  his  neighbors,  with  society, 
with  public  affairs,  with  the  great  progressive  American  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
more  interest  he  may  find  in  the  numerous  details  of  his  business.  The 
broadening  influence  which  general  culture  gives, strengthens  the  man  for  the 
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duties  of  daily  life.  The  higher  point  of  view  which  results  from  a  better 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  enables  him  to  see  his  own  problems  in  a 
new  light.  He  travels  round  his  trouble,  finds  a  weak  point  in  it,  and 
soon  renders  it  insignificant. 

This  kind  of  work  yields  surest  profit.  It  gives  sweetest  pleasure.  It 
insures  greatest  success. 

Mr.  Moore:  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an 
address  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Grindley  on  "Foods:     Their  Cost  and  Value. ,T 

Prof.  Grindley  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

The  Nutritive  Value  and  Cost  of  Foods. 

Foods  is  a  subject  which  at  present  is  attracting  much  attention  from  all 
classes  of  people.  It  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  all,  for  the  health, 
strength  and  welfare  of  human  life  largely  depends  upon  the  nutritive  value 
and  purity  of  foods. 

The  best  farmers  of  Illinois  study  carefully  the  best  methods  of  feeding 
their  farm  animals.  They  know  the  composition  of  the  different  feeding 
stuffs  and  what  foods  to  feed  in  order  to  produce  fat,  or  what  combination  of 
foods  to  use  for  the  best  production  of  milk.  They  try  to  feed  their  cattle  in 
a  rational,  scientific  and  economical  manner.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  study 
carefully  the  nutrition  of  themselves  and  their  families,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  live  stock?  Just  as  poor  feeding  stuffs  produce  only  poor;  farm  animals, 
so  poor  human  foods  will  produce  people  who  are  not  capable  of  making  the 
most  and  the  best  of  themselves. 

We  must  learn  more  regarding  the  foods  which  we  use.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  disease  of  man  is  due  to  poor  food,  poor  management 
in  selecting  the  diet  and  to  improper  cooking  of  food.  Further,  man's  ability 
to  do  work  depends  upon  the  food  which  he  eats.  A  man  that  is  fed  upon  a 
well  selected  aiet  which  has  been  properly  cooked  can  do  more  and  better 
work,  either  mental  or  manual,  than  the  man  who  has  been  supplied  with 
food  without  regard  to  proper  selection,  and  with  a  food  improperly  cooked. 
This  is  a  fact  which  many  of  our  people  fail  to  realize  but  nevertheless  it  is 
true. 

Food  for  man,  the  cost  of  which  makes  up  the  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
living  of  the  great  maiority  of  people,  and  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
health  and  strength  of  every  one,  is  a  subject  of  which  a  large  proportion  of 
our  people  have  very  little  definite  knowledge.  Is  it  not  time  that  more  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  this  subject  by  the  people  of  our  State?  In  this 
country  there  has  been  expended  much  money,  time  and  scientific  labor  in 
studying  the  foods  used  for  animals,  while  the  study  of  the  foods  used  by 
man  have  been  neglected  and  very  little  has  been  doue  upon  a  thorough  study 
of  such  foods.  However,  this  is  a  subject  that  from  now  on  must  and  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  which  it  deserves  from  our  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments, and  our  State  Universities  and  Experiment  Stations. 

Food  of  all  kinds  serves  two  purposes  in  the  body.  In  the  first  place  it 
serves  as  fuel  which  burns  in  the  body  supplying  heat  for  keeping  up  the 
temperature  of  the  body  and  energy  which  is  necessary  for  muscular  and 
mental  work.  In  the  second  place  food  supplies  the  body  with  material  for 
building  and  repairing  its  tissues  and  fluids.  In  other  words,  the  bones  and 
the  flesh  of  our  body  are  made  entirely  from  the  food  which  we  eat.  From  the 
same  food  we  also  obtain  the  energy  to  do  both  muscular  and  mental  work. 

The  body  in  some  respects  is  like  a  machine  which  uses  food  for  fuel.  The 
body,  like  the  machine,  burns  the  fuel  by  the  aid  of  the  air,  and  as  a  result 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat  and  motion  is  produced.  However,  the  body 
differs  from  a  machine,  in  the  fact  that  the  fuel,  that  is  the  food,  is  used  to 
build  the  body  as  well  as  to  supply  it  with  energy.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  machine  for  it  cannot  be  repaired  by  the  fuel  which  it  burns.  In  the  ma- 
chine the  fuel  burns  quickly  giviner  carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor  and  nitrogen 
which  escape  into  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  those  small  portions  of  the 
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fuel  which  do  not  burn  form  ashes  and  cinders.  In  the  human  body  carbon 
dioxide,  water  vapor  and  nitrogen  are  likewise  produced  by  the  burning  of 
the  food,  but  the  combustion  takes  place  much  more  slowly.  The  machine  is 
comparatively  simple,  constructed  for  one  definite  purpose;  the  human  body, 
ou  the  other  hand,  is  most  complex,  and  performs  many  different  functions. 

Food  materials  as  purchased  consist  of  an  edible  portion  and  refuse.  The 
edible  portion  comprises  those  parts  which  can  be  eaten,  and  include  the 
flesh  of  meat,  yolk  and  white  of  eggs,  wheat  flour  and  numerous  other 
things  which  present  themselves  to  our  mind.  The  term  "refuse"  includes 
those  parts  of  the  food  which  can  not  be  eaten,  for  example,  bones,  entrails, 
shells  of  oysters,  bran  of  wheat,  peelings  of  potatoes,  and  so  forth. 

We  make  analyses  of  foods  and  feeding  stuffs  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
their  value  for  nutriment  and  the  proper  ways  to  use  them.  In  doing  this, 
we  classify  the  food  ingredients  into  different  groups  and  give  to  each  group  a 
certain  nutritive  value.  Although  foods  are  so  different  in  appearance, 
chemical  analysis  shows  that  they  are  all  made  up  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  chemical  compounds.  These  compounds  are  water  and  the  so- 
called  nutrients.  In  other  words  the  edible  portion  of  food  is  made  up  of 
water  and  nutritive  ingredients,  or  nutrient.  A  nutrient  is  either  a  compound 
or  a  ^roup  of  compounds  which  can  be  used  by  the  body  as  food.  The  nutri- 
ents include  protein  or  nitrogenous  materials,  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  ash 
or  mineral  matter.  As  well  known,  examples  of  protein  or  the  muscle-form- 
ing constituent  of  foods  we  have  the  gluten  of  wheat.  The  lean  parts  of  meat 
and  fish  consists  mostly  of  protein.  The  white  of  epg  and  casein  of  milk  are 
other  familiar  examples  of  the  nutrient  protein.  Fat  is  found  abundantly  in 
lard,  fat  meats  and  fat  of  milk  or  butter.  It  is  also  found  as  oil  in  corn,  wneat 
and  oats.  As  example  of  carbohydrates  of  food  nutrients  we  may  mention, 
the  sugars  and  starches  which  occur  in  many  grains  and  plants  in  large  quan- 
tity but  are  found  in  meat  and  fish  in  only  small  amounts. 

The  mineral  matters  which  occur  in  foods  consist  of  salts  such  as  phosphate 
of  lime  and  ordinary  salt  or  sodium  chloride.  The  first  three  classes  of  nutri- 
ents that  is  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates  are  all  organic,  that  is  they  can  be 
burned,  producing  energy  in  the  form  of  heat.  In  burning,  these  substances 
are  entirely  changed  into  gases  and  leave  no  solid  residue.  On  the  other 
hand  the  mineral  matters  will  not  burn  and  are  left  behind  as  a  residue  when 
organic  matter  is  burned. 

Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  part  which  each  one  of  these 
nutrients  play  in  nourishing  the  human  body.  Protein  is  the  most  expensive 
and  the  most  important  nutrient  found  in  foods.  The  protein  compounds  are 
the  only  nutrients  which  contain  nitrogen  and  they  are  therefore  necessary 
for  the  repair  of  old  and  the  building  of  new  tissues.  They  are  the  materials 
out  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  formed.  They 
are  essential  constituents  of  bones,  tendons,  nerve  tissues,  and  all  the  vital 
fluids  of  the  body.  Every  muscular  and  mental  act  of  the  body  is  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  some  protein  material.  In  addition  to  all  this  work  protein  also 
produces  heat.  In  order  to  satisfy  these  numerous  demands  for  protein,  the 
food  of  man  must  contain  a  liberal  quantity  of  these  nitrogen  compounds.  It 
has  been  shown  by  a  number  of  dietaries  made  in  this  country  that  cur  food 
as  a  rule  do  not  contain  enough  of  protein  or  flesh-forming  substances.  From 
these  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  make  sure  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  this  vital  nutrient  is  always  present  in  our  foods.  As  we  will  see 
later,  in  studying  Charts  Nos.  2  and  3,  lean  meats  and  fish  abound  in  protein. 
Cheese  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  protein.  Among  the  vegetable  foods 
beans,  peas  and  oatmeal  have  a  large  proportion  of  protein. 

The  nutrients  known  as  fats  and  carbohydrates  do  not  contain  nitrogen. 
They  are  the  heat  producing  foods.  Starch,  fat  and  su$:ar  burn  in  the  body 
and  yield  heat  and  power.  A  pound  of  starch,  when  it  is  completely  digested 
by  the  body,  produces  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  if  the  starch  were  burned 
in  a  stove.  The  fats  and  carbohydrates  not  only  produce  heat  but  they  may 
also  form  fat  in  the  body  which  is  stored  as  reserve  fuel  for  future  use. 
These  nutrients  alone  can  not  produce  muscle  or  sustain  life  because  they  do 
not  contain  nitrogen  which  is  a  necessary  element  of  all  life  or  living  matter. 
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The  miberal  matters  or  ash  of  foods  are  necessary  food  constituents.  They 
are  important  because  they  assist  in  digestion,  furnish  material  for  the  form- 
ation of  bones  and  they  also  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  the  vital  fluids 
and  every  part  and  organ  of  the  body.  The  facts  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  first  few  paragraphs  of  this  paper  may  be  more  readily  understood  and 
*  fixed  in  the  mind  by  referring  to  Chart  1,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  a  chart 
prepared  by  Professor  W.  0.  Atwater,  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  published  by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

Chart  1. 


NUTRIENTS  OF  FOOD  AND  THEIR  USES  IN  THE  BODY. 


FOOD  MATERIALS 
AS  PURCHASED. 


f  Water. 


Edible  Portion: 

Klesh  of  meat,  yolk  and  , 
white   of     eggs,     wheat 
flour   etc. 


>  Nutrients. 


I 


Protein. 
Fats. 

Carbohydrates. 
Mineral 

Matters. 


All  serve  as  fuel  and  yield 
energy  in  form  of  heat 
and   muscular  strength. 


Refuse: 

Bones,  entrails,  shells. 
bran.  etc. 

Protein— Forms  tissue,  that  is  muscle,  tendon  and  fat. 
White  of  eggs,  i.  e..  albumen,  curd  of  milk.  i.  e..  casein, 
leau  meat,  gluten  of  wheat,  etc. 

Fats— Form  fatty  tissues.  Fat  of  meat,  butter,  olive  oil,  oils  of 
corn  and  wheat,  etc. 

Carbohydrates— Transformed  into  fat.    Sugar,  starch,  etc. 

Mineral  Matters— Aid  in  forming  bone,  assist  in  digestion, 
etc.    Phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  soda.  etc. 

Food  is  that  which  taken  into  the  body,  builds  tissue  or  yields  energy. 

Food  as  was  mentioned  before  serves  two  purposes.  It  supplies  the  body 
with  material  for  building  and  repairing  its  tissues  and  fluids  and  it  also 
serves  as  fuel  which  burns  in  the  body,  supplying  heat  for  keeping  up  the 
temperature  of  the  body  and  producing  energy  for  work.  The  value  of  a  food 
of  the  first  purpose  here  mentioned  is  shown  by  its  chemical  composition, 
that  is,  by  the  amount  of  different  nutrients  which  chemical  analysis  shows 
it  to  contain.  However  in  order  to  show  its  value  as  a  heat  producing  food  it 
is  necessary  to  make  another  determination.  The  power  of  foods  to  produce 
heat  in  the  body  is  determined  by  burning  them  in  a  closed  vessel  called  a 
calorimiter  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  heat  is  collected  and  the  amount  deter- 
mined exactly.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  heat  producing  powers  of 
different  foods  we  must  select  a  unit  of  neat.  The  unit  of  heat  usually  taken 
is  known  as  the  calorie  whicn  roughly  speaking  is  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  four  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
A  pound  of  su?ar  or  starch  when  burned  under  such  conditions  that  all  the 
heat  is  utilized  will  produce  1860  calories.  In  other  words,  a  pound  of  sugar 
or  a  pound  of  starch  if  burned  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  heat  is  used  for 
warming  water,  would  increase  the  temperature  of  1860  pounds  of  water  four 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  pound  of  fat  will  produce  4,225  heat  units  or  calories; 
2.25  times  more  heat  than  a  pound  of  starch.  A  pound  of  protein  when 
burned  in  the  body  will  produce  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  a  pound  of 
starch,  that  is  1,860  calories. 

In  determining  the  value  of  any  food  there  is  to  be  considered  first  its  com- 
position, that  it,  will  it  furnish  the  proper  amounts  of  nutrients  needed  by  the 
system.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  digestibility  of  food, 
that  is  the  extent  to  which  the  nutrients  are  capable  of  being  made  use  of, 
when  consumed  as  food.  The  palatability  or  agreeableness  of  the  food  to  the 
taste  and  the  price  of  food  must  also  be  taken  into  aecount. 
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The  relative  nutritive  value  of  any  food  is  shown  by  comparing  its  compo- 
sition with  other  foods.  Chart  2,  page—shows  the  composition  of  a  number 
of  the  common  food  materials  of  Illinois  in  ordinary  use.  The  different  kinds 
of  nutrients  and  non-nutrients  are  represented  by  bands  and  the  broad  black 
lines  represent  the  number  of  calories  of  heat  which  the  food  is  capable  of 
furnishing  to  the  body.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  chart  that  as  a  rule  the  ani- 
mal foods  and  vegetables,  that  is  fresh  tomatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  string 
beans,  and  so  forth  contain  a  large  proportion  of  water  while  the  cereals,  for 
example  wheat  flour,  corn  meal  and  rice  contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  wa- 
ter and  a  large  amount  of  nutrients.  The  meats  are  chiefly  nitrogenous  foods 
while  the  vegetable  foods  as  a  class  are  rich  in  carbohydrates.  Cheese  is  a 
concentrated  food  containing  much  protein  and  considerable  fat.  Foods  which 
have  the  most  fat  and  the  least  water  have  the  highest  fuel  value.  Butter  and 
fat  pork  consist  exclusively  of  fat  and  they  therefore  have  the  highest  fuel 
value  of  any  of  the  foods  given  here.  Chart  No.  3,  also  shows  the  composi- 
tion of  the  rood  materials  of  Illinois.  Here  however,  the  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent constituents  forming  the  food  is  expressed  in  per  cents,  that  is  as  parts 
in  one  hundred  parts  of  the  food.  Thus  beef  round  contains  7.26  per  cent 
refuse,  veal  rib  19,00  per  cent  refuse,  while  milk,  butter,  wheat  flour  and  so 
forth  contain  no  refuse.  Further  beef  round  contains  practically  61.00  per 
cent  of  water,  fresh  tomatoes  95.00  per  cent  while  pure  granulated  sugar  con- 
tains no  water. 
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CHART    2 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  FOOD  MATERIALS  OF  ILLINOIS 

NUTRITIVE    INGREDIENTS.    REFUSE    AND    FUEL  VALUE 


■NUTRlEMTS 
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WATER 
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FUEL  VALUE 


CALORIES 
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Chart  III. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  FOOD  MATERIALS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Nutritive  Ingredients,  Refuse,  and  Fuel  Value. 


Animal  Foods. 
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Per  ct. 


Per  ct. 


Calo- 
ries. 


Beef,  round  steak 

Beef,  round  roast  

Beef,  rump 

Beef,  tongue 

Beef,  liver 

Corn  beef 

Veal,  leg  roast 

Veal,  leg  steak 

Pork,  ham  roast 

Pork,  shoulder  steak 

Bacon 

Fish,  Cisco 

Fish,  Lake  trout 

Hen  eggs 

Butter 

Cheene 

Milk  (average  of  American  an- 
alyses)   


VEGETABLE  FOODS. 


Flour,  roller  process. 

Flour.  Graham 

Corn,  meal 

Oats,  rolled 

Wheat,  cracked 

Maccaronl 

Rice 

Crackers  

Crackers,  oyster 

Bread,  white  bakers' 

Bread,  Uraham 

Sugar,  granulated  . . . 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomatoes, fresh  ... 

Cabbage 

Celery  

Potatoes,  new 

Onions 

String  beans 

Beans,  navy,  white 
Peas,  green 


FRUITS. 


Blackberries 

Raspberries 

Peaches  

Pears 

Lemons 

Apples 

Blueberries,  canned, 

Huckleberries 

Bananas 

Oranges 


5. 86 
8.91 
6.25 
9.22 

7.28 


19.58 

9.78 

3.73 

6.64 

6.18 

10.11 

40.73 

12.14 


16.39 

47.62 

21.61 

8.14 


49.79 


14.00 
10.60 
36.94 
33.61i 


62.27 
53.79 
5*. 86 
69.18' 
65.63| 
45.00 
52.61; 
64.44 
54. 84 ' 
53.03' 
20.92; 
65.61; 
43.18' 
65.651 
14.56. 
35.69 

87.00 


12.05 
10.63 

9.58 
10.09 

8.93 
11.10 
12.96 

9.62 

4.60 

38.97 

34.94 

.22 


94.67 
77.12 
49.75 
61.86 
8223 
91.55 
10.33 
37.86 


87.15 
82.86 
76.82 
75.77 
56.35 
59.49 
89.07 
81.95 
46.15 
56.41 


20.37 

10.64 

.95 

31.96 

833. 

16.45 

20.43 

.77 

37.65 

1172. 

16.40 

17.23 

.86 

34.49 

1033. 

20.18 

.76 

.9-J 

21.93 

407. 

20.21 

3.11 

2.45 

1.32 

27.09 

553. 

13.28 

32.69 

9.99 

55.96 

1626. 

15  37 

11.09 

.87 

27.33 

754. 

17.15 

7.89 

1.00 

26.04 

652. 

20.64 

20.41 

1.03 

42.08 

1245. 

15.48 

24.57 

79 

40.84 

1625. 

8.02 

61.34 

3.78 

73.14 

2738. 

16.27 

7.57 

.87 

24.71 

622. 

10.59 

4.82 

.57 

15.98 

400. 

12.21 

9.05 

.95 

22.21 

609. 

1.22 

80.90 

3.33 

85.45 

3437. 

24.54 

34.50 

2.99 

2.29 

64.32 

1948. 

_  3.30 

4.00 

5.00 

.70 

13.00 

325. 

13.66 

1.10 

72.71 

.47 

87.94 

1653. 

13.56 

1.80 

71.90 

2.11 

89.37 

1666. 

9.44 

3.95 

75.54 

1.49 

96.42 

1747. 

15.31 

7.84 

64.82 

1.94 

89.91 

1821. 

12.38 

1.67 

75.40 

1.62 

91.07 

1703- 

15.94 

.30 

71.73 

.93 

88.90 

1632. 

11.25 

.13 

75.44 

.22 

87.04 

1618. 

12.19 

11.08 

64.24 

2.87 

90.38 

1889. 

17.25 

11.35 

65.26 

1.54 

95.40 

2014. 

10.13 

.51 

49.18 

1.22 

61.03 

1103. 

10.80 

.57 

51.91 

1.78 

65.06 

1190. 

99.68 

.10 

99.78 

1854. 

1.01 

.22 

3.64 

.50 

5.33 

96. 

1.33 

.11 

4.41 

.64 

6.49 

111. 

.53 

.05 

1.53 

.51 

2.62 

40. 

1.37 

.04 

11.41 

.71 

13.53 

239. 

1.05 

.07 

8.14 

.37 

9.63 

174. 

2.32 

.19 

5.20 

.76 

8.45 

148. 

22.19 

1.66 

62.27 

3.55 

89.67 

1641. 

3.83 

.32 

7.66 

.55 

12.36 

227. 

1.29 

.71 

10.39 

.47 

12.85 

247. 

1.83 

1.58 

13.10 

.64 

17.14 

344. 

.76 

.11 

7.94 

.37 

9.18 

165. 

.57 

.11 

12.56 
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.05 
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6.91 
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.35 

.31 
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.25 

10.93 
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.59 

.59 

16.60 

.27 

18.05 

345. 

.81 

.41 

14.21 

.63 

16.06 

297. 

.72 

6.77 

.31 

7.80 

139. 
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In  our  work  upon  the  study  of  foods  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  we  have 
analyzed  all  these  different  kinds  of  food  materials.  In  order  that  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  the  common  foods  used  may  be  more  readily  understood 
and  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  such 
work,  we  have  prepared  a  collection  of  foods.  The  main  part  of  the  exhibit 
consists  of  what  may  be  termed  displayed  analysis  in  which  the  starch,  oil, 
water,  and  other  substances  contained  in  the  food  materials  are  shown  in 
bottles.  In  this  manner  the  actual  constituents  of  wheat  flour,  bread,  eggs, 
potatoes,  meats  and  other  foods  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

I  will  take  onlv  a  few  minutes  to  explain  these  analysis.  The  large  bottle 
in  Chart  4  contains  1,000  grams  of  rolled  oats,  from  which,  by  chemical 
analysis,  we  have  separated  all  of  the  four  products  in  the  proportion  indi- 
cated by  the  quantities  given  in  each  one  of  the  other  bottles.  Prom  a  quan- 
tity of  rolled  oats  equivalent  to  that  which  is  contained  in  the  first  bottle  we 
have  separated  648.2  grams  of  carbohydrates  that  is  64.82  per  cent.  This 
quantity  of  starch  is  shown  in  the  second  bottle.  From  the  same  quantity  of 
rolled  oats  we  have  separated  the  quantity  of  protein  shown  in  the  third 
bottle.  This  represents  153.1  grams  of  protein  or  15.31  per  cent.  That  is 
100  parts,  or  100  pounds  of  rolled  oats  contain  15.3  parts,  or  15.3  pounds  of 
protein.  In  the  same  manner,  by  means  of  chemical  analysis,  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  the  fourth  bottle  has  been  removed  from  the  1,000  grams 
of  rolled  oats.  The  fifth  bottle  contains  78.4  grams  of  fat,  which  represents 
7.8  per  cent  of  the  rolled  oats.  And  if  we  should  burn  all  of  the  rolled  oats  in 
the  large  jar  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  the  residue  shown  in  the  sixth 
bottle.  This  is  the  ash  or  mineral  matter  and  it  weighs  only  19.4  grams, 
which  is  equivalent  to  1.9  per  cent. 


..     ~ j  have  in  Chart  5  the  displayed  analysis  of  corn 

the  difference  between  the  corn  meal  and  rolled"  oats.  1,000 
ileal  contain  only  39.5  grams  of  far,  while  1,000  grams  of 
n  78.4  grams.    There  is  twice  as  much  in  the  case  of  rolled 


oats.  The  differences  in  the  quantities  of  protein  is  also  quite  noticeable. 
In  the  case  of  rolled  oats  there  is  153  grama  of  protein  and  only  94.4  grams  in 
the  corn  meal.  Ij  the  same  way  further  comparisons  of  interest  could  be 
made  but  we  have  not  the  time  at  present  lo  do  so. 
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As  far  as  chemical  analysis  is  concerned  the  rolled  oats  is  a  more  nutritious 
and  valuable  food  than  corn  meal.  But  chemical  analysis  does  not  show  all 
that  is  necessary  regarding  the  desirability  of  one  food  above  another.  In 
all  cases  the  individuality  of  the  consumer  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  food  must  have  a  pleasant  taste  and  agree  with  the  consumer.     Some 

Eeople  can  not  eat  some  foods  which  are  in  every  respect  healthful  and  bene- 
cial  to  most  people.    These  are  peculiaiities  which  can  not  be  accounted  for 
at  present. 

In  determining  the  value  of  foods,  the  digestibility  must  also  receive  atten- 
tion. The  value  of  food,  for  the  support  of  the  body  depends  not  only  upon 
the  consumption  and  palatibility,  but  also  upon  the  quantity  of  the  nutrients 
which  the  body  can  take  up  from  the  food  and  use  for  its  support. 

Thus  far  the  University  of  Illinois  has  made  no  experiments  upon  the  di- 
gestibility of  the  common  foods  of  this  state,  but  is  now  commencing  an  ex- 
tended study  of  the  digestibility  of  the  common  foods  of  this  State.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  and  Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater,  has  made  a  number  of  exper- 
iments upon  the  digestibility  of  milk,  eggs,  bread,  potatoes  and  other  animal 
and  vegetable  foods.  From  them  some  general  deductions  have  deen  drawn. 
Leaner  meats  are  probably  more  easily  digested  than  those  containing  more 
fat.  Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  found  that  the  protein  of  vegetable 
foods  is  less  digestible  that  that  of  animal  foods.  For  instance,  one- fourth 
or  more  of  the  protein  of  potatoes  and  beans  may  escape  digestion  and  thus 
be  useless  for  nourishment.  It  is  ordinarily  assumed  that  the  small  amount 
of  carbohydrates  in  meat  and  fish  is  entirely  digested.  Carbohydrates  other 
than  fiber,  which  make  up  the  larger  part  of  the  vegetable  foods,  are  very 
digestible.  The  fat  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  foods  differs  in  digestibility 
under  varying  conditions. 

Finally,  in  determining  the  value  of  a  food  we  must  also  consider  its  cost. 
In  determining  the  economical  value  of  food  materials  we  must  compare  their 
cost  as  bought  with  their  composition  or  the  quantities  of  nutrients  which 
they  contain.  If  a  food  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  nutrients  that  is 
protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates,  and  is  high  in  price,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
an  economical  food,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  really  an  expensive  food.  For 
example,  in  Chart  6  notice  the  price  and  composition  of  lemons.  Here  we 
obtain  a  very  small  quantity  of  nutrients  and  at  the  same  time  pay  a  high 
price  for  the  same.    Lemons  at  this  price  are  an  expensive  food  material. 

Foods  which  supply  a  large  quantity  of  food  constituents  at  a  reasonable 
price  are  evidently  cheap  and  of  the  greatest  value  from  an  economical 
standpoint.  Again,  referring  to  Chart  6,  notice  what  a  large  quantity  of 
DUtiients  are  obtained  for  twenty-five  cents  from  wheat  flour,  graham  flour 
and  corn  meal.  The  cheapest  food  is  that  which  supplies  the  most  nutrient 
for  the  least  money.  The  most  economical  food  is  that  which  is  the  cheapest 
and  the  same  time  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  body. 

Chart  6  shows  the  relative  cost  of  the  foods  of  Illinois  and  the  amounts  ol 
nutrients  obtained  in  different  food  materials  for  twenty-five  cents.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  the  name  of  the  food,  in  the  second  column  we  have  the 
price  per  pound  of  the  food  expressed  in  cents.  In  the  third  column  we  have 
the  weight  of  the  food  expressed  in  pounds  or  decimals  of  a  pound  which 
could  be  obtained  for  twenty- five  cents.  In  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  col- 
umns are  given  the  weights  of  protein,  fats  and  carbohydrates  respectively, 
which  would  be  obtained  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  In  the  last  column 
is  given  the  fuel  value  expressed  in  calories.  These  figures  represent  the  fuel 
value  that  is  the  power  which  the  nutrients  bought  for  the  sum  mentioned 
above,  have  of  furnishing  the  body  with  heat  and  energy. 
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Chart  6. 

relative  cost  op  the  poods  of  illinois. 

Amounts  of  Nutrients  Obtained  in  Different  Food  Materials  for 
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It  is  evident  that  at  the  prices  given  the  fruits  are  the  most  expensive  sources 
of  protein  and  energy.  For  example  look  at  the  results  in  the  case  of  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  lemons.  Notice  in  ail  cases 
what  a  small  weight  of  the  nutrients  that  is  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates 
we  get  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents. 

The  next  most  expensive  foods  as  judged  by  these  results  are  the  vegetables 
which,  however,  are  not  nearly  as  expensive  as  the  fruits  and  furnish  for  the 
same  cost  more  protein  and  energy.  The  meats  as  a  class  of  food  furnish 
more  protein  and  also  a  little  more  energy  than  most  of  the  vegetables  for  the 
same  amount  of  monev.  However,  the  cereal  foods  are  the  least  expensive 
and  furnish  much  more  energy  and  also  more  muscle-forming  material. 
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In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  if  there  are  any  members  of  this  audience  that 
are  interested  or  would  like  to  study  this  subject  of  foods,  I  advise  them  to 
send  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  Farmer's  Bulle- 
tins upon  this  subject.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  these  bulletins  and 
the  Department  is  glad  and  also  desirous  of  reaching  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble by  this  means.  Further,  if  you  are  interested  in  this  work  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  give  me  or  send  me  your  name  and  address  or  the  name 
and  address  of  any  one  that  you  know  to  be  interested.  The  University 
of  Illiuois  has  now  in  press  bulletins  upon  this  subject  that  will  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  State  who  wish  to  give  more  thought  to  this 
subject.  H.  S.  Grindley, 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Moore:  Prof.  P.  GK  Holden,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Physics, 
University  of  Illinois,  will  address  us  on  "The  Wastes  of  the  Farm." 

Waste  on  the  Farm. 

By  P.  G.  Holden,  Dep.  Aer'l  Phys..  U.  of  I. 

This  question  is  not  one  of  my  choosing.  It  was  assigned  to  me  and  ac- 
cepted tor  me  by  the  powers  that  be  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.  One 
is  often  obliged,  and  sometimes  he  is  willing,  to  admit  of  his  own  free  will 
that  he  has  faults,  but  he  does  not  want  to  be  told  of  them,  and  much  less  to 
have  them  enumerated  and  exhibited  for  criticism.  Yet  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  to  be  discussed  the  writer  is  necessarily  placed  in  the  attitude  of 
a  critic.  But  what  is  still  more  embarrassing  to  him  is  the  fact  that  he  has  a 
farm  of  his  own,  which  I  fear  is  not  entirely  free  from  wastes. 

The  wastes  of  the  farm  and  how  to  present  them  is,  today,  the  most  im- 
portant economic  question  before  the  Illinois  farmer.  The  wastes  are  some- 
thing enormous,  measured  by  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
when  I  say  wastes  I  mean  the  needless  wastes,  those  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  farmer  to  prevent. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  these  questions  are  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
more  progressive  farmers,  as  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion's large  and  rapidly  increasing  correspondence. 

We  must  admit  that  the  agricultural  methods  of  Illinois  are  more  wasteful 
than  those  of  some  of  her  sister  states.  The  soil  was  richer,  and  consequently 
less  exertion  was  necessary  to  make  a  living  and  secure  a  profit  besides. 
Largely  for  the  same  reason  Central  Illinois  is  more  wasteful  today  than  is 
the  northern  section.  Illinois  is  in  the  great  corn  belt  and  with  good  methods 
larger  crops  can  be  produced  than  it  is  possible  to  raise  in  the  eastern  states, 
yet  the  average  yield  is  nearly  five  bushels  more  per  acre  in  Maine  than  in 
Illinois,  and  the  northern  section  of  the  State  out-yielded  the  central  by  four 
bushels  per  acre  in  1898. 

When  land  was  cheap,  and  the  fertility  was  unimpaired,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  small,  and  the  prices  of  wheat  and  corn  were  high,  any  one  could 
succeed  upon  the  farm.    Muscle  power  predominated. 

Never  before  were  changes  in  methods  taking  place  more  rapidly  than  now. 
Population  is  increasing  and  every  acre  must  Feed  more  people.  The  agri- 
culture of  Illinois  is  in  a  transition  stage.  The  wasteful  customs  and  practices 
of  our  pioneer  agriculture  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  more  scientific  and  exact 
methods.  The  conditions  are  such  that  it  can  not  be  otherwise.  There  are 
no  more  America's  to  conquer,  no  more  Illinois  and  Iowa  prairies  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  open  up  to  the  homeseekers  at  a  few  cents  per  acre,  destined  in  a 
single  generation  to  make  their  possessors  wealthy.  The  average  Illinois 
farmer  become  wealthy  not  because  of  the  best  methods,  but  too  often  in 
spite  of  bad  ones,  and  he  is  deserving  of  about  as  much  credit  as  the  man 
who  by  chance  owned  a  quarter  section  in  the  heart  of  Chicago. 

The  needless  wastes  upon  Illinois  farms,  if  saved,  would  secure  to  agricul- 
ture profits  enjoyed  by  no  other  business.  The  fact  is  no  other  business 
could  survive  such  tremendous  losses  as  are  common  in  agriculture. 
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In  the  great  cotton  and  woolen  mills  of  the  east  the  competition  is  so  close 
and  the  margin  of  profit  so  small  that  the  difference  of  1-30  of  a  cent  per  yard 
in  the  cost  or  manufacture  will  prosper  one  establishment  and  drive  another 
to  the  wall. 

It  is  certain  that  most  of  these  losses  are  matters  of  careless  farming  and 
extend  to  all  the  crops  and  operations  of  the  farm. 

Not  one  farmer  in  ten  knows  that  there  is  smut  in  his  oats,  yet  careful  in- 
vestigation extending  over  a  series  of  years  show  that  few  fields  are  entirely 
free  from  it. 

Mr.  Clinton,  of  our  Experiment  Station,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  matter,  places  the  damage  in  Illinois  at  not  less  than  8  per  cent,  which 
would  represent  an  annual  loss  of  about  $1,500,00(7.  In  certain  sections  of 
the  State  the  loss  ranges  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

This  damage  can  be  entirely  prevented  at  comparatively  slight  expense,  by 
the  use  of  the  Jensen  or  "hot  water  treatment"  of  the  seed  before  sowing. 
For  example,  the  seed  for  40  acres  of  oats  can  be  treated  at  an  expense  of 
$8  00  or  20  cents  per  acre.  In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of  40  bushels  per 
acre,  the  expenditure  of  20  cents  will  increase  the  yield  3.5  bushels  on  an 
average,  and  in  some  sections  the  increase  will  be  much  greater  than  this.  It 
will  not  generally  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  treatment  oftener  than  once  in 
three  years  if  thoroughly  done.  The  damage  to  the  oat  crop  in  Kansas, 
Michigan  and  other  states  has  been  materially  reduced  by  this  treatment. 

The  bunt  or  sinking  smut  of  wheat,  the  scab,  blight  and  rot  of  potatoes  can 
be  almost  as  effectually  prevented  by  the  proper  treatment. 

There  are  serious  losses  to  the  fruit  interests  of  the  State  arising  first  from 
the  setting  of  poor  or  worthless  varieties,  which  are  destined  after  years  of 
care  and  expense  to  return  to  the  farmer  little  or  nothing  of  value.  Here 
again  is  shown  the  great  importance  of  securing  an  efficient  machine  to  do 
the  work  asked  of  it. 

But  Prof.  Blair,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture.  University  of  Illinois, 
tells  me  the  most  prolific  source  of  loss  comes  in  the  way  of  depredations  by 
insects  and  fungus  diseases.  Their  coming  often  can  not  be  prevented,  but 
their  ravages  in  99  out  of  every  100  cases  can  be  almost  completly  checked. 
The  methods  of  warfare,  of  which  spraying  is  the  chirf ,  have  not  been  un- 
derstood or  properly  valued.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  had 
even  50  per  cent  of  our  fruit  growers  in  this  State  sprayed  their  apple  trees 
during  the  season  of  1898,  with  Bordeaux  mixture  alone,  thereby  lessening  in 
a  great  measure  the  damage  done  by  the  apple  scab  fungus,  millions  of  dol- 
lars would  have  been  saved.  This  statement  is  made  without  any  hesitation, 
because  it  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  several  counties  of  the  State  apple 
orchards  did  hear  and  give  to  their  owners  handsome  returns  for  the  labor 
expended  in  spraying,  while  others  in  their  immediate  locality,  not  sprayed, 
produced  nothing,  and  were  prematurely  defoliated  by  the  apple  scab  fungus. 
The  observations  made  by  Prof.  Blair,  in  these  and  many  other  orchards 
showed  clearty  that  fruit  did  set,  but  dropped  prematurely,  as  a  result  of  the 
presence  of  this  disease  on  the  young  apples  and  stems  of  the  same,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  food  suDply.  The  sprayed  orchards  were  the  ones  which  escaped 
such  fate,  and  which  gave  the  returns.* 

Though  not  so  far  reaching  in  their  consequences  as  the  wastes  of  fertility, 
yet  enormous  in  themselves,  are  the  losses  to  farm  tools  and  machinery,  due 
to  bad  handling  and  poor  care.  Recently  I  was  obliged  to  drive  24  miles 
across  the  country,  and  in  this  distance  counted  200  farm  tools  and  machines 
housed  in  the  corners  of  fences,  in  fields,  and  in  barn  yards,  representing 
thousands  of  dollars.  I  am  told  by  those  who  should  know,  that  the  average 
life  of  a  binder  in  Illinois  is  between  three  and  four  years,  and  I  do  not  won- 
der that  it  is  so.  Here  were  binders,  mowers,  road  graders,  and  every  kind 
of  farm  machine,  used  but  a  few  days  in  the  year,  and  left  to  the  ravages  of 
rust  and  decay  the  remainder  of  the  time,  thus  reducing  not  only  their  dura- 
bility but  their  efficiency  as  well.  Properly  cared  for  and  properly  used,  the 
mower  and  binder  on  the  average  sized  farm  of  127  acres  in  Illinois,  should 
do  service  for  eight  or  ten  years. 
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The  importance  of  better  care  of  machinery  is  apparent  when  we  realize 
that  this  item  alone  costs  the  farmers  of  the  State  not  less  than  $10,000,000 
annually. 

Recent  investigations  made  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  extending  over 
the  entire  State,  shows  that  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  corn  in  Illinois 
has  a  wide  range  of  variation,  the  lowest  being  13.3  cents  and  the  highest  40.8 
cents,  a  difference  of  over  200  per  cent  on  the  lowest  cost  as  a  basis.  A  sim- 
ilar investigation  with  oats  showed  that  the  lowest  cost  per  bushel  was  11.9 
cents,  and  the  highest  58.2  cents,  a  difference  of  380  per  cent. 

At  the  Experiment  Station  during  the  past  year  the  cost  per  bushel  of  rais- 
ing corn  as  represented  by  three  different  systems  or  methods  of  farmintr  was 
14  cents,  17.5  cents,  and  47.0  cents,  respectively,  a  difference  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  of  33  cents.  The  lowest  cost  was  produced  upon  clov- 
er sod,  the  highest  upon  ground  that  had  grown  23  consecutive  crops  of  corn 
without  manure.  The  average  market  value  of  an  acre  of  the  1898  corn  of 
Illinois  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  31  bushels  per  acre  is  $9.30.  The  average 
cost  of  growing  is  not  less  than  $10  00,  leaving  a  total  loss  to  the  State  of 
$4,860,000.  not  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  of  fertility.  You  will  all 
concede  that  with  the  proper  rotation,  good  seed  of  the  best  varieties,  and  the 
right  kind  of  cultivation,  the  vield  can  be  raised  to  50  bushels  per  acre, 
changing  the  nearly  $5,000,000  of  loss  into  a  profit  of  over  $34,700,000. 
Granting  that  to  produce  the  50  bushels  the  cost  has  been  increased  to  $12.00, 
there  is  still  a  profit  of  $21,000,000.  If  an  average  of  60  and  70  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  can  be  produced,  as  many  of  our  best  farmers  are  doing,  and 
the  average  of  the  State  now  is  but  31  bushels,  it  is  certain  that  some  one  is 
doing  some  pretty  poor  farming.  If  the  best  varieties  of  corn  were  grown  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  State  the  yield  would  be  increased  not  less  than 
10  per  cent,  making  a  total  gain  of  21,000,000  bushels  annually.  The  variety 
tests  at  the  Station  during  the  past  ten  years,  with  26  of  the  best  varieties 
grown  in  the  State,  show  a  variation  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
yields  of  75  per  cent,  due  wholly  to  the  differences  in  breed  or  variety. 

The  plant  is  a  machine  for  manufacturing  inorganic  materials  of  the  air  and 
soil  into  organized  forms  suited  to  the  uses  of  animals.  The  experiment  above 
referred  to  shows  that  some  varieties  are  more  efficient  machines  than  others, 
manufacturing  a  better  and  larger  product  at  practically  the  same  cost.  If 
the  lowest  variety  gives  a  profit,  certainly  the  variety  with  75  per  cent  great- 
er efficiency,  must  give  enormous  returns,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  the  bet- 
ter variety  is  produced  at  a  small  profit,  what  a  tremendous  loss  there  must  be 
with  the  poorer  variety.  Large  losses  to  the  crops  following  a  wet  season  like 
the  past  are  often  caused  by  planting  poor  seed.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
such  losses  since  the  seed  can  be  tested  at  practically  no  expense.  The  tests 
just  completed  at  the  University  show  that  a  little  over  ten  ears  out  of  every 
one  hundred  of  our  seed  corn  are  unfit  for  planting,  because  of  low  vitality 
due  to  the  wet  fall. 

The  wide  ranges  of  yields  with  corn,  due  to  good  and  bad  methods  of  culti- 
vation, good  and  bad  seeds  and  varieties  can  be  shown  to  be  nearly  as  great 
with  wheat  and  oats,  and  even  greater  in  the  case  of  potatoes. 

But  there  are  other  serious  losses  in  connection  with  the  corn  crop  During  the 
past  season  the  damage  from  the  chinch1  bug.  according  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates  exceeded  20,000,000  bushels.  Every  farmer  ought  to  know  that 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  20  cents  per  acre,  including  labor,  and  cost  of  material 
this  loss  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of  coal  tar. 

The  practice  of  selling  the  corn  from  the  farm  and  burning  the  stalks, 
while  it  is  becoming  less  every  year,  is  altogether  too  common  in  large  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  While  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  definite  estimate  in  dol- 
lars, of  the  tremendous  losses  from  this  source,  yet  the  practical  effect  of 
such  a  systen  when  continued  for  a  number  of  years  is  well  illustrated  by 
an  experiment  at  the  University.  The  yield  of  corn  the  pa:it  season  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  where  corn  has  bo>?n  grown  continuously  for  23  year-*  and 
the  stalks  removed  was  21.4  bushels  per  acre,  while  on  the  same  kind  of  land 
under  good  farm  management  the  yield   was  85  bushels.     Selling  corn  and 
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oats  from  the  farm  means  little  or  no  stock  and  consequently  no  clover.  Even 
the  fertile  soils  of  Illinois  can   not   long  endure   suf»h  tremendous  losses   of 

Elant  food.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  farmer  can  afford  to  feed  steers, 
ogs,  and  cows,  but  whether  he  can  longer  afford  not  to  do  it.  Investigation 
shows  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  dairy  farmers  and  feeders  produce  larger  yields 
of  corn  than  the  grain  farmer  who  makes  that  his  business.  About  40  per 
cent  of  the  feeding  value  of  a  crop  of  corn  is  in  the  stalks,  and  yet  in  many 
cases  this  is  not  only  an  entire  loss,  but  the  farmer  is  at  considerable  expense 
to  rake  and  burn  them,  thus  destroying  in  addition,  valuable  plant  food.  The 
crops  of  the  farm  as  far  as  possible  should  be  sold  in  the  finished  products  of 
meat,  butter  and  wool,  thus  retaining  the  larger  part  of  the  fertility  upon  the 
farm.  A  ton  of  butter  representing  the  product  of  eight  good  cows  contains 
about  two  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  one  pound  each  of  potash  and  phosphorus, 
worth  less  than  35  cents,  while  the  same  elements  removed  by  a  40  bushel 
corn  croD  would  cost,  if  bought  in  the  market  as  commercial  fertilizers,  more 
than  $6.00.  More  than  this,  land  constantly  under  cultivation,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  grain  farming,  is  subject  to  considerable  losses  of  fertility 
carried  away  in  the  drainage  water  and  by  surface  washing* 

The  question  of  fertility  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  of  much  more  import- 
ance than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  eastern  states  are  already  compelled 
to  expend  millions  of  dollars  annually  for  plant  food,  and  unless  there  is  a 
radical  change  from  the  wasteful  practices  in  Illinois,  the  day  of  commercial 
fertilizers  is  nearer  at  band  than  we  think.  The  fertility  in  the  soil  is  the 
capital  stock  of  the  farmer,  when  that  is  gone,  his  business  is  gone,  except  as 
he  resorts  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  which  are  necessarily  expensive.  Nature 
of  her  own  accord  will  not  restore  the  lost  fertility  of  the  land.  Other  things 
being  equal  the  success  of  a  farmer  is  measured  by  the  fertility  of  his  farm. 
Though  the  amount  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  is  relatively  very  small  (not  more 
than  4  pounds  to  the  ton  of  earth  ordinarily)  yet  there  is  sufficient,  if  properly 
used,  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years.  When  we  realize  that  all  prosperity  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  that  without  it,  there  could  be 
no  other  industries,  no  cities,  in  fact,  no  life,  and  that  rich  as  our  Illinois 
soils  are  by  nature,  they  can  be  practically  exhausted  in  a  few  years  at  the 
hands  of  man,  I  say  when  we  realize  these  things  I  feel  like  pleading  with 
the  farmer  to  stop  these  needless,  yet  tremendous  losses  of  fertility  so  appar- 
ent everywhere.  We  do  not  want  less  corn,  but  we  must  have  more  clover, 
more  stock  and  better  rotations.  To  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  farm  is  the 
first  and  most  important  element  of  success  in  farming.  You  will  never  make 
the  mistake  but  once.  When  the  fertility  is  gone,  it  is  gone.  Exhausted  land 
means  harder  work  and  smaller  profits  for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children.  Clover  and  stock  or  commercial  fertilizers,  which  shall  it  be?  If  it 
is  not  the  one  it  must  be  the  other. 

The  limitations  of  time  prevent  an  extended  discussion  of  the  losses  in  the 
stock  business.  I  will  only  say  that  these  losses  are  cften  very  great  and  too 
frequently  the  crop  that  was  grown  at  a  profit  is  fed  at  a  loss.  It  requires 
greater  skill  to  feed  and  raise  an  animal  than  it  does  to  feed  and  raise  the 
crop  upon  which  he  is  fed. 

Prof.  Hecker  estimates  that  the  losses  from  bad  management  and  feeding 
in  Minnesota  are  not  less  than  $14,000,000  annually,  and  that  the  losses  from 
inefficient  animals  is  $17,000,000.  A  poor  machine  can  never  give  good  re- 
sults. Ten  thousand  Babcock  tests  placed  in  the  dairy  herds  of  Illinois  would 
result  in  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  in  ten  years. 

In  conclusion.  1  will  say  that  this  presentation  may  seem  to  you  like  a  blue 
picture,  but  it  is  not.  It  simply  shows  that  there  are  tremendous  possibilities 
in  agriculture,  and  that  the  man  who  studies  his  business  and  understands  it, 
and  saves  the  needless  losses  upon  the  farm,  will  be  rewarded  with  success. 

Mr.  Moore:     Are  there  any  questions  to  ask  Prof.  Holden? 

Delegate:  I  should  like  to  make  an  inquiry.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  about  the  chinch  bug.     I  should  like  to  know  if  you 
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can  give  me  the  cause  of  this:  a  piece  seeded  down  to  oats  and  clover, 
the  chinch  bugs  go  half  way.  I  saw  a  place  in  Wisconsin  where 
they  had  destroyed  one-half  and  the  other  half  hadn't  been  injured. 
This  year  the  man  on  my  farm  came  complaining  of  the  chinch  bugs 
and  that  they  were  eating  his  oats  all  up.  Beyond  the  oats  it  was 
seeded  down  to  clover.  They  didn't  seem  to  cross  the  line.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  there  is  too  much  moisture  in  clover  and  it  kills 
them.     My  theory  is  that  they  were  after  the  moisture. 

Mr.  Holden:  As  I  understand  it,  here  is  an  oat  field,  one-half  oats 
and  the  other  half  clover:  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  at  least  ten 
farmers  who  have  had  the  same  experience  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  chinch  bugs  do  not  like  to  go  into  the  clover  because  they  do 
not  like  the  cold  and  wet;  they  like  the  dry  and  warm.  I  heard  one 
man  say  he  could  not  afford  to  sow  clover  on  his  farm;  now  I  say  he 
could  not  afford  not  to  sow  clover. 

Delegate:  You  spoke  of  the  chinch  bugs  keeping  away  from  the 
tar  line.  My  experience  is  that  so  long  as  the  bug  has  no  wings  the 
tar  line  is  successful. 

Mr.  Holden:  If  you  have  ever  had  any  experience  with  raising 
potatoes,  you  know  the  little  hard  shell  bugs  that  come  at  first; 
pretty  soon  they  get  wings  and  fly  away  It  is  the  same  with  the 
chinch  bugs;  their  life  is  practically  ended  after  they  fly  away. 

Delegate:  In  Madison  County  the  tar  line  has  done  good,  but 
after  the  corn  gets  the  tassel  the  bugs  get  wings  and  the  wind  comes 
and  blows  the  corn  down  in  thin  places  and  we  find  very  little  good 
in  the  corn  at  those  places. 

Mr.  Holden:     There  may  be  some  damage  at  those  times. 

Delegate:  Can  you  give  me  the  manural  value  of  a  ton  of  dry 
corn  stalks  in  and  after  they  have  stood  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Holden:  In  a  ton  of  the  whole  corn  crop  it  would  be  about 
eighteen  pounds  of  nitrogen,  worth  about  12  cents  a  pound,  eighty 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  a  forty  bushel  crop,  and  about  eighty  pounds 
of  potash  and  about  twenty  of  phosphorus  in  the  stalk. 

Delegate:  We  lose  the  value  of  those  materials  by  plowing  the 
stalks  under. 

Mr.  Holden:     Is  that  a  question? 

Delegate:  Yes,  sir;  my  experience  has  been  that  the  stalks  re- 
main in  the  ground  for  years  after  they  are  plowed  under. 

Mr.  Holden:  Yes.  sir.  It  may  take  years  and  may  do  more  dam- 
age than  good;  if  you  have  a  dry  season  on  your  hands  it  wants  to 
be  fed  and  go  into  the  silo. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Previous  to.  taking  up  the  regular  program,  Mr.  Gale,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  There  is  now  before  the  legislature  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  industry  into  Illinois;  and 

Whereas,  The  importance  of  the  industry  to  all  citizens  and  especially  to 
the  farmers  and  laborers  of  the  State  can  not  be  overestimated;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  request  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  to  enact  such 
laws  as  will  do  most  to  accomplish  this  result. 

Mr.  Moore:  You  have  heard  the  resolution;  what  will  you  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Craig:  I  rather  dislike  to  disagree  with  my  friend  Gale,  but 
I  would  move  that  we  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Moore:     Are  there  any  other  speakers? 

Mr.  Gale:     We  would  like  to  discuss  the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  Gale:  It  has  seemed  to  the  members  of  the  State  Beet 
Growers'  Association  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  opposition  of  the 
people  against  this  resolution  comes  from  their  lack  of  knowledge, 
and  I  have  been  requested  by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Growers'  Association  to  present  for  your  consideration  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  should 
endorse  this  resolution  which  will  be  asked  for.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  all  the  reasons  why  it  should  pass,  for  there  are  others  here 
more  able  to  do  that.  I  regret  the  manner  in  which  I  must  present 
to  your  consideration  what  I  have  to  say,  but  until  yesterday  I  did 
not  know  that  I  was  to  speak : 

There  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  a  bill  proposing  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  all  sugar  manufactured  in  Illinois  From  beets 
grown  in  Illinois  during  the  next  five  years.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  en- 
courage the  introduction  into  Illinois  of  a  new  industry,  but  one  that  ex- 
periments made  in  growing  beets  and  the  success  of  similar  factories  in  other 
states,  under  conditions  less  favorable  than  exist  in  Illinois,  assure  us  will 
succeed.  And  an  industry,  if  successful,  which  will  furnish  employment  to 
many  laborers,  cause  large  investments  of  capital  and  cheapen  the  price  of 
sugar  to  all  citizens  of  the  State. 

Will  it  pay  us,  as  farmers  and  citizens  of  Illinois,  to  advocate  such. legisla- 
tion? Illinois  is,  and  from  its  location  and  soil,  must  always  be  an  agricul- 
tural state.  Upon  the  prosperity  of  its  agriculturists  depends  the  prosperity 
of  the  State.  Never  was  this  more  true  than  now,  for  the  farm  laborer  of  to- 
day, is  tomorrow  the  laborer  of  the  railroad,  of  the  shop,  or  factory — 
wherever  he  can  find  employment;  and  any  improvement  in  the  wages  or 
conditions  of  the  farm  labor  helps  every  laborer  in  every  other  occupation  as 
much.  Ten  kinds  of  factories  find  their  homes  in  the  country  districts  of  Illi- 
nois. 

A  beet  sugar  factory  can  only  exist  in  such  a  district.  It  must  have  a  sup- 
ply of  beets  grown  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  To  secure  this,  it  must 
pay  for  the  land  and  the  labor  emyloyed  a  larger  compensation  than  ordinary 
farming  pays.     It  can  not  surround  itself  with  such  a  class  of  laborers  that 
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whenever  the  factory  closes  its  doors  they  are  thrown  out  of  the  only  employ- 
ment they  know  and  soon  move  away  or  become  a  burden  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

Raising  beets  enables  the  grower — who  may  be  a  farmer — or  a  citizen  of 
the  nearby  town  owning  or  renting  a  piece  of  land  of  any  size  from  a  town 
lot  to  a  farm — to  find  a  certain  market  for  the  labor  of  himself  and  such  mem- 
bers of  his  family  as  care  to  be  employed  at  fair  wages.  It  is  such  an  occu- 
pation as  teaches  better  farming,  more  thorough  cultivation  of  the  land, 
creates  habits  of  industry  in  the  youth,  makes  laborers  owners  of  their  homes, 
and  small  farmers  prosperous,  conditions  that  add  most  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  af  the  country. 

Of  the  value  of  such  an  industry  in  Illinois,  that  we  need  and  want  it,  if  it 
can  be  secured  at  not  too  great  a  cost,  there  can  be  no  question.  Illinois 
uses  about  seventy  pounds  of  sugar  for  each  inhabitant — every  one  uses  it — 
and  to  cheapen  its  price  benefits  every  individual,  and  to  about  the  same  amount. 
Illinois  pays  for  about  three  hundred  million  pounds  of  sugar,  costing  her  re- 
tail merchants  about  fifteen  million  dollars  annually.  Most  of  this  is  paid  for 
beet  sugar  imported  from  Europe — none  of  it  to  laborers  or  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois. If  this  sugar  were  manufactured  here,  nearly  all  of  this  money  would 
be  paid  for  labor  and  be  again  expended  in  the  towns  where  the  laborers  live 
becoming  by  so  much  an  addition  to,  instead  of  a  drain  upon  our  wealth.  For 
the  cost  of  sugar  is  nearly  all  labor — about  forty-five  per  cent  for  beets,  fifteen 
per  cent  for  coal,  limestone  and  transportation,  fiifteen  per  cent  for  labor  of 
factory  employes,  and  the  balance  factory  supplies,  interest  and  profit. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  with  the  industry  once  established,  no 
part  of  the  world  can  supply  Illinois  with  sugar  as  cheaply  as  her  own  cit- 
izens can  raise  and  manufacture  it.  That  they  will  be  no  more  kept  from 
producing  sugar  by  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe,  or  the 
cane  sugar  producing  countries,  than  they  are  kept  from  raising  corn  and 
wheat  by  the  cheaper  land  of  the  west,  or  labor  of  India  and  Russia.  The 
farmer  must  meet  competition  in  every  crop  he  raises.  No  trust  can  create  a 
monopoly  for  him,  ana  it  is  easier  to  compete  in  supplying  a  product  for 
which  he  has  always  a  home  demand,  than  when  what  he  raises  must  find  a 
foreign  market.  If  those  who  so  believe  are  wrong,  and  those  who  say  sugar 
can  not  profitably  be  produced  in  Illinois  are  right,  then  to  offer  the  bounty, 
as  proposed,  will  cost,  the  State  nothing,  unless  the  first  factories  erected 
prove  profitable,  other  factories  will  not  be  built,  and  unless  factories  are 
ouilt,  and  a  successful  irdustry  established,  Illinois  will  have  no  bounty  to 
pay.  Perhaps  no.  We  believe  the  industry  will  be  so  profitable  to  both,  and 
the  advantages  Illinois  offers  for  the  business  are  so  great  that  it  will  come  to 
us  in  time.  If  we  did  not — if  we  believed  the  industry  would  always  need  a 
bounty,  we  would  not  want  it  at  all.  But  because  we  have  such  faith  in  the 
business  we  want  it  now,  and  we  believe  it  cheaper  to  offer  a  bounty  and  se- 
cure its  advantages  now  than  to  wait  for  it  to  come  to  us.  Without  a  bounty, 
not  only  will  the  business  be  introduced  much  less  rapidly,  but  where  factor- 
ies are  erected  it  will  be  at  a  much  greater  expense  to  the  community,  and 
with  a  bounty  offered  in  other  States  and  none  in  Illinois,  manufacturers 
seeking  a  location  will  look  to  other  states. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  man  who  first  attempts  to  start  a  new  enterprise 
does  so  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Usually  by  waiting  until  others  have  made 
the  business  a  success  and  learned  its  requirements,  the  manufacturer  saves 
more  money  than  his  factory  could  make  in  the  same  time.  A  bounty  offered 
for  a  short  time  insures  a  manufacturer  who  starts  at  once  against  this  loss, 
and  places  him  on  equal  terms  with  the  man  who  waits  to  profit  by  his  exper- 
ience. A  bounty  will  induce  more  factories  to  start,  ana  while  one  factory 
might  for  local  reasons,  or  incompetent  management  prove  a  failure,  or  dis- 
courage others,  several  factories  would  find  the  needed  way  to  insure  success. 

Is  the  establishment  of  a  successful  sugar  factory  the  only  kind  that  will 
secure  a  bounty  worth  to  the  State  or  neighborhood  where  located  what  it 
would  cost  in  bounty?  Establish  a  factory— the  smallest  considered  profita- 
ble—it would  manufacture  seven  million  pounds  of  sugar  and  cost  the  State 
in  bounty  seventy  thousand  a  year.  What  does  the  State  get  for  its  money? 
The  cost  of  the  factory  alone  is  about  $350,000.  Add  to  that  the  cost  of  needed 
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railroad  facilities,  the  mines  and  quarries  it  will  support,  the  home  of  its 
emyloye\s,  and  the  business  they  bring — practically  the  same  if  you  furnish 
employment  to  citizens  already  here,  as  if  you  brought  new  ones,  for  it  is 
entirely  a  new  industry  decreasing  no  present  employment,  and  you  have 
added  toward  $1,000,000  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  an  addition  like 
the  other  benefits  of  the  industry,  not  ending  with  the  time  in  which  you  pay 
bounty,  but  lasting.  The  factory  will  pay  to  the  labor  of  its  community  di- 
rectly $250,000  to  $300,000  and  save  to  the  community  an  expenditure  of 
$350,000  that  it  now  pays  annually  to  foreign  labor,  nearly  all  of  which  is  paid 
to  countries  that  buy  as  little  of  us  as  they  can  and  plaee  all  possible  restric- 
tions upon  our  trade,  especially  discriminating  against  the  products  of  agrieul 
ture.  If  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  State  has  secured  the  raising  within  its  bor- 
ders of  all  the  sugar  it  consumes,  it  must  necessarily  reduce  its  cost.  A  reduction 
in  the  price  of  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  two  years  thereafter  would 
more  than  repay  the  State  all  bounties  paid  during  the  five  years  of  growth 
of  the  business. 

With  sugar  imported  and  refined  in  the  large  refineries  as  now,  a  trust  or 
combination  among  refiners,  is  able,  as  you  have  so  often  seen,  to  control  the 
amount  placed  upon  the  market  and  raise  the  price  to  any  extent  desirod. 
Let  Illinois  raise  and  manufacture  her  own  sugar.  The  many  small  factories 
can  not  be  controlled  as  the  few  large  refineries  now  are,  and.  you  have  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  a  "Sugar  Trust"  to  tax,  as  now,  every  individual  in  the 
State  for  it — to  corrupt  our  legislators  and  dictate  to  our  merchants  how 
they  shall  conduct  their  business. 

Every  argument  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  protection  applies  with  greater  force 
in  favor  of  this  bounty.  Members  of  the  Republican  party  should  need  no 
argument  to  convince  them  of  its  desirablility.  Let  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  the  policy  of  protection  to  foster  home  industries  consider  it  as  a  business 
proposition.  Can  you  afford,  remembering  that  unless  a  successful  industry 
is  established,  it  cost  nothing  to  miss  or  delay  securing  an  industry  of  such 
permanent  value  at  so  small  a  cost? 

Mr.  Horton:  What  per  cent  of  this  bounty  would  you  advise 
ought  to  go  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  Gale:  One-half  to  the  producer  and  one-half  to  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Mr.  Horton:  If  the  beet  growers  produce  a  certain  per  cent  then 
one-half  goes  to  them,  but  if  they  do  not  produce  so  high  a  rate  then 
they  do  not  get  so  much. 

Mr.  Gale:  The  proposition  is  to  pay  the  farmers  $1.00  a  ton  ad- 
ditional; the  manufacturers  must  pay  S5.00  a  ton  for  their  beets  in 
order  to  secure  a  bounty . 

* 

Mr.  Horton:  Wouldn't  it  have  a  tendency  to  have  the  farmers 
raise  a  lower  grade  than  they  would  otherwise,  the  way  the  bill  rests? 

Mr.  Gale:  The  way  it  is  now,  it  is  to  make  a  contract  with  the 
farmers  taking  their  beets  at  so  much  for  them,  notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  sugar  contained  in  them.  After  the  bill  is  introduced, 
and  that  is  the  disadvantage,  they  must  tell  the  farmers  that  they 
will  take  whatever  they  raise  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Greig:  I  guess  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  can  raise 
sugar  beets  in  Illinois;  we  can  raise  enough  tons  to  the  acre,  and  it 
has  enough  sugar  in  it  and  all  that.  In  California,  Michigan  and 
New  Jersey,  the  manufacturer  gets  all  the  way  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
on  his  money  invested.  Will  any  farmer  here  say  he  needs  any  more? 
I  think  not.  Another  thing,  we  know  we  can  raise  the  beets  if  the 
beets  will  be   raised,  but  to  furnish    the  manufacturer    the    crude 
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product  to  work  with,  he  does  not  need  a  bounty,  and  now  we  can 
raise  the  beets  with  sufficient  sugar.  A  friend  here  raised  sixty  tons 
to  the  acre,  I  think,  test  twelve  to  ten.  The  manufacturer  does  not 
need  anything  from  the  State  as  a  bounty  if  he  is  getting  20  to  30 
per  cent  on  his  capital  invested.  And  Europe  pays  a  bounty  to  the 
producer,  making  the  home  sugar  dearer.  You  can  buy  German 
sugar  cheaper  in  Great  Britain  than  you  can  British  sugar.  In  the 
near  future  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  will  be  on  the  way  to  the  question. 
Can  we  in  Illinois  afford  to  give  a  bounty  to  produce  sugar,  and 
compete  with  cheap  labor  in  Cuba?  These  ideas  are  simply  because 
one  state  will  grant  a  bounty,  such  as  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and 
another  idea  is  because  they  are  Republicans  on  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  tariff.  And  these  infant  industries  that  we  all  have 
heard  of  in  1870,  wanted  a  bounty,  and  they  are  infants  to-day.  The 
granting  of  a  bounty  leads  to  a  craving  of  an  everlasting  bounty,  and 
therefore  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Moore:  If  Wisconsin  gave  a  bounty,  and  you  were  going  to 
establish  a  manufacture,  and  put  in  $3,000,  and  Illinois  gave  none, 
where  would  you  put  your  manufacture? 

Mr.  Greig:     In  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  West-lake:  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  tariff  or  the  bounty 
upon  the  sugar,  but  it  is  the  principle  of  the  thing  coming  into  the 
Farmers'  Institute.  We  are  made  and  put  in  the  position  here  of  a 
lobby  to  lobby  this  thing  through  the  Legislature.  It  is  a  rider  that 
will  eventually  ride  down  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. Another  thing.  I  think  it  is  wrong,  too,  to  offer  the  bounty. 
To  illustrate:  Where  I  live  they  are  establishing  a  canning  factory. 
They  have  taken  stock  among  the  farmers.  It  would  be  just  as  much 
sense  in  my  judgment  to  ask  the  State  to  put  a  bounty  on  beans,  and 
peas,  and  tomatoes,  and  such  things,  as  upon  sugar. 

Mr.  Hos tetter:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  answer  to  the  last 
gentleman.  The  law  that  enacted  the  State  Institute  stated  that  the 
object  was  to  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of  Illinois.  Now, 
the  question  is,  will  growing  beets  do  this?  The  gentleman  said 
they  would  be  making  sugar  in  Cuba.  Now  which  will  promote  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Illinois  the  most,  to  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  in  Cuba,  and  pay  the  freight  from  there,  or  to  do  some- 
thing to  manufacture  sugar  in  Illinois?  I  think  it  is  perfectly  within 
the  province  of  this  Institute,  if  in  our  opinion  we  can  develop  the 
industry  in  Illinois  and  put  in  some  of  the  acres  that  are  now  in 
corn,  to  the  raising  of  beets  for  sugar,  and  give  employment  to  many 
now  unemployed.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  Institute  considering  this 
question  and  discussing  it  thoroughly  and  voting  on  it  intelligently. 

Mr.  Holden:  I  ought  to  say  the  experiment  has  been  made  to  see 
whether  Illinois  could  produce  its  own  sugar  or  not,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  question  as  to  what  the  results  show.  Illinois  can  pro- 
duce its  own  sugar,  and  instead  of  sending  §15,000,000  annually  to 
foreign  countries,  it  can  just  as  well  pay  it  to  our  own  State.  Now, 
in  regard  to  the  waste  from  the  sugar;  the  factories  own  it  and  pay 
for  it.     They  do  not  sell  it  for  anything.     You  should  go  to  Grand 
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Island  and  see  the  great  stock  yards.  This  waste  is  valuable  for 
feeding.  Three  hundred  thousand  head  of  sheep  were  fed  by  these 
companies  there  last  year  on  this  waste.  Now,  in  regard  to  this 
bounty  question.  I  should  not  say  a  word  if  I  thought  it  a  political 
question.  Now,  when  I  have  come  to  think  about  it,  I  advise  each 
one  to  think  carefully  about  it,  if  we  want  this  industry  in  our  State, 
both  the  profits  of  the  factory  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  too. 
Now,  one  gentleman  said  there  was  20  or  30  per  cent  goes  to  the  fac- 
tory, but  every  single  factory  that  has  started  and  made  its  way,  the 
first  three  years  has  run  at  a  loss,  because  they  could  not  get  the  raw 
material.  They  hnd  to  teach  the  farmers  how  to  grow  the  beets,  and 
it  was  only  after  these  three  years  the  thing  became  practical.  A 
man  came  to  me  from  Belgium  the  other  day.  Said  he,  "  First,  I 
want  to  know  if  Illinois  can  produce  beets,"  and  I  replied  that  the 
experiment  station  stands  ready  to  say  yes;  and  said  he,  "  I  want  to 
know  if  Illinois  is  going  to  offer  a  bounty,  because  I  represent  $12,- 
000,000  in  Belgium,  and  they  will  come  over  here  and  investigate  the 
opportunities,  and  I  am  going  back  home  and  I  am  going  to  get  this 
money  together  and  am  coming  back,  and  if  Illinois  will  not  do  that 
much,  then  I  am  going  to  some  other  state. "  The  great  profits  in 
this  thing  are  in  the  near  future  if  we  can  keep  our  capital  at  home 
and  pay  it  out  to  our  farmers.  It  takes  from  one-half  to  two-fifths  of 
the  corn  crop  of  Illinois  to  pay  for  the  sugar.  We  are  going  to  vote 
on  a  question  that  affects  the  pockets  of  each  one  of  us.  We  spend 
a  few  thousand  dollars  right  now,  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  have  the 
result  of  turning  millions  back  into  the  State. 

Mr.  William  Curtis:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  a  question  of 
whether  we  will  have  a  sugar  beet  industry  in  our  State  or  not.  Do 
you  want  factories?  Surely  we  do.  If  we  will  give  these  factories 
this  bounty  we  will  have  them,  and  if  we  do  not,  our  money  will  go  to 
Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  New  York,  and  other  states,  to  be  invested. 
It  seems  to  me  the  question  is  right  for  the  farmers  to  take  up  and 
discuss  here.  Do  we  want  to  encourage  home  industries?  Do  we 
want  to  furnish  employment  for  our  own  people?  Do  we  want  to 
keep  our  money  at  home,  or  do  we  want  to  send  it  away?  That  is  the 
question  that  confronts  us  this  afternoon.  I  know  that  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  start  any  new  thing.  If  we  want  these  fac- 
tories here  we  should  encourage  them  and  work  for  their  interests. 
If  wo  do  not  want  them,  let  us  do  the  other  thing. 

C.  E.  Phelps:  The  question  is  discussed  now  simply  on  the  basis 
of  money.  It  is  true  that  labor  is  entitled  to  its  just  reward,  if  it  can 
get  it.  We  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  a 
waste  area  of  territory  that  is  capable  of  raising  more  to  the  acre, — 
the  State  of  Texas  could  supply  the  world  if  we  would  only  put  it  in 
sugar, — it  can  raise  corn  also  if  you  give  it  a  chance.  The  question 
arises,  shall  we  go  down  in  our  pockets  and  tax  the  State  when  large 
capital  goes  untaxed?  We  are  already  loaded  down  by  taxation. 
We  pay  immense  taxation — we,  the  producers.  The  question  is, 
shall  we  get  so  many  dollars  worth  of  capital  somewhere  to  start  an 
industry  that  we  do  not  know  over  will  become  a  success?  We  do 
know  that  the  sugar  crops  of  the  Southern  states  will  always  be  a 
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success.  Will  it  benefit  the  farmer  of  Illinois?  Those  we  call  the 
general  farmers,  those  not  connected  in  any  way  or  near  these  fac- 
tories? Will  it  benefit  us  in  Bureau  County,  who  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  raise  sugar  beets  or  not,  and  we  do  not  know  that  you 
will  raise  them  if  you  have  a  chance?  It  costs  money  to  take  care  of 
a  beet  crop.  It  takes  lots  of  labor.  How  many  farmers  would  go 
into  that  kind  of  business? 

"The  industry  will  support  itself  if  wegive  it  an  opportunity. "  These  ques- 
tions always  have  two  sides  to  them.  We  are  here  not  to  tax  one  another,  not 
to  rob  one  another,  we  are  here  to  benefit  the  whole  country,  not  just  a  few. 
Those  factories  cannot  be  located  in  Bureau  county,  and  if  they  were,  would 
it  be  fair  to  tax  the  whole  State  of  Illinois  to  benefit  Bureau  county?  These 
questions  come  up  and  they  are  mighty  questions,  and  therefore  we  need  to 
consider  these  things  without  prejudice,  and  without  their  saying,  "We  will 
leave  you  if  you  do  not  come  to  us." 

Mr.  Holden:  I  have  given  this  question  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  gentleman  says  there  are  other  countries  that  can  produce  more 
sugar  than  Illinois.  That  is  not  true.  We  can  produce  more  pounds 
of  sugar  to  the  acre  than  any  other  State  in  the  United  States.  About 
taxing  people,  let  me  say  this:  In  the  first  place  if  you  go  to  Grand 
Island  and  inquire  at  the  county  seat  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farm- 
ers in  those  counties  around  there,  you  will  find  that  there  are  fewer 
mortgages  on  farms  than  anywhere  else.  The  pressure  on  the  other 
crops  is  relieved  by  this  crop,  and  that  is  a  benefit.  Another  thing, 
all  these  people  that  are  growing  corn  and  hay  in  Nebraska  finds  that 
it  increases  the  net  earnings  of  these  crops,  because  Armour  and 
Swift  ship  in  animals  to  be  fed  there.  If  $15,000,000  comes  into  this 
State,  and  only  a  few  thousand  are  paid  out,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
going  to  tax  the  people. 

Mr.  Greig:  Mr.  Holden  teaches  us  that  we  can  raise  more  sugar 
producing  beats  in  Illinois  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Then 
way  on  earth  do  they  want  a  bounty? 

Mr.  Westlake:  Now  in  connection  with  the  tax.  I  see  no  way 
whereby  we  are  going  to  put  this  tax  back  into  the  man's  pocket  who 
puts  it  into  the  bounty  fund. 

Mr.  Gale:  Surely  you  pay  it  back  if  in  any  manner  you  reduce 
the  price  of  his  sugar,  and  the  poor  man's  family,  who  is  the  man 
who  pays  but  little  of  this  tax,  is  the  man  who  is  benefited. 

Mr.  Black:  Thirty  years  ago  two  little  towns  wanted  a  railroad; 
their  opportunities  were  about  equal.  They  asked  $15,000  to  each 
town  to  get  it.  One  got  it  and  the  other  didn't.  The  president  told 
me  he  would  have  given  a  little  advantage  to  the  town  that  didn't 
give  the  $15,000.  If  a  small  amount  can  bring  us  sugar  factories  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  we  will  be  working  against  our  interests  if  we  do 
not  give  it. 

Mr.  Brumback:  It  has  been  the  history  of  this  western  country 
that  whenever  a  county  has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
as  they  came  they  failed  to  ever  get  them.  Now  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity that  this  country  is  taking  hold  of,  and  if  Illinois  fails  to  do 
the  same  thing,  as  it  furnishes  as  good  opportunities  as  other  states, 
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it  will  lose  its  standing  as  it  has  been  doing  in  some  other  respects. 
It  must  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  to  my  mind  it  does  not  cost 
much  to  do  this.  We  do  not  have  to  pay  this  tax  unless  factories  are 
established  within  our  borders.  Tbey  must  produce  the  sugar,  and 
when  we  have  that  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  price.  Where  the 
factories  are  located  they  enhance  the  value  of  lands  and  brings  in 
•other  capital  and  other  property  subject  to  taxation.  If  this  thing 
should  come,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  man  in  this  house  that 
would  suffer  by  paying  this  bounty  tax  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
other  products  and  making  the  standing  of  the  state  better,  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  property  for  taxation,  etc.  Now  this  is  not  a  party 
•question,  it  is  a  business  question,  and  to  those  that  are  opposed  to  a 
!high  protective  tariff  can  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Foster:  A  gentleman  made  the  remark  that  by  paying  a 
bounty  and  bringing  those  factories  here,  it  would  lessen  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumer,  flow  are  you  going  to  manage  to  keep  those 
factories  out  of  the  hands  of  the  trusts,  whether  they  are  located  with 
.a  bounty  or  not? 

Mr.  Gale:  It  is  very  much  easier  to  keep  a  great  many  factories 
out  of  trusts  than  a  few  refineries.  The  factory  itself  must  treat  its 
patrons  right.  Its  interests  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the 
farmer.  If  they  do  not  treat  them  right  they  do  not  get  beets,  and 
they  have  no  profit.  But  this  bounty  expires  only  in  about  the  time 
it  will  enable  farmers  to  get  a  start.  You  are  merely  putting  them 
-on  an  equal  standing  with  the  factories  after  they  have  received  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

Mr.  Holden:  I  want  the  industry  in  Illinois  for  I  know  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  State.  I  have  investigated  the  same  carefully  in  regard 
to  raising  beets.  I  visited  a  capitalist  in  Chicago  the  other  day. 
'Said  he:  "I  have  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  Germany  that  we  are 
'willing  to  put  here  providing  we  can  get  the  raw  material."  If  you 
-can  give  the  farmers  something  to  •  tide  them  over  while  they  are 
/learning  to  grow  beets,  the  first  three  years  the  farmers  are  not 
going  to  make  so  much  money  on  account  of  the  the  mistakes  they 
will  make.  It  costs  us  $35.90  to  grow  a  ton  of  beets,  and  the  yield 
•was  twenty-one  to  the  acre,  but  right  at  the  side  of  us  were  men  who 
tried  to  grow  beets  and  didn't  grow  enough  to  pay  expenses.  There 
■was  a  man  who  wanted  to  contract  for  one  hundred  acres  and  send  it 
^to  Grand  Island.  I  advised  him  to  grow  one,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Mr. 
Holden  I  am  one  of  the  most  thankful  men  you  ever  saw;  I  put  in 
only  three  acres  of  beets  and  I  haven't  got  them  harvested  yet."  But 
after  they  have  learned  the  ins  and  outs  there  is  plenty  of  money  for 
any  farmer. 

Mr.  Snow:  I  am  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed. 

Mr.  Moore:  The  first  question  was  as  to  laying  the  resolution  on 
the  table.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  All  in  favor  of  laying  this 
^bounty  question  on  the  table  say  "Aye." 

Mr.  Moore:     The  "Noes"  have  it. 
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Those  in  favor  of  the  bounty  express  it  by  saying  "Aye."  Carried 
unanimously. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Ladies'  Quartet:  Mrs.  Wagner,  Mrs.  Bailey,  Misses  Grace  Best 
and  Blanche  Lytle,  Princeton. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  we  have  with  us  this 
afternoon  Mr.  P.  S.  Eustis,  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  C,  B,  & 
Q.  Railroad,  who  will  address  us  on  the  subject,  'The  Railroad  and 
the  Farmer." 

Mr.  Eustis  delivered  the  following  address. 

The  Railroad  and  the  Farmer. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Scientists  tell  us  that  no  man, 
no  class  of  society,  no  industry  is  independent  of  all  the  rest;  all  are  parts  of 
one  great  whole.  Some  one  has  likened  the  products  of  the  land  to  the  blood 
of  the  human  body — the  very  life  of  it,  and  the  railroad  to  the  arteries  through 
which  this  life  flows.  1  think  this  a  very  good  simile,  and  it  illustrates  the 
very  close  relations  between  these  industries. 

The  very  selection  of  this  subject  for  discussion  in  itself  carries  the  idea 
that  the  question  is  not  understood,  and  we  hear  and  read  much  that  indicates 
the  existence  of  strife  between  these  great  interests.  At  times  one  would 
think  the  railroads  and  the  farmers  are  in  constant  strife.  True,  much  of  this 
feeling  has  been  engendered  with  a  purpose  in  view;  by  men  with  an  axe  to 
grind,  and  that  nowadays  we  hear  less  of  such  stuff  and  nonsense  than  form- 
erly, although  some  feeling  still  exists. 

1  turned  to  my  clerk  a  day  or  two  ago  and  said:  "Look  over  some  of  the 
recent  utterances  of  men,  not  necessarily  of  high  positions,  but  of  men  who 
claim  to  represent  public  opinion.  Bring  me  anything  that  is  an  attack  upon 
the  railroad,  and  if  it  comes  from  a  farmer  so  much  the  better."  He  brought 
me  an  article  three  columns  long  from  which  I  have  skipped  two  or  three 
things.  That  man  says:  "It  would  seem,  looking  at  this  question  from 
above,  that  there  should  be  no  friction  between  two  classes  so  mutually  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  as  these  we  are  considering:  but  when  we  come 
down  from  theory  to  the  domain  of  actual  fact  we  find  that  instead  of  peace 
there  has  been  war;  that  the  great  corporations  which  control  the  railroads 
have  been  managed  as  if  all  mankind  were  their  slaves,  is  true  in  too  many 
cases  to  be  a  pleasant  thought  to  any  man  who  loves  humanity. 

44 That  selfishness  and  greed  have  dominated  their  conduct  in  numberless 
cases  even  the  most  biased  friend  will  allow.  Of  all  the  low  craft  and  cun- 
ning, the  utter  disregard  of  laws  of  honor  and  honesty,  you  have  only  to  read 
the  doings  of  some  of  the  men  whose  names  stand  high  upon  stock  board  and 
financial  circles.  It  has  become  necessary  to  coin  new  words  to  name  some 
of  their  tricks.  The  English  dictionary  did  not  contain  the  proper  terms  of 
the  deeds  they  did,  and  *  watered  stock'  and  like  terms  came  into  being. 

"We  have  seen  railroads  bonded  for  every  dollar  they  cost,  and  then  stock 
issued  and  sold  for  much  more,  and  sometimes  a  bonus  obtained  from  each 
town  and  countv  through  which  it  ran,  these  last  two  items  going  to  swell  the 
millions  in  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  syndicate  lying  back  or  the  whole  trans- 
action. We  smart  too  keenly  from  these  things  to  close  our  eyes  to  actual 
facts.  We  know  it  to  be  a  fa  *t  that  very  few  roads  indeed  are  stocked  and 
bonded  at  their  actual  cost.  We  know  the  men  set  to  manage  these  roads  are 
set  to  so  adjust  charges  as  to  collect  enough  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  and 
stock  that  represent  no  investment  save  in  paper  and  in  printing  of  the  cer- 
tificates/' 

Now  this  man  was  not  an  extremist,  his  whole  speech  was  a  moderate  one, 
as  such  things  go.     He  paid  some  railroad  men  a  great  compliment.     I  am  not. 
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dealing  with  that  side  of  the  question,  but  he  meant  to  be  fair.  He  further 
says:  "No  honest  man  begrudges  the  railroad  the  very  last  cent  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  it;  we  are  all  too  much  indebted  to  its  service  to  wish  to  mar 
its  interest  or  efficiency  in  the  least  degree,  but  the  most  ben ificeut  institution 
may  be  perverted  from  its  true  purpose  and  become  a  means  of  enslaving  a 
free  people." 

I  thought  that  was  a  very  fair  article  to  pick  up  as  a  basis  for  my  state- 
ment, that  even  the  most  reasonable  misinformed  man— and  most  men  are 
misinformed — is  apt  to  say  things  the  weight  of  which  he  does  not  realize. 
That  man  spoke  of  bad  railroads  and  bad  railroad  men.  There  are  plenty  of 
them,  but  there  are  no  worse  railroad  men  than  there  are  farmers.  Some  of 
the  meanest  men  1  ever  met  were  farmers.  When  the  gentleman  whom  I 
have  quoted  made  that  speech  he  spoke  of  railroad  men — and  I  presume  he 
referred  to  managers — and  picked  out  an  isolated  case  here  ana  there  and 
faeld  them  up  before  his  hearers  as  representatives  of  the  railroads. 

Now,  there  is  only  one  best  railroad  and  that  is  the  Burlington.  There  are 
a  Jot  of  others,  too,  very  good,  and  the  best  in  the  world  for  management, 
that  are  honestly  constructed  and  well  run  today,  and  the  railroad  men  this 
speaker  referred  to  are  no  more  representative  of  the  railroad  than  are  the 
tnean  and  unscrupulous  farmers  I  know  representative  of  the  agriculturist. 

Railroads  are  properties  in  which  large  capital  is  invested  and  most  of  them 
are,  therefore,  managed  bv  men  who  must  carefully  study  every  question 
affecting  their  business.  They  lose  their  jobs  if  they  do  not.  For  this  reason 
you  never  hear  a  representative  railroad  man  say  that  his  interests  and  those 
of  the  farmer  are  antagonistic.  He  never  looks  upon  the  farmer  as  a  natural 
enemy  who  should  be  injured,  or  even  controlled,  to  a  dangerous  degree  bv 
legislation.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  tell  you  that  the  prosperity  of  his  rail- 
road is  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers.  That  the  railroads  of 
the  west  are  especially  dependent  upon  the  farmers'  ability  to  produce  and 
use,  and  that  when  the  farmers  give  up  their  farms  and  move  away  the  rail- 
roads will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  false  views  we  speak  of  come  from  the  farmer  or  his 
representative,  who  claims  that  the  railroad  is,  in  a  sense,  his  oppressor,  and 
that  the  two  interests  are  so  opposed  naturally  that  the  railroad  will,  in  the 
end,  ruin  the  farmer  if  not  controlled  or  prevented  by  legislation.  When  the 
farmer  holds  such  unsound  views  it  is  solely  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of 
plain  facts  easily  obtainable  by  careful  study  of  public  documents.  Many  of 
the  farmer's  remarks  from  day  to  day  about  the  railroad — and  I  say  this  with 
all  respect — are  based  not  upon  what  he  knows,  but  upon  what  he  claims  to 
be  facts  he  has  read,  and  presented  by  authorized  compilers,  but  in  reality 
things  he  does  not  know  at  all.  We  commonly  read  and  near  as  fact  what  we 
subsequently  learn  is  chiefly,  if  not  all,  fiction,  and  man  frequently  misun- 
derstands the  truth  if  he  hears  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  what 
the  farmer  knows  about  railroad  stocks,  bonds,  and  the  like,  is  untrue  or 
truth  misunderstood.  Of  course,  plenty  of  intelligent  farmers  do  know  about 
it,  for  they  have  studied  it,  but  the  mass  of  men  who  talk  upon  such  im- 
portant questions  every  day  upon  our  streets  know  nothing  about  it,  but  their 
remarks  nave  influence  with  the  public,  iust  as  everyone  in  the  world  has  an 
influence,  and  it  is  to  those  men  especially  that  I  address  myself. 

Now,  in  theory  and  in  fact  the  railroad  and  the  farmer  have  no  antagonistic 
interests.    In  the  long  run  the  one  prospers  only  as  the  other  does. 

Look  back,  you  gray  haired  men,  to  the  forties  and  fifties,  to  the  days 
when  the  farmer  hauled  everything  to  market.  Did  not  the  land  in  those 
days  produce  as  fine  crops  as  now?  Didn't  your  hogs  and  cattle  increase  as 
they  ao  now?  But  of  what  real  value  were  these  products  to  exchange  for 
the  necessities  and  luxuries  for  your  family?  I  refer  to  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  manufactured  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Tell  the  present  generation 
how  that  your  only  markets  were  the  towns  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers. 
Tell  them  of  the  expense  required  to  market  each  load  of  your  products,  and 
of  the  small  returns  with  which  to  provide  luxuries  for  your  families.  Tell 
them  that  in  those  days  God  sent  babies  in  plenty,  just  as  He  does  now,  but 
for  lack  of  transportation  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  clothe  them  so  scant 
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were  the  manufactured  luxuries  of  life.  Tell  them  that  many  a  wife  wrote 
back  to  the  old  home  telling  of  the  acres  upon  acres  of  fine  oats  they  had 
raised  and  yet  not  a  frook  to  wear.  Tell  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  how  far 
it  was  to  school  and  church;  tell  them,  in  fact,  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
privations  of  the  farmer  of  that  day,  when  it  was  a  hundred  miles  to  market. 

The  farmer  of  Illinois  is  today  living  within  five  miles  of  a  railroad,  which* 
furnishes  transportation  for  his  products  to  all  markets  of  the  world,  and  in> 
exchange  brings  back  to  his  very  door  the  luxuries  of  life  and  food  and  en- 
tertainment for  his  family.  It  takes  and  brings  his  mail  daily,  keeps  him  in? 
touch  with  the  financial  exchanges  of  the  world  and  carries  him  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  and  back  between  first  and  second  corn  ploughing;  and 
all  this  the  United  States  railroad  does  for  less  charge  than  any  railroad  in 
the  world. 

The  building  of  this  iron  highway  has,  in  fact,  so  changed  and  improved 
the  condition  of  the  western  agriculturist  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
the  farmer  could  get  along  witnout  it.  He  may  well  wonder  how  they  man- 
aged in  earlier  days. 

Now,  if  the  farmer  must  have  his  railroad,  I  take  it  he  wants  the  best.  He 
is  so  dependent  upon  transportation  for  himself  and  his  freight,  and  com- 
petes to  such  an  extent  with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  he  should  seek  to  ob- 
tain only  the  best  of  modern  transportation  facilities,  as  upon  them  rests, 
in  a  great  measure,  his  ability  to  compete  with  any  other  section  of  the  other 
world.  The  cost  of  transportation  is,  of  course,  important  to  him,  but  good 
transportation  is  what  he  most  needs.  This  can  only  be  furnished  by  railroad 
companies  doing  a  business  that  pays,  and  one  would  therefore  think  that  the 
farmer's  natural  tendency  would  oe  to  protect  the  railroad  in  his  section  and 
any  attack  upon  it,  any  legislation  which  may  possibly  injure  it,  should 
arouse  his  opposition  at  once. 

The  thoughtful  man,  of  course,  has  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the.  logic  of 
this  position.  He  admits  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  have  good  transportation 
and  that  this  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  companies  making  a  reasonable 
profit  upon  the  capital  invested,  but  from  that  on,  there  is  much  controversy. 
He  says  the  bonds  and  capital  stock  of  your  railroad  upon  which  you  claim 
the  right  to  earn  a  reasonable  income,  do  not  represent  the  cost  of  the  road. 
In  fact  they  do  not  represent  the  present  value.  Millions  of  these  securities- 
are  nothing  but  pure  water.  Either  statement  might  be  disposed  of  at  once. 
Is  it  not  so?  It  nas  been  repeatedly  stated  by  competent  authority  that  the 
present  capital  stock  and  the  bonded  debt  of  the  railroad  does  not  exceed 
their  cost  or  piesent  value,  and  there  are  tons  upon  tons  of  public  documents 
within  easy  excess  to  all  inquiring,  which  will  fully  support  this  statement. 

For  a  moment  I  will  discuss  it.  If  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"watered  stock,"  as  commonly  used,  k  is  stock  issued  as  a  bonus,  or  without 
consideration.  For  instance:  First. — A  railroad  costs  in  cash  a  million  dol- 
lars to  build;  this  road  is  mortgaged  for  a  million  dollars,  and  in  addition, 
a  bonus  of  a  million  dollars  in  stock  is  issued  and  this  is  pure  water.  Now  I 
will  admit  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  that  kind  of  stock  is  watered. 
How  much  is  there  or  it?  On  one  occasion  I  told  the  chairman  of  the  railroad 
committee  in  one  of  our  western  states,  that  the  next  afternoon  I  was  going 
to  speak  before  the  legislature  upon  that  subject,  in  connection  with  an  argu- 
ment I  was  to  make  in  opposition  to  a  bill  that  was  up.  I  said,  "I  am  going 
to  call  upon  you,  as  the  chief  advocate  of  the  idea  that  "watered  stock''  pre- 
vails, and  1  shall  ask  you  to  give  me  a  list  of  the  railroads  running 
in  or  through  your  state,  the  bonded  and  stock  debt  of  each,  and  your  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  " water"  that  exists.  His  estimate  was  merely  a  guess, 
but  he  claimed  to  be  a  good  guesser,  and  yet  I  found  the  records  of  his  state 
showed  that  the  courts  had  marked  off  the  books  and  cancelled  some  $10,- 
000,000.00  more  stock  and  bonds  than  he  claimed  was  "water" — so  even  les* 
than  the  net  value  was  left,  according  to  his  own  figuring;  and  so  it  is  with 
all  such  statements.  There  have  been  compiled  and  published  from  time  to 
time,  schedules  of  the  original  stock  and  bonded  debt  of  the  railroads,  and 
the  amounts  since  cancelled  by  foreclosure  proceedings  and  re-organizations,, 
and  the  total  reduction  of  debt  in  such  manner  far  exceeds  any  fair  estimate 
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of  the  "watered  stock"  so  commonly  spoken  of.  Second. — During  short  per- 
iods of  extraordinary  prosperity,  railroads  have  earned  extraordinary  profits 
and  have  presented  it  to  the  stockholders  in  extraordinary  dividends.  Some 
say,  "This  is  pure  water."  I  suppose  the  farmer,  whose  extraordinary 
profits  in  one  year  were  twenty  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  his  farm, 
claims  the  right  to  use  his  profits  any  way  he  sees  fit — to  give  it  away  or  take 
it  out  of  his  business.  Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  using  the  profit,  he 
re-invests  it  in  his  business,  to  put  up  new  buildings  or  to  buy  that  piece  of 
pasture  land  to  fill  out  the  corner,  would  he  not  claim  thereafter  that  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  his  farm  was  increased  by  just  the  amount  of  money  invested, 
and  would  he  not  say,  if  he  came  to  sell  that  farm,  that  it  was  worth  five 
thousand  dollars  last  year,  but  he  put  a  thousand  in  it  this  year,  and  there  are 
the  buildings  or  land  to  speak  for  it?  The  selling  price  is  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  upon  that  basis  will  he  rent  it  and  claim  a  reasonable  right  to  a 
profit  and  income.  This  is  the  way  the  railroads  did:  The  raihoads  in  those 
days,  when  they  issued  stock  dividends,  found  that  they  had  extraordinary 
profits.  This  profit  could  have  been  paid  out  to  the  then  stockholders  and 
the  additional  stock  for  needed  improvements  could  have  been  sold  upon  the 
public  market  and  the  same  money  returned  to  the  treasury.  Instead  of  that, 
the  money  representing  the  profit  was  invested  in  new  property  and  improve- 
ments, and  the  stock  to  represent  it  was  given  to  the  stockholders.  That  is 
what  they  call  "watered  stock."  There  are  few  farms  in  Illinois  that  have 
buildings  on  them  but  that  the  stock  or  present  selling  and  renting  value  is 
watered  in  that  way.  Your  property  increases  by  the  amount  of  your  im- 
provements, your  materials,  your  labor  added  to  it. 

And  right  here,  in  parenthesis,  I  wish  to  remind  the  farmer  that  he  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  talk  about  watered  stock.  I  don't  mean  the  old  joke 
about  the  stock  he  takes  to  water  just  before  he  puts  it  on  the  scales.  There 
is  no  one  whose  capital  stock  contains  so  much  water  as  the  man  whose  money 
is  in  real  estate. 

it  was  said  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  in  Illinois,  in  their  re- 
port for  1895,  page  6:  "The  average  market  value  of  Illinois  lands  before 
the  construction  of  the  railroad,  did  not  exceed  five  dollars  per  acre.  When 
the  railroads  were  assured  to  be  built,  the  lands  at  once  advanced  to  fifteen 
dollars  and  twenty- five  dollars  per  acre,  without  improvements.  The  desti- 
tution of  actual  means  of  transit  in  the  vast  areas  not  adjacent  to  the  naviga- 
ble rivers  and  lakes  has  been  overcome  by  the  railways,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  value  of  the  lands  has  been  enhanced  more  than  twenty-five  dollars 
per  acre,  independent  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements  put  upon  them  by  the 
farmer." 

Just  think  of  it!  Over  one-third  of  the  value  of  your  farm  is  "pure  water," 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  labor  and  improvements,  and  yet  you  who  rent 
your  farms  claim  a  reasonable  income  and  profit  upon  this  value,  watered 
stock  included.  Your  position  is  a  sensible  one,  which  would  apply  to  the 
railroad  business  just  the  same,  if  the  watered  stock  existed,  which  it  does 
not. 

Of  course  I  know  there  are  many  phases  of  this  most  important  question. 
Some  will  say  the  railroads  could  now  be  built  and  equipped  for  much  less 
money  than  they  cost.  Right  here  I  can  not  resist  trie  temptation  to  tell  a 
little  story.  One  of  our  officers  was  at  one  of  the  stations  in  Illinois,  not 
long  ago,  and  met  a  farmer,  a  prominent  and  respected  citizen.  He  was 
about  to  ship  some  very  fine  cattle.  Said  the  railroad  man:  "Those  are  very 
fine;  two-year-olds,  1  guess?  What  do  they  cost  to  raise?"  The  other  looked 
surprised  and  said,  "Why,  I  don't  know."  "Well,"  said  the  railroad  man, 
"that  has  been  your  business  for  a  good  many  years?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  he, 
"but  there  are  so  many  things  to  take  into  consideration.  Now,  I  have  been 
thirty  years  farming,  and  part  of  the  expense  of  thirty  years  belongs  to  the 
last  two  years.    I  don't  know  what  it  would  cost  to  raise  them."     ,4Well,  you 
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the  railroad  man.  "Don't  you  claim  to  know  what  it  costs  to  build  a  rail- 
road?" "Yes,  I  guess  I  do  know."  **Yet  you  never  built  one  and  never  even 
saw  one  built;  now,  where  did  you  get  your  information?7' 

Other  men  will  say  that  if  the  schedule  of  charges  for  freight  and  passeuger 
service  were  properly  adjusted,  they  could  be  lowered  and  the  railroad  would 
make  more  money.  You  laughed  at  my  last  story  and  have  given  me  courage 
to  tell  another.  I  was  in  Iowa  a  few  years  ago  and  stopped  off  on  one  of  our 
branches  to  see  how  the  corn  looked.  As  I  came  out  on  the  road  I  met  a  gen- 
tlemen who,  I  thought,  must  own  the  farm  nearby,  so  I  apoligized  for  the  few 
ears  of  corn  I  had  in  my  hand,  and  told  him  my  name  and  purpose.  I  found 
him  to  be  one  who  bad  written  us  often  about  now  we  should  lower  our  rates 
to  make  money,  and  he  at  once  took  up  the  same  subject.  After  awhile  I 
found  fault  with  the  condition  of  his  hogs,  and  told  hiiii  how  to  feed  them  to 
get  better  results. 

I  said  so  much  that  he  resented  it  and  said  it  was  seldom  he  met  any  one 
who  claimed  to  know  so  much  about  raising  bogs.  He  rode  with  me  for  two 
hours,  and  just  before  leaving,  he  said  with  a  hearty  laugh,  "Eustis,  I  won't 
say  another  word  about  your  rates;  1  have  just  caught  on  to  that  hog  talk  of 
yours." 

In  the  very  limited  time  permitted  me  on  this  occasion,  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  do  more  than  lightly  pass  over  the  subject  and  touch  a  few  of  the 
principles.  I  think  I  have  done  that,  and  my  mission  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished if  my  remarks  have  aroused  in  you  a  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
railroad.  In  the  State  House  at  Springfield  there  are  tons  of  reports  from 
your  Railroad  Commissioners  and  the  Legislative  Committees,  for  which  you 
nave  spent  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars.  The  reports  are  written  by 
able  men  who  have  given  careful  study  to  the  railroad  question  in  Illinois. 
At  Washington  are  to  be  found  the  reports  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission ana  various  Congressional  Committees,  presenting  the  best  obtainable 
information  upon  this  subject.  If  you  take  those  reports  and  read  them  care- 
fully, you  will  find  by  analyzing  the  figures  presented  that  more  than  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  do  not  pay  interest  at  all.  That  the 
average  income  received,  taking  the  net  receipts  and  dividing  it  among  the 
stock  and  bonds  of  all,  does  not  equal  one  and  one-half  per  cent.  If  you 
called  fifty  per  cent  of  the  stock  and  bonds  "water,"  then  thej'  are  only  get- 
ting three  per  cent  income  on  the  investment.  Surely  that  is  not  extraordi- 
nary; and  the  more  you  read  those  reports  the  more  you  will  be  convinced 
that  when  any  man  undertakes  to  circumscribe  the  movements  of  the  railroads 
in  your  state,  he  is  liable  to  seriously  injure  an  industry  and  interest  that  is 
as  closely  connected  with  you  and  your  business — more  so  in  fact — than  any- 
thing else  you  can  mention  in  this  world,  outside  of  your  own  family.  There 
is  no  farmer  so  dependent  upon  anything  as  he  is  upon  his  transportation. 

If  the  average  farmer  were  to  study  these  reports  carefully,  it  would  not 
surprise  me,  if  two  years  hence  he  should  appear  before  Congress  and  the 
Legislature,  demanding  the  passage  of  laws  intended  to  aid  the  railroads  to 
earn  more  money,  or  at  least  he  would  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  every 
law  which  might  have  the  contrary  tendency. 

The  President:     Are  there  any  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Eustis? 

Mr.  Brumbaker:  If  Mr.  Eustis  will  allow  it  I  should  be  pleased  to 
ask  him  if  the  railroads  of  today  would  do  away  with  the  pass  sys- 
tem if  we  common  people  could  not  ride  for  a  little  lower  rate? 

Mr.  EuStis:  By  that  is  meant  if  passes  were  abolished  would  there 
not  be  revenue  enough  to  reduce  the  rate?  I  say  no.  And  when  I 
say  that  I  speak  of  western  railroads.  Now  please  do  not  smile  when 
I  make  this  remark,  I  make  it  carefully.  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
The  average  amount  of  free  transportation,  other  than  for  employees, 
on  western  railroads  does  not  exceed  eleven  per  cent  of  the  passen- 
gers carried.     Of  that  eighty  per  cent  (that  is  eight  per  cent  of  all) 
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is  transportation  given  in  exchange  for  some  specific  service  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  paid  for  in  money.  It  is  no  difference  to 
us  at  all  whether  we  give  a  ticket  worth  $20.00  or  pay  $20.00  in  cash 
— would  little  rather  pay  with  the  ticket — so  you  have  left  about 
three  per  cent  of  all  our  transportation.  If  the  passes  were  abolished 
wouldn't  we  have  money  enough  to  reduce  the  rates?  I  say  no,  be- 
cause the  railroads  of  today  are  so  far  from  paying  the  expense  of 
moving  their  passengers,  that  if  they  got  the  money  for  the  three  per 
cent,  they  still  would  not  pay  expenses.  Western  railroads  carry  pas- 
sengers for  less  than  its  costs  to  move  them.     That  is  a  fact. 

Delegate:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  rates  on  freight  are  the  same  for 
the  same  distances?  It  occurs  to  me  that  they  are  not.  I  have  been 
living  in  the  village  of  LaMoille  for  the  Jast  forty-six  years,  and  we 
have  shipped  lots  of  stock  from  there.  Now,  at  the  present  time  we 
can  not  get  the  same  rates.  I  understand  that  from  our  grain  dealer 
we  can  not  get  the  rates  they  do  from  other  places,  Wyanet,  for  in- 
stance, and  lots  of  our  grain  goes  there  because  our  dealer  can  not 
afford  to  pay  us  what  the  Wyanet  man  does.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember there  were  20,000  bushels  of  corn  that  should  have  gone  in 
the  elevator  at  LaMoille,  but  they  went  to  other  stations. 

If  I  want  to  go  to  Chicago  passenger  rates  are  low  enough.  Why 
is  it  I  can  go  a  good  deal  cheaper  if  I  buy  a  ticket  to  Aurora?  Now 
there  are  ways  and  means  of  getting  to  Chicago  and  back  from  Aurora 
for  half  the  regular  rate.  There  must  be  some  accommodation  to  the 
Aurora  people;  there  is  no  accommodation  to  me  from  here.  Now 
there  are  times  when  I  can  expend  $20.00  and  ride  for  two  cents  a 
mile.  I  should  like  to  know  how  those  things  occur.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  these  railroads  have  made  this  country,  but  who 
pays  for  the  freight?  The  car  goes  by  empty;  it  is  charged  up  to  the 
man  that  tills  that  car  when  it  goes  back. 

Mr.  Amos  F.  Moore:  The  other  day  I  was  riding  in  a  car  and  was 
the  only  man  out  of  twenty  who  paid  my  fare.  The  question  re- 
volved in  my  mind,  who  paid  for  the  other  men's  fares?  Wasn't  it 
the  man  who  bought  the  ticket?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  there  are 
three  classes  of  people;  the  rich  man,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the 
tramp  who  rides  on  the  axles.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  rides  in  a  palace 
car  and  so  does  the  rich  man,  but  Jones  pays  the  freight.  The  leg- 
islators have  their  passes  and  the  judges,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  have  their  passes.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States. 
Where  you  find  a  case  in  Court  against  the  railroad  company  you  al- 
ways find  that  the  judge  in  that  case  carries  a  pass.  It  makes  me 
shake  in  my  boots  for  justice.  I  have  a  farm,  and  the  railroad  runs 
through  my  farm,  and  thus  I  get  my  experience  from  forty  odd  years. 
If  one  has  a  case  against  the  railroad  company,  with  its  sixty-five 
million  of  dollars  against  your  sixty- five  cents,  what  can  you  do?  I 
would  like  to  have  this  gentleman  tell  us  why  all  the  judges  are  rid- 
ing on  passes. 

Mr.  Eustis:  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  here  since  12:28.  this  noon, 
(rather  long,  isn't  it?)  two  hours  and  three-quarters.  In  comparison 
with  the  portion  of  the  state  through  which  our  road  runs,  the  people 
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that  I  have  met  here  today  are  small  in  number — a  mere  handful.  I 
have  been  asked  for  four  passes  since  I  got  here.  I  have  dodged 
every  one  so  far,  but  I  don't  know  how  I  will  get  through  before  I 
get  out  of  town. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  in  this  room  who  will  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  the  average  man  who  gets  into  office,  from  township 
supervisor  up,  and  who  then  asks  the  railroad  to  give  him  a  pass, 
will  do  other  than  put  the  railroad  man  in  a  very  queer  position.  The 
railroad  man  does  not  want  to  give  it  to  him.  He  has  just  given 
away  so  much  if  he  does.  What  service  that  man  will  perform  to 
repay  us  for  the  pass  is  very  questionable.  But  what  does  he  do  if 
the  railroad  man  refuses  his  pass?  First,  he  gives  himself  away  and 
puts  himself  in  a  queer  position  by  asking  for  that  pass.  Now  that 
he  is  refused  he  is  a  madder  man  than  you  can  imagine. 

Do  any  of  you  remember  General  Van  Wyck?  I  had  made  a 
speech  in  a  convention  in  Nebraska  when  General  Van  Wyck  was 
the  central  figure  of  the  situation.  He  was  up  for  election  as  senator 
and  was  interested  in  the  delegates  of  the  convention.  He  made  a 
great  attack  upon  the  railroads  for  giving  passes  to  public  officers. 
The  public  officer  had  no  right  to  ask  for  a  pass,  it  was  robbery.  I 
leaned  over  and  said,  loud  enough  for  the  reporters  at  the  tables  be- 
low to  hear,  to  a  prominent  man  who  sat  behind  the  general,  "Ask 
Van  Wyck  why  he  asked  me  last  week  for  a  pass  for  his  wife,  a  nurse 
and  two  friends  to  Chicago  and  back."  The  man  asked  him.  Van 
Wyck  looked  and  turned  to  me  and  looked  as  though  he  could  eat 
me.  I  didn't  say  anything.  I  hadn't  asked  any  questions,  and  I 
would  not  have  prompted  the  gentleman  had  I  not  known  that  his 
political  opponents  were  loaded  and  had  forty  odd  passes  the  general 
had  asked  for,  had  the  names,  the  numbers  and  the  dates,  for  him- 
self, his  family  and  all  his  intimate  friends,  What  do  you  suppose 
his  answer  was?  He  said:  "O,  you  know,  there  are  lots  of  old 
soldiers  and  they  always  forage  in  the  enemy's  camp  during  cam- 
paign. 

Now,  in  answering  the  question  about  the  freight,  I  am  at  a  disad- 
vantage. I  only  know  that  in  a  general  way  the  charges  are  the 
same  for  like  services  like  distances,  approximately.  You  can  not 
always  be  able  to  adjust  the  conditions  in  a  State  like  Illinois  with  a 
network  of  railroads,  and  where  you  start  from  A  to  get  to  D,  aud 
sometimes  have  to  go  around  through  Z  and  you  can  not  ask  the  rate 
from  Z  therefore;  if  you  make  the  rate  from  Z  different  from  the  rate 
from  A  there  is  a  comparison  at  once  that  is  odious.  Especially  com- 
plicated does  that  become  when  you  remember  the  different  markets, 
like  the  different  outlets  at  Chicago  and  Peoria  and  St.  Louis.  It  is 
true  at  times  that  gentleman  may  pay  more  than  the  grain  is  worth, 
and  you  will  see  by  referring  to  the  facts  that  in  181)6  we  had  a  large 
corn  crop  in  Nebraska.  It  was  worth  very  little  at  that  time  when 
people  were  cribbing  it.  Farmers  were  short  of  cribs  and  they  were 
short  of  money  too.  They  had  a  wheat  crop  too.  They  wanted  to 
market  everything  and  they  wanted  to  get  all  the  money  in,  so  they 
loaded  their  corn  to  market  before  there  was  any  market   and  the 
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prices  were  very  low.  An  extraordinary  shipment  of  3,000  cars  of 
grain  depressed  the  market  at  once.  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour  sent  men  out 
all  through  the  country;  he  erected  corn  cribs  and  paid  the  ruling 
prices,  and  at  the  least  one-third  of  what  he  bought  he  paid  from  a 
cent  to  two  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel  more  than  the  corn  was  worth, 
if  you  took  the  Chicago  prices  and  deducted  the  freight  he  paid,  but 
when  he  got  through  with  the  whole  deal  he  had  made  on  an  average 
of  six  cents  a  bushel  on  it. 

Delegate:     He  is  doing  that  today. 

Mr.  Eustis:     Why  don't  you  sell  to  him  then? 

Delegate:  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  those  men  lie,  that  Black,  the> 
grain  dealer,  his  rates  are  less  than  Kinsman's  are  from  LaMoille. 

Mr  Eustis:     That  is  not  impossible. 

Delegate:  I  know  they  do  pay  more  from  Wyanet  than  they  do- 
from  Princeton. 

Mr.  Eustis:    That  may  be. 

Mr.  Fred  Rankin :  I  would  move  that  we  extend  to  Mr.  Eustis  for 
his  courtesy  and  admirable  address  a  vote  of  thanks  by  standing. 

Every  one  in  the  house  responded  by  rising. 

Mr.  Moore:  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  ad- 
dress from  Mr.  S.  H.  Greeley,  Vice  President  of  the  Illinois  Grain 
Dealers9  Association: 

Mb.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— It  is  said  that  no  good  can 
come  from  Chicago,  and  in  line  with  that  theory  my  address  may  be  a  disap- 

E ointment  to  you.    It  is  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Tyler  of  the  Illinois  Grain 
dealers'  Association,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Vice  President,  that  I 
have  accepted  the  invitation  of  your  officers  to  meet  you  this  aftefnoon. 

It  is  not  as  republicans  or  democrats,  or  populists  or  christians  that  you  are 
assembled  here  at  this  time,  but  as  lovers  of  your  homes,  citizens  and  wealth 
producers  of  a  great  commonwealth,  to  hear  discussed  the  question  at  this 
moment  as  broad  as  the  continent,  extending  in  its  influence  from  the  British 
possession  on  the  north  to  the  gulf  on  the  south,  and  from  Plymouth  Rock  to 
the  far  west.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  the  Chicago  Public  Warehouse  Grain 
Trust,  in  line  with  the  western  railroads  entering  Chicago — the  greatest 
monopoly  in  the  world. 

The  Chicago  Public  Warehouse  combination  is  made  up  of  English,  New 
York  and  Chicago  capital,  and  is  supported  by  the  western  railroads  entering 
Chicago.    The  objects  of  this  trust  are: 

First — To  act  as  agents  of  railroad  interests  to  draw  grain  to  Chicago,  thu* 
preventing  its  diversion  to  any  intermediate  iunction  point  to  some  otner  line 
which  might  cut  short  the  full  freight  for  the  longest  possible  haul  on  the 
original  road. 

Second — To  mix,  manipulate,  sort  and  manufacture  untold  quantities  of  in- 
ferior grades  of  grain  into  those  improved  grades  which  will  apply  "on  con- 
tract" under  the  rules  of  the  Boara  of  Trade,  and  sell  them  for  future  de- 
livery. This  grain  is  so  manufactured  as  to  barely  pass  inspection  into  such 
improved  grades,  the  object  being  to  make  them  as  undesirable  as  possible  to 
the  purchaser  in  order  to  force  its  continuance  in  the  elevators  to  accumulate 
storage  charges  rather  than  seek  shipment  and  consumption. 

Third— To  block  the  natural  flow  of  commerce,  and  hoard  millions  upon 
millions  of  bushels  at  market  centers  to  depress  prices,  for  being  carriers  of 
grain  for  storage,  pending  the  time  of  future  delivery,  for  which  tne  products 
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are  sold,  it  is  evident  that  the  lower  they  can  get  the  values  of  the  crops  the 
less  the  insurance,  interest  and  other  charges  necessary  to  hold  them,  conse- 
quently the  larger  the  profits.  It  might  be  stated  also  that  the  storage  charges 
always  remain  the  same,  not  depreciating  in  proportion  to  any  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  product.  This  system  of  hoarding  grain  and  selling  for  future 
delivery  most  seriously  tends  to  drive  away  and  discourage  investors  and 
buyers,  who  are  the  farmers1  best  support,  ft  forces  them  to  liquidate  or  sell 
out  the  trust  when  their  securities  are  exhausted  by  depression  in  the  mar- 
kets. The  warehouse  men  that  proceed  to  repeat  the  same  game  on  a  new 
set  of  buyers  who  are  uuder  the  impression  that  grain  is  a  "good  purchase," 
thus  perpetuating  an  endless  chain  of  forced  "liquidations."  This  storage 
load  also  encourages  professional  bear  raiders  ana  bucket  shops,  whose  suc- 
cess is  made  possible  to  a  large  extent  by  the  operations  of  the  trust.  These 
three  gigantic  interests,  elevator  and  railroad  monopoly,  bucket  shops  and 
bear  raiders,  thrive  on  low  prices.  Farmers,  merchants,  laborers  and  all 
others  suffer. 

Fourth — To  kill  natural  competition.  It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  75 
to  95  per  cent  of  the  grain  now  handled  through  these  public  warehouses 
sooner  or  later  become  the  property  of  the  warehouse  men,  being  thus  allied 
with  the  railroad  interests,  as  explained  before,  they  are  favored  with  the 
elevators  in  many  cases  without  charge,  and  while  the  original  intention  of 
the  State  law  was  that  of  simply  a  custodian  of  the  grain  or  the  public,  they 
now  transcend  that  duty  and  compete  with  the  public  as  merchandizers  of 
the  crops.  The  public  pays  full  storage  rates,  probably  the  most  excessive 
in  the  world,  and  the  warehouse  men  none.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
for  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western  road  to  enter  the  gain  trade,  and  make  its 
•ewn  rates  of  freight  to  itself,  as  a  grain  merchant,  as  against  the  people  who 
pay  full  tariff  rates.  Or  to  illustrate  further:  Suppose  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York  should  engage  in  the  tea,  coffee  or  silk  business,  and  pay 
no  duty  on  his  imports,  but  charge  all  the  other  handlers  of  these  goods  full 
duty.  And  not  only  this,  but  should  take  upon  himself  the  right  to  mix,  sort 
and  manipulate  in  trade  the  silks,  teas  and  coffees  of  the  public.  How  long 
would  competition  with  him  exist,  and  especially  when  favored  with  a  free 
custom  house  and  special  privileges  from  common  carriers  when  he  shipped 
the  goods? 

Inquiry  will  prove  that  competition  for  the  crops  is  already  nearly  extinct 
and  that  the  trust  at  no  distant  day  will  set  its  own  price,  not  only  for  the 
grain  sent  to  market,  but  force  a  value  on  that  much  larger  volume  which  re- 
mains unsold  on  the  farm. 

Two  things  must  be  done — educate  and  organize  the  masses — tell  the  farm- 
ers that  forces  are  at  work  to  make  their  products  sell  under  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  place  mortgages  on  their  farms.  Inform  manufacturers  why  to 
demand  their  goods,  with  millions  of  producers  struggling  for  a  mere  sub- 
sistence. Enlighten  laborers  as  to  the  causes  for  their  discharge  in  dull 
times.  Let  farmers  and  laborers  learn  that  their  battles  are  the  same,  and 
that  wheat  into  60's  and  50's,  corn  under  30  cents,  and  oats  around  20  cents 
in  Chicago,  with  ruinous  rates  of  freight  to  be  paid  out  of  these  figures  pre- 
sents a  condition  important  to  all— a  disease  known  as "under  consumption." 

The  underlying  primary  cause  of  depression  in  prices  is  public  otficfal  act- 
ing as  a  private  grain  dealer  in  a  public  warehouse  with  the  permission  and 
cooperation  of  railroad  companies.  Many  of  the  causes  of  hard  times  in  re- 
cent years  arise  from  this  alliance,  and  to  sever  it  and  demand  a  change  that 
will  rectify  the  evils  will  necessitate  a  public  sentiment  as  strongly  organ- 
ized, influential  and  determined  as  the  trust. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  public  grain  warehouse  men  are  servants 
of  the  people,  licensed  by  the  State,  created  by  the  virtue  of  the  necessities 
of  commerce  who,  while  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  custodians  only,  usurp 
their  duties,  form  a  trust,  and  year  by  year  kill  the  interests  of  producers 
who  create  them. 

When  it  is  clearly  understood  that  they  are  the  greatest  factor  in  the  pits 
at  the  market  centers,  shaping  values  of  crops  annually  of  3,500  millions  of 
bushels,  worth  from  one  to  two  billions  of  dollars,  our  farmers  and  laborers 
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should  open  their  eyes  for  light,  and  especially  so  when  the  motto  of  the  trust 
is  "The  lower  prices,  the  larger  our  profits."  Who  guards  the  farmers'  in- 
terests in  the  market  where,  to  a  large  extent,  values  are  made? 

In  1896  in  a  civil  suit  before  the  circuit  court  Judge  Tuley  decided  that  a 
public  warehouse  man  could  not  deal  in  grain.  After  this  decision  was  ap- 
pealed to  higher  powers,  whom  they  held  in  fear,  the  elevator  men  hastened 
to  Springfield,  and  if  reports  are  correct,  used  unlimited  boodle  to  secure  the 
right  by  State  law  to  continue  their  nefarious  practices. 

After  the  passage  of  this  law,  known  as  the  Warehouse  Bill,  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  made  public  sustaining  Judge  Tuley. 

Voters  of  Illinois,  find  out  at  once  how  your  State  senators  and  representa- 
tives of  your  district  voted  on  this  bill,  and  if  their  ballots  were  for  it,  see  to 
it  that  they  remain  hereafter  in  their  political  graves,  regardless  of  party, 
and  support  only  those  who  pledge  the  repeal  of  that  infamous  law.  There 
can  be  no  general  prosperity  in  this  country  until  forces  conspire  to  advance 
rather  than  depreciate  values  of  crops.  Members  who  opposed  the  bill  can 
be  relied  upon  to  repeal  it.    See  that  they  are  returned. 

The  Chairman:  Hon.  J.  Hyde  will  next  address  us  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Farmer  as  a  Producer.'* 


The  Farmer  as  a  Producer. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  farmer  as  a  factor  in  production,  it  is 
easy  to  derive  very  faulty  notions  from  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  published 
results  of  the  last  census.  In  1890,  by  that  evidence,  the  estimated  total  val- 
uation of  farm  products  in  the  Unitea  States  was  2,460  million  dollars,  while 
the  aggregate  valve  of  the  products  of  manufactures  is  given  as  9,372  million 
dollars,  or  nearly  four  times  as  large  a  sum.  But  it  would  be  a  very  great 
mistake  to  conclude  from  those  figures  that  manufacturers  had  anything  like 
four  times  as  important  a  part  in  creating  the  wealth  of  our  country  as  farm- 
ers had,  in  the  year  1890.  The  truth  is,  here  as  with  many  another  valuable 
statistical  datum,  we  are  in  danger  of  going  astray  unless  we  take  the  trouble 
to  shake  our  results  apart  more  or  less:  at  least  sufficiently  to  determine  a 
little  more  precisely  what  they  mean.  This  we  do  in  case  of  manufactured 
products  by  considering  the  item,  "Cost  of  materials  used."    Take  for  exam- 

§le  the  flouring  and  grist  mill  products,  whose  value  is  given  as  514  million 
ollars,  not  far  from  one-eighteenth  of  the  whole  value  of  the  country's  man* 
factures  for  the  census  year.  The  cost  of  materials  was  in  this  case  no  less 
than  434  million  dollars,  841s  per  cent  of  the  produced  value;  from  which  it  is 
plain  that  this  huge  sum.  the  result  entirely  of  agricultural  industry,  has  been 
transferred  bodily  to  the  account  of  the  line  of  productive  activity  with  which 
we  had  thought  to  compare  it.  Next  to  flouring  and  grist  mill  products,  the 
census  table  of  manufactures  by  specified  industries  gives  on  one  side  "flax 
dressed,77  of  whose  produced  value  the  cost  of  materials  made  up  65  per  cent; 
and,  on  the  other,  "food  preparations,"  where  that  cost  amounted  to  57L2  per 
cent;  the  cost  tor  both  items  being  already  included  among  the  products  of 
our  agricultural  industry.  If  we  are  going  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between 
the  productive  power  of  farming,  and  that  of  manufacturing,  values  that  are 
altogether  the  product  of  the  farm,  should  not  be  added  to  both  sides. 

But  there  are  other  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  9,372  million  dollars 
worth  of  manufactured  products  in  the  census  year  1890,  before  we  can  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  real  contribution  of  our  manufacturers  to  the 
production  of  values.  Take,  for  example,  the  iudustry  next  in  alphabetical 
order  after  those  just  considered,  that  the  foundry  and  the  machine  shop  pro- 
ducts, where  the  cost  of  materials  amounts  to  41x2  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 
Those  materials,  it  is  quite  obvious,  are  included  agaiu  in  another  part  of  the 
table,  forming  what  is  counted  as  a  product  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
Similarly  we  might  deal  with  every  item  on  the  list,  tracing  the  materials 
iised  either  to  the  product  of  other  manufactures,  or  to  that  of  some  other 
line  of  activity— the  farm,  the  forest,  the  mine,  or  to  producers  abroad  in  case 
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•of  imported  material — and  so  proving  that  the  importance  of  manufacturing' 
in  wealth  production  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  total  value  of  the  product 
turned  out,  but  by  the  value  added  to  the  product  by  the  industrial  process, 
a  value  found  by  striking  the  cost  of  material  altogether  out.  This  diminishes 
-our  total  of  9,372  million  dollars  by  no  less  than  5,162  million,  leaving  a  total, 
to  be  credited  to  manufacturing  industry,  of  4,210  million  dollars  worth;  this 
total  "including  receipts  from  custom  work  and  repairing.9'  It  seems  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  this  matter  at  some  length,  simple  and  evident  as  it 
is  when  once  fairly  presented,  because  the  tables  insist  on  giving  the  gross 
value  of  products,  m  which  the  same  item  is  included — more  than  once  in 
very  many  cases,  in  some  over  and  over  again — leaving  the  inquirer  to  work 
•out  for  himself  the  result  which  is  always  far  more  significant  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  different  industries,  the  added  value — that  is  to  say7  the  entire  value 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  industry  he  is  considering.  An  allusion  is  made  to  the 
matter,  it  is  fair  to  add,  in  the  introduction  to  the  census  table  of  manufac- 
turers, not  very  conspicuously,  however. 

Are  there  corresponding  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  reported  total  of 
of  farm  products?  A  few  doubtless,  but  very  few.  The  farmer  produces  his 
material,  as  a  rule,  amd  does  not  depend  upon  others  for  it.  The  tools  he  uses 
up  in  the  cultivation  and  gathering  of  his  crops  arc,  perhaps,  to  be  classed 
along  with  materials  used,  and  their  value  credited  to  the  industries  which 
produced  them;  but  the  amount  which  agriculture  thereby  owes  to  manufac- 
tures, as  shown  in  the  total  of  agricultural  implements  for  the  census  year 
(81  million  dollars  worth,  of  which  nearly  4  million  dollars  worth  were  expor- 
ted) is  little  over  3  per  cent  of  the  tabulated  total.  The  amount  to  be  added 
to  the  tabular  2,400  million  dollars  for  omitted  items,  and  under  estimates  by 
the  producers;  on  the  other  hand,  is  immensely  larger.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  census  table  of  agriculture,  the  following  explanation  is  made: 

"These  figures  do  not  include  either  the  value  of  live  stock  on  farms  June 
1,  or  the  value  of  live  stock  on  farms  that  have  been  slaughtered,  or  sold  for 
slaughter,  during  the  census  years.  Furthermore,  the  values  of  products, 
-whether  total  for  all  products  or  for  specified  crops,  are  the  results  of  esti- 
mates given  by  the  farmers  themselves,  although  when  apparently  erroneous 
estimates  were  given  they  have  been  the  subjects  of  correspondence. 
The  values,  therefore,  must  be  taken  as  estimates,  and  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  considered  too  low." 

Estimates  of  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  for 
the  census  year,  including  meats  and  other  products  omitted  from  the  tabular 
Hgure,  are  not  lacking.  Two  of  these  have  been  given  out  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  a  recent  bulletin  entitled  "Statistics  of  the 
Dairy,"  Major  H.  E.  Alvord  aggregates  the  "value  of  principal  farm  products 
of  the  United  States"  for  the  year  as  $3,758,519,483.  Prof.  J.  R.  Dodge,  the 
veteran  statistican,  in  an  independent  estimate,  reaches  a  total,  for  the  same 
year,  of  $3,829,000,000.  If  either  of  these  totals  could  be  adopted,  it  would 
place  the  agriculturist  fairly  along  side  the  manufacturer,  as  a  producer,  for 
3,829  million  is  only  nine  per  cent  short  of  4,210  million.  Nevertheless,  even 
if  we  accept  all  the  individual  items  of  Mr.  Dodge's  estimate,  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  sum  is  too  large ;  for  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
they  include  some  duplications,  namely,  items  included  first  as  "corn" — and 
the  same  is  true  to  a  small  extent  of  hay  and  oats — and  afterwards  as  "meats" 
and  "dairy  products."  The  materials  that  are  consumed  in  the  elaboration 
of  animal  products  are  evidently  to  be  deducted  from  the  final  value  of  the 
product  by  the  same  rule  followed  in  allowing  for  materials  of  manufacture. 
Prof.  Dodge  himself,  many  years  ago,  concluded  that  half  the  annual  Gorn 
production  of  the  country  was  absorbed  in  this  way;  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  the  figures  just  quoted  must  sustain  a  diminution  of  at  least  300  million 
dollars  in  order  to  show  the  farmers'  net  product.  This  allowance  would  bring 
the  result  down  to  a  figure  not  far  from  3,500  million,  five-sixths  of  that  be- 
longing to  manufacturing  production  by  census  evidence,  instead  of  the  beg- 
garly proportion  of  one-fourth,  as  would  appear  from  the  face  of  the  returns. 

So  much  in  vindication  of  the  rank  of  the  farmer  as  a  producer  in  the  ag- 
gregate. It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  comparison  between  him  and 
^ie  manufacturer  from  year  to  year,  if  we  only  had  the  data;  but  though  farm 
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production  is,  as  to  the  most  important  crops,  reported  annually  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  there  are  no  similarly  comprehensive  figures  for 
manufactured  products  except  those  obtained  once  in  ten  years  by  the  census. 
It  would  be  possible,  doubtless,  to  use  the  figures  published  by  the  trade 
journals  for  special  industries — such  as  iron  and  steel— making  the  allowances 
necessary  to  put  them  all  on  a  common  basis,  and  filling  up  for  the  unreport- 
ed industries  by  careful  estimates;  but  the  gaps  are  so  wide  as  to  make  such 
work  difficult  to  him  who  has  to  do  it,  and  highly  unsatisfactory  to  him  who 
is  expected  to  accept  it.  Nor  are  the  census  figures  so  entirely  suited  to  our 
purpose  as  they  would  be  if  each  census  were  less  independent  of  those  pre- 
ceding it.  Every  succeeding  decade  finds  included  in  the  table  of  manufac- 
tures industries  omitted  the  preceding  decade,  and  this,  along  with  the  greater 
degree  of  thoroughness  with  which  the  progressive  settlement  of  our  area  en- 
ables the  work  of  enumeration  to  be  done,  has  the  effect  of  showing  a  higher 
rate  of  growth  in  some  of  the  census  returns  than  a  uniform  method  with 
complete  data  would  afford  us.  This  criticism  has  more  application  to  returns 
from  manufacturing  than  from  agriculture,  and  helps  to  explain  a  part  of 
the  apparant  growth  of  the  former  by  comparison  with  the  fatter;  but,  even 
after  making  all  allowances,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  country  is  grad- 
ually working  its  way  from  the  prevailingly  agricultural  to  the  prevailingly 
manufacturing  class. 

But,  if  other  industries  are  increasing  their  outturn  at  a  greater  rate  than 
is  agriculture,  the  farmer  can  not  complain  of  any  failure  to  appreciate  his 
efforts  on  the  part  of  customers  abroad.  Although  that  part  of  the  export  of 
domestic  merchandise  which  is  classed  as  distinctively  agricultural,  no  longer 
exceeds  80  per  cent  of  the  whole,  as  was  generally  the  case  before  the  civil 
war,  it  still  amounts  to  about  double  the  value  of  the  exported  merchandise 
from  all  other  sources  put  together.  In  absolute  valuation,  our  agricultural 
exports  are  not  diminishing  but  increasing.  They  reached  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  last  June,  the  highest  figure  ever  attained,  a  little  over  $853,000,- 
000  worth;' this  exceeds  by  nearly  7  per  cent  the  next  highest  annual  figure, 
that  of  the  fiscal  year,  1881-92,  while  it  is  more  than  double  the  value  for  1870, 
and  more  than  treble  that  for  1860.  This  majestic  sum,  forming  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  largest  total  value  of  exported  merchandise  recorded  in  our 
country's  history,  is  made  up  of  $334,000,000  worth  of  breadstuffs,  along  with 
$230,000,000  coming  from  raw  cotton,  $156,000,000  from  provisions,  $46,000,000 
from  live  animals,  and  $77,000,000  from  sundry  minor  articles.  Of  the  provision 
class  a  little  over  two  thirds,  ($112,000,000,000  worth),  were  contributed  by 
hog  products;  and  of  the  breadstuffs  class,  wheat  furnished  $146,000,000,  wheat 
flour,  $69,000,000;  and  corn  and  corn  meal,  $76,000,000  worth. 

The  last  item  is  particularly  interesting  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  our  in- 
creased exportation  of  that  noble  grain ;  and  the  officers  connected  with  the 
Agricultural  Department,  who  have  been  laboring  for  years  to  increase  the 
use  in  Europe  of  this,  our  national  food  grain,  nnd  special  satisfaction  in 
noting  that  though  the  export  of  the  fiscal  year,  1896-97,  was  unprecedented 
(being  177,000,000  bushels— the  highest  previous  figure  being  103,000,000  in 
1889-90)  the  amount  for  1897-98  was  209,000,000  bushels,  18  per  cent  higher. 
This  increase  was  made  in  the  face  of  a  simultaneous  increase  from  80,000,000 
to  148,000,000  bushels  in  wheat,  and  from  35,000,000  to  69,000,000  bushels  in 
oats.  Under  all  these  circumstances  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that 
our  satisfactory  corn  export  has  come  to  stay.  Our  European  friends  may 
be  expected  to  take  more  of  our  favorite  grain,  because  they  will  find  that 
they  want  it. 

Whatever  interest  and  gratification  we  may  find  in  these  facts  with  regard 
to  our  export  trade  in  agricultural  products,  "it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
that  trade  disposes  of  but  a  minor  part  of  the  work  of  the  farmer  as  a  pro- 
ducer Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  large  figure  just  given,  $334,000,000, 
as  the  value  of  our  export  of  breadstuffs  for  the  fiscal  year  last  completed. 
Our  foreign  customers  took  far  more  breadstuffs  from  us  than  anything  else, 
because  1897  was  a  year  of  short  crops  with  them.  The  total  value  of  the  six 
cereal  crops  in  the  United  States  for  that  year  (corn,  wheat.  oats?  barley,  rye 
and  buckwheat)  was  $1,121,000,000.  This  was  the  farm  value;  increasing  it 
by  20  per  cent  for  its  added  value  at  points  of  exportation,  so  as  to  render  it 
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comparable  with  the  export  figures,  we  obtain  a  value  of  $1,345,000,000,  of 
which  the  exported  334,000,000  forms  but  25  per  cent.  Not  far  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  country's  cotton  crop  is  invariably  sent  abroad,  but  our  exports 
of  other  produce — hay,  potatoes,  etc.,  form  so  small  a  proportion  that  a  final 
total  of  exported  agricultural  products  would  probably  little  exceed  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  production,  even  for  years  so  exceptional  as  last  year;  while 
for  1894-95,  when  our  agricultural  exports  amounted  to  but  $553,000,000  worth 
in  all,  14  per  cent  would  be  a  doser  figure — other  recent  years  ranging  for 
the  most  part  between  those  limits.  It  therefore  follows  that,  important  as 
is  the  market  abroad,  that  at  home  is  from  four  to  six  times  as  important  to 
our  farmer  as  a  producer.  This  is  a  portion  that  he  can  not  lose — that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  throw  away — and  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  how  large  this 
portion  is  in  comparison  with  what  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
foreign  demand. 

The  subject  has  here  been  broached  only;  far  from  adequately  treated,  still 
farther  from  exhausted.  Fully  to  show  the  part  the  farmer  bears  in  produc- 
tion it  would  be  necessary  to  do  justice  to  his  important  contribution  of  raw 
material  to  manufacturing  industries  and  of  custom  to  transporting  industries* 
The  farmer  not  only  sustains  all  other  workers  within  the  countrv,  but  bears 
the  leading  part  in  keeping  our  international  commerce  afloat,  fey  furnish- 
ing products  for  internal  revenue  taxation  he  helps  to  All  the  national  treas- 
ury with  one  hand,  and  by  sending  goods  out  in  exchange  for  imports  from 
abroad,  he  brings  it  customs  revenue  with  the  other.  The  Americam  farmer 
is  not  a  man  to  be  overlooked.    "They  reckon  ill  who  leave  him  out." 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Gale,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
has  three  more  resolutions  to  present  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Gale  read  the  following  resolutions: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Illinois  is  the  richest  and  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive corn  states,  if  not  the  most  productive  in  the  corn  belt,  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Maize  Propaganda,  a  national  organization,  with 
State  auxiliary  associations,  is  endeavoring  to  increase  the  export  of  corn, 
corn  flour,  corn  meal,  and  other  products  of  corn  and  is  expecting  to  make 
demonstrations  in  cooking  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  aud  in  other  cities 
and  manufacturing  centers  in  Europe;  and 

Whereas,  Of  the  appropriation  of  $050,000,  which  has  already  been  made 
by  the  Congress  of   the  United  States  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  only  $75,000 

can  be  expended  for  an  agricultural  exhibit,  including  horticulture,  the 
entire  range  of  food  products  and  beverages;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  appropriation  is  altogether  inadequate  for  the  purposes 
named  in  the  bill,  and  the  expenses  will  be  involved  in  the  proposed  corn 
kitchen  at  the  Paris  Exposition;  and 

Whereas,  An  increase  in  the  export  of  corn,  corn  flour  and  of  corn  meal, 
the  cheapest  of  all  food  products,  is  a  matter  of  great  pecuniary  interest  to 
the  producers  of  Illinois,  both  in  respect  to  the  value  of  their  lands  and  the 
income  from  them,  as  well  as  to  the  farmers  in  all  the  states  comprising  what 
is  known  as  the  corn  belt;  and 

Whereas,  The  value  of  Indian  corn  and  its  products  are  but  little  known 
in  foreign  countries;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  year  A.  D.  1891  not  a  pound  of  Indian  corn  meal  was 
exported  from  this  country  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  or  to  Germany,  but 
all  efforts  since  that  time  have  met  with  most  encouraging  results;  and 

Whereas,  One  cent  per  bushel  advance  in  the  price  of  corn  would  add 
$2,400,000  to  the  annual  income  of  the  tanners  of  Illinois  alone;  and 

Whereas,  The  normal  production  of  corn  in  this  country  is  largely  in  excess 
of  our  domestic  consumption  and  the  present  foreign  demand;  and 
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Whereas,  The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  acquainting  large  numbers  of  people  from  the  various  countries  of  the 
earth  with  the  food  value  of  Indian  corn,  and  the  value  of  its  products  for 
other  uses,  by  making  practical  demonstrations  of  its  value  as  human  food, 
in  a  corn  kitchen  and  restaurant,  thus  causing  the  exports  of  the  product  of 
corn  to  be  largely  increased  and  its  price  enhanced;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  urge  upon  the  General  Assem- 
bly now  in  session  at  Springfield  the  passage  of  an  act  to  encourage  the  uses^ 
and  increase  the  consumption  of  Indian  corn  and  its  products  in  foreign 
countries,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  and  making  an  ap- 
propriation therefor;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  the  individual  delegates  here  assembled  are  hereby  requested' 
to  write  their  respective  senators  and  representatives  urging  their  hearty  co- 
operation in  behalf  of  the  said  bill,  and  ask  them  to  vote  for  same  when,  it 
comes  up  for  passage. 

The  President:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  that  resolu- 
tion be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Snow:  I  believe  it  is  allowable  to  bring  the  thiug  squarely 
before  the  convention.  I  ask  your  consent  to  my  making  a  few  re- 
marks. 

The  President:     Very  well,  Mr.  Snow,  you  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Snow:  Not  being  gifted  with  any  of  the  graces  of  speech- 
making  or  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  I  shall  have  to  urge  your 
indulgence  while  I  make  a  straight,  plain  business  proposition. 

Just  go  back  a  moment  from  1890  to  1894.  The  average  price  of 
corn  in  this  country  was  about  forty-two  cents  a  bushel.  From  1895 
to  1«98,  the  average  price  has  been  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  a  dif- 
ference of  nearly  twenty  cents  a  bushel.  Have  your  taxes  been 
lowered;  are  you  as  able  to  pay  the  tax  with  your  corn  land  produc- 
ing six  dollars  per  acre  a  year  less?  Why  that  shrinkage?  During 
the  first  period  the  annual  production  of  corn  in  this  country  was 
over  sixteen  millions  of  bushels,  and  taking  that  production,  you 
will  find  that  the  domestic  consumption  was  around  sixteen  millions 
of  bushels  and  your  corn  sold  for  forty  cents.  During  the  last  period 
the  production  was  over  two  billion,  and  taking  out  the  exports,  it 
leaves  a  trifle  less  than  nineteen  hundred  odd  millions.  Only  in  the 
last  four  years  have  we  been  producing  fifteen  millions  more  than  we 
have  any  market  for.  Now  so  long  as  that  continues,  you  must 
naturally  expect  a  low  price,  because  the  surplus  will  bear  down. 
Now,  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  that  fall?  There  is  only  one  of 
two  things  to  be  done,  either  you  must  grow  less  corn — fit  the  pro- 
duction for  the  demands — or  you  will  have  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion. To  undertake  to  shorten  production  is  an  impossible  thing.  It 
has  been  tried  in  other  lines  and  you  know  it  is  not  possible  in  corn. 
The  question  is,  "Can  there  be  a  larger  consumption  of  corn?  In 
this  country  we  know  something  of  the  food  value  of  corn  for  human 
food.  That  it  is  nutritious  and  that  it  is  cheap.  But  do  you  know 
it  is  claimed,  and  I  believe  with  authority,  that  sixty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  the  world  have  never  heard  of  Indian  corn  as  human, 
food. 

—14  F. 
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Now,  if  that  sixty  nine  per  cent,  or  any  considerable  portion,  can 
have  it  brought  to  their  attention, — that  America  furnishes  a  corn 
product  that  is  nutritious,  and  above  all,  cheaper  than  the  food  which 
they  now  consume,  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that  we  can  build  up  a 
foreign  trade  for  that  production?  Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  even 
assume  it.  In  1890  and  1891,  Secretary  Rusk  took  up  this  question 
and  commissioned  a  single  man,  Charles  J.  Murphy,  and  sent  him  to 
Europe  to  talk  Indian  corn.  He  had  no  means  of  demonstrating  it, 
he  was  just  sent  abroad  to  talk  it.  He  labored  there  nearly  two  years, 
principally  in  Germany,  Scotland  and  Denmark.  Soon  after  that, 
an  eminent  citizen  of  this  State  was  appointed  Minister  to  Denmark, 
—Clarke  E.  Carr.  Carr  took  Murphy  under  his  charge.  He  took 
him  to  the  grocery  stores  and  solicited  them  to  try  it.  There  was 
merely  a  parcel  sold  at  that  time.  The  treasury  records  will  show 
that  not  a  pound  was  exported  at  that  time.  The  next  year  fifty-two 
barrels  went;  the  next  yoar  one  hundred;  and  the  next  year  nineteen 
thousand  two  hundred  odd  barrels  went  to  Denmark  alone.  If  the 
same  rate  of  consumption  was  inaugurated  in  Germany,  it  would  re- 
quire three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels  to  supply  Germany 
alone. 

Now,  we  want  the  states  to  make  a  small  appropriation  to  enable 
us  to  demonstrate  at  the  Paris  Exposition  that  Indian  corn  is  cheap, 
that  it  is  good  for  human  food,  and  nutritious,  and  that  we  have  it 
to  sell. 

Delegate:  My  position  on  this  question  is,  thai  we  use  our  Indian 
corn  here,  where  we  need  it,  instead  of  shipping  it.  I  heard  Mr. 
Stewart  say  that  there  was  not  a  car  load  of  corn  shipped  that  was 
fit  to  make  meal  of  after  it  got  there.  We  could  not  carry  on  our 
dairies  or  feed  our  stock  if  it  were  not  for  our  corn.  Feed  it  up 
here  and  let  us  export  to  the  foreign  countries  what  they  need  in  the 
shape  of  fruits,  cheese,  and  whatever  they  want. 

Mr.  Reder:  What  would  be  the  price  of  corn  today  if  it  were  not 
for  what  we  are  exporting? 

Delegate:  We  could  use  a  good  deal  more  corn  if  we  would  feed 
it  up. 

Mr.  Snow:  It  so  happens  that  in  the  last  three  years  we  have  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  corn  and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  God  only 
knows  what  the  prices  of  your  corn  would  have  been.  We  do  not 
mean  to  ship  the  raw  corn,  we  mean  to  ship  corn  ground,  and  made 
into  meal,  ready  for  food. 

President  Moore:  If  there  is  no  more  discussion  of  this  resolu- 
tion *e  will  put  it  to  vote. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Gale  then  read  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railways  of  the  West  concede  to  the 
cattle  feeders  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  a  "feeding  in  transit"  applicable  to 
all  points  in  those  States  and  refuse  the  same  privilege  to  cattle  feeders  east 
of  the  Missouri  River;  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  remonstrate  against  this  un- 
fair condition  of  things  and  respectfully  request  western  trunk  lines  passing- 
through  this  State  to  correct  the  discrimination  caused  by  these  special  privi- 
leges granted  to  these  two  favored  States,  thus  diminishing  market  opportu- 
nities of  the  cattle  growing  States  of  the  West,  and  decreasing  the  land  and 
pasture  value  of  Illinois,  working  a  hardship  upon  both  producer  and  feeder 
•of  cattle;  therefore  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  insist  on  the  abolishment  of  the  special  application  of 
this  rate  and  demand  the  adjustment  of  live  cattle  freight  rates  to  put  the 
feeders  of  Illinois  on  equitable  basis  with  those  of  other  States;  be  it  still 
further 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  railway, 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Committee,  etc.,  and  to  invite  the  co-operation  m 
the  matter  of  the  Chicago  Commercial  Club,  and  the  Illinois  State  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  and  report  results  to  the  next  business  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  this  Institute. 

Mr.  President:     It  is  carried  Mr.  Secretary. 
Mr.  Gale  then  read  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  Wide- spread  publication  of  alleged  interviews  with  high  officials 
touching  the  army  beef  supply  during  the  recent  war  has  tended  to  discredit 
the  quality  of  American  beef  and  the  integrity  of  its  manufacturers,  and 

Whereas,  Such  reports,  widely  circulated,  have  already  affected  values 
and  can  not  but  injure  our  foreign  trade  in  meats;  therefore  be  it 

Besolved,  That  we  disapprove  the  spirit  of  sensational  journalism  and  heart- 
ily endorse  the  reference  of  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  to  a  special  commis- 
sion, whose  findings  must  carry  its  weight  of  disinterested  authority,  and  can 
not  but  restore  confidence  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President:     It  is  carried,  Mr.  Secretary. 

President  Moore:  In  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  citizens  of  Princeton,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
for  their  reception  of  us  and  their  hospitality.  The  Institute  will 
^tand  adjourned  sine  die. 
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FIRST   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF    ILLINOIS    ASSOCIATION 

OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic 
Science  was  held  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  on  Wednesday,  February  22, 
1899,  beginning  at  1 :30  p.  m.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter.  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary, 
Mrs.  Emma  Davenport,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Beede,  of  Princeton,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  pro  tern.  The  program  opened  with  a  musical 
selection  by  Mesdames  Wagoner  and  Howard  Bailey,  and  Misses 
Best  and  Lytle,  of  Princeton.  Then  followed  the  address  of  welcome 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  Trimble,  president  of  the  Princeton  Woman's  Club: 

ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME. 

Members  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science. 

I  speak  today  for  the  people  of  Princeton,  especially  the  women.  I  wish  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  very  glad  to  see  you;  glad  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  hold 
this,  your  first  annual  meeting,  in  our  midst.  It  is  an  opportunity  which 
rarely  comes  to  a  country  town  to  meet  and  hear  so  many  earnest  and  pro- 
gressive women.  We  thoroughly  appreciate  the  honor,  and  give  you  a  most 
hearty  and  cordial  welcome.  There  is  this  element  of  selfishness  in  our  wel- 
come, for  we  hope  and  expect  much  light  may  come  to  us  upon  the  many 
vexed  problems  of  modern  home  life,  as  well  as  much  pleasure  from  your  ac- 
quaintance. May  we  give  a  special  welcome  to  those  from  that  part  of  our 
State  lying  south  of  us.  We  most  often  meet  women  from  Chicago  or  vicin- 
ity. 

Mrs.  Rorer  said  one  day  last  week  a  very  peculiar  thing.  She  said  that 
when  she  was  in  Springfield,  Champaign  or  Blooniington,  she  felt,  or  was 
made  to  feel,  that  she  was  in  Illinois — everything  was  Illinois;  but  when  she 
came  here  she  was  just  in  Princeton.  I  do  not  know  what  she  meant,  but, 
fond  as  we  are  of  our  little  town  and  country,  we  do  not  consider  it  a  compli- 
ment. We  are  not  all  sufficient  to  ourselves,  or  able  to  stand  alone.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  are  no  unworthy  part  and  that  not  without  our  story  can  be 
writ  the  wondrous  glory  of  our  beloved  Illinois. 

As  housekeepers  or  mothers  often  become  garrulous  when  talking  of  home 
or  children,  so  permit  us  in  our  pride  and  fondness  for  home,  to  remind  you 
of  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  welcome  you  to  what  to  us  is  classic  ground. 
Our  history — the  brave,  sturdy  pioneers  who  made  this  settlement  in  1832 — 
men  and  women  who  crossed  the  prairies  of  the  west  as  the  pilgrims  crossed 
the  sea,  to  make  the  west  as  they  the  east— the  homestead  of  the  free.  Their 
hardships  and  deeds  are  a  part  of  the  nation's  history.  Some  of  the  names 
you  hear  this  week  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Love  joy  will  live  while  men 
love  freedom  and  liberty.  The  fiery  abolitionist  dwelt  among  us,  and  left  his 
impress  upon  the  community.  Bryant,  the  poet  of  nature,  was  formerly  fre- 
quently seen  and  heard  upon  our  streets.    He  loved  and  wrote  of  our  prairies 
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and  trees,  and  his  spirit,  with  that  of  his  numerous  kindred,  has  been  an  in- 
spiration toward  the  planting  of  long  rows  of  trees,  making  beautiful  country 
homes,  and  a  love  of  nature  in  her  various  forms  that  says:  "It  matters  not 
who  owns  the  dirt,  I  own  the  beauty  of  landscape  in  earth  and  sky."  Many 
other  names  there  are  just  as  much  beloved  and  revered  by  us  who  remem- 
ber. 

To  these  dear  memories  wo  bid  you  welcome. 

I  am  reminded  that  you  are  a  band  of  women  gathered  here  from  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  State  to  consider  the  subject  of  homemaking,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  more  vital  importance  to  a  nation.  It  means  so  much,  for  out 
of  our  present  day  homes  come  those  who  will  raise  or  lower  the  state  of 
civilization  in  the  world.  The  home  as  it  should  be  is  civilization.  What  is 
the  new,  the  end  of  the  century,  woman,  American  woman,  in  the  splendid 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  which  she  enjoys,  going  to  do  for  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  character  and  atmosphere  of  the  home?  Her  own  home  first, 
■and  then  (if  only  for  self- protection)  the  homes  of  others?  Has  homemaking 
become  a  science?  Does  economy -mean  a  saving  of  money  and  material 
only,  or  of  time  and  strength  as  well?  How  are  we  to  lead  simple  lives?  Is 
the  domestic  science  question  to  be  solved  by  the  maid  or  the  mistress? 

Does  domestic  science  mean  more  than  sanitation,  hygienic  and  economical 
cooking?  Is  the  question  of  care  and  education  of  children  included?  Is  or- 
ganization a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  women  in  solving  these  problems?  Mr. 
Moody  does  not  believe  in  woman's  clubs.  But  the  words  of  his  criticism 
show  nis  recognizance  of  their  object  and  of  what  they  have  accomplished. 
A  woman's  duty  to  home  certainly  means  duty  toward  the  school  and  com- 
munity where  the  children  live,  toward  the  government  and  state. 

The  club  women  differ  from  others  only  in  that  all  work  together  with  unity 
of  purpose,  receiving  from  personal  contact  human  sympathy  and  increased 
knowledge  which  fellowship  brings  about.  May  this  new  organization  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  today  and  bring  about  solutions  so  that  our 
lives  may  be  simplified  and  we  may  secure  help  toward  making  our  homes 
the  source  of  the  elements  needed  in  the  world — integrity,  self-control,  virtue, 
duty,  as  well  as  the  plaee  of  peace,  rest  and  joy — a  type  of  our  eternal  home. 

We  hope  that  your  stay  among  us  will  be  agreeable,  that  your  physical 
comfort  may  be  well  cared  for,  and  that  you  will  carry  away  with  you  pleas- 
ant impressions  and  memories  of  Princeton,  its  homes  and  its  people. 

In  response  Mrs.  Carter  said  that  she  believed  it  to  be  a  happy 
coincidence  that  this  first  meeting  should  be  at  Princeton.  This  is 
the  right  spot— 'tis  a  happy  omen.  Princeton  is  the  home  of  free- 
dom; the  home  of  Lovejoy.  Domestic  Science  means  freedom  from 
the  slavery  of  housework. 

Mrs.  Carter  then  introduced  Mr.  C.  F.  Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers'  Institute,  who  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  movement, 
promising  the  hearty  co-operation  and  support  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
saying  that  the  Institute  will  support  the  organization  financially  and 
in  all  other  ways.  He  said  that  four  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  lady  who  would  consent  to  read  a  paper  before  the  State 
Institute,  now  the  most  eloquent  addresses  and  the  best  presentation 
of  facts  are  given  by  the  ladies.  Then  followed  the  report  of  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Davenport: 

secretary's  report. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers1  Institute  held  in  Champaign, 
February,  1898,  an  informal  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  State  Domestic  Science  Association.  At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Joseph  Carter, 
of  Champaign,  was  elected  president,  and  Emma  J.  Davenport,  of  Urbana, 
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secretary.  Nothing  further  was  accomplished  in  the  way  of  organization  ex- 
cept that  a  few  names  were  suggested  of  those  who  would  likely  be  willing  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Association  in  their  respective  localities.  Letters 
were  sent  to  these  persons  requesting  them  to  do  what  they  were  able  toward 
arousing  interest  in  the  subject  of  Domestic  Science. 

Later  in  the  year,  before  the  time  for  County  Farmers'  Institutes,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers1  Institute,  a  cir- 
cular letter  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  County  Institute  asking  him  to- 
suggest  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  would  likely  be  active  in  organizing  in 
their  county  Domestic  Science  Associations.  To  these  letters  there  were  re- 
sponses from  about  thirty  counties  throughout  the  State. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  ladies  whose  names  had  been  suggested  by  the  sec- 
retaries, stating  the  objects  of  the  Association  as  understood  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  there  being  as  yet  no  constitution. 

As  the  Association  was  intended  more  particularly  to  reach  the  farmers ' 
wives,  it  was  thought  that  the  object  could  be  best  attained  by  organizing  in 
connection  with  the  County  Farmers' Institute;  that  this — shall  we  say — might 
be  the  Housekeepers'  Institute;  and  that  while  local  clubs  might  well  be 
formed  for  convenience  of  frequent  meetings  and  closer  study,  yet  the  County 
Institute  should  be  the  central  organization,  and  the  time  and  place  of  its  an- 
nual meeting  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  County  Farmers'  Institute,  and 
preferably  constitute  a  part  of  such  meeting. 

So  the  ladies  were  a&ked  to  organize  County  Domestic  Science  Associations- 
in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Institutes.  This  is  not  intended  to  exclude 
from  the  Association  existing  organizations  of  similar  objects,  whether  inde- 
pendent or  in  connection  with  Women's  Clubs,  but  in  order  to  organize  the* 
work  of  farmers'  wives  in  connection  with  a  system  already  designed  for  the* 
benefit  of  farmers. 

In  response  to  those  letters  there  came  a  request  for  a  form  of  constitution 
and  for  helps  for  study,  therefore  there  was  sent  out  a  suggested  form  of  con- 
stitution and  a  few  references  for  helps. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  Secretary,  twenty  counties  have  organized  or  ex- 
pected to  organize  Domestic  Science  Associations,  viz:  Cass,  Williamson r 
McLean,  Sangamon,  Winnebago,  Mercer,  Carroll,  McDonough,  Vermillion, 
Champaign,  Stark,  Jasper,  Christian.  Madison,  Cumberland,  Edgar,  Mont- 
gomery, Menard  and  Bureau.  Doubtless  by  this  writing  there  are  others,  for 
returns  indicating  progress  have  been  received  from  fifty  counties. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science- 
was  appointed  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Institute  management  we  were  given  a  part  in 
its  program.  The  Association  is  indebted  to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute 
for  many  courtesies  and  much  assistance  through  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  F» 
Mills. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Association  extend  to  the  Institute  a 
vote  of  thanks.  (Signed.) 

Emma  J.  Davenport,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Trimble,  of  Princeton,  reported  for  the  committee 
on  the  constitution,  which  was  discussed  and  adopted  article  by 
article. 

Article  II.  created  considerable  discussion.  In  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  there  room  for  the  study  in  the  public  schools,  and  if  so,, 
how  can  we  get  it?" 

Mrs.  Mary  Turner  Carriel,  of  Jacksonville,  said  that  the  course  of 
study  can  be  condensed  and  thus  make  room  for  it;  that  power  lie& 
not  in  the  subject  studied  by  the  children,  but  in  the  ability  acquired 
to  help  themselyes. 
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Mrs.  Sarah  Tyson  Rorer,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  few  of  the  great 
masses  get  to  the  university  or  even  to  the  high  school;  that  the  sal- 
vation of  our  country  is  through  the  grammar  schools;  that  our  cur- 
riculum heretofore  has  been  arranged  from  a  man's  standpoint,  but 
that  now  let  us  consider  the  subject  from  a  woman's  point  of  view  as 

well. 

^ 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  of  Savoy,  said  that  in  the  country  several  dis- 
tricts could  combine  and  in  this  way  employ  a  special  teacher;  that 
where  there  are  two  rooms  one  of  the  teachers  could  be  employed 
with  this  subject  in  mind. 

The  President,  Mrs.  Carter,  said  that  it  can  be  put  into  the  town 
schools  much  easier  than  is  supposed,  and  much  cheaper.  She  said 
that  in  Urbana  the  ladies  stood  the  expense  last  year,  but  that  the 
experiment  was  such  a  success  the  school  board  has  now  taken  the 
whole  responsibility. 

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie,  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 
said:  "The  movement  is  here  and  is  here  to  stay.  We  have  taught 
words  long  enough,  let  us  teach  things  awhile.  The  time  is  with  us 
and  upon  us.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  work  is  coming  on  a  little 
faster  than  the  teachers;  the  teachere  will  soon  be  ready." 

When  each  article  had  been  passed  upon  and  adopted,  Mrs.  Carriel 
moved  the  adoption  as  a  whole. 

Mrs.  Southworth,  of  Vermillion  county,  supported  the  motion 
which  was  carried. 

Then  followed  a  paper,  "Organization,"  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Coffman,  of 
Mechanicsburg. 

Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  of  Bloomington,  reported  for  the  committee 
on  a  course  of  "Reading,"  recommending  the  following  books  for 
study: 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers,  Water  and  Ice,  and  the  Story  of  Bacteria,  by  Dr. 
Prudens;  Bread  ana  Bread-making,  by  Zago;  Food,  by  Letheley;  Food,  by 
YeO;  Chemistry  of  Food,  by  Mattieu  Williams,  Science  of  Nutrition,  by  Ed- 
ward Atkinson;  Health  by  Good  Living,  and  the  New  England  Kitchen 
Magazine. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  read. 

Mrs.  Trimble  made  a  strong  plea  for  traveling  libraries,  and  told  of 
some  of  the  work  the  Princeton  Woman's  Club  has  done  in  this 
direction. 

Mrs.  King  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"The  members  of  the  Illinois  Domestic  Science  Association,  endorse  the 
appointment  by  the  Governor,  of  a  commission  for  traveling  libraries,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  libraries,  recommended  by  the  Library  Association,  now  in 
session  at  the  University  of  Illinois.1' 

Mrs.  Carriel  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  of- 
fered the  following,  which  were  adopted: 

"The  members  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  desire  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  extended  to  them  by 
the  people  of  Princeton  who  have  received  them  so  cordially,  and  who  have 
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welcomed  them  to  their  homes,  more  as  sisters  and  friends  than  as  strangers 
or  guests.  Also  to  the  delegates  and  officers  of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers9 
Institute  who  have  so  kindly  ministered  to  our  comfort  and  our  convenience, 
as  well  as  to  our  pleasure,  and  to  the  musician,  the  ushers,  and  the  sweet 
singers,  we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude. 

"The  members  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science,  while  con- 
scious that  its  organization  is  only  in  its  infancy,  yet  are  also  conscious  of  its 
possibilities  for  strength,  for  growth,  and  for  power,  desire  to  place  them- 
selves upon  record  as  endorsing  most  heartily  the  appropriation  ror  a  Wom- 
an's Hall  for  domestic  science  at  our  University  or  Illinois,  and  most  earn- 
estly hope  that  our  legislature,  now  assembled  at  Springfield,  will  grant  this 
appropriation  to  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  our  State  who  so  long  haye 
needed  it,  and  who  most  surely  endorse  it." 

Signed, 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Carriel, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Coffman. 
Princeton,  III.,  Feb.  22, 1899. 

.  On  motion  of  Mrs  Carriel,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
officers  of  the  past  year. 

Then  followed  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mrs.  Kedzie  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  bal- 
Jot  of  the  association  reelecting  Mrs.  Carter  president. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Coffman,  Mechanicsburg,  was  elected  first  vice  presi- 
dent, and  on  motion  of  Mrs.  Carriel  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  association  for  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Davenport,  of 
Urban  a,  secretary. 

Mrs.  Dunlap  moved  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  provide 
for  the  other  vice  presidents  for  the  coming  year  according  to  the 
constitution,  the  wives  of  the  Directors  of  Congressional  Districts,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  invited  to  act. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

There  were  present  at  the  meeting  forty  delegates  from  twenty 
different  counties,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  time  it  became  neces- 
sary to  omit  reports  from  delegates. 

Adjourned. 

(Mrs.  S.  E.)  J.  M.  Beede, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

Constitution  of  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science. 


article  I. 

Section  1.    The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Illinois  Association 
of  Domestic  Science. 

article  II. 

Section  1.    The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be  to  stimulate  interest  in 

all  that  pertains  to  Home-making;  to   induce   the   organization   of   domestic 

science  associations;  to  coordinate  the    work   of   such    associations;    and    to 

labor  for  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  domestic  science  into  our  educa- 

ional  svsUm. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1.    The  following  persons  may  be  members  of  toe  association: 

Sec.  2.  Delegates  from  County  Domestic  Science  Associations  organized 
in  connection  with  County  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Sec.  3.  Delegates  from  domestic  science  organizations  of  Illinois  not  affili- 
ated with  County  Farmers'  Institutes.  In  counties  in  which  no  domestic 
science  association  has  been  formed  in  connection  with  County  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes, the  president  of  such  county  institute  may  appoint  delegates  to  the 
meeting  of  the  State  association,  and  such  delegates  snail  enjoy  full  member- 
ship, with  privileges  accorded  other  delegates. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  the  year  shall  be  members  of  the  association,  with- 
out reference  to  their  appointment  as  delegates. 

Sec.  5.  Each  county  association  and  other  housekeepers'  clubs  shall  be 
entitled  to  two  delegates. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  president,  a  first  vice 
president,  a  Secretary,  aud  one  vice  president  for  each  congressional  district. 

Sec.  2.  The  president,  first  vice  president  and  secretary,  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  but  the  vice  presi 
dents  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  at  the  several  congressional  institutes  in 
any  manner  said  institutes  shall  determine,  and  in  case  of  no  election  or  ap- 
pointment the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  president  of  the 
State  association. 

article  v. 

Section  1.  The  duties  of  the  president  and  first  vice  president  shall  be 
such  as  usually  devolve  upon  such  officers. 

Sec.  2.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion, of  meetings  of  the  executive  board,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
usually  devolve  upon  that  officer. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts to  be  active  in  the  formation  of  county  and  local  societies,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  a  domestic  science  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  congressional 
institute. 

Sec.  4.  The  president,  vice  president  and  secretary  shall  constitute  the 
executive  board  of Jthe  association. 

Sec.  5.  The  duties  of  the  executive  board  shall  be  to  look  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  association  during  the  year,  and  provide  a  program  for  the  annual 
meeting. 

article  VI. 

Section  1.  The  State  associations  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
■same  time  and  place  as  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1.  Unless  otherwise  provided  a  majority  vote  of  the  delegates 
present  shall  decide  a  question. 

article  viii. 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  annual  meet- 
ing by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  notice  having  been  given  at 
the  previous  meeting. 
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How  Shall  We  Organize  An  Association  of  Domestic  Science? 

By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Coffman,  Mechanicsburg.  111. 

Ladies  of  the  Institute: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  and  to  discuss  with  you  a  question  which  is  of 
vital  interest  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

I  fully  realize  the  importance  of  the  subject  assigned  me,  and  will  endeavor 
to  answer  the  questions  in  a  straightforward,  practical  way  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

The  question  may  confront  you:  How  do  women's  clubs  effect  domestic  life f 
Any  thing  against  the  higher  life  of  the  home  is  to  be  shunned;  whatever 
strengthens  it  is  to  be  cared  for.  In  a  broader  sense  there  is  no  doubt  that 
clubs  for  women  strengthen  and  elevate  womanhood.  The  drawbacks  should 
be  blotted  out.  Considered  from  the  point  of  housekeeping  alone,  the  club  is- 
an  education. 

Women  learn  business  methods,  they  grow  in  executive  ability,  self-con- 
trol, order,  accuracy,  and  above  all,  in  a  due  sense  of  proportion. 

The  cities  and  large  towns  have  their  woman's  clubs  and  some  of  them 
have  domestic  science  departments:  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  best  way  to 
reach  the  farmers'  wives  is  through  an  organization  similar  to  the  Farmers' 
Institute,  and  that  shall  work  in  connection  with  the  institute  of  that  county. 
Many  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it  to  perfect  such  an  organization.  The 
study  of  domestic  science  may  be  done  individually  or  collectively.  But  col- 
lectively as  a  club  is  the  better  plan.  The  needs  of  our  people  along  this  line 
are  increasing.    Organized  effort  is  an  essential  in  every  community. 

Best  way  I  should  say,  form  a  society  to  meet  not  oftener  than  once  a 
month  for  two  hours.  Have  papers  on  various  lines  such  as  departments  of 
food,  sanitation,  morals  and  manners,  literature  for  the  home,  furnishing  of 
the  home,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

There  could  be  a  paper  from  each  department  every  time,  for  a  while,  until 
the  ladies  become  accustomed  to  writing  longer  papers;  and  two  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  discuss  each  paper. 

Then  the  club  should  decide  upon  places  of  meeting.  If  it  is  in  the  pleas- 
ant months  of  the  year  and  you  do  not  live  too  far  apart,  I  should  say  meet 
in  your  various  homes.  If  any  refreshments  are  served  they  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  very  light  eatables.  But  if  you  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
members  of  our  club  association,  it  will  be  better  to  find  a  pleasant  room  in 
the  central  city  or  town. 

Then  the  club  should  join  the  State  Association  and  send  a  delegate  to 
each  State  meeting. 

Your  club  may  not  increase  in  numbers  as  rapidly  as  you  would  like.  But 
the  increase  depends  largely  on  the  push  and  energy  which  your  President 
displays.  If  your  leader  goes  before  and  opens  the  way  every  member  in 
the  club  will  catch  the  inspiration  and  she  will  work  with  a  determination  to 
win. 

There  is  one  thing  we  must  guard  against,  and  that  is  becoming  discour- 
aged. Let  us  remember  the  old  adage,  "It  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try, 
try  again."  But  I  am  sure  we  have  too  many  good  true  wives  on  our  Illinois 
farms  to  allow  this,  one  of  our  greatest  friends,  to  fall  behind. 

Shame  on  the  woman  who  has  no  patience  with  domestic  science!  There 
is  no  subject  before  the  public  today  that  should  receive  more  hearty  encour- 
agement and  attention  from  women  than  that  of  domestic  economy. 

The  tendency  in  the  trades  and  professions  of  today  is  towards  specializing. 
That  is  to  say,  toward  requiring  special  training  for  special  work.  While 
there  are  plenty  of  ways  now  open  by  which  women  can  earn  a  comfortable 
and  honorable  independence,  those  who  enter  them  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
trained.  This  world  is  no  longer  clay,  but  rather  iron,  in  the  hands  of  its 
workers,  and  we,  the  women,  must  hammer  out  a  place   for  ourselves  by 
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steady  and  ragged  blows.  It  is  a  sublime  spectacle  to  see  a  woman  going 
straight  ahead  cutting  her  way  through  difficulties  and  surmounting  obstacles 
as  though  they  were  stepping  stones  to  success.  I  believe  that  many  farm- 
ers' wives  belong  to  this  class  of  persons. 

Surely  this  grand  old  State  would  become  a  place  of  smiles  if  each  one  of 
us,  notwithstanding  adversity,  bereavement,  or  ill -health,  would  join  the 
association,  where  they  talk  happiness,  talk  faith  in  God,  and  talk  health. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  you  are  a  member  of  a  society  that 
always  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  to  think  of  pleasant  things,  to  give 
utterance  to  words  of  cheer  and  hope,  and  bid  sorrow  depart.  Indeed,  a 
persistent  effort  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  mothers  alone  would  change  the 
atmosphere  of  many  a  home.  Let  our  Domestic  Science  Club  be  a  school  for 
smiles.  Let  each  member  try  to  carry  sunshine  to  every  home  in  which  they 
come  in  contact.  Women  are  waking  to  the  fact  that  conditions  may  be  im- 
proved by  a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  governing  them.  Domestic 
science  is  slowly  but  surely  growing  in  favor.  There  is  scarcely  an  Agricul- 
tural College  west  of  the  Ohio  that  has  not  a  Chair  of  Domestic  Economy. 

If  clubs  will  organize  with  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  and  meet  at 
appointed  times,  and  through  the  secretary  report  proceedings  of  their  meet- 
ings to  the  magazine  "What  to  Eat"  they  will  publish  the  items  of  interest 
and  each  society  will  be  brought  into  touch  with  every  other  society,  and  all 
will  be  benefited  thereby.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  a  definite  plan 
of  work  of  any  character,  and  there  is  strength  in  cooperation.    The  work  of 


answer,  by  studying  the  subject,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
women  would  do  tnis  could  they  but  realize  the  awful  consequences  that 
may  and  often  do  befall  from  simple  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  do- 
mestic science. 

Keep  close  watch  of  your  book  stores — read  every  magazine  or  book  that 
you  find  that  will  give  you  any  information  on  organization  of  domestic 
science  work — compare  notes,  decide  which  is  the  better  plan  and  give  the 
society  the  benefit  of  your  investigations.  You  may  not  be  right,  but  by  ex- 
pressing your  ideas  you  may  awake  some  grand  and  noble  thought  in  some 
one  else.  We  must  remember  we  are  not  to  live  for  self  alone.  We  do  not 
want  a  selfish  world.  But  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  dear  sisters  of  the 
Domestic  Science  we  may  reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  every  farmer's  wife  in 
Illinois,  the  discouraged  ones  especially.  Let  us  unfurl  this,  our  banner,  so 
grandlv  that  the  noble  women  of  other  states  will  catch  the  inspiration  and 
will  join  with  us  heart  and  hand  to  make  every  farmer's  home  a  model  home. 

When  the  husband  returns  from  his  work  in  the  field  what  a  pleasure  it 
must  be  to  him  to  find  his  wife  the  true  helpmate,  always  with  a  smile,  glad 
to  have  him  with  her.  He  has  no  desire  to  leave  her  home  while  he  drives  to 
the  village  for  the  mail  in  the  cool,  pleasant  hours  of  the  evening,  but  would 
far  rather  she  would  accompany  him.  Do  you  think  this  couple  will  grow 
old?  Not  soon;  not  so  long  as  they  carry  surshine  with  them  everywhere 
they  go.  Women  have  special  need  of  all  the  bodily  health  and  vitality  they 
can  get.  The  pressing-  indoor  duties,  of  which  most  of  us  have  our  share, 
are  easier  an  i  better  done  when  we  can  bring  them  the  freshened  vigor  we 
have  gained  out  of  doors.  Keen  breezes  and  bright  sunshine  penetrate  both 
the  mental  and  physical  being,  and  open  up  the  entire  nature  to  healthful  in- 
fluence. 

There  are  many  occasions  in  which  the  thoughtful  note  of  a  friend  meets 
with  appreciation.  The  monotony  of  illness  is  cheered  by  the  reseipt  of  a 
bright  little  note,  and  any  woman  can  send  it  though  she  can  not  afford  roses 
and  lilies. 

If  by  chance  they  are  renters  the  fatigue  of  removal  from  one  farm  to  an- 
other is  forgotten  in  the  moment  of  reading;  that  a  friend  is  sorry  she  is  gone. 
Kindness  is  one  of  the  laws  of  domestic  science— ever  thinking  how  we  may 
brighten  some  other  life. 
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It  may  be  possible  to  carry  too  far  the  custom  of  gift-giving,  but  we  are  not 
likely  to  over- cultivate  the  habit  of  writing  kind  words.  The  pleasantest 
things  in  the  world  are  pleasant  thoughts,  and  the  greatest  art  in  life  is  to 
have  as  many  of  them  as  possible.  The  expression  of  thoughtfulness  and  re- 
membrance brings  a  cheer  which  is  worth  vastly  more  than  is  the  effort  ex- 
pended in  penning  them.  The  prompt  reply  to  a  dinner  invitation,  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  a  gift,  the  speedy  answer  to  the  request  to  be  a  helper  in 
work  undertaken  by  this  society  or  by  any  charitable  organization,  as  well  as 
written  communications  of  other  kinds,  every  woman  knows  are  matters  as 
unexcusable  as  is  the  mother  who  fails  to  train  her  children  in  courtesy,  in 
obedience  and  in  honor.  The  woman  who  has  little  interest  in  the  rapid 
making  of  history  and  in  the  great  achievements  that  move  the  world,  is  the 
one  who  is  the  loser.  It  matters  little  what  one  thinks  of  our  great  cause, 
domestic  science,  as  far  as  women  and  the  cause  are  concerned,  but  it  does 
matter  greatly  to  the  one  who  makes  the  estimate. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  half  hour  over  a  dinner  table  with  a  famous 
woman  is  worth  more  than  reading  all  her  books.  If  this  is  true  of  noted 
people  there  is  a  thought  in  it  for  us. 

Surely  we  gain  more  from  the  friend  who  sits  at  our  table,  who  breaks 
bread  with  us,  than  from  the  other  one  with  whom  we  exchange  formal  calls. 
Some  way  or  other  our  lives  come  in  touch  with  each  other  and  we  must  be- 
come acquainted  with  our  sisters  on  the  farms  adjoining  us  or  we  will  never 
make  a  success  of  our  club.  Someone  may  ask,  "What  is  our  duty?"  The 
•carrying  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  affairs  of  the  day  that  lies  before  you.  A  woman 
must  not  choose  her  neighbor;  she  must  take  her  neighbor  that  God  sends  her. 
In  her,  whoever  she  be,  lies  hidden  or  revealed  a  beautiful  sister.  The  neigh- 
bor is  just  the  woman  who  is  next  to  her  at  the  moment.  This  love  of  our 
neighbor  is  the  only  door  out  of  the  dungeon  of  self.  Whenever  you  are 
ready  to  do  good  the  opportunity  will  be  at  hand. 

I  have  made  it  my  habit  to  ask  every  lady  in  my  community  if  they  would 
like  to  join  our  Domestic  Science  Association.  Most  generally  the  first  ques- 
tion is,  "What  kind  of  a  society  is  it?  I  never  heard  or  it  before. "  And  some 
of  these  women  were  practicing  domestic  economy  before  I  was  born,  yet  ask 
me  what  it  is.  When  I  reply  to  their  question  by  simply  saying,  "A  better 
knowledge  of  home- making  and  many  of  our  dear  girls  are  getting  that 
knowledge  in  many  of  our  schools  today,"  they  seem  surprised.  When  I  try 
to  explain  to  them  that  housekeeping  is  a  science  and  has  become  so  much  of 
a  trade  and  profession  at  the  present  time  as  the  years  come  and  go,  and 
there  are  so  many  wives  that  lack  the  art  of  making  a  home  what  it  should 
be  that  it  waB  thought  best  to  form  an  association  and  see  if  something  could 
be  done  toward  making  more  intelligent  farmers1  wives  and  mothers,  I  have 
found  it  quite  difficult  to  get  them  to  fully  realize  that  we  really  have  a  club 
of  this  kind — not  a  club  talked  of,  but  fully  organized — really  on  foot,  walk- 
ing abroad  in  the  grand  old  State  of  Illinois. 

On  all  sides  the  nineteenth  century  has  thrown  wide  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  our  girls.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  our  girls  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  the  high  plane  on  which  they  now  stand.  "With  all  thy  getting 
get  understanding,''  says  the  Bible.  To  the  young  girls  of  today,  l  would 
say,  "With  all  thy  getting,  get  character,  for  without  character  you  are  as 
sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymble."  In  your  eagerness  to  get  education, 
position,  fame,  and  worldly  honor,  do  not  overlook  the  greatest  thing  of  all — 
the  art  of  home-making.  Some  day,  dear  girls,  the  door  of  the  house  will  be 
opened  for  you  to  step  in,  and  it  depends  on  you  whether  it  shall  be  simply  a 
house  or  a  lovely  attractive  home.  You  owe  it  to  yourself,  as  well  as  to  your 
husband  to  perform  the  duties  of  your  position  faithfully  to  the  very  best  of 
your  ability.  The  world  expects  it,  society  demands  it,  and  your  own  high- 
est self  calls  upon  you  to  do  your  best. 

The  world  wants  no  careless,  indifferent  or  half  hearted  worker;  it  wants 
the  best,  to  do  your  best,  to  put  your  whole  heart  into  your  work — to  fill  your 
place  in  the  domestic  science  club  as  it  never  was  filled  before — to  make  your- 
self worthy  of  better  things.     Make  up  your  mind  at   the  outset  that  you  will 
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be  your  own  most  rigid  task  master.  That  even  in  the  smallest  things  you 
will  accept  nothing  but  your  best,  and  your  life  will  grow  broader,  richer  and 
more  useful  day  by  day. 

Never  try  to  deceive  yourself  by  word  or  d«ed,  but  stand  out  firm  and 
strong  for  the  right  and  in  a  short  time  the  farmers'  wives  will  become  one 
united  band  for  good,  being  joined  as  one  grand  chain  the  links  will  reach 
from  home  to  home,  and  no  life  any  longer  a  burden, — but  every  day  a  day 
of  peace,  every  thing  you  see  or  do  is  all  done  in  the  sweet,  gentle  element  of 
love  for  one  another. 

We  believe  the  most  of  our  divorces  are  caused  by  the  lack  of  home-making. 
If  food  badly  selected,  and  still  worse  prepared,  and  most  badly  served  cause 
discontent  and  bad  temper  among  those  who  by  ties  of  blood  are  near  and 
should  be  dear  to  one  another,  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  inmates  of  the 
home  look  for  pleasure  and  seek  their  enjoyments  outside  the  cheerless,  un- 
inviting, depressing  home,  which  the  wife  and  mother  has  utterly  failed  to 
make  what  it  really  ought  to  be. 

What  matters  if  the  future  wife  of  our  sons  of  today  fail  in  attempt  to  paint 
a  beautiful  landscape,  or  in  her  attempt  to  sing  a  solo  to  perfection.  But 
how  grave  a  matter  if  she  fail  to  make  and  keep  a  home  for  her  young  hus- 
band— fail  when  expending  his  income  to  purchase  with  prudence  ana  judg- 
ment— fail  to  prepare  for  him  a  wholesome  and  appetizing  meal — fail  to  train 
their  dear  little  ones  with  proper  care  for  their  physical  and  moral  welfare. 

Often  so  engrossed  with  society,  she  turns  her  darling  little  one  over  to  the 
care  of  the  inexperienced  nurse,  ner  kitchen  to  the  careless  domestic;  flatters 
herself  the  child  is  as  well  with  nurse  as  mother.  But  her  betterself  realizes 
this  is  not  true.  As  the  years  roll  on,  if  this  lady  of  fashion  could  hear  some 
of  her  companions  say  how  rude  and  what  poor  manners  Mrs.  So  and- So' s 
little  child  has,  how  quickly  she  would  see  her  mistake.  She  would  turn  her 
attention  to  her  child,  but  alas,  too  late.  It  is  only  another  golden  oppor- 
tunity lost  forever. 

Mothers,  I  beg  of  you  give  your  children  the  bright  side  of  your  life;  be 
kind  to  them;  teach  them  that  obeying  nature's  laws  makes  noble  men  and 
women  of  us  all,  when  wealth,  education  and  pedigree  have  failed. 

Twelve  years  ago  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  said,  "The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  have  a  science  of  domestic  economy,"  and  it  must  be  worked  out  in 
the  homes  of  our  educated  women.  The  conditions  of  life  are  so  peculiar  in 
this  country  that  no  plan  made  for  another  land  will  suit  us;  we  must  make 
our  own. 

It  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  your  president  of  domestic  science  to 
visit  every  farmer's  wife  in  the  county,  but  we  believe  we  may  reach  them 
by  forming  auxilaries  in  every  township,  appoint  some  one  to  vist  them  and 
lend  them  a  helping  hand  until  we  are  satisfied  the  club  is  established  and 
fully  competent  to  stand  alone.  When  we  have  formed  a  society  in  every 
township  we  might  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  report  sent  in  to  the  Farmers' 
Institute  from  each  auxiliary.  Here  a  great  monster  confronts  us.  We 
realize  no  organization  can  be  run  without  money.  How  are  we  to  obtain 
it?  I  should  say  by  taxation.  We  must  not  make  our  taxes  very  large.  A 
good  plan,  we  think,  not  to  allow  it  to  exceed  ten  cents  a  mouth.  You  should 
endeavor  to  make  your  meetings  as  informal  as  possible,  not  taken  up  with 
the  reading  of  elaborate  papers,  but  with  discussing  some  topic  of  general 
interest  which  will  lead  every  member  to  contribute  or  her  knowledge  to  the 
edification  of  the  others.  Encourage  every  member  to  give  as  well  as  re- 
ceive. As  the  years  go  by  the  meaning  of  domestic  science  will  be  unfolded 
and  the  noble  work  that  has  been  done  by  generations  of  the  world's  best 
men  and  women  will  serve  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  to  our  children.  Oh! 
the  blessedness  of  learning  with,  and  from,  and  for  our  children. 

We,  as  mothers,  have  opportunities  of  teaching  these  things  from  our  very 
nearness  to  the  child  that  no  other  human  being  has,  and  let  me  say  to  you, 
oh,  busy  mothers,  with  children  at  your  knee,  get  in  your  work  early;  they 
will  not  always  be  there. 
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In  domestic  science  work,  as  in  every  other,  there  mast  be  an  intelligent 
understanding,  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  such  magazines 
as  Good  Housekeeping,  The  American  Kitchen,  What  to  Eat. 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  magazine  club  which  is  far  the 
most  inexpensive  and  economical  way.  Then  you  would  have  the  benefit  of 
the  investigations  and  experience  of  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  the 
land  fresh  on  your  reading  table  every  week  in  the  year.  These  magazines 
are  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  life  of  the  household.  The 
proudest  reputation  a  woman  could  earn  halt  a  century  ago  was  that  of 
being  a  notable  housekeeper.  The  richest  woman  in  the  country  considered 
it  her  first  and  most  sacred  duty  to  know  not  only  how  to  cook,  wash,  scrub, 
and  the  like,  but  how,  by  sheer  executive  ability,  to  manage  her  household; 
and  our  women  will  take  on  wrinkles  later  in  life,  suffer  less  from  nervous 
prostration,  and  mentally  not  lose  a  whit  because  of  lifting  housekeeping  up 
to  the  high  plane  where  it  belongs.  Whether  or  not  the  domestic  problem 
be  considered  much  now,  the  undisputable  fact  remains  that  it  is  today  the 
most  serious  and  important  factor  in  the  duty  of  home  making  and  house- 
keeping. No  matter,  therefore  how  much  may  have  been  said  or  written, 
this  subject  is  one  very  much  alive  and  will  not  down.  It  rears  its  head  in 
the  path  of  every  young  housekeeper  and  it  enters  the  home  long  established, 
with  fine  impartiality. 

F.  R.  Havergal. 

A  blessing:  te  each  one  surrounding:  me, 

A  chalice  of  dew  to  the  weary  heart, 

A  sunbeam  of  joy  bidding:  sorrow  depart;' 

To  the  storm-tossed  vessel  a  beacon  light, 

A  nightengale  song:  in  the  darkest  night, 

A  beckoning*  hand  to  a  far-off  groal, 

An  angel  of  love  to  each  friendless  soul, 

Such  would  I  be. 
Oh,  that  such  happiness  were  for  me! 
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MINUTES  OP  MEETINGS  OP  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  ILLI- 
NOIS FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


State  House,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
September  29,  1898,  7:30  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  met  on  the  call  of 
the  President. 

Called  to  order  by  President  Moore. 

The  following  Directors  responded  to  the  call,  viz:  Bartlett,  Beal, 
Coolidge,  Dean,  Dolton,  Dunlay,  Grout,  Freeman,  Kimzey,  King, 
Lindenman,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Rossiter,  Shank,  Steenberg,  Wil- 
marth  and  Wilson. 

The  President  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  applications  for  the  location  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  the  transaction  of  any 
other  business  of  the  Board. 

The  following  applications  for  the  location  of  the  annual  meeting 
were  read,  viz: 

Paris,  III.,  September  25, 1898. 
Hon.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Secretary,  Springfield,  III. 

Dear  Sir: — At  a  late  day  your  communication  addressed  to  Mayors  was 
handed  me.  The  same  I  have  carefully  read,  and  I  feel  certain  that  in  ex- 
tending to  you  and  your  Association  an  invitation  to  hold  your  next  annual 
meeting  in  our  city  we  can  promise  to  more  than  fulfill  your  requirements. 

At  this  late  day  I  have  not  the  time  to  furnish  you  with  written  pledge  as 
you  desire,  but  will  say  we  have  the  rooms.  In  fact  everything  you  require, 
and  we  have  also  the  people  who  will  guarantee  to  carry  out  any  proposition 
that  our  representative  may  make  to  you.  Our  location  is  a  little  to  one  side 
of  the  State,  but  that  is  no  barrier,  as  should  you  favor  us  we  can  promise 
youlmany  visitors  from  our  sister  State,  Indiana. 

Regarding  railroad  facilities,  our  location  is  equal  to  any,  and  I  hope  your 
committee  may  favor  our  city  in  your  selection. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  of  Edgar  county  I  extend  to  you  this 
invitation. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

D.  D.  Huston,  Mayor. 

Princeton,  III.,  September  17, 1898. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Secretary,  Springfield,  III. 

Dear  Sir:— At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Princeton,  111.,  held  on  Septem- 
ber, 17,  1898,  it  was  determined  to  invite  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to 
nold  its  annual  meeting  in  February  next  at  said  city,  and  the  undersigned. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Princeton,  Bureau  County,  111.,  and  the  Chairman  ana 
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Secretary  of  said  meeting  hereby  invite  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers^  Institute  to  hold  their  next  annual  meeting,  February  21,  22  and  23r 
1899,  at  Princeton,  111. 

We  promise  you  a  cordial  welcome  and  courteous  treatment. 

We  agree  to  furnish  a  large  and  suitable  hall,  heated,  lighted  and  decorated 
for  the  meetings,  also  a  hall  for  exhibition  purposes. 

We  agree  to  make  application,  in  proper  season,  for  reduced  rates  on  rail- 
roads. 

All  delegates  and  others  attending  the  Institute  will  be  furnished  good  ac- 
commodations at  reasonable  rates.  The  hotels  will  make  a  rate  to  those 
attending  the  Institute  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  ($1.50).  Accom- 
modations at  boarding  houses  will  be  provided  at  one  dollar  ($1,00)  per  day. 

We  also  agree  to  see  that  the  proper  local  committees  are  appointed,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  see  that  all  necessary  arrangements  are  made  for  the  ex- 
hibit, and  who  will  look  after  the  reception,  comfort  and  entertainment  of  all 
visitors  and  delegates. 

Richard  M.  Skinner,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Princeton,  III. 

Arthur  Bryant,  Chairman  of  said  Meeting. 

C.  N.  Keith,  Secretary  of  said  Meeting. 

Springfield,  III.,  September  12,1898. 

Col.  Charles  F.  Mills,  Secretary  Illinois  Farmers1  Institute,  Springfield,  III. 

Dear  Sir: — The  city  of  Springfield  makes  application  for  the  locatiou  of 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers*  Institute,  to  be  held  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  21,  22,  and  23,  1899. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield  will  furnish,  as  heretofore,  and  free  of  cost  & 
suitable  hall  heated,  lighted  and  well  arranged  tor  the  eight  sessions  of  the 
State  Institute. 

Second.  A  suitable  room  will  be  furnished,  heated  and  lighted,  with  tables 
and  furnishings  for  the  exhibition  of  farm  products,  fruit,  pantry  stores,  etc. 

Third.  Excursion  rates  on  direct  and  connecting  lines  of  railroads  to  Spring- 
field will  be  secured  for  the  meeting. 

Fourth.  Assurances  are  hereby  given  that  reasonable  and  satisfactory 
rates  will  be  given  by  the  proprietors  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses  to  dele- 
gates and  others  in  attendance  at  the  State  Institute  meeting. 

Fifth.  Efficient  local  committees  will  be  appointed  to  assist  in  advertising* 
providing  music  and  the  reception  of  visitors,  arranging  exhibits,  selecting 
awarding  committee,  etc. 

With  one  exception,  all  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute we  are  advised,  have  been  held  in  either  the  Senate  chamber  or  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  no  better  accomodations  than  the  State 
House  can  be  provided  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  all  accomoda- 
tions desired  by  your  honorable  body,  and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  State  or  city  officials,  or  residents  of  Springfield  to  make  your 
meeting  here  agreeable  ana*  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

I  trust  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  our  city  once 
more. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  E.  Wheeler, 

Mayor. 

Hon.  H.  M.  Dunlap  made  a  verbal  application  for  the  location  of 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  at  Cham- 
paign. 

Motion  of  Mr.  King  adopted,  that  the  board  proceed  to  vote  on  roll 
call  for  the  location  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute. 
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Remarks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Dunlap  in  favor  of  Champaign. 
Mr.  Willmarth  spoke  in  favor  of  Princeton,  Messrs.  Shank  and  Holl- 
ingsworth  in  favor  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Mills  for  Springfield. 

The  first  ballot  resulted  as  follows: 

Champaign — Dunlap,  Mann  and  Moore — 3. 

Paris — Beal,  Dean,   Dolton,  Kimzey,  King,  Lindenman,   Rossiter,  Shank 
and  Steenberg— 9. 

Princeton — Bartlett,  Willmarth  and  Wilson— 3. 

Galesburg — Grout— 1 . 

Springfield— Freeman  and  Mills— 2.    Total,  18. 

Necessary  to  choice— 10. 

The  second  ballot  resulted  as  follows: 

Champaign— Dunlap,  Mann — 2. 

Galesburg— Grout — 1. 

Paris — Beal,  Dean,  Dolton,  Kimzey,  Lindeman,  Rossiter,  Shank,  Steen- 
berg^-8. 

Princeton — Bartlett,  Coolidge,  King,  Moore,  Willmarth  and  Wilson— 6. 

Springfield— Freeman,  Mills— 2.    Total,  19. 

Necessary  to  choice — 10. 

The  third  ballot  resulted  as  follows: 

Champaign — Coolidge,  Dunlap — 2. 

Galesburg — Grout,  Kimzey — 2. 

Paris — Beal,  Dolton,  King,  Shank — 4. 

Princeton — Bartlett,  Dean,  Lindeman,  Mann,  Moore,  Rossiter,  Steenberg, 
Willmarth  and  Wilson— 9. 

Springfield— Freeman,  Mills— 2.    Total,  19. 

Necessary  to  choice — 10. 

The  fourth  ballot  resulted  as  follows: 

Champaign — Dunlap — 1 . 

Galesburg — Grout — 1. 

Paris— Beal,  Dolton,  Kimzey,  King,  Shank — 5. 

Princeton — Bartlett,  Coolidge,  Deau,  Lindeman,  Mann,  Moore,  Rossiter, 
Steenberg,  Willmarth  and  Wilson— 10. 

Springfield— Freeman,  Mills— 2.    Total,  19. 

Princeton  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  was  de- 
clared the  choice  of  the  board  for  the  location  of  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  adopted,  that  Princeton  be  declared  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  board  for  the  location  of  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  King: 
—15  F. 
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Whereas,  The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
building  and  equipment,  necessary  to  enable  the  institution  to  attract  the 
farmers'  sons  of  the  State  now  attending  the  agricultural  colleges  in  other 
states,  and 

Whereas,  Illinois  can  well  afford  to  provide  buildings  and  equipment  that 
will  place  the  Agricultural  College  of  Illinois  in  a  position  where  it  will  sus- 
tain a  favorable  comparison  with  like  institutions  m  the  states  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ohio  or  Indiana;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  request  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  County  Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  State 
in  the  effort  to  secure  from  the  General  Assembly  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  provide  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture that  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  the  farmers  who  wish  to 
educate  their  sons  in  the  studies  pertaining  to  agriculture. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  County  Farmers'  Institutes  in  the  effort  to  secure  ample  appropriations  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  equipment. 

The  chair  designated  the  committee  provided  for  in  the  above 
resolution  to  consist  of  Messrs.  King,  Grout  and  Mills. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap  the  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  ten 
minutes  in  the  rooms  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Rooms  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  board  met  as  per  adjournment,  with  same  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  session  of  the  executive  committee  held  March 
23,  1898;  May  11,  1898;  May  12,  1898;  May  24,  1898;  September  29, 
1898,  were  read. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Grout  adopted  that  the  acts  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee as  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  said  meetings  be  approved  and 
that  the  recommendations  for  the  payment  of  the  claims  specified  be 
concurred  in  and  ordered  paid. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  by-laws,  submitted 
the  following  report: 

Rules  Governing  the  Board  of  Directors,  Officers  and  Committees 

of  the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute. 

1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  as  required  by  law;  also  in  Septem- 
ber and  at  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates.  The  president  may  call 
extra  meetings  of  the  board  by  giving  five  days  notice  thereof,  or  upon  the 
written  petition  of  ten  members  the  secretary  shall  call  a  meeting. 

2.  Eleven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these  rules. 

3.  These  rules  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  constituting  the  board  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

4.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, and  State  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  They  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  and  must  receive  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  any  one  office. 

5.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors, 
appoint  all  oouimittees  unless  otherwise  provided  by  vote  of  the  board.  He 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  ex-qf/icio  member  of  all 
committees. 

6.  The  vice  president  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  such 
officer. 
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7.  The  secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
executive  committee,  and  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  same.  He  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  usually  devolve  upon  such  officer.  He  shall  act  as 
secretary  of  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates  and  keep  a  record  of  same,  and 
prepare  the  above  records  for  publication  within  five  days  after  the  holding 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates. 

8.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  and  pay  out  same  under 
the  authority  of  the  board  of  directors  on  warrants  signed  by  the  president 
and  countersigned  by  the  secretary.  He  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  enter  into  a  bond  signed  by  not  less  than  two  sureties  in 
such  amount  as  the  board  of  directors  prescribe,  not  less  than  twice  the 
amount  likely  to  come  into  his  possession  at  any  one  time.  Said  bond  to  be 
approved  by  the  board,  or  a  committee  duly  authorized  by  the  board  to  ap- 
prove the  same. 

9.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Farmers9  Institutes  shall  employ  such 
speakers  and  institute  workers  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  board,  or  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  institute 
work  of  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  board  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

He  shall  aid  and  cooperate  with  local  committees  of  County  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. He  shall  make  a  detailed  report  in  writing  to  the  board  of  directors 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  State  meeting,  following  his  election,  of  his  acts 
and  doings  during  the  year,  together  with  a  general  summary  of  institute 
work  for  that  period.  He  shall  answer  all  correspondents  promptly,  arrange 
for  and  assign  speakers  to  county  institutes  when  required. 

10.  An  executive  committee  of  five  members   shall  be  appointed  by  the 

E  resident,  of  which  he  shall  be  chairman,  when  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of 
is  office,  .or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  duties  of  this  committee 
shall  be  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  board  of  directors  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  1he  board  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  said  board.  The  executive  committee  shall  have  direction  of  and 
supervision  of  the  annual  report;  shall  employ  a  competent  person  to  compile 
them  for  publication,  and  shall  decide  what  matter  shall  enter  into  or  be  ex- 
cluded from  said  report,  and  have  full  authority  over  their  publication. 

Shall  audit  bills  for  expenditures  authorized  by  their  board. 

The  executive  committee  is  authorized  to  take  action  upon  such  matters  as 
may  not  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  board,  but  in  no  instance  is  the  com- 
mittee authorized  to  rescind  any  action  of  the  general  board  or  to  consider  or 
pass  upon  such  questions  as  have  been  decided  adversely  by  said  board. 

11.  County  Farmers'  Institutes  shall  be  aided  and  encouraged  in  every 
way  possible  consistent  with  the  law. 

Upon  application  from  the  citizens  of  any  county  not  having  an  organized 
institute  such  communications  shall  at  once  be  referred  to  the  director  of  the 
district  in  which  such  county  is  situated  and  he  shall  take  such  action  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  organize  an  institute  in  accordance  with  law. 

Upon  proper  application  the  Superintendent  shall  arrange  to  have  one,  and 
not  more  than  two  speakers,  attend  each  County  Institute.    The  expenses  and 

fer  diem  of  such  persons  will  be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
nstitute,  when  selected  from  the  list  of  speakers,  approved  by  this  Board. 
Such  speakers  must  in  each  instance  be  arranged  for  through  the  State  Super- 
intendent to  entitle  them  to  have  their  expenses  paid  by  this  Board.  Bills  for 
such  expenses  must  be  submitted  by  the  Institute  workers  so  employed  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  County  Institutes,  and  after  receiving  their 
approval,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Superintendent  who  shall  approve 
or  disapprove  the  same;  when  such  bills  of  expenses  are  approved,  as  provid- 
ed for  above,  the  President  and  Secretary  are  hereby  authorized  to  draw  war- 
rants for  same. 

ll1^.  The  Directors  of  each  district  consisting  of  more  than  one  county 
shall,  as  soon  after  his  election  as  he  considered  advisable,  call  a  meeting  of 
the  delegates  from  each  County  Institute  at  some  central  point  for  the  purpose 
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of  arranging  for  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  County  Institute  in  the 
district.  In  counties  where  no  County  Institutes  are  organized,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  shall  be  requested  to  appoint  a  delegate.  Should  the  director  m 
any  district  fail  to  call  a  meeting  of  delegates  on  or  before  beptember  1st, 
then  and  in  that  case  the  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  act. 

An  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  is  hereby  made  for 

Saying  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  this  uieeting,  one  from  each   county. 
Mis  to  be  approved  by  the  Director  and  State  Superintendent. 

12.  Salaries.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  shaft  be  $300  per  annum,  pay- 
able quarterly. 

The  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent  shall  be  $600v  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly. 

The  Secretary,  or  person  having  charge  of  the  publication^  of  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  receive  as  full  com- 
pensation for  all  services  connected  therewith  the  sum  of  $200.N 

The  per  diem  of  Institute  workers  employed  by  this  Board  sha^l  not  exceed 
$5  per  day  for  actual  attendance  upon  Institute  meetings. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee  there  shall  be  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Institute  year  the  following  committees  consisting  o^f  seven 
members  each: 

(1.)     State  Institute  meeting.    Committee — The  duty  .of  this  committeeVwill 
be  to  make  all   arrangements  for  the  programme  and  exhibit  at  the  SKatjt 
meeting  of  delegates,   but  not  to  deciae  where  said  meeting  shall  be  heF  * 
unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Board. 

(2. )  To  select  speakers  for  County  Institute — The  duty  of  this  committee 
will  be  to  recommend  to  the  Board  for  its  approval,  a  list  of  speakers  for 
County  Institutes  whose  services  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  this  board 
when  properly  arranged  for,  as  provided  in  these  rules.  The  speakers  shall 
be  selected  with  reference  to  their  ability  to  discuss  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing topics,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  select  at  least  one 
Berson  for  each  of  said  topics,  viz. :     Grain  Farming,  Feeding  and  Breeding,  \ 

>airy  Husbandry,  Orchard  and  Small  Fruit  Culture,  Farmer's  Gardens,  Im- 
proved Highways,  Domestic  Science  and  Improvement  of  Farm  Houses,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  such  other  topics  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

Such  list  of  speakers  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  or 
Board  of  Directors  not  later  than  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  September  of 
each  year.  ^ 

(3.)    A  Legislative  Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  suggest  needed  \ 

legislation,  and  when  the  same  is  approved  by  the  Board,  or  by  the  annual 
meeting  of  delegates  to  bring  the  same  in  propper  manner  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State. 

Reed's  rules  of  order  shall  govern  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

All  rules  and  resolutions  heretofore  adopted  are  hereby  repealed. 

H.  M.  Dunlap, 
George  W.  Dean, 
F.  C.  Rossiter, 
A.  P.  Grout, 

Committee. 

Motion  adopted  that  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  by-laws  be  made  the  special   order  for   tomorrow  at  10  i 
o'clock  a.  m.  ! 

Mr.  Grout,  as  treasurer,  presented  the  following  statement  show- 
ing receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  from 
May  25,  1898,  to  September  26,  1898. 
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Statement- 
A.  P.  Orout,  Treasurer  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 


31.601  (8 

T50 

11  60 
7.50U00 

*&.  112  SS 

„,..„.„„ 

No.  as 

16  60 

No.  am 

1000 

No.  as 

800 

1896. 

NO.Z0IL 

No.WI 

No  294 

No.m 

1300 

10000 

10000 

10000 

ILIUM 

W.112B8 

Motion  of  Mr.  Mills  adopted,  that  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  be 
received  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Willmarth,  the  board  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
tomorrow. 

Charles  F.  Mills, 
Secretary. 

minutes  executive  committee. 

Office  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
Springfield,  September  29, 1898, 
Thursday,  8:30  O'clock,  A,  M. 
The  Executive  Committee  met  on  the  call  of  Chairman  Moore. 
Present,  Messrs.  Beal,  Moore,  Willmarth  and  Secretary  Mills. 
The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of   the  Executive  Committee,  held 
May  11, 1898,  and  May  21,  1898,  were  read. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth  adopted,  that  the  matter  of  considering 
and  acting  upon  the  minutes  be  deferred  until  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
4  o'clock  this  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  as  per  adjourn- 
ment. 

Present,  Messrs.  Beal,  King,  Moore,  Willmarth  and  Secretary  Mills. 

The  consideration  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  held  May  11  and  May  21,  189S,  was  taken  up. 
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Mr.  Willmarth  moved  to  amend  said  minutes  to  buow  that  the 
Executive  Committee  favorably  considered  the  calling  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  held  during  the 
week  of  the  State  fair  of  l6it8. 

Motion  of  Mr.  King  adopted  that  said  minutes  as  amended  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  examine  and  approve  claims,  and 
adopted  the  following  report,  recommending  for  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  board  and  order  for  payment  of  the  bills  specified, 
viz.: 

Jo  the  Board  of  Directors,  Illinois  Farmer*'  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  a 


Treas'rer  Bond  County  Fanners'  Institute,. 

Menard  County  Farmers'  Institute  ...  . 
Henderson  County  Farmer*'  Institute.  . 
Whiteside  County  Farmers'  Institute... 
Clinton  County  Farmers' Institute  ..  ... 
Washington  County  Farmers'  Institute.. 
St    Clair  County  Fanners'  li  -   ■.  =■ 

Marlon  County  Farmers'  Instlluie 

Menard  County  Farmers  institute.     . . 
St.  Clair  County  Farmers'  ■•■     ■  .■  ■■■■ 
Randolph  County  Farmers    Institute.  . . . 

Jasper  County  rarmera'  Institute-  

Adams  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Schuyler  County  Farmers'  Institute 

MeDonoUKh  County  Farmers'  Institute  . 
Henderson  County  Farmers'  Institute  ... 
Bond  County  Farmers'  Institute  .  ..  .. 
Williamson  County  Farmers'  Institute ... 

Pope  County  Farmers'  Insilt  He     

Cumberland  County  Fanners'  Institute 
Lawrence  County  Farmers'  Institute.. 

Richland  County  Farmers'  Institute  

Clark  Countv  Farmers'  Institute.  . 

ypoit  County  Farmers'  Institute . 

Green  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Cass  County  Farmers*  Institute.  

Pike  County  Farmers' Institute 

Macoupin  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Edgar  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Stark  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Rock  Island  County  Farmer*  Institute  . 
Whiteside  County  Farmers'  Institute.,.. 

Henry  County  Farmers'  In-liVJIe 

Mercer  County  Farmers'  In«iltuts . 

Perry  County  Farmers' Institute.  . . 

Hamilton  County  Farmers  Institute 

White  County  Fan:  ■  r.    ir ->:--•:-• 

Franklin  County  Farmers' Institute  

Wayne  County  Farmers'  Institute  —  ., 
Edwards  County  Farmers'  lo-lltuie 

is  ilirtrtftr 

is  director... 

irinting — 
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Illinois  State  Register  Co..  printing. 

Coe.  Carter  &  Co.,  stationery 

H.  W.  Kokker  Co..  shipping  books. . 

James  P.  Sarrer.  painting  signs 

Marshal).  Field  &  Co..  flag 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co 

S.  Noble  King,  expense  as  director.. 
J.  H.  Coolidge.  expense  as  director. . 


116  80 
825 
800 
300 
7  75 
22  00 
50 
825 
850 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Amos  F.  Moore, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
G.  A.  Wilmarth, 
S.  Noble  King. 


Mr.  Willmarth  reported  that  in  compliance  with  instructions  of  the 
Executive  Committee  he  had  visited  the  14th  and  22nd  Congressional 
districts  and  had  organized  two  County  Farmers'  Institutes  in  the 
former  and  nine  in  the  latter  at  an  expense  of  $65.06. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Beal  adopted,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Willmarth  be 
received  and  approved,  and  orders  for  $65.06  be  recommended  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Board. 

Adjourned  to  7:30  o'clock  this  p.  m. 

Charles  P.  Mills,  Secretary. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  7:30  o'clock  p.  m.  as  per  ad- 
journment. 

P  recent,  Beal,  King,  Moore,  Willmarth  and  Secretary  Mills. 

The  following  resolution, introduced  by  Mr.  Willmarth,  was  adopted: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  $12,000,000  are  annually  paid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  sugar  which  the  people  of  Illinois  consume,  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  soil  and  the  climate  of 
the  great  State  of  Illinois  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar 
beet,  and 

Whereas,  It  will  open  np  a  new  and  most  promising  and  profitable  field 
for  the  diversification  of  crops,  and 

Whereas,  The  surrounding  states  are  offering  bounties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  great  and  growing  industry,  and  since  capital  will  naturally  be 
attracted  to  those  states  offering  such  inducement,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers' Institute  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  order  to  bring  the  industry  prom- 
inently before  the  farmers  and  manufacturers,  for  the  State  to  offer  a  bounty 
of  one  cent  per  pound  for  all  sugars  of  standard  test  manufactured  from 
beets  grown  in  Illinois,  one  half  of  said  bounty  going  to  the  growers,  the 
other  one  half  to  the  manufacturers. 

Therefore  we  would  recommend  that  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute  instruct  the  Legislative  Committee  to  use  all  honorable  means  to 
secure  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Charles  F.  Mills, 

Secretary. 
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Rooms  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
State  House,  September  30, 1898,  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  directors  met  as  per  adjournment. 

President  Moore  in  the  chair. 

Present,  Messrs.  Beal,  Coolidge,  Dunlap,  Kimzey,  King,  Linde- 
man,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Rossiter,  Shank,  Willmarth  and  Wilson. 

The  President  presented  the  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Uhlein  as 
director  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  March  7,  1898. 

Amos  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  President  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 

Dear  Sir: — Of  late  I  have  received  a  Dumber  of  communications  from 
which  I  learn  that  I  am  appointed  or  elected  a  Director  of  your  institution. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  act  in  that  capacity  as  my  business  requires 
all  of  my  personal  attention. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  success,  I  remain 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Edward  G.  Uhlein. 

Mr.  Rossiter  moved  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Uhlein  be  accepted, 
division  being  called,  seven  voted  for  and  two  against,  and  the  motion 
accepting  the  resignation  was  declared  accepted. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap  adopted,  that  the  matter  of  selecting  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Uhlein  be  deferred  until  a  suitable  man  can  be  agreed 
upon  and  presented  by  the  directors  of  Cook  county. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  W.  Prindle,  director 
of  the  Twenty-second  District,  expressing  a  desire  not  to  longer  per- 
form the  duties  as  director  of  said  district. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth  adopted,  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Prindle 
be  received  as  a  resignation  and  accepted  as  such. 

Villa  Ridge,  Illinois,  April  3,  1898. 

Hon.  C.  F.  Mills,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

My  Dear  Sir: — 1  have  of  late  been  in  receipt  of  several  communications 
from  you,  some  of  which  came  when  I  was  too  ill  to  reply,  and  some  when  I 
was  too  busy.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  I  naa  been  re-elected  a 
director  for  this  district,  as  I  had  not  attended  to  the  business  pertaining  to 
the  position  in  a  manner  that  was  calculated  to  insure  a  continuance  in  office. 
There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  myself.  I  am 
a  farmer  that  farms,  I  am  alone  as  to  any  interested  party  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  my  business.  I  am  engaged  in  growing  early  vegetables 
and  fruit,  a  business  that  requires  the  most  careful  and  persistent  personal 
supervision  of  any  branch  of  soil  tilling.  It  commences  in  January  and  lasts 
until  December,  nearly,  so  you  will  see  at  once  that  for  me  to  obey  the  beck 
and  call  of  auy  authority  that  takes  me  from  home  more  than  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time  is  simply  impossible,  except  at  a  considerable  personal  sacri- 
fice. I  attended  the  meeting  of  directors  at  Springfield  last  fall,  aud  my 
observation  of  the  workings  of  the  machine  was  not  calculated  to  enthuse  a 
wheelhorse,  or  beget  the  prophesy  of  a  future  of  great  usefulness  for  the 
institute. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  personal  conflict  in  and  about  the  manage- 
ment, that  tended  to  send  an  everyday  farmer  home  exclaiming,  rats,  rats! 
Those  farmers,  or  rather  that  farmer  representing  the  farming  interests  of 
those  intensely  agricultural  districts  embraced  in  Cook  county,  was  a  touch- 
ing exhibition,  aud  one  long  to  be  remembered. 
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I  will  do  what  I  can  to  further  the  objects  of  the  institute  where  I  can  with 
reasonable  convenience,  but  I  cannot  go  out  now  to  organize  anything  but  a 
crew  of  field  hands,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  dozen  farmers  to 
leave  home  at  this  time  to  attend  any  sort  of  a  meeting  unless  it  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  licking  Spain. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  W.  Prindlb. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth  adopted. 

That  the  consideration  of  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Prindle  be  postponed  and  that  Mr.  L.  N.  Beal  be 
requested  to  confer  with  representatives  of  county  institutes  in  the 
Twenty-second  District  in  reference  to  a  suitable  man  to  fill  the 
office  of  director. 

The  board  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  By-Laws,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  discussing 
same,  motion  of  Mr.  Rossiter  was  adopted,  that  a  meeting  of  the 
board  be  appointed  for  Monday,  October  12,  1898,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
to  act  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  By-Laws. 

President  Moore  then  presented  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  a 
beautiful  gavel  with  silver  mountings  and  engraved  inscription. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Presi- 
dent Moore  which  was  emphasized  by  an  unanimous  rising  vote. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap  adopted,  that  the  committee  appointed  to 
recommend  speakers  for  county  institutes  be  requested  to  submit  a 
list  of  speakers  to  the  board  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Mills  adopted,  that  300  copies  of  the  1898  report  of 
the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  be  apportioned  to  each  Congressional 
District  outside  of  Cook  county,  and  that  said  reports  be  shipped  by 
the  secretary  on  the  orders  of  the  respective  directors. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth  adopted  that  $1,000,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  and  made  available  for 
the  payment  of  such  expenditures  of  the  Board,  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth,  the  Board  adjourned  to  October  17, 
1898,  at  10:30  o'clock  A.  M. 

Charles  F.  Mills, 

Secretary. 


Office  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
Springfield,  III.,  Sept.  30,  1898. 

Friday,  10:30  O'clock  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  the  call  of  Chairman  Moore. 

Present:     Messrs.  Beal,  Moore,  Willmarth  and  Secretary  Mills. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  examine  and  approve  claims,  and 
adopted  the  following  report,  recommending  for  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  Board,  and  order  for  payment  of  the  bills  specified,  viz.: 
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To  the  Board  of  Directors,  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and  rec- 
ommend that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  Touchers  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 
the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz.: 
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Respectfully  submitted, 

Amos  F.  Moore, 

G.    A.  WlLLMARTH, 
L.  N.  BEAL. 

The  Committee  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

Charles  F.  Mills, 
Secretary. 

Rooms  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 
Springfield,  III.,  Oct.  17,  1898, 
10:00  O'clock  A.  M. 
The  Board  of  Directors  met  as  per  adjournment. 
President  Moore  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Messrs.  Beal,  Dean,  Davenport,  Dolton,  Dunlap,  Grout' 
Kimzey,  Lindeman,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Periam,  Rossiter,  Shank- 
Willmarth,  and  Wilson. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  held  Sept.  29-iJO,  1898, 
were  read,  and  on  motion  approved. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  held 
Sept.  29-30,  1898,  were  read,  and  on  motion  the  acts  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  therein  set  forth,  were  approved  and  the  claims  recom- 
mended for  payment,  were  ordered  paid. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  adopted  that  the  Board  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  by-laws. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth,  adopted  that  the  by-laws  be  read  and 
considered  by  section. 

The  by-laws  were  then  read  and  adopted  by  section,  and  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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By-Laws  op  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  as  required  by  law;  also  in 
June  of  each  year  and  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  delegates. 
The  President  may  call  extra  meetings  of  the  Board  by  giving  ten  days'  no- 
tice thereof,  or  upon  the  written  petition  of  ten  members,  the  Secretary  shall 
call  a  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Eleven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  these  rules. 

Sec.  3.  These  rules  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by  a  majority  of  all 
members  constituting  the  Board,  voting  in  the  affirmative. 

Sec.  4.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  State  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes. Said  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  and  must  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  any 
officer. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, appoint  all  committees,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  vote  of  the  board. 
He  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  ex-officio  a  member  of 
all  standing  committees. 

Sec.  6.  The  Vice-President  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon 
such  officer. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  and  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  same.  He 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  devolve  upon  such  officer.  He  shall 
act  as  Secretary  of  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
same  and  prepare  said  record  for  publication  within  five  days  after  the  hold- 
ing of  the  annual  meeting  of  delegates. 

Sec.  8.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  and  pay  out  same 
under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  warrants  signed  by  the 
President  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary.  He  shall  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  enter  into  a  bond  signed  by  not  less  than  two 
sureties,  in  such  amount  as  the  Board  of  Directors  prescribe,  not  less  than 
twice  the  amount  likely  to  come  into  his  possession  at  any  one  time.  Said 
bond  to  be  approved  by  the  board  or  committee  duly  authorized  by  the  board 
to  approve  same. 

Sec.  9.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes  shall  employ 
such  speakers  and  institute  workers  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  or 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  institute 
work  of  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  and  Executive  Committee 
and  assign  speakers  to  county  institutes  upon  the  application  of  the  respect- 
ive directors.  He  shall  aid  and  cooperate  with  the  directors  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  of  the  several  districts.  He  shall  make  a  detailed  report 
in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  State  Meeting 
following  his  election,  of  his  acts  and  doings  during  the  year,  together  with  a 
general  summary  of  the  institute  work  of  the  State  for  that  period.  He  shall 
answer  all  correspondence  promptly,  arrange  for  and  assign  speakers  to 
County  Farmers'  Institutes  upon  the  application  of  the  respective  directors. 
He  shall  have  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  annual  report  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Adjourned  to  1:30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION, 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  as  per  adjournment  at  1 :30  o'clock  p.  m. 

President  Moore  in  the  chair. 

Present,  Messrs.  Beal,  Coolidge,  Davenport,  Dean,  Dolton,  Grout, 
Kimzey.  King,  Lindeman,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Periam,  Rossiter, 
Shank,  Willmarth  and  Wilson. 
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The  board  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  by-laws,  which  was  read  and  considered  by  section  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  An  Executive  Committee  of  five  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  of  which  he  shall  be  chairman,  when  he  enters  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  duties  of  this  committee 
shall  be  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  the  board,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  said  board.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  direction  of. 
and  supervision  of,  the  annual  reports,  and  shall  decide  what  matter  shall 
enter  into  or  be  excluded  from  saia  report,  and  have  full  authority  over  their 
publication.    Shall  audit  bills  for  expenditures  authorized  by  the  board. 

Sec  II.  The  director  of  each  district  consisting  of  more  than  one  county, 
shall  within  sixty  days  after  his  election,  call  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  from 
each  County  Institute  in  his  district  at  some  central  point,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging:  for  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  County  Institute  in  the 
district.  In  counties  where  no  County  Farmers'  Institute  is  organized,  the 
county  board  shall  be  requested  to  appoint  a  delegate.  All  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses  of  one  delegate  from  each  county  while  in  attendance  at  said 
Congressional  Conference,  to  be  paid  by  the  Illinois  Farmers7  Institute,  upon 
itemized  bills  approved  by  the  Director  of  said  district. 

Sec.  12.  Article  1— Salaries.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  $300  per 
annum  payable  monthly.  Article  2.  The  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent 
shall  be  $1,200  per  annum  payable  monthly,  said  salary  to  cover  all  clerical 
expenses. including  stenographer. 

Mr.  Dolton  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  adoption  of  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  by-laws,  prescribing  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary  and 
Superintendent,  said  section  having  been  amended  to  read  as  above. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there  were  yeas  13,  nays  2,  not  voting 
1,  as  follows: 

Yeas — Beal,  Davenport,  Dean,  Dolton,  Grout,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Mills, 
Moore,  Periam,  Kossiter  and  Shank — 13. 

Nays — Willmarth  and  Wilson — 2. 

Not  voting — Lindemann — 1. 

So  Section  12  amended  to  read  as  above  was  agreed  to. 

Sec.  13.  In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee  there  shall  be  appointed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  institute  year  the  following  committees,  consisting 
of  five  members  each: 

Article  1.  State  Institute  Meeting  Committee.  The  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  to  make  all  arrangements  lor  the  program  and  exhibit  at  the 
State  meeting  of  delegates,  but  not  to  decide  where  said  meeting  shall  be 
held  unless  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  board. 

Art.  2.  Committee  to  Select  Speakers  for  County  Institutes.  The  duty  of 
this  committee  will  be  to  recommend  to  the  board  for  its  approval  a  list  of 
speakers  for  county  institutes,  whose  services  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
this  board  when  properly  arranged  for.  as  provided  in  these  rules.  The 
speakers  shall  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  ability  to  discuss  one  or 
more  of  the  following  topics,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
select  at  least  one  person  for  each  of  said  topics,  viz.:  Grain  farming,  stock 
feeding  and  breeding,  dairy  husbandry,  orchard  and  small  fruit  culture; 
farmer's  garden,  improved  highways,  domestic  science  and  improvement  of 
farm  homes,  public  schools,  and  such  other  topics  as  may  be  decided  upon. 
Such  list  of  speakers  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  or  Board 
of  Directors  not  later  than  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  June  of  each  year. 
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Art.  3.  A  Legislative  Committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  suggest  needed 
legislation,  and  when  the  same  is  approved  by  the  board,  to  bring  the  same 
in  proper  manner  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State . 

Sec.  14.  Reed's  Rules  of  Order  shall  govern  in  all  cases  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Lindeman  adopted,  that  all  rules  and  resolutions 
heretofore  adopted  and  in  conflict  with  the  by-laws  considered  this 
day  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Davenport  adopted,  that  the  by-laws  as  amended 
this  day  and  as  stated  above  take  effect  from  and  after  this  date. 

Mr.  Willmarth  moved  that  the  salaries  of  the  secretary  and  super- 
intendent of  institutes  as  provided  for  in  Section  12  of  the  by-laws, 
be  paid  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  that  said  section  become  operative  and  take  effect  from 
and  after  said  meeting.  Mr.  Mann  moved  that  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Willmarth  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Moore  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Mann  to  lay  the  motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there  were  yeas  14,  nays  0,  not  voting 
1,  as  follows: 

Yeas— Beal,  Davenport,  Dean,  Grout,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore, 
Periam,  Rossiter,  Shank,  Wilson  and  Willmarth. 

Not  voting — Lindemann. 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mann  to  lay  the  motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

President  Moore  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
committees  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 

Executive—Moore,  Beal,  Dolton,  King  and  Willmarth. 

Legislative — Grout,  Dunlap,  Dean,  Dolton,  King,  Mills  and  Moore. 

Program  State  Institute  Meeting— Mills,  Davenport,  Freeman,  Rossiter,. 
and  Moore. 

Exhibit  State  Institute  Meeting — Beal,  Ourler,  Dunlap,  Shank  and  Moore, 

Speakers  County  Institute  Meeting — Dean,  Dunlap,  Davenport,  Mills  and 
Moore. 

System izing  and  Organizing  County  Institutes — Wilson,  Prindle,  Stewart, 
Steenberg,  Moore  and  Sawyer. 

Special  Features  for  the  Improvement  of  County  Institutes — Kimzey, 
Bartlett,  Coolidge,  Lindemann,  Mann,  Periam,  Pierce  and  Moore. 

Library — Willmarth,  Beal,  Davenport,  Periam  and  Mills. 

Mr.  Mills  moved  that  $500  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required 
by  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  exhibit  at  the  State  Institute, 
be  appropriated  for  prizes  for  said  exhibit  at  the  Princeton  meeting 
and  that  said  fund  be  subject  to  the  classification  of  said  standing 
committee  on  exhibits. 

Mr.  Wilson  demanded  the  yeas  and  naya 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken  and  there  were  yeas  12,  nays  3,  not  voting 
1,  as  follows: 

Yeas — Beal,  Davenport,  Dean,  Kimzey,  King,  Mann,  Mills,  Moore,  Periam, 
Rossiter,  Shank  and  Willmarth — 12. 

2fays — Dolton,  Grout  and  Wilson — 3. 

Not  voting — Lindemann — 1. 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mills  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  that  one  half  day  of  the  next  State  Institute 
meeting,  or  such  portion  of  said  time  as  may  be  necessary,  be  set 
apart  by  the  Program  Committee  for  receiving  reports  from  the 
representatives  of  county  institutes  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  work  in  their  respective  counties. 

Mr.  Mills  moved  to  amend  by  providing  that  said  reports  of  county 
institutes  be  submitted  in  writing. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Dolton,  as  amended,  adopted. 

Mr.  Lindemann  introduced  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its 
adoption,  viz: 

That  the  secretary  make  type-written  or  mimeograph  copies  of  the 
minutes  of  meetings  of  this  board  and  its  Executive  Committee  as  held,  and 
mail  a  copy  thereof  to  each  member  of  this  board  within  five  days  after  such 
meetings  are  held. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Lindemann  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  Committee  on  Speakers  submitted  the  following  report  and 
list  of  speakers,  which  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  names  of 
speakers,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  King  the  report  and  list  were 
adopted  as  follows: 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  SPEAKERS. 

To  the  Illinois  Farmers1  Institute: 

The  undersigned  committee  appointed  to  recommend  speakers  for  county 
institutes  beg  leave  to  report,  that  they  have  considered  the  names  of  the 
parties  presented  for  such  service  by  the  officers  of  county  institutes,  the 
directors  of  this  board  and  others,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  list 
■of  speakers  and  topics  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  W.  Dean, 
H.  M.  Dunlap, 
Charles  F.  Mills, 
E.  Davenport. 

COUNTY   INSTITUTE  SPEAKERS. 

The  speakers  whose  names  appear  on  the  following  list  have  been 
xecom mended  to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  by  the  officers  of 
County  Farmers'  Institutes  and  others  with  reference  to  their  abil- 
ity to  discuss  one  or  more  of  the  following  topics,  viz:  Grain 
Farming,  Stock  Feeding  and  Breeding,  Dairy  Husbandry,  Or- 
chard and  Small  Fruit  Culture,  Farmer's  Garden,  Farm  Drain- 
age, Improved  Highways,  Domestic  Science,  Improvement  of 
Farm  Homes  and  General  Farm  Management: 
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Agricultural  Education.— John  P.  Steel,  Dalgreen;  W.  H.  Burke,  Chicago; 
J.  H.  Freeman,  Springfield;  David  Ward  Wood,  Chicago;  G.  A.  Willmarth, 
Seneca;  H.  F.  Thurston,  Chicago;  Henry  Miner,  Winchester;  S.  T.  Maxcy, 
Mt.  Vernon. 

The  Ideal  Farmer.— David  Ward  Wood,  Chicago. 

The  Farmer  as  a  Citizen.— J.  M.  flollingsworth,  Ridge  Farm. 

Women  on  the  Farm.— Mrs.  H.  J.  Westlake,  Pittsfield. 

The  Farmer's  Son.— J.  W.  Madison,  Plainville;  G.  W.  Dean,  Adams,  Dwight 
Herrick,  Rochelle. 

Farm  Fences.— L.  H.  Coleman,  Springfield. 

Tile  Drainage.— S.  T.  K.  Prine,  Dwight. 

The  Farmer's  Daughter.— Mrs.  L.  G.  Chapman,  Freedom. 

How  to  Keep  the  Old  Man  on  the  Farm.— Joseph  Carter,  Champaign. 

Dignity  of  Farm  Labor.— David  Ward  Wood,  Chicago. 

Farming  as  a  Business.— Dwight  Herrick,  Rochelle. 

Fireside  Philosophy. — Mrs.  E.  L.  Gleason,  Mendota. 

The  Farm  Home.— Mrs.  E.  L.  Gleason,  Mendota;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Westlake, 
Pittsfield;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Bedell,  Holder;  Miss  Chittenden,  Mendon;  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Beal,  Mt.  Vernon;  Mrs.  L.  G.  Chapman,  Freedom. 

Irish  Potato  Culture.— E.  A.  Reihl,  Alton. 

Horticulture  and  Fruits  for  the  Farm.— Henry  Augustine,  Normal;  L.  N. 
Beal,  Mt.  Vernon;  Clarence  C.  Mills,  Decatur. 

Domestic  Economy.— Mrs.  L.  L.  Bedell  Holder;  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie, 
Peoria:  Mrs.  I.  S.  Raymond,  Sidney;  Miss  Helen  Reihl,  Alton;  Miss  Laura 
Patterson,  Belleville;  Mrs.  Alice  Lloyd,  Glen  Ellyn;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap, 
Savoy;  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington;  Mrs.  Jane  Carter,  Champaign. 

Country  Roads.— A.  C.  Baldwin,  Deer  Park;  D.  W.  Smith  Springfield;  S. 
T.  K.  Prine,  Dwight. 

Rural  Mail  Delivery.— J.  W.  Madison,  Plainville;  John  M.  Stahl,  Chicago; 

B.  F.  Workman,  Auburn. 

Success  on  the  Farm. — Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens. 

Mutual  Farm  Insurance. — David  Brumback,  Danforth;  Milton  George, 
Chicago;  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield;  J.  E.  Seller,  Mt.  Carmel;  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, Lockport;  W.  B.  Rundle,  Clinton. 

Farm  Crops;  Clover  as  Feed  and  Fertilizer.— Joseph  Carter,  Champaign; 
J.  M.  Hollingsworth,  Ridge  Farm;  D.  W.  Vittum,  Canton;  Fred  H.  Rankin, 
Athens;  C.  C.  Pervier,  Sheffield. 

Corn  Culture.— J.  H.  Beagley,  Sibley;  Geo.  W.  Dean,  Adams;  H.  M.  Dun- 
lap,  Savoy;  A.  F.  Moore,  Polo;  E.  A.  Reihl,  Alton;  W.  A.  Young,  Butler; 

C.  G.  Winn,  Griggsville;  H.  L.  Doan,  Jacksonville;  W.  B.  Otwelj,  Carlin- 
ville;  L.  H.  Calloway,  Bethel;  H.  R.  Cotta,  Freeport;  F.  L.  Williams, 
Tamaroa;L.  R.  Bryant,  Princeton;  Arthur  Bryant,  Princeton;  A.  H.  Aldrich, 
Neoga;  J.  W.  Stanton,  Richview;  Dwight  Herrick,  Rochelle. 

The  Farmer's  Garden.— Miller  Purvis,  Chicago;  Dwight  Herrick,  Rochelle. 

Harvesting  and  Feeding  Forage  Crops.— S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington;  Ed. 
Oltmau,  Dundee. 

Grain  and  Stock  Growing.— D.  P.  McCracken,  Paxton. 

Specialties  in  Farming. — B.  F.  Wyman,  Sycamore. 

Rotation  of  Crops.— E.  A.  Giller,  White  Hall;  Joseph  Miller,  Wenona,  J. 
M.  Thompson,  Joliet;  J.  M.  Hollingsworth,  Ridge  Farm. 

Moving  Crops. — S.  T.  K.  Prine,  Dwight. 

Live  Stock,  Horses.— T.  J.  Berry,  Chicago;  J.  S.  Cooper,  Chicago;  Wm 
Pritchard,  Ottawa;  Stuart  Brown,  Springfield;   H.  K.  Smith,  Mt.  Palatine 
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Wheat  Culture:— Fred  Helms,  Belleville;  S.  N.  Black,  Clayton;  T.  Butter- 
worth,  Chicago;  W.  R.  Goodwin,  Chicago. 

Cattle. — L.  H.  Kerrick,  Bloom ington. 

Donald  Mcintosh,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Subject— : Disease  of 
Farm  Animals. 

P.  G.  Holden,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Physics,  Subjects: — The 
Sugar  Beet  Industry  for  Illinois;  Pure  Food  Legislation  Needed  for  Illinois; 
Small  Things  in  Agriculture;  Success  on  the  Farm;  Corn  Cultivation  Experi- 
ments at  University  of  Illinois. 

J.  C.  Blair,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Subjects: — Horticulture  for 
the  Farm;  Orchard  Cultivation;  Spraying;  The  Horticultural  interests  in 
Illinois. 

W.  J.  Fraser,  Assistant  in  Dairying,  Subject: — Production  of  Pure  Milk. 

G.  P.  Clinton,  Assistant  Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Subjects: — The 
Smut  Fungi  of  Agricultural  Plants;  Some  of  the  More  Important  Fungus 
Foes  of  Horticultural  Plants;  Illinois  Weeds. 

A.  W.  Palmer,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Subject: — Drinking  Waters. 

C.  G.  Hopkins,  Experiment  Station  Chemist,  Subjects: — Common  Chemis- 
try ofJFarm  and  Kitchen,  (illustrated  by  experiments);  The  Elements  of  Soil 
Fertility. 

H.  S.  Grindley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Subject: — Foods — Their 
Nutritive  Value  and  Cost. 

List  of  graduates  and  students  of  the  Agricultural  Course. 

A.  C.  Beal,  Class  of  1897,  Subjects: — Small  Fruits;  Harvesting  and  Market- 
ing Small  Fruits. 

A.  D.  Shamel,  Class  of  1898,  Subject: — An  Experiment  in  Corn  Cultivation. 

L.  D.  Hall,  Class  of  1899,  Subject: — An  Experiment  in  Pig  Feeding. 

E.  T.  Robbins,  Class  of  1899,  Subject: — Common  Reversions  to  Unimproved 
Characters  Among  Domestic  Animals. 

J.  A.  Latzer,  Class  of  1899,  Subject: — Bacteria  and  Their  Relations  to  Agri- 
culture. 

T.  Ralph  Miner,  Class  of  1900,  Subject: — The  Advantages  of  Humus  in 
Agricultural  Soils. 

John  E.  Raymond,  Class  of  1900,  Subject: — Need  of  an  Agricultural  Sur- 
vey of  Illinois. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Mills  adopted,  that  Mr.  Moore  be  added  to  the  com- 
mitttee  appointed  to  assist  in  securing  an  appropriation  from  the 
next  General  Assembly  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Champaign. 

Mr.  Rossiter  reported  that  the  Directors  representing  the  Con* 
gressional  districts  in  Cook  county  united  in  recommending  Mr. 
James  Frake,  132  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  as  Director  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  district,  to  succeed  Mr.  E.  G.  Uhlein,  resigned. 

Mr.  Frake  was  nominated  by  Mr  Rossiter  as  Director  for  the  Fifth 
Congressional  district,  and  on  motion  for  Mr.  Kimzey  was  unani- 
mously elected  Director  for  said  district. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Beal  adopted,  that  the  Secretary  send  a  supply  of 
Volumes  1  and  2  of  the  reports  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to 
the  Secretaries  of  County  Institutes  in  the  Twenty-second  Congres- 
sional district. 
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Motion  of  Mr.  Kimzey  adopted,  that  the  Secretary  send  to  the 
officers  of  County  Institutes  and  other  interested  parties  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  a  list  of  the  speakers,  approved  by  the  Board,  for 
service  at  County  Farmers'  Institute  meetings. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Mills  adopted,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  have  printed  in  connection  with  the  pamphlet  containing 
the  list  of  County  Institute  speakers  such  papers  and  suggestions  as 
will  be  helpful  to  the  officers  and  committees  of  County  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Beal  adopted,  that  the  Secretary  send  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  adopted  at  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  Kimzey  introduced  the  following  resolution,  and  on  his  mo- 
tion the  same  was  adopted,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  board  to  assist  in  defraying* 
the  expenses  of  holding  the  congressional  ' ' round  up  meetings9'  be  increased 
to  not  exceed  $70.00  for  each  Congressional  District  Institute  meeting  in  lieu 
of  $50.00  heretofore  appropriated. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Mills  adopted  that  the  matter  of  printing  and  dis- 
tributing the  program  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute,  the  employing  of  a  stenographer  for  said  meeting 
and  other  matters  in  connection  therewith  and  not  heretofore  pro- 
vided for,  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  power  to  act. 

Motion  by  Mr.  Periam  adopted  that  $500.00  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  executive  committee  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated and  made  available  for  the  use  of  said  committee  in  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  annual  meeting,  viz:  printing  and 
mailing  program,  advertising,  stenographer,  etc. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Kimzey  adopted  that  three  thousand  dollars  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appropriated  and  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  executive  committee  in  providing  for  the 
payment  of  the  appropriation  of  $20.00  made  for  speakers  for  each 
County  Institute,  and  $70.00  voted  for  the  expenses  of  the  congress- 
ional district  round-up  meetings  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  County 
Farmers' Institutes,  provided  that  $70.00  in  lieu  of  the  $20.00  be  auth- 
orized only  in  counties  where  the  round-up  meetings  are  held  in  con- 
nection with  County  Institutes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King  the  board  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  president. 

Charles  F.  Mills,  Secretary. 

Rooms  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 

Springfield,  October  18,  1898,  8  O'clock  a.  m. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  the  call  of  Chairman  Moore. 

Called  to  order  by  President  Moore. 

Present  Messrs.  Beal,  Dolton,  King,  Moore,  Willmarth  and  Sec- 
retary Mills. 

— 16  F. 
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Motion  of  Mr.  Willmarth  adopted,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  that  no  per  diem  should  be  paid  speakers  for  address- 
ing County  or  Congressional  District  Farmers'  Institute  meetings. 

Mr.  Willmarth  moved  that  2,000  copies  of  the  list  of  County  Insti- 
tute speakers  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  officers  of  County  Institutes. 
Mr.  Willmarth  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  to  amend  by  having  a  pamphlet  printed  contain- 
ing  the  papers  read  at  the  Institute  Parliament  held  in  the  State 
House  September  28,  1898,  and  that  the  list  of  County  Institute 
speakers,  time  and  place  of  County  and  District  Institute  meetings 
be  published  in  connection  with  said  papers. 

The  ayes  and  nays  being  called  for,  Messrs.  Beal,  King  and  Moore 
voted  for  the  amendment  and  Messrs.  Dolton  and  Willmarth  against 
the  amendment,  and  the  motion  as  amended,  was  declared  adopted. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  that  eight  thousand  copies  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining said  papers  and  list  of  speakers  be  printed. 

Mr.  Willmarth  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  number  2,000. 

The  ayes  and  nays  being  called  for,  Messrs.  King  and  Willmarth 
voted  for  the  amendment  and  Messrs.  Beal  and  Moore  against  the 
amendment,  which  was  declared  lost,  not  having  received  a  majority 
of  the  members  present. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Moore  was  then  adopted  for  the  printing  of 
eight  thousand  copies. 

The  following  report  of  the  committee  on  claims  was  then  adopted 

and  the  same  recommended  to  the  board  for  payment. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  Illinois  Farmers1  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  oe  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz: 


F.  I.  Mann,  expense  as  director 

P.  C.  Ro8siter,  expense  as  director 

G  W.  Dean,  expense  as  director 

A.  F.  Moore,  expense  as  director 

J.  Periam,  expense  as  director , 

Charles  F.  Mills,  expense  as  director 

S.  N.  Kiner,  expense  as  director 

Charles  H.  Dolton,  expense  as  director 

E.  Davenport,  expense  as  director 

H.  M.  Dunlap,  expense  as  director 

A.  P.  Grout,  expense  as  director 

Oliver  Wilson,  expense  as  director 

Oliver  Wilson,  expense  as  director 

L.M.  Beal,  expense  as  director 

D.  H.  Shank,  expense  as  director 

L.  N.  Beal,  expense  as  director 

W.  R.  Kimzey,  expense  as  director 

Charles  F.  Mills,  services  as  secretary 

Beardsley  Hotel,  Champaign 

Treasurer  Saneamon  County  Fanners'  Institute. 
Treasurer  Sangamon  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

United  Express  Company,  express  age 

American  Express  Company,  expressage 

United  Express  Company,  expressage 

Charles  J.  Lindemann.  expense  as  director 

Phillips  Bros..  Electros  Annual  report 

G.  A.  Willmarth,  expense  as  director 

G.  A.  Willmarth,  expense  as  director 

Adams  Express  Company 


$10  72 

15  65 

16  83 
16  54 

8  50 

8  79 

6  65 

9  65 

10  60 
2  75 

7  25 

11  15 
11  78 

6  67 

18  00 

16  60 

17  74 
112  50 

5  00 
50  00 

6  20 
1  02 
9  87 

14  55 

19  25 
39  GO 

18  50 

4  50 

5  1ft 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Amos  F.  Moore, 

L.  N.  Beal, 

G.  A.  Willmarth. 
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On  inotion  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  the  Plumb  House,  Streator,  January  26,  1899. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Mt.  Vernon  November  18,  1898. 

Mt.  Vebnon,  Illinois,  Nov.  18, 1898. 

* 

The  executive  committee  met  as  per  adjournment.  Called  to  order 
by  Mr.  Willmarth,  who  was  made  chairman  pro  tern. 

Present  Messrs.  Beal,  King,  Willmarth  and  Secretary  Mills. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  consideration  of  certain  claims  enum- 
erated on  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  with  recommenda- 
tion for  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  board  of  directors,  viz: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  Illinois  Farmers1  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz: 


S.  N.  King:,  expense  executive  committee 

<i.  A.  Willmarth,  expense  executive  committee 

Charles  F.  Mills,  expense  as  superintendent 

United  States  Express  Company 

American  Express  Company 

Adams  Express  Company 

Salary  Secretary.  November,  1898 

Salary  Superintendent,  November,  1896 

Talbott  &l Haminann,  8,000  list  speakers 

Illinois  State  Register,  printintfnff  envelopes,  etc. 

J.  F.  Mahaff,  board  executive  commit  lee 

<i.  A.  Willmarth;  expense  executive  committee 

Treasurer  Knox  County  Farmers'  Institute 

*  *  Coles  County  Farmers'  Institute 

' '  Coles  County  Farmers'  Institute 

•  *  Pope  County  Farmers'  Institute 

United  States  Express  Company 


$14  16 
925 

is  sa 

11  76 
29  30 

7  37 

25  00 

100  00 

116  90 

25  00 

750 
24  00 
60  00 
50  00 
20  00 
20  00 

6  15 


Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  A.  Willmarth, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
8.  Noble  king. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Beal  adopted,  that  the  officers  of  County  Farmers' 
Institutes  be  requested  to  appoint  a  vice-president  for  each  township 
in  the  several  counties,  and  that  said  vice-president  be  assisted  and 
encouraged  to  hold  a  Township  Farmers'  Institute  of  one  day's  ses- 
sion, the  first  half  day  of  said  session  to  be  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  topics  of  especial  interest  to  men,  pertaining  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  township.  The  afternoon  session  to  be  set  apart  to 
the  ladies  for  the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  home-making,  and 
the  evening  session  to  be  devoted  to  the  youth  for  literary  and  musical 
exercises. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Fursman,  of  El  Paso,  111.,  was 
read  in  reference  to  the  holding  of  a  Corn  Show  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

On  motion  Mr.  Fursman  was  invited  to  meet  with  the  Executive 
Committee  at  Carlinville,  December  21, 1898,  to  explain  the  plan  of 
holding  the  proposed  Corn  Show. 

The  following  communication  from  Gaul,  Wermich  &  Seibert,  of 
Chicago,  was  read: 
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Chicago,  October  31,  1898. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Mills. 

Dear  Sir: — We  learn  that  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  of  which  you  are 
the  Secretary,  will  hold  their  annual  convention  at  Princeton,  February  21-23 r 
1899. 

We  would  like  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  Association,  through  you,  to 
print  for  them  a  handsome  souvenir  edition  of  the  convention,  containing  half- 
tone cuts  of  the  officers,  list  of  committees,  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
advertisements,  etc.,  which  we  will  furnish  free  to  the  advertisers  and  mem- 
bers, and  will  also  pay  to  the  Association  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
advertising  we  receive. 

Will  you  kindly  place  the  above  proposition  before  the  committee  in  charge 
and  let  us  know  their  decision  at  your  earliest  possible  convenience,  and 
oblige. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Gaul,  Wkbmich  &  Seibebt. 

On  motion  the  proposition  of  Gaul,  Wermich  &  Seibert  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Willmarth,  King  and 
Mills,  who  were  instructed  to  visit  said  firm  and,  if  deemed  advisable, 
enter  into  such  a  contract  for  the  publishing  of  the  program  of  the 
annual  Institute  as  may  be  deemed  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State 
Institute. 

Motion  adopted  that  Messrs.  Willmarth  and  Mills  be  appointed  a 
committee  to  organize  a  County  Farmers'  Institute  in  Kane  county, 

Motion  adopted  that  the  Secretary  print  for  each  Director  filing 
copy  therefor  1,000  copies  of  the  program  of  their  respective  Con- 
gressional District  Institute  meetings. 

Motion  adopted  that  the  Secretary  have  printed  letter  heads  for 
Directors  as  ordered  by  the  several  Directors. 

The  form  of  report  for  County  Institutes  was  adopted  as  follows: 

Report  of County  Farmers  Institute. 

For  meeting  held  at on day  of 189 

State  of  Illinois,  \  cc 
County,  J  ss" 


President,  and 

Secretary  of  the County  Farmers7  Institute,  State  of  Illinois,  being 

duly  sworn,  each  upon  his  oath  states  that  the  annual  public  sessions  of  the 

County  Farmers'  Institute,  of  not  less  than  two  days  each,  were 

duly  advertised  and  held  at in  said  county,  on  the 

and day  of 189 for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 

greater  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  crops  t  in  the  breeding  and  care  of  domes- 
tic animals,  in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horticulture,  in  farm  drainage,  in  im- 
proved highways  and  general  farm  management,  through  and  by  means  of 
liberal  discussions  of  these  and  kindred  subjects,  and  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  said  Institute.  That  no  officer 
of  said  Institute  has  or  will  receive  any  moneyed  compensation  whatever  for 
any  services  rendered  the  Institute.  That  the  printed  program  and  proceed- 
ings hereto  attached,  and  made  a  part  of  this  affidavit,  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  tne  printed  proceedings  of  said County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute held  on  the  dates  above  named,  showing  the  titles  of  papers  read,  and  by 
whom,  and  also  by  whom  discussed.    We  further  state  that  the  daily  average 

attendance  at  the  sessions  of  said  Institute  was persons.    That  the 

following  is  a  true  and  correct  itemized  statement  of  all  expenses  incurred  in 
arranging  for  and  holding  the  meetings  of  said  institute,  and  that  all  of  said 
senses  are  covered  by  the  receipted  vouchers  attached  thereto. 
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Date. 

For  What  Expended. 

Amount. 

1 

1 

• 

. 

- 

l 

1 

We  further  state  that  the  above  named  County  Farmers7  Institute  is  the  only 
organized  County  Institute  in  said  county,  organized  for  the  purpose  above 
named,  and  is  therefore  the  only  institute  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Illinois  Farmers7  Institute  and  County  Farmers7 
Institute,  approved  June  5. 1897,"  and  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  this  county  will  be  hela  at 

i day  of ,  1899. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  day  of ,  189 


on 


President. 
Secretary. 


Notary  Public. 
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.«.«• • i  ILL* ,    ,  xov .... 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  named  were  elected  to  fill  the  respective 
offices  daring  the  ensuing  year: 

President Address  

Secretary Address 

Treasurer Address 

Secretary. 

PRINTED  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  "Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes  and 
County  Farmers'  Institutes,"  provides  that  each  County  Farmers'  Institute 
shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  the  printed  pro- 
ceedings showing  title  of  papers  read,  etc. 

In  case  the  "proceedings  of  the  County  Institute  meetings  specified  on  the 
first  page  of  this  report  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  said  proceedings 
should  accompany  this  report,  otherwise  slips  from  the  papers  containing 
such  printed  proceeding  should  be  (*)  attached. 
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INSTITUTE  PROGRAMME. 

The  "Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  aud 
County  Farmers'  Institutes,"  provides  that  each  County  Farmers'  Institute 
.shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  a  copy  of  the 
program  of  its  meeting. 

The  program  of  the  County  Institute  Meeting  specified  on  the  first  page  of 
this  report  should  be  (t)  attached  hereto. 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  Carlinville,  Dec. 
21,  1898. 


Attach  the  clippings  from  papers  contain  ins:  the  proceedings  referred  to  above  on  the 
blank  space  on  pages  2  and  3  of  this  report,  and  give  date  and  name  of  the  paper  containing 
same. 

t Attach  the  printed  programme  of  the  meeting  referred  to  on  above  blank  space. 


Rooms  Illinois  Fabmbes'  Institute, 
Spbingfield,  III.,  Dec,  29,  1698, 
10:30  O'clock  A.  M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  the  call  of  Chairmen  Moore. 

Present:     Messrs.  Beat,  King,  Moore,  and  Secretary  Mills. 

A  communication  from  George  H.  Gordon,  of  Paris,  was  read  in 
reference  to  misplacing  a  check  of  $4.57  drawn  on  former  Treasurer, 
which  was  not  presented  to  the  bank  where  payable  until  after  the 
election  of  the  present  Treasurer. 

Motion  adopted  that  a  duplicate  check  be  drawn  for  said  amount 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Gordon. 

The  application  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Barnard,  of  Manteno,  for  permission 
to  hold  a  County  Institute  meeting  in  Kankakee  county,  was  consid- 
ered. 

Inasmuch  as  theold  County  Farmers'  Institute  organization  for  said 
county  has  failed  to  hold  n  meeting  since  1894,  and  the  President  has 
declined  to  make  preparation  for  holding  a  meeting  this  season,  the 
petition  of  Mr  Barnard  was  favorably  considered,  and  on  motion  he 
was  requested  to  organize  and  hold  a  County  Institute  meeting  in 
said  county. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  examine  claims  and  adopted  the 
following  report  recommending  for  payment  the  amounts  to  the  par- 
ties named  thereon,  viz. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Furmers'  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  unproved  the  -nine,  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  i>t  said  vi  metiers  be  drawn  (o  tbe  order 
at  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz: 


' 

~~~ 

..                  MM 

M  M 

..                WOO 

50  00 
20  00 
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Treasurer  Hancock  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Brown  County  Farmers'  Institute 

' '        Wayne  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Wayne  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Clay  County  Farmers' Institute , 

Clay  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Jefferson  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Jefferson  County  Farmers'  Institute  (Cons.  Inst.). 

M  acoupin  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Macoupin  County  Farmers'  Institute  (Cone.  Inst.) 

' '         Hamilton  County  Farmers'  Institute , 

' '        Montgomery  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Clinton  County  Farmers'  Institute 

Illinois  State  Journal,  printing: 

American  Express  Company,  express 

United  States  Express,  express 

Adams  Express  Company,  express 

Springfield  Novelty  Company,  typewriter  ribbons 

Illinois  State  Register,  printing:  and  stationery 

E.  L.  Hardin,  cartage 

J.  Irving  Pearce.  board  member , 

Charles  B.  Hatch,  board  member 

O.  W.  Dean,  expense  as  director 

Charles  F.  Mills,  expense  as  director 

A.  P.  Grout,  expense  as  director 

Secretary,  salary  December,  1898 

Superintendent,  salary  December,  1898 

L.  N.  Beal.  expense  as  director 

S.  Noble  King,  expense  as  director 

Amos  F.  Moore,  expense  as  director 

G.  A.  Willmarth.  expense  as  director 


31  45 

28  25 

50  00 

20  00 

50  00 

20  00 

50  00 

70  00 

50  00 

70  00 

47  93 

25  00 

3  00 

5  75 

20  86 

2  32 

24  25 

3  60 

36  90 

3  00 

2  75 

10  50 

18  28 

16  25 

48  30 

25  00 

100  00 

7  00 

16  81 

37  56 

67  62 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Amos  F.  Moore, 
L.  N.  Beal, 
S.  Noble  King, 
G.  A.  Willmarth, 

The  committee  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

Charles  F.  Mills, 
Secretary, 


Leland  Hotel, 

January  11,  1899,  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  the  call  of  Chairman  Moore. 

Present,  Messrs.  Dolton,  King,  Moore  and  Secretary  Mills. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  examine  claims  and  adopted  the 
following  report  recommending  for  payment  the  amounts  named 
thereon,  viz.: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Fanners1  Institute: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having:  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  tne  same,  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz. : 


A.  P.  Moore,  expense  as  director , 

Q.  VV.  Dean,  expense,  as  director 

Charles  W.  Dolton,  expense  as  director 


$13  54 
820 
5  60 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Amos  F.  Moore, 
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Mr.  King  introduced  the  following  resolution  favoring  a  division 
of  the  funds  received  by  the  State  Agricultural  College,  under  the 
acts  of  Congress,  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  to  the  end  that  at  least  one-third  of  said  amount  be  devoted  to 
technical  instruction  in  agriculture.     Adopted. 

Resolved,  That  one-third  of  the  money  received  by  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  appropriated  by  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  more  perfect  endowment 
and  support  of  the  colleges,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 
should  be  set  apart  for  technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  that  such  di- 
vision of  said  funds  be  made  available  from  and  after  this  date,  for  the  pur- 
pose named  in  this  resolution. 

The  copy  of  the  program  of  the  State  institute  meeting  was  read 
and  approved. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  program 
be  printed  and  that  500  copies  be  bound  in  cover  paper. 

The  following  bills  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Legislation, 
providing  for  appropriation  for  the  State  institute  for  1899  and  1900 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  volumes  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Institute  were  read  and  approved.  (See  minutes  of  meeting  Legis- 
lative Committee,  January  11,  1899). 

Adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Amos  F.  Moore,  Charles  F.  Mills, 

Ch  airm  an .  Secretary . 


Meeting  Legislative  Committee. 

State  House,  January  11,  1899,  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Legislative  Committee  met  on  the  call  of  Chairman  Grout. 

Present:  Messrs.  Dean,  Dolton,  Dunlap,  Grout,  King,  Mills  and 
Moore. 

Mr.  Mills  was  made  secretary  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Grout  stated  that  the  committee  had  been  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  bills  to  be  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly,  for  legislation  needed  for  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  draft  of  the  bill  for  an  act  providing  for  appropriation  for  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  was  considered  and  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

An  Act  Making  Appropriations  for  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and   County 

Farmers'  Institutes. 

Whereas,  To  assist  and  encourage  usetul  education  among  farmers,  and 
for  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  the  Thirty-ninth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  created  an  organization  under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers'  Institute,  and  entrusted  to  it  the  development  of  greater  inter- 
est in  the  cultivation  of  crops,  in  the  breeding  and  care  of  domestic  animals, 
in  dairy  husbandry,  in  horticulture,  in  farm  drainage,  in  improved  highways 
and  general  farm  management,  through  and  by  means  of  liberal  discussions 
of  these  and  kindred  subjects,  and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  farmer, 
by  affording  a  better  knowledge  of  successful  agriculture.  Therefore  to  sus- 
tain the  same; 
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Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly,  that  there  be,  and  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  the  following"  sums,  to- wit:  For  expressage, 
postage,  office  expenses,  furniture,  etc.,  the  sum  of  one  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred dollars  ($1,300)  per  annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  expense  of  collecting  matter  and  preparing  manuscript, 
editing  the  annual  report  and  bulletins,  stenographer,  clerk  hire,  etc.,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand:,  seven  hundred  dollars  ($1,700)  per  annum  for  the 
years  1899  and  1900. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  actual  expense  of  district  directors,  and  of  able  and  prac- 
tical speakers  to  be  furnished  by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  to  the 
County  Farmers'  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  making  their 
meetings  of  general  interest  and  of  the  greatest  practical  oenent;  for  the  ex- 
pense of  organizing  county  institutes;  for  the  expense  of  printing  programs, 
advertising  of  speakers  and  exhibit  at  the  State  Institute,  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  aollars  ($5,000)  per  annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900.  Provided, 
That  County  Institutes  or  their  representatives  shall  be  permitted  to  select 
their  own  speakers  and  to  have  such  topics  for  consideration  as  shall  be  of 
special  interest  to  their  respective  localities. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  use  of  each  County  Farmers'  Institute  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  ($75)  per  annum  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  to  be  paid  the 
treasurer  of  each  County  Farmers'  Institute,  when  such  institute  shall  file 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  a .  sworn  statement, 
which  shall  show  that  said  County  Farmers'  Institute  has  held  one  or  more 
duly  advertised  public  sessions  annually  of  not  less  than  two  days  each,  at 
some  easily  accessible  location,  which  shall  include  an  itemized  exhibit  of  the 
expenses  of  said  meeting,  with  receipted  vouchers  therefor,  a  copy  of  its 
printed  program,  and  the  printed  proceedings,  showing  title  and  author  of 
the  papers  read,  and  by  whom  discussed,  place  or  places  of  meeting,  with 
daily  average  attendance,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  called  for 
by  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  and  necessary  to  successfully  assist  in  the 
work. 

No  officer  or  officers  of  any  County  Farmers'  Institute  shall  be  entitled Ito 
or  receive  any  moneyed  compensation  whatever  for  any  services  rendered  in 
the  same. 

That  on  the  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  ana  approved  by  the  Governor,  the  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  favor  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  for  the 
sums  herein  appropriated; 

Provided,  That  each  warrant  on  account  of  a  County  Farmers'  Institute 
shall  show  the  county  Institute  for  whose  benefit  the  same  is  drawn.  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  program  and  printed  proceedings  of  the  County 
Farmers'  Institute,  for  which  each  warrant  is  drawn,  shall  show  that  the  fol- 
lowing topics  have  been  presented  and  discussed,  viz:  Grain  farming,  stock 
feeding  and  breeding,  dairy  husbandry,  orchard  and  small  fruit  culture r 
farmers  garden,  domestic  science,  and  any  other  subjects  pertaining  to 
farm  life.  Provided  further,  That  if  the  necessary  expense  of  a  County 
Farmers'  Institute  shall  not  equal  the  sun  of  seventy  five  dollars  ($75)  as 
aforesaid,  then  said  warrant  shall  only  be  drawn  for  the  sum  expended. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  to 
pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  County  Farmers'  Institute  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  ($75),  or  so  much  thereof  as  maybe  received  for  its  use  and 
benefit  as  aforesaid,  and  make  annual  report  to  the  Governor  as  provided  by 
law. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  committee  met  as  per  adjournment. 

The  chairman  introduced  a  committee  representing  the  Illinois 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  who  requested  that  provision  be 
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made  for  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  said 
organization  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Farmers9  Institute, 
and  that  ten  thousand  extra  copies  of  said  report  be  published. 

The  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  said  increase  in  number  of  reports- 
with  the  proceeding  of  the  Stock  Breeders'  Association  was  sub- 
mitted and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

An  Act  Making  Appropriation  for  the  Publication  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 

Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 

Whereas,  The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders1  Association,  having  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  breeders  of  live  stock  in  Illinois, 
and  representing  an  industry  secood  to  none,  in  its  value  and  importance  to- 
the  State,  collects  each  year  up-to-date  papers,  and  discussions  of  great 
practical  value  pertaining  to  the  breeding,  feeding  and  marketing  of  all 
classes  of  live  stock  and  the  products  therefrom,  and 

Whereas,  No  provision  has  been  made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois- 
for  the  publication  of  the  valuable  papers  and  discussions  constituting  the 
proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Association,  therefore,  to  preserve  and  widely  deceminate  said  useful  infor- 
mation among  the  farmers  of  the  State, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the  General 
Assembly:  That  an  act  passed  by  the  Thirty- ninth  General  Assembly  and 
styled,  "An  act  creating  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,"  and  approved  June 
24,  1895,  be  and  is  hereby  amended  in  Section  4,  so  as  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  reports  provided  for  in  said  act,  to- wit: 

The  Governor  shall  cause  twenty  thousand  copies  (20,000)  of  said  report  to 
be  printed,  one-fourth  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  General  Assembly,  and 
the  remainder  for  the  Illinois  Farmer's  Institute  and  the  Illinois  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association. 

i  2.  The  limit  fixed  by  statute  providing  that  certain  State  reports  do  not 
exceed  three  hundred  pages,  shall  not  apply  to  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  which  may  exceed  said  limit 
of  three  hundred  (300)  pages,  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide pages  for  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  and  such  other  papers  pertaining  to  the  farm,  as  may 
be  of  current  general  interest  to  the  farmers  or  Illinois,  and  not  exceeding  six 
hundred  pages. 

Adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

A.  P.  Grout,  Charles  F.  Mills, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

Plumb  House, 
Streator,  III.,  Jan.  27,  1897, 

8:30  O'clock  A.M. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  as  per  adjournment. 

Called  to  order  by  Vice  President  Willmarth. 

Present:     Messrs.  Dolton.  King,    Willmarth,  and   Secretary  Mills. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Bryant,  of  Princeton,  was  invited  to  address  the  committee 
concerning  the  arrangements  being  made  by  the  citizens  of  Prince- 
ton for  the  holding  of  the  annual  meeting  Feb.  21,  22,  and  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  owing  to  the  limited  time  for  advertising  for 
the  contemplated  exhibits  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  State 
meeting  that  the  local  committee  did  not  favor  the  exhibit.  '  i 

The  matter  of  abandoning  the  proposed  exhibit  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Dolton,  King,  and  Shank. 


Mr.  King  moved  that  inasmuch  as  the  committee  representing  the 
citizens  of  Princeton  did  not  favor  the  holding  of  the  proposed  ex- 
hibit in  connection  with  the  State  Institute,  that  the  same  be  aband- 
oned.    Adopted. 

Motion  of  Mr.  King  adopted  that  Mr.  Bryant  be  authorized  to 
present  for  audit  any  bills  incurred  by  the  local  committee  in  pre- 
paratory arrangements  for  the  contemplated  exhibit. 

Motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  adopted  that  $100,  or  as  much  thereof  as 
may  be  needed,  be  set  apart  for  adversting  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  in  the  Princeton  papers,  by  posters 
and  that  said  sum  may  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Prince- 
ton committee. 

The  committee  then  proceeded   to   the   consideration   of   certain 
claims  enumerated  in  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  with 
recommendation  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  viz.: 
lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute: 

The  Undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  having  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same  nnd  rec- 
ommend that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  he  drawn  to  the  order  of 
the  respective  claimants  for  the  following1  amounts,  viz.; 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Adjourned  to  meet  at  Dixon,  Feb.  if,  1899. 


G.    A.   WlLLMARTH, 

Charles  H.  Dolton, 
S.  Noble  Kin«. 

Chaeles  F,  Mills, 
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Nachura  House, 
Dixon,  III.,  Feb.  3,  1899, 
9:00  O'clock  A.  M. 

The  Executive  committee  met  as  per  adjourn  merit. 

Called  to  order  by  President  Moore. 

Present,  Messrs.  Dolton,  King,  Moore,  Willtnarth  and  Secretary 
Mills. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  certain  claims 
enumerated  in  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  with  recom- 
mendation for  the  approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  viz: 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  formers'  Institute. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz: 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Amos  F.  Moore, 
Charles  H.  Dolton, 
8.  Noble  King, 

G.  A  WlLLMARTH. 


Adjourned  to  meet  at  Princeton  February  20,  1899. 

Charles  F.  Mills,  Secretary. 
American  Hours, 
Princeton,  III.,  Feb.  20,  1899,  9:00  O'clock  p.  m. 
The  executive  committee  met  on  call  of  Chairman  Moore,  who 
stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  auditing 
claims. 
Present,  Messrs.  Dolton,  Moore,  Willmarth  and  Secretary  Mills' 
The  committee  then  proceeded  to  examine  claims  and  adopted  the 
following  report  recommending  for  payment  the  amounts   named 
thereon,  viz: 
Jo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  undersigned  members   of  the   executive  committee,  having  duly  ex- 
amined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and 
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recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  of  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz: 


Treasurer  Bureau  County  Farmers'  Institute 

* '  Bureau  County  Farmers'  Institute 

' '  Crawford  County  Farmers'  Institute 

"  DuPaare  County  Farmers' Institute 

"  DuPage  County  Farmers'  Institute 

*'  Cumberland  County  Farmers' Institute. 
* '  Henderson  County  Farmers'  Institute . . , 
' '  Henderson  County  Farmers'  Institute . . . 
* '  Jasper  County  Farmers'  Institute 

*  *  Jasper  County  Farmers'  Institute 

* '  JoDaviess  County  Farmers'  Institute 

' '  JoDaviess  County  Farmers'  Institute . . . , 

**  Lawrence  County  Farmers'  Institute 

' '  Lawrence  County  Farmers'  Institute — 

**  Lee  County  Farmers' institute 

* '  Lee  County  Farmers'  Institute 

**  McDonough  County  Farmers'  institute., 

4 '  Menard  County  Farmers'  Institute , 

' '  Menard  County  Farmers'  Institute 

*  *  Oirle  County  Farmers'  Institute 

"  Ofirle  County  Farmers' Institute 

*  *  Perry  County  Farmers'  Institute 

'  *  Richland  County  Farmers'  Institute , 

**  Richland  County  Farmers' Institute...., 

' '  Stark  County  Farmers'  Institute 

"  Tazewell  County  Farmers'  Institute 

"  Winnebago  County  Farmers'  Institute... 

*'        .  Winnebago  County  Farmers'  Institute  .. 

Secretary  services,  month  February,  1899 

Superintendent  services,  month  February,  1899 

Illinois  State  Register,  printing  blanks,  etc 

United  States  Express  Company 


Respectfully  submittted, 


Amos  F.  Moore, 

G.  A.  WlLLMARTH, 

L.  N.  Beal. 
S.  Noble  King. 


$50  00 
20  00 

sooo 

50  00 
20  00 
48  88 
50  00 
26  00 
50  00 
20  00 
50  00 
20  00 
50  00 
800 
50  00 
50  00 
32  43 
50  00 
20  00 
50  00 
20  00 
50  00 
50  00 

15  00 
50  00 
38  70 
50  00 
20  00 
25  00 

100  00 
42  70 

16  20 


The  committee  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Charles  F.  Mills,  Secretary. 


State  House,  Springfield,  III., 

February  28,  1899, 10:30  a.  m. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  call  of  the  Chair. 

Present,  Messrs.  Beal,  Dolton,  King,  Moore  and  Willmarth. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  audit  claims,  and  approved  and  recom- 
mended for  payment  the  bills  named  thereon: 

lo  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'*  Institute-. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having  duly  exam- 
ined the  claims  of  the  parties  named  below,  have  approved  the  same,  and 
recommend  that  warrants  in  payment  for  said  vouchers  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  the  respective  claimants  for  the  following  amounts,  viz: 


Treasurer  Boone  County  Farmers'  Institute 

44  Boone  County  Farmers'  Institute 

' '  Christian  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

*'  Christian  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

*  *  DeKalb  County  Farmers'  Institute. . . 

'*  Kane  County  Farmers'  Institute 

' '  Kane  County  Farmers'  Institute 


$50  00 
10  70 
50  00 
20  00 
50  00 
50  00 
20  00 


Livingston  County  Farmers'  Institote  . . 


J.'m'  ITollWfl  worth,  speaker  Sts> 
Mrs.  t.  W.  Richards,  speaker  State 
Joseph  Carter,  speaker  State  Institute. 
J.  H.  Monrad.  speaker  State  Institute.  . 
Georee  W.  Harnett,  speaker  State  lost: 
P.  H.  SpraRTie.  speaker  State  Institute  . 
John  I.  Hinaker,  speaker  State  I-  -  ■-.-. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  speaker  State  la-Mi 

Mrs.  Jos.  Carter 

American  House,  board  speakers,  eto  . 
0.  N.  Keith,  advertising  Institute 

S.  H.  Dolton,  expense  as  dtreceor 
.  Noble  King,  expense  as  director  .  . . . 
Charles  F.  Mills,  expense  as  director  .. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Amos  F.  Moohe, 
S.  Noble  King. 
L.  N.  Beal, 

G.  A.  WlLLMARTH. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beal  Mr.  Henry  McKeon  was  allowed  $16.00  for 
shipping  reports,  cleaning  room,  etc. 

On  motion  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
Amos  F.  Moore,  Charles  F.  Mills, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 
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Minutes  of  Meeting  op  Board  of  Directors,  February  28,  1899. 

Rooms  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute, 

State  House,  Springfield,  Feb.  28, 1899. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  in  pursuance  to 
law.     Called  to  order  by  President  Moore. 

Present,  Messrs.  Davenport,  Fulkerson,  Dunlap,  Gurler,  Dolton, 
Periam,  Lindemann,  Moore,  Coolidge,  Willmarth,  Mann,  King,  Wil- 
son, Dean,  Grout,  Mills,  Shank,  Beal  and  Kimzey. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  October  17,  1898, 
were  read  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Coolidge,  approved. 

The  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  on  the 
following  dates  were  read,  and  on  motion,  the  acts  of  the  Committee 
as  therein  set  forth,  were  approved,  viz.:  September  30, 1898;  October 
18,  1898;  November  18,  1898;  December  29,  1898;  January  11,  1899; 
January  27,  1899;  February  3,  1899,  and  February  20,  1899. 

The  Treasurer  made  the  following  report  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments to  date: 

Winchester,  111.,  Feb.  28,  1899. 

Statement  of  receipts  and  orders  paid  by  A.  P.  Grout,  Treasurer  of  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute: 


RECEIVED  OF. 

1896. 

May  25,  T.  W.  Wilson,  Treas SI, 601  48 

Junel,  State  Treas 7  50 

JunelO.         "           360 

Au*.  2,           '*           7.50000 

Oct.  14.           "            169  00 

1899 

Jan.9.             •*            1,282  39 

Peb.8.            "            998  52 


PAID  OUT. 
1898. 

Feb.  28.  by  orders  paid  and  re- 
turned herewith  as  per  statement 
attached $6,596  01 

Balance  on  hand 4, 966  48 


Total $11,562  49 


II 


Total $11,562  49 


The  foregoing  statement  made  by  me  as  Treasurer  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  the  Board  oi  Directors  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 

(Signed),  A.  P.  Grout. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  referred 
to  a  committee  of  three  for  audit. 

The  chair  appointed  as  said  committee,  Messrs.  Wilson,  Dean  and 
Coolidge.  The  committee,  after  due  examination  of  the  report  and 
accompanying  warrants,  submitted  the  following  report: 

Springfield,  III.,  February  28, 1899. 

To  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute: 

The  undersigned  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  the  treas- 
urer, report  that  they  have  compared  the  warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasurer 
by  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  find  them 
correct. 

Oliver  Wilson, 
J.  H.  Coolidge, 
George  W.  Dean. 
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The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  received,  and  on  motion 
approved,  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  approved. 

There  being  no  unfinished  business,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Coolidge  the 
old  board  adjourned  sine  die. 

Amos  F.  Moore, 

President. 

Chas.  F.  Mills, 

Secretary. 


—17  F. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES- 


ADAMS  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Camp  Point,  Novemher  11-12, 1396.  Officers,  President, 
S.  N.  Black,  Clayton;  secretary,  J.  E.  Simmonds,  Camp  Point. 

Program— Friday,  10  a.  m. 

Invocation,  Rev.  T.  M.  Dillon,  Camp  Point;  welcome  address,  E.  E.  B.  Sawyer,  Camp 
Point:  response.  E.  S.  Frank.  Clayton;  result  of  the  year's  experiment  with  sugar  beets. 
Prof.  P.  N.  Holden,  Champaign. 

Friday,  1:30  p.m. 

Growing  and  Pruning  an  Orchard,  Daniel  Shank,  Clayton;  What  Horse  Shall  the 
Farmer  Raise?  P.  A.  Immel,  Camp  Point;  recitation,  Miss  Lenora  McGinnis.  Camp  Point; 
Advantage  of  Pure  Bred  Poultry,  Mrs.  Ruth  Reed,  Camp  Point;  Seeds,  Their  Condition 
and  Quality  as  a  Factor  in  the  Yield  of  Crops.  Prof.  P.  N.  Holden,  Champaign;  Question 
box  always  open. 

Friday,  7  p.  m. 

Music;  recitation.  Miss  Nellie  Garrett,  Golden;  music;  Essay,  Grace  of  Hospitality, 
Miss  Hattie  Henry,  Camp  Point;  music;  Address,  We,  the  People,  Rev.  S.  H.  Dana,  Quincy; 
music. 

Saturday,  9  a.m. 

Prayer,  Elder  Charles  Laycock,  Camp  Point;  Sheep  on  the  Farm,  W.  S.  Stewart. 
Golden;  Gardening.  Small  Fruits,  W.  I.  Bates.  Camp  Point;  Growing  Wheat.  Samuel 
Spencer.  Pay  son;  Law  for  Keeping  Highways  Free  from  Weeds  and  Rubbish.  W.  A.  Moore, 
Elvaston,  J.  S.  Campbell,  Clayton;  Farm  Economy,  Miss  Cora  Beckett,  Camp  Point;  The 
Farmer  of  Today,  Joseph  C.  Ivins,  Quincy. 

Saturday,  1:30  p.  m. 

Corn  Culture.  S.  G.  Earel,  Quincy,  Scott  Taylor,  Camp  Point;  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
Thomas  Bailey.  Camp  Point,  and  J.  B.  Vandeventer,  Mt.  Sterling;  What  to  do  in  an  Emer- 
gency. H.  M.  Cow  n,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Sterling;  recitation,  Hattie  Bartells,  Camp  Point;  Laws 
Necessary  to  Prevent  Adulteration  of  Food,  Prof.  P.  N.  Holden. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  S.  N.  Black,  Clayton;  secretary,  J.  E. 
Simmonds,  Camp  Point;  treasurer,  Ed.  S.  Franks,  Clayton. 


BOND  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  Bond  County  Institute  was  held  at  Sorento  on  September  15th  and  16th,  1898,  under 
the  charge  of  the  following  officers:  President,  I.  H.  Denny,  Sorento;  secretary,  E.  P. 
Gracy.  Sorento;  treasurer,  F.  Dressor,  Sorento,  with  the  following  program: 

Thursday,  September  15. 

9:30  to  10:00.  music  by  the  Sorento  band;  10:00,  called  to  order  by  the  president,  I.  H. 
Denny;  10:10,  invocation  by  Rev.  Van  Atten;  music,  overture,  "Nugget  Nell,"  Sorento 
band:  10:30.  address  of  welcome  by  S.  Lee  Elliott;  11:00,  response,  by  H.  M.  Ferguson;  11:15, 
music  by  Sorento  band;  12:00,  adjourn  for  dinner;  1:00  to  1:30,  music  by  Sorento  band,  over- 
ture "Night  Wanderer."  and  "World's  Fair"  Polka;  1:30,  Address.  Variety  Farming,  W.  D. 
Matney;  2:00,  Essay,  Why  a  Farmer's  Boy  Should  Have  an  Education,  Mrs.  L.  N.  Beal; 
2:15.  music,  "Indiana  State  Band"  March.  Sorento  band:  2:20,  Address,  Stock  Interests  on 
the  Farm,  Hon.  A.  M.  Caldwell;  3:15,  Address,  Profit  and  Loss  on  the  Farm,  W.  A.  Young; 
3:90.  Address,  Horticulture,  L.  N.  Beal;  4:00  to  4:30.  Miscellaneous  Talks;  4:30,  adjourn; 
6:30,  band  concert;  7:30,  Lecture,  Our  Civilization  and  Its  Perils,  Rev.  Sam  Small. 
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Friday,  September  16.  ' 

9:00  to  9:30,  band  concert:  9:30,  invocation  by  Revy  8am  Small;  9:15,  Essay,  Lights  and 
Shades  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  C.  Harned;  10:00.  Address.  Farming,  Judge  Joseph  Story;  10:30^ 
Essay,  Music  in  Farm  Life,  Mrs.  Dora  Siemens;  10:45,  address,  A.  A.  k.  bawyer:  11:15,. 
music,  "Itasca"  March  and  "1  Was  Hot,"  Sorento  band;  11:30,  adjourn  for  dinner;  1  :G0  to  1 :30. 
music,  "Midland"  Overture  and  "Woodland"  Waltz,  Sorento  band;  1:30,  essay.  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Robinson:  1:45.  Address,  Farmers  Stand  for  the  Proposition,  Agriculture  the  Greatest  In- 
dustry of  Man.  Hon.  M.  M.  Sharp;  2:30,  Essay,  Why  Farmers'  Daughters  Should  be  Edu- 
cated, Mrs.  T.  E.  Savage;  3:00.  Address,  How  to  Retain  Boys  on  the  Farm,  Hugh  Snell;  3:20,. 
Essay,  Farm  Treaties,  Alfred  Compton;  4:00,  Miscellaneous  Talks;  4:30.  music,  Sorento- 
band;  6:30,  band  concert;  7:30,  Lecture,  The  Foundations  of  Americanism,  Kev.  Sam  SmalL 

The  same  officers  were  electedllfor  the  ensuing  year.  Average  daily  attendance,  2,000;. 
cost  of  institute.  $120. 

[  BOONE  COUNTYEFARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  in  Belvidere  February  1, 2  and  3, 1899.  under  the  management  of 
the  following  officers:  A.  S.  Collins,  president;  O.  S.  Cohoon,  vice  president;  G.  F.  Safer,. 
secretary;  Frank  Leach,  treasurer. 

Program— First  Day:   I 

10:00  a.  m.,  meeting  of  committees;  11:00  a,  m.,  election  of  officers. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  p.  m. 

Music;  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Hu obeli;  address  of  welcome,  Mayor  Moore;  response 
President  A.  S.  Collins,  Belvidere,  111.;  Swine  Breeding  and  Feeding,  A.  J.  Love  joy,  Roscoe 
111.;  Relation  of  Farm  and  Press,  F.  T.  Moran;  discussion. 

Note— No  person  shall  exceed  five  minutes  in  discussion  without  consent  of  the  chair. 

Second  day. 

10:00  a.  m.,  music;  prayer  by  Rev.  Julian  Herrick;  Leaks,  Why  Stopped!  Fragments,. 
Why  Saved?  H.  W.  Avery,  Belvidere,  111.;  discussion:  Attractive  Farm  Homes,  Mrs.  Spen. 
Bailey.  Belvidere,  111.;  discussion;  The  Up-to-Date  Horse,  Col.  F.  J.  Berry.  Union  Stock 
Yards.  Chicago;  discussion:  question  box.- 

Afternoon  session. I 

Music;  prayer  by  Rev.  g.  Earngey;  Some  of  the  Fine  Points  in  Butter  Making.  C.  L- 
Fitch,  superintendent  Hoard's  creameries.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin;  discussion.  Cattle 
and  Stock  Raising,  Fred  Hatch,  Spring  Grove;  discussion:  recitation,  Mrs.  Frank  Mundy,. 
Belvidere;  Stray  Thoughts  en  Farming,  Prof.  M.  Moore,  Belvidere;  discussion:  question* 
box. 

Third  day. 

10:00  a.  m..  music:  prayer.  Rev.  Dr.  Pierce;  Fruit  on  and  for  the  Farm,'  S.  E.  Hall.  Cherry 
Valley:  discussion:  Good  Roads,  B.  F.  Wyman,  Sycamore,  111.;  discussion;  question  box; 
The  Big  Packing  Houses  of  Chicago  from  a  Farmer's  Standpoint,  as  a  Great  Benefit  to  the 
Stock  Grower,  Col.  F.  J.  Berry,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

Afternoon  session. 

1:30  p.  m.,  music;  prayer  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Heyland;  Facts  and  Figures  in  Poultry  Raising. 
A.  H.  Currier,  president  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Association,  Rockford,  111.;  discussion; 
The  Educational  Influence  of  the  Farm,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Wit  beck;  discussion;  Injurious  and 
Beneficial  Insects  and  How  to  Deal  With  Them,  Prof.  A.  J.  Snyder.  Belvidere;  discussion; 

Zuestion  box.  Officers  elected  for  ensuing  year:  President,  O.  F.  Lucas,  Belvidere;  secretary, 
iuther  Lawrence,  Belvidere;  treasurer,  Frank  Leach,  Belvidere:  average  attendance.  400; 
cost  of  institute,  960.70. 


BROWN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Annual  meeting  held  at  court  house,  Mt.  Sterling,  November  9  and  10, 1899.  Officers  t 
President,  J.  B.  Vanderventer,  Mt.  Sterling;  secretary,  Herbert  A.  Perry,  Mt.  Sterling; 
treasurer,  Herbert  A.  Perry,  Mt.  Sterling. 

Program— Wednesday,  November  9. 

10:30.  invocation.  Rev.  N.  M.  Rigg,  of  Mt  Sterling;  song,  by  quartet;  welcome  address, 
by  president;  At  What  Age  to  Market  Stock  to  Obtain  BestResults,  C.  J.  Davis,  of  Mounds; 
discussion  and  adjournment. 

Afternoon. 

1:80,  song,  Mt  Sterling  quartet:  Breeding  and  Management  of  Swine,  Hon.  G.  A.  Will- 
mart  h,  of  Seneca,  vice  president  State  Farmers'  Institute;  discussion;  song,  Mt.  Sterling? 
quartet;  recitation.  Miss  Mabel  Means,  of  Mt  Sterling;  Sheep  Husbandry,  U.  J.  Hersman 
discussion  and  question  box;  recitation.  Miss  Nettie  Cronin,  of  Mt  Sterling;  song. 


D  quartet;  Corn  Cultt 
Diseases.  Dr.  E.  M.  1> 


Dorset  oF  AuirasU;  duett,  Florence  L  Vande.  venter,'  Alta  B,  Sii:  Tne 


book:  election  of  officers  for  eniuiny  year;  president,  > 
...i. u     .    r,  ..._    ...    "— rltne;  average  atten 


Sterling;  secretary  and  treaaurer.  H.  A.  Perry.  Mt.  Sterl 

Of  institute,  ™ '  ~ 


BUREAU  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


-...,.    -■  ■ .  .  D.  P.  Smith.  Kosbecr:  aee- 

n»if,  H.  Q.  Bryant,  Princeton:  treasurer,  E-  A.  Washburn,  Princeton. 

Program.— Tu  cud  a  s .  January  21,  1899.  10 

Music:  prayer:  welcome  address,  Mayor 
R.  M.  Skinner:  reaponae.  President  C.  C. 
Pervler:  Farm  Labor.  Freak  Morriaey, 
Sheffield,  111.:  appointment  of  committees. 

Tuesday,  1:30  p.  m. 

Music;  Corn.  E.  L.  Farsman,  Prealdent 
Illinois  Corn  Growers'  Association,  El 
Paso.  111.;  music;  Tbe  Farmers'  Orchard. 
L.  R.  Bryant,  Secretary  Illinois  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  Princeton.  111. 

Tuesday.  7:80  p.  m. 

Muaic;  Water  Supply  on  the  Farm,  J.  L. 
White,  Peru.  111.;  Good  Literature  in  Farm 
Homes.  Mrs.  E  M.  Hannum.  Buda.  Ill; 
music;  Philanthropic  Work  of  tbe  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Bicbardson,  Princeton.  III.;  music. 

Wednesday,  January  26,  0:30  a.  m. 

Mualc;    prayer;    report 

election  of  officers;  repoi —..■.., ,  .. 

tbe  state  meetine  at  CbampalitL,  III.,  foi 
1638;    The  Farm   Renter,  What  He    Was 
What  He  Is,  and  What  He  "---'■    ~      " 
Hueh  Grels-,  Oneida,  111.; 
Garvin.  Princeton.  111. 

Wednesday.  1:30  p.  m. 

Music;  the  ladies  of  Bureau  county  will 
meet  at  2:00  p.  m.  to  onranlie  a  County  Do- 
mestic Science  Asaoelation:  Beef  Cattle, 
Dr.  C.  A.  Palmer,  Princeton.  III.:  vocal 
solo,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Jones.  Sheffield.  III.:  Bel- 
ter Live  Stock,  and  How  to  Get  It,  Prof. 

Eueene  Davenport.  Dean  of  the  College  of  C.  C.  PwiEK.  Sheffield,  III. 

Atrri culture.  Champaign,  III. 

Wednesday,  7:30  p.  m. 

Music;  Domestic  Science.  Mrs.  Nellie  Kedsle.of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Inatltute.  Peoria 
l13.!.T0S1  a?'0,  %r*-  W'  E.Jones,  Sheffield.  II!.;  Agricultural  Education.  David  Ward  Wood, 
Editor  Wea  tern  Plowman.  Chic  ag-o,  111.;  amaic;  final  resolutions. 

Same  officers  I  elected  for  the  ensuing-  rear;  average  dally  attendance,  1,HB:  cost  of  tn 
atltnte,  wv.S9. 
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CALHOUN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Annual  meeting  held  at  Hardin.  November  29-30, 1896. 

Officers.— President.  Wm.  E.  Barber,  Hamburg:;  secretary,  C.  H.  Lamar,  Hardin;  Treasu- 
rer, C.  H.  Lamar,  Hardin. 

Program.— First  day. 

10:00  a.  m..  Some  of  the  Essentials  of  a  Successful  Institute,  W.  E.  Barber:  10:20  a.  m... 
Advances  in  Farming:,  Marion  Todd:  10:40  a.  m..  Does  It  Pay  to  Raise  Fifty-Cent  Wheat! 
Opened  by  John  Knese  and  George  Long:;  11:00  a.  m..  Merits  of  Hosts  and  Cattle  as  Money 
makers,  opened  by  Adam  Herter;  11:20  a.  m..  Sheep,  J.  Q.  Nimerick;  appointment  of  com- 
mittees; 12:00  m.,  adjournment;  1 :30  p.  m.,  Work  and  Mission  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  O.  A. 
Welwarth.  Vice-President  Farmers'  Institute  Association,  Seneca,  111.;  2:00  p.m..  Farm 
Leaks,  J.  Fowler;  2:30  p.m.,  The  Farmers'  Diet.  Dr.  Q.  A.  Williams:  2:45  p.m..  The  Farm- 
er's Wife  and  Daughter,  opened  by  Mrs.  Mattie  Child;  8:00  p.  m..  Rotation  of  Crops,  A.  P. 
Grout,  President  Illinois  Farmets'  Institute,  Winchester,  111.;  3:40p.m.,  Questions  and 
Answers;  4:00  p.  m.,  adjournment. 

Second  day. 

9:30  a.  m  ,  The  County  Paper  and  Farmer.  J.  E.  Watson  and  Chas.  H.  Lamar;  10:00  a.  m.t 
The  Sugar  Beet  industry.  P.  G.  Holtley,  Agricultural  College,  Champaign.  111.,  11:40a.  m.,  A 
Model  Farm.  E.  S.  Fursman.  El  Pana,  111.;  11:20  a.  ra..  Breeding:  and  Care  of  Swine.  G.  A. 
Welwarth,  Senaca.  111.;  11:60  a.  m..  report  of  committees;  12:00m.,  adjourn:  1:30  p.m.,  The 
Orchard.  S.  J.  Merida,  A-  Schulze;  2:00  p.  m.,  How  to  make  It  Most  Profitable.  J.  Fowler.  E. 
Hughes;  2:30  p.  m„  Things  to  be  Avoided  on  the  Farm,  John  Day;  2:50  p.  m.,  Poultry,  Mrs. 
Clugsten,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Williams;  3:15  p.  m..  Dairying:  for  Profit,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Wood;  4:00  p.  m.. 
Suggestions  for  next  Institute;  adjourn. 

Same  officers  re-elected  for  the  ensuing:  year;  average  daily  attendance,  40:  cost  of  Insti- 
tute, $70.00. 


CARROLL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Annual  meeting-  held  at  Savanna,  Dec%  21  and  22, 1898. 

Officers.— President,  J.  V.  Cotta,  Nursery;  secretary,  W.  R.  Hostetter,  Mt.  Carroll;  treas- 
urer, C.  Lamp,  Lanark. 

Program.— Wednesday,  10:30  A.  M. 

Meeting-  called  to  order  by  president;  prayer,  Rev.  C.  F.  Moore;  address  of  welcome,  W. 
H.  Griffith,  mayor  of  Savanna;  response  and  address,  J.  V.  Cotta.  president  of  Institute. 
The  books  sent  to  the  Institute  by  the  State  Institute  will  be  distributed  free  to  those  wish- 
ing- them;  tbey  are  well  bound  reports  of  the  State  Institute  meeting-.  Address,  Best  Method 
of  Getting-  a  Good  Stand  of  Grass,  by  (7.  Lamp.  Lanark;  discussion  will  be  led  by  Jacob  Gross- 
man, Georg-e  Morris,  of  Lanark;  Albert  Hart  man,  of  Mt.  Carroll.  Persons  desiring  any 
special  questions  answered,  or  topics  discussed,  are  requested  to  hand  the  same  to  the  sec- 
retary in  writing*;  these  questions,  or  topics,  will  be  brought  before  the  meeting*  as  oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  P.  M. 

All  corn  for  exhibition  must  be  in  the  hall  before  l  o'clock.  Any  one  having  potatoes  or 
other  farm  products  to  exhibit  will  be  allowed  space  in  the  hall  to  show  them.  Paper.  Corn 
Cultivation,  by  A.  D.  Shamel;  Mr.  Shamel  isfionithe  State  University,  and  is  thoroughly 
posted  upon  what  is  being  done  for  the  farmers  at  the  experiment  station.  Corn  is  the  most 
valuable  in  Carroll  County,  and  every  farmer  should  know  the  best  methods  of  cultivation. 
Paper,  Cost  of  a  Bushel  of  Corn,  by  Calvin  Finlayson;  discussion  led  by  Jerry  Slick,  of  Lan- 
ark; Jos.  Fike,  Milledgeville;!D.  R.  Bennett,  Argo.  Every  one  present  will  have  the  privilege 
of  asking  Mr.  Shamel  questions. 

Evening  session. 

Music,  Choral  Union;  Recitation;  music,  Choral  Union;  appointment  of  committees;  ad- 
dress. Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean  Frances,  ShimerlAcademy,  Mt.  Carroll;  music.  Choral  Union; 
A  Talk  on  Weather  Forecasts,  Charles  E.  Linney,  Section  Director  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Chicago;  music.  Choral  Union;  Recitation;  music.  Choral  Union. 

Thursday.  10:30  A.  M. 

Paper,  Draft  Horses,  by  D.  S.  Mackay;  discussion  led  by  John  Ross,  of  Savanna:  Will  J. 
Hay.  of  Mt.  Carroll;  Jaynes  Bennett,  Thomson;  paper,  Driving  Horses,  by  George  Kenyon. 
Mt.  Carroll;  discussion  led  by  George  N.  Melendy,  Thomson;  Isaac  Gillespie,  Zion;  A.  H. 
Hawk,  Lanark;  Paper,  Swine  Breeding;  it  is  expected  that  G.  A.  WUlmarth,  of  Seneca,  will 
take  this  topic;  discussion  led  by  Philip  Miller,  Chadwick;  Thomas  Jenks,  Savanna;  J.  W. 
Miller,  Savanna. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  P.  M.  r 

Election  of  Officers  and  reports  of  committees;  Poultry  Raising,  by  E.  D.  Lei  and,  Lanark; 
discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Henry  Harnish,  Mt.  Carroll;  George  Sword,  Lanark;  Amos  Vordy. 
Shannon;  Paper,  Domestic  Science  for  Farmers'  Wives,  by  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy; 
discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Charles  Beede,  Chadwick;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Greenleaf  and  Miss  Dupufs. 
Savanna;  Mrs.  W.  Ross  Hostetter,  Mt.  Carroll;  Mrs.  R.  Grohering,  Thomson. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President,  D.  S.  Mackey.  Mt.  Carroll;  secretary. 
W.  R.  Hostetter,  Mt.  Carroll;  treasurer,  C.  Lamp,  Lanark. 

Average  daily  attendance,  132;  cost  of  Institute,  $120.33. 
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Annual  meeting  was  held  at  Virginia,  Oct.  20, 21  and  22,  1896. 

Officer*.— President,  M.  L.  Crum;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  B.  Canover,  Virginia. 

Program.— Thursday  afternoon,  October  20, 1:80  P.  M. 

Call  to  order,  Pres.  M.  L.  Crum;  music,  piano  solo.  Miss  Floy  Dun  a  way;  address  of  wel- 
come, 0.  M.  Tinney:  response.  Pres.  M.  L.  Crum;  recitation.  Miss  Louise  Savage;  Cattle 
Feeding  and  Breeding.  Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester,  111.;  general  discussion;  The  Horse 
Industry,  Ferd.  Winhold;  music,  vocal  solo,  Miss  Pearl  Barkley;  adjournment. 

Thursday  evening,  October  20,  7:30  P.  M.— Ladies'  evening. 

Music,  piano  solo.  Miss  Myrtle  Hickox;  music,  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Humphrey:  Domes- 
tic Economy,  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie,  Peoria,  111.;  music,  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Henry  Phillips;  Or- 
ganization Ladies'  Department  of  County  Institute;  music,  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  John  Dirren, 

Friday  morning,  October  21, 10:00  A.  M- 

Prayer,  Rev.  Qlenroie  McQueen;  piano  duet,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Cosner  and  Miss  Emma  Gat  ton; 
County  Taxation.  Jeff  Houston,  Arenzville.  111.;  recitation.  Miss  Cora  Musch;  Hog  Breeding. 
Raising  and  Feeding,  John  Beggs;  general  discussion;  Farmers'  Telephone  System,  general 
•discussion,  led  by  Frank  Virgin;  query  box  opened:  music,  vocal  solo. Ted  Phillips;  adjourn- 
ment. A  cooking  school  of  corn  products  by  an  expert  from  12:00  to  1:30  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Friday  afternoon,  October  21, 1:30  P.  M. 

Music,  piano  Duett,  Misses  Harriet  and  Kathryn  Savage;  music,  male  quartette;  Corn 
Culture,  E.  8.  Fur  am  an.  El  Paso,  111.:  general  discussion:  music,  vocal  solo,  E.  L.  Mc  Caul- 
ley;  Wheat  Growing,  general  discussion,  led  by  Wm.  Coleman;  general  discussion;  queries 
answered;  music,  male  quaitette;  adjournment. 

Friday  evening,  October  21,  7:30  p,  m.— High  School  Programme. 

Music.  High  School  orchestra:  declamation.  Alma  Widmay;  declamation,  Lewis  Skiles; 
solo,  Edith  Massey;  music,  High  School  orchestra;  children's  reading.  Prof.  B.  H.  Scudder: 
declamation,  Nadine  Robertson;  declamation.  Lee  Smith;  solo,  Ida  Mai  Dunaway;  quartette, 
Louise  Massey,  Lillie  Bingham,  Eva  Struble,  Beulah  Hueffner;  paper,  J.  N.  Gridley. 

Saturday  morning,  Oct.  22,  9:00  A.  M. 

Meeting  of  vice  presidents  to  fix  date  and  place  of  meeting  for  1889.  Business  meeting 
of  executive  committee. 

10 A.M., prayer,  Rev.  J.  F.  Humphrey;  music, violin  solo,  Chesley  MillsjTheFarmerand  His 
Competitors.  Morgan  LeMasters;  declamation.  Willie  Gordley;  Exhibits  at  Farm  Institutes, 
A.  C.  Rice:  Drainage  of  our  Overflow  Land,  Dr.  Boone,  Cnandlerville:  music,  vocal  solo, 
Miss  Ida  Mai  Dunaway;  Shall  Cass  County  be  Represented  at  State  Fair?  general  discussion, 
led  by  Henry  Pratt;  Poultry  on  the  Farm,  Miss  Hattie  Ballard,  Sangamon  County;  discussion; 
queries  answered;  music,  vocal  solo,  Miss  Edith  Mains.  A  cooking  school  of  corn  products 
by  an  expert  from  12:00  to  1:30.    Adjournment. 

Saturday  afternoon,  October  22, 1:30  P.  M. 

Music,  vocal  solo,  Jim  Phillips;  Orchards,  E.  S.  Furs  man;  recitation.  Miss  Louise  Con- 
over;  Tillage  and  Fertilization  of  Soil,  general  discussion,  led  by  Mr.  Fursman;  recitation, 
Miss  Hazel  LaTouche;  award  of  premiums;  announcements;  sale  of  exhibits;  music,  violin 
solo,  Rose  Gatton;  adjournment. 

The  same  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year;  the  average  daily  attendance,  300; 
cost  of  Institute.  $146.30. 

A  Domestic  Science  Association  was  organized  with  the  following  officers:  President 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Price;  vice  president.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Crum;  secretary,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Petefish;  all  of 
Virginia. 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Champaign  County,  Illinois,  Farmers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Sidney,  January  18-19, 1899. 

Isaac  S.  Raymond,  President;  E.  O.  Chester,  Vice-President;  Z.  R.  Genung,  Treasurer; 
J  as  A.  Hossack,  Secretary. 

The  success  of  this  meeting  was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  local  committee.  Dr. 
W.  F.  Burrea,  John  Love,  Ed.  F.  Block,  Prof.  S.  H.  Robbins.  1.  S  Raymond,  and  all  the 
ladies  of  Sidney,  who  have  set  a  most  hospitable  example  to  the  rest  of  the  county.  The 
ladies  had  heard  something  about  the  "open  door,"  so  all  visitors  were  entertained  during 
the  meeting.    The  program  was  as  follows: 

Wednesday  a.  m..  January  18, 10:30. 

Prayer,  Rev.  J.  R.  Reasoner  Seymour;  opening  remarks  by  the  president;  address,  Cost 
of  Producing  a  Bushel  of  Corn  in  Central  Illinois.  C.  H.  Van  Vleck,  Philo;  paper.  My  Method 
of  Growing  Corn.  D.  J.  Holtermann.  Sadorus:  reports  from  all  exhibitors  at  the  State  Fair; 
Best  Yield  of  Corn  Per  Acre,  J.  A.  Hossack,  Champaign. 
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Wednesday  p.  m. 


Paper,  What  to  Do  with  Our  Corn,  Z.  R.  Genung,  Rantoul:  address.  Clover,  Prof.  Joseph. 
Carter,  Champaign;  address,  Small  Fruits  for  Everybody,  Rev.  J.  R.  Reasoner,  Seymour; 
address.  Sanitary  Condition  of  Our  Homes,  Dr.  W.  F.  Burres.  Sidney. 

Wednesday  evening,  Cole's  Opera  House. 

Music.  Sidney  High  School  Orchestra,  under  Prof-  8.  H.  Robbins;  music,  piano.  Valse 
Brilliante.  MoszowskT,  Miss  Grace  Adams,  Champaign;  lecture.  The  Beauties  and  Wonders 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  profusely  illustrated  by  stereoptican  views.  Mrs.  W.  Bent 
Wilson,  Lafayette,  Ind.  This  was  the  grandest  evening's  entertainment  the  institute  ever 
enjoyed.    Stereoptican  views  by  Chas  Wilder,  Champaign. 

Thursday  a.  m. 

Address,  Farm  Telephones.  Geo.  F.  Bell,  Los  tan  t:  paper.  Sheep,  Care  and  Management, 
Robert  Wright,  Mahomet;  address.  Farm  Fences,  Dr.  J.  G.  Chambers,  S adonis;  paper. 
Poultry,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Abbott,  Mahomet,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Jos.  Carter,  who  answered 
all  the  discussion:  address  on  Judging  Corn  by  the  Score  Card;  J.  H.  Beagley.  Sibley. 
Resolutions,  etc.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  Isaac  S.  Raymond,  President.  Sid- 
ney; E.  O.  Chester.  Vice-President,  Champaign;  J  as.  A.  Hossack,  Secretary.  Champaign; 
Z.  It  Genung,  Treasurer,  Rantoul;  and  M.  A.  Dewey.  Urban  a;  J  as.  M.  Love,  Poilo;  C.  Dyer* 
Mahomet:  Edward  Sty  an,  Sadorus.  The  next  institute  will  be  held  at  Philo,  January  18-19, 
1900. 

Thursday  afternoon. 

This  session  was  under  the  management  of  the  Champaign  County  Housekeepers  Asso- 
ciation. Mrs.  H.  M.  Dun  lap,  President,  Savoy;  Mrs.  O.  H.  Swigart.  Secretary,  Champaign; 
music,  violin  and  piano.  Master  Eugene  Steele  and  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Sidney;  recitation. 
Miss  Oral  Bocock,  Sidney;  paper.  Some  of  the  Blessings  and  Needs  of  Farm  Houses,  Mrs. 
I.  S.  Raymond,  Sidney:  music,  violin  and  piano.  Master  Eugene  Steele  and  Miss  Hele* 
Smith;  address.  The  State  Domestic  Science  Association,  Mrs.  Jane  P.  Carter,  Champaign. 
The  following  two  papers  were  on  the  program:  Butter  Making  for  Profit,  Mrs.  Pawson. 
Delavan;  Domestic  Science  in  Our  Schools  and  State  Institutions  of  Learning,  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Swigart,  Champaign.  Unfortunately  for  the  institute  these  two  ladies  were  detained  in  a 
wreck  on  the  Wabash  R.  R.,  10  miles  distant;  fortunately  there  was  'no  one  injured.  Ad- 
dress. The  Needs  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Capt.  S.  Noble  King.  Bloom tngton.  Short 
addresses.  Farm  Fences,  E.  E.  Chester,  John  Love,  E.  O.  Chester  and  others.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  a  Domestic  Science  Club  was  organized  with  the  following  officers: 
President.  Mrs.  I.  S.  Raymond;  Secretary,  W.  T.  Simpson,  Sidney. 

Average  daily  attendance,  450;  cost  of  institute.  $63.25. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Taylorville  January  26-27,  1899.  Officers:  President, 
R.  J.  Stone.  Stonington;  secretary,  J.  W.  Hunter,  Owaneco. 

Program— Thursday,  January  26,  morning  session,  9:80. 

Prayer.  Rev.  Thompson;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  E.  Bach;  response,  R.  J.  Stone;  re- 
port of  secretary  and  treasurer;  report  of  committees. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30. 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music;  Is  the  Hedge  Fence  the  Farmer's  Friend  Today?"  opened 
by  S  C.  Wagener,  followed  by  Harry  Grundy  and  W.  T.  Baker;  Benefits  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, by  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield,  secretary  State  Farmers'  Institute;  Waste  on  the 
Farm,  opened  by  Murk  Sloman.  followed  by  C.  D.  Simpson,  V.  C.  Cloyd  and  Harry  Cheney; 
music:  How  Can  We  Best  Improve  Our  Soil?  opened  by  Charles  Bonnell.  followed  by  Thorn- 
ton Hunter,  Sylvester  Schrantz,  Ake  Evans  and  William  Bowersock. 

Evening  session.  7  o'clock. 

The  evening  session  will  be  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Evans,  of  Taylorville; 
music;  address.  Major  W.  T.  V and e veer;  recitation,  Miss  Maude  Temple;  essay.  Miss  Caro- 
line Simpson;  solo;  address,  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  Nellie  Kedzie.of  Peoria;  adjournment- 


Friday,  January  ST,  morning  session. 
Prayer,  Rev.  Greenwood:  music.  Sbonld  Onr 
William  Anderson.  Morrlsonvitle;  Robert  McAfee 

Central  discussion;  Poultry  on  the  Farm,  opened  by   Fred  Grundy.  Mrs.    Nettie  v.revii, 
olivia;  W.  S.  Kirkbridc.  Rosemunrt ;  Mrs.  L'se  Hrmlley.  Taylorvillei  diicu^ion,  Corn  Cul- 
ture, Prof.  A.  D.  Shamel,  Champaign;  discussion;  appointment  of  committees  on  nomina- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Afternoon  session. 

Music;  Raisin*-  and  Feeding  of  Swine,  opened  by  Fred  Ranking.  Athena;  Q.  I.  Simpson. 
Palmer;  J.  Hurvey  Scribner,  Moweaqua;  T.  B.  Hart,  EdinbiirKi  J  K  Hliarp.  Tnylurvlile; 
discussion:  Cattle  Raising  and  Feeding,  opened  by  E.  A.  Vandeveer,  R.  B.  Temple,  Taylor- 


discussion:  Cattle  Raising  and  Feeding,  opened  by  E.  A. 
Title;  E.  A.  Pontine.  Moweaqua;  Charles  Ebert,  Owaneoo 


Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year;  President.  Samuel  C.  Wagner.  Pans.;  secretary. 
(.  P.  Hart.  Bolivia;  treasurer.  W.  D.  Coffman,  Taylorvitle:  average  daily  attendance.  760; 
ost  of  institnte,  172.56. 


CLAKK  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Program— Thursday  evening.  Jan.  IB. 

Music.  Mason's  orchestra;  quartette. 
home  taleut;  prayer;  address  of  welcome; 
address.  Professor  P.  G.  Holden. 

Friday  morning. 

Address,  General  Farming.  P.  G.  Hol- 
den; paper.  Poultry,  Mrs.  Rose  Carrn. 
Us,  III. 

Afternoon  session. 

How  to  Improve  the  Grain  on  the 
Farm.  Joseph  Lute;  The  Hen  as  a  Factor 
on  the  Farm,  H.  P.  I.owry.  Martinsville; 

Friday  evening. 

Music;  address.  Human  Progress.  Prof. 
E.  W.  Kemp.  Terre  Haute.  Ind.:  music. 

Saturday  morning. 

Music:  How  to  Maintain  the  Fertility 
of  the  Soil.  J.  B.  Sbeaply;  The  Cream 
Separator,  William  Dlttman. 

Saturday  afternoon. 

Music;  The  Propagation  of  Fruit,  Aus- 
tin Sweet;  Floral  Culture,  Mrs.  Mora  Nich- 
ols. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President.  J.  W.  Adams.   HcKeen.  111.;  J.  W.  Adams. 

y.  J.  A.  Sweet,  Marshall;  average  dally  attendance,  100:  cost  of  instito 


CLAY  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Flora,  November  ££-23, 1898. 
Officers.— President.  Joseph  Peak,  Flora;  secretary,  A.  E.  ShlDn.  Flora. 

Program.— November  28-28, 1898.— Fore- 


ioy:  TIn-  ( 
rflt  la.  Mi 


to  2:00  p.  m..  Poultry  and  Products, 

.".Mi.  leader:  (iisctisnion.  2:00  n>  2:00 
lint  are  the  I!e»t  Paying  Products  of 
nil  NuteSeftnn.  leader;  dim-u-sion: 
i:00p.  m„  Drainage,  Win.  Landwebr, 


Second  Day.-Mornlng  acaaioo. 
9:00  a.  m.  The  Fruit  Question.  Capt. 
Longworlb.  Cant.  Hanon.  Capt.  John  Har- 

rell.  leaders:  ilisous'lon;  11:00  to  12:00  a. 
m..  organisation;  election  of  officers. 

Afternoon. 

1:00  to  2:00  p.  m.  essay.  Sunshine  aud 
Shadowsof  Farm  T.:f».  Misa  Sl.'Hst  Ram- 
sey: discussion;  2:00  to  3:00  p.  m..  The 
Stoek"  tjue-i.ioti.  i-iitl":.-.  Tims.  Pierce:  hoes. 
James  Mcllvane;  sheeD,  S.  Neely;  dis- 
cussion; 3:00  to  t;0Q  p.  m,.  Maintenance  of 
Farm    Fertility,  W.  H.    Jackson,    leader; 


CLINTON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  annua]  meeting  was  held  at  Carlyle.  December  9-10.  1898. 

Officers. -President.  J.  T.  Dooncwald.  Carlyle;  secretary.  M.  P.  Murray,  Carlyle. 

Program.— December  9- in,  1808. -Friday  afternoon 

1:30  p.m. .music:  1:10  p.  m..  Farming  a«  an  Occupation.  Mr.  M.  P.Murray;  2:15  p.m., 
PoU::ry  nn  the  Farm.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Custcl.  Hn-y,  111.:  di-oisjion,  John  H.  IVti-rson;  3:00  p.m. 
H ii iv  ami  When  In  Sow  Cioi  er.  llerliard  lli>l:i:i'ave;  di^cn^ion.  Alr-s.  Koch  no  and  Simiuei 
Norman,  (jr.:  ;t:30  |i.  m  .  **■!■  ,-Tioiiof  n  Herd  ,,i  Co'.v,  i,,r  Hairy  Purpose*  v;..  brrcdiiiK  for 
Beef,  Wm.  Hofsomcr;  dlgeaaalon,  Ralph  Hfrachfeld  ami  Jacob  Specbt;  adjournment 

.„..  .,..»„.„,..  Benefits  and   Best  Methods  of  Spraying.  Berry  Ford,  E.  S. 

yMndduv:    ]0:]0n.    in  .  Ctilrivalion    ..f    SiiikII    Pniil,    John    Boles:    1,-eneral 

disL'iis.-iou:  10:30:..  m  .  Kni-hitf of  Sn.ia  [Jeatui  vs.  Stock  I'm*  and  I  :!over.  Memphis  ( Yucker: 
discus™. n.  Th.irnaJi.il. in--.  , I  vim  Burton  Ennl  James  Po.<ov:  11:10  a  til.,  lieneill.s  ■..[  an  Agri- 
cultural Education.  E.  E.  Van  Clevc;  general  discussion;  adjournment. 

Saturday  afternoon. 

1:30  p.  m.,  murlc;  1:10  p.m.,  Education  vs.  Wealth  as  an  Element  for  [be  Improvement 
of  Society,  hy  Hun.  Joseph  E.  Miller;  2:30  B-  rn..  recilatiuii.  Clara  llnrv;  2:10  p.  m..  address, 
Prof.  S.  A.  r'orhes.  of  Die  Illinois  ti into  Uuiyorsity,  The  Economic.  Control  of  the  Chinch 
Bug:  4:00  p.  m.T  question  box.  , 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  J.  T.  DonnewaM.  Carlyle;  secretary, 
Memphis  Crocker,  Carlyle;  treasurer.  John  J.  Nowkirk,  Carlyle:  average  daily  attendance. 
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COLES  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting:  was  held  at  Charleston,  October  27-28,1898.  Officers:  President,  C~ 
R.  Doty,  Charleston;  Secretary,  J.  P.  Jones,  Charleston. 

Program,  first  session,  9:90  a.  m„  October  27, 1886. 

Music;  address  of  welcome.  Chas.  S.  Wiley:  response,  Pres.  C.  R.  Doty;  music;  paper,. 
Leak 8  on  the  Farm,  Thornton  Ashbrook;  solo,  Miss  Bessie  Ricketts;  adjourn  for  dinner. 

Second  session,  1:36  p.  m. 

Music;  Economical  Feeding  of  Swine  for  Market.  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens,  111,;  duet. 
Miss  Bessie  Ricketts;  Practical  Corn  Culture,  James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind.;  music. 

Third  session,  9:00  a.  m.,  Friday,  October  28. 

Music;  paper.  Clover,  Fred  H.  Rankin;  solo,  Miss  Bessie  Ricketts;  Co-operation  Among 
Farmers,  Joseph  Coombes,  Areola,  111.;  election  of  officers ;  adjourn  for  dinner. 

Fourth  session,  1:30  p.  m. 

Music:  How  a  Boy  Can  Buy  a  Farm  and  Pay  for  It  by  His  Own  Exertions,  James  Riley; 
music;  The  Farmers  and  Their  Interests.  Mrs.  Ada  J.  Hall;  solo.  Miss  Mary  McCrory; 
paper,  Mrs.  Helen  Walker;  paper,  The  Influence  of  Home,  Mrs.  D.  C.  James,  Bushton,  111.; 
song,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  audience. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year— President,  Thornton  Ashbrook.  Charleston;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  T.  L.  Endsley,  Charleston. 

Average  daily  attendance,  300.    Cost  of  institute,  S5U.85. 


COOK  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  Cook  County  Farmers'  Institute  was  organized  at  Chicago,  February  15, 1897.  The 
first  institute  meetings  were  held  March  24,  25  and  26. 1897— the  first  two  days  in  the  Live 
Stock  Exchange  Hall,  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  the  last  day  at  Willard  Hall  in  the  Woman's 
Temple,  Chicago.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  Jonathan  Periam;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Lindemann;  Executive  Committee,  Charles  H.  Dolton, 
Andrew  Dunning  and  W.  R.  Goodwin,  Jr. 

The  second  annual  institute  meeting  was  held  at  Barrington.  March  8  and  9, 1898,  under 
the  management  of  the  following  officers:  President.  Jonathan  Periam;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Charles  J.  Lindemann;  Superintendent,  B.  H.  Sodt.  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee.   The  attendance  was  very  fair  considering  the  cold  weather  and  chilly  winds  prevailing. 

The  third  annual  institute  meeting  was  held  at  Palatine.  February  17  and  18, 1899,  under 
the  management  of  the  following  officers:  President,  Jonathan  Periam;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Charles  J.  Lindemann.  The  meeting  was  fairly  well  attended  and  some  excel- 
lent papers  read.  Attention  is  called  to  those  recommended  to  be  printed  in  this  report* 
via.:  "Farm  and  School"  and  "The  Silo." 

The  following  constitution  was  adopted: 

Constitution  of  the  Cook  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Article  1. 

Section  1.    This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Cook  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

I  2.  The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  dissemination  of  correct  and  advanced 
information  regarding  the  various  departments  of  agriculture  and  the  promotion  of  social 
intercourse  among  its  members. 

I  8.  The  officers  and  members  of  this  institute  shall,  in  every  way  possible,  assist  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  Congressional  District  Institutes. 

Article  2. 

Section  1.  Any  resident  of  Cook  County  engaged  in  farming  or  interestedlin  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  may  become  a  member  of  this  institute  by  filing  his  name,  accompanied  by 
a  membership  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  with  the  Secretary- 

I  2.  Only  duly  enrolled  members  of  this  institute  shall  have  the  right  to  hold  office  or  to 
vote,  but  all  general  discussions  shall  be  open  to  every  one  present;  limited,  when  necessary 
by  any  reasonable  restrictions  the  presiding  officer  may  deem  wise  to  impose. 
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Article  8. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  organization  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committe  of  five,  of  which  the  president  and  secre- 
tary shall  be  members. 

2  2.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen, 

I  3.    The  election  oi  officers  shall  take  place  at  the  annual  meeting. 

I  4.  The  officers  of  this  institute  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  such 
officers  and  the  president  shall,  in  addition  thereto,  when  occasion  requires  it,  represent 
this  association  at  any  meetings  of  the  presidents  of  the  Cook  County  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts and  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  counties  comprising  the  Seventh  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District. 

1  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  send  each  year  a  list  of  the  members  of  this 
institute  to  the  Director  of  the  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station,  the  Secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders  Association,  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Dairyman's  Association,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commission- 
ers, with  the  request  that  the  bulletins  and  the  annual  reports  of  these  institutions  be  sent 
to  these  members. 

2  6.  The  special  duties  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  as  follows:  To  determine 
upon  the  number  of  meetings  for  each  year,  places  and  times  of  holding  the  same,  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  program  for  said  meeting*,  and  to  look  carefully  after  all  details  bearing 
upon  the  success  of  such  gatherings.  The  executive  committee  -hall  also  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  three  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  annual  meeting,  carefully  examine  the 
treasurer's  books  and  vouchers,  and  report  fully  at  the  annual  meeting  the  result  of  such 
investigation.  The  executive  committee  shall  look  after  every  business  detail  in  tue  man- 
agement of  the  institute,  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for. 

Article  4. 

Section  1.  This  institute  shall  hold  annually,  the  exact  time  and  date  to  be  determined 
by  ihe  executive  committee,  a  two  days'  meeting,  and  such  other  gatherings  during  the  year 
as  the  executive  committee  may  consider  the  interests  of  the  association  demand. 

I  2.  The  consideration  of  the  following  business  matters  shall  always  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  program  of  the  annual  meeting;  a  full  report  of  the  Institute's  treasurer;  a  report 
of  the  executive  committee  as  an  auditing  committee,  and  upon  any  other  matters  they  may 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Institute,  and  the  election  of  officers. 

I  3.  So  far  as  practicable  the  regular  meetings  of  this  Institute  shall  be  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county. 

I  4.  In  all  questions  of  parliamentary  usage,  not  decided  by  the  constitution  or  by-laws, 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  authority. 

Article  5 

Section  1.  At  any  regular  meeting  of  this  Institute,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  this  constitu- 
tion may  be  altered  or  amended. 

I  2.  All  amendments  to  the  constitution  must  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  in  writing. 

Adopted,  February  17, 1899. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  was  as  follows: 

Friday,  February  17, 1899.    Morning  session  at  9  o'clock. 

Music,  organization;  prayer,  Rev  F.  B.  Hardin;  address  of  welcome,  Mayor  H.  C.  Bat- 
term  an  n;  response.  Jonathan  Peri  am,  President;  miscellaneous  business,  election  of  officers 
and  delegates;  Agricultural  Education.  H.F.  Thurston,  Ed.  Farmers*  Review;  Agricultural 
Literature,  Miller  Pervis,  Ed.  Farmers'  Voice;  discussions  in  order  after  each  paper;  ad- 
journment to  1  o'clock. 

Afternoon  session  at  1  o'clock. 

Music;  Home  Making,  Mrs.  Alice  Lloyd,  Glenn  Ellyn,  111.;  Silo,  H.  D.  Hughes.  Antioch, 
111.:  Neighborhood  Clubs,  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Gibbs,  Associate  Ed.  Farmers1  Review;  music; 
A  Small  Flock  of  Poultry.  W.  B.  Lloyd,  Ed.  Farm,  Field  and  Fireside;  Care  of  Horses.  G. 
M.  Bauder.  Mgr.  Flagg's  Stock  Farm,  Palatine;  Questions  from  the  Question  Box;  adjourn- 
ment to  7:30  o'clock. 

Evening  session  at  7:30  o'clock. 

Literary  program  by  pupils  of  public  school,  W.  L.  Smyser.  Principal;  adjournment  to 
Saturday,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

Saturday,  February  18, 1899;  morning  session  at  9  o'clock. 

Music  j  Shade  Trees  on  the  Farm.  W.  B.  Schaeffer,  Long  Grove.  111. ;  Pigeons,  C.  D. 


Afternoon  semlon  at  1  o'clock. 

Music;  The  Farm  and  the  School.  C.  W.  Fsrr,   Ass] 
Schools;  Somn  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Q.  A,  Lytle.  V.  8,.  uuninnien  mainwiur,  ^mca«ui 
music;  Coot  County  Dairy  Interests.  S.  Hill,   Secretary  Slilk  Shippers  Union;  Relation  of 

Sook  County  Farmers  to  the  Proposed  Greater  Chicago.  ('.  8,  Cutting,  Esq..  Austin,  111.; 
uestiona  from  the  Question  Box. 
Officers  elected  for  the  enaui 
-Chicago;  Secretary  and  Treasur 

Average  daily  attendance,  200.    Cost  of  institute,  153.50. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Officers;    Presl- 
imson:  secretary.  J.  a.  mil.  noninson. 

..... ,    and  Wednesday, 

Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1,  1899. 


9;30—  Duet,  by  Apear  Bros.: 
address,  by  President  Keinoehl; 
and  Feeding  Steers,  H.  N.  Kichey;  ques- 
tion box. 

Afternoon  session. 

1:00— Music,  conducted  by  Harlin  Cor- 
ral 1;  Sheep  Husbandry,  John  Taylor;  Do- 


E  re  nine  session. 
7:3 
by   Hi 


:30— Duett.  by  ApgarBi 

"-        •■--'-     frjniTilp;    ' 


Bother  with  Flowers!  Miss  (irace  Bale* 
Trimble. 

Second  day. 

9:30— Music;  How  to  Judge  the  Dairy 
and  Beef  Animals,  Air.  Horn  aid,  of  War- 
renton.  111.;  Poultry  for  Profit,  by  Rose 
Carr,  of  Lis.  III.;  question  box;  election  of 
officers. 

Afternoon  session/ 

1:10— Drainage,  by  Hon.  E.  Callahan; 
suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  Institute 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year; 
President.  U,  K.  Tempieton:  secretary,  J. 
A.  Hill,  Koljinson;  treasurer.  John  D.  Trim- 
ble, Trimble. 

Average  dally  attendance.  100;  cost'of  institute,  mOO. 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


- ™ -,----- .-mMmAP.J 

1.  VaniTiy,  Toledo 

PrOKvsm— Thursday.  January  26,  fl.  n.m" 
Call  of  meeting  to  order  by  the  presl" 
dent;  prayer.  Rev.  M.  P.  Ault.  Toledo; 
opening  address,  Hon.  D.  B.  Green.  To- 
ledo; response.  J.  E.  Williams,  Timothy; 
mnaic:  Be  Temperate.  Mrs.  J.  N.  Barker. 
Bradbury  and  Mrs.  James  Dryden.  Neojta; 
discussion  :The  Advantage  of  Sheep  on 
the  Farm,  W.  8.  Emerlch,  Casey;  discus- 
sion; All-Purpose  Horses  on  the  Farm,  D. 
D.  Judson.  Toledo,  and  C.  T.  Grant,  Brad- 
bury: discussion;  music;  The  Best  Cattle 
on  the  Farm.  Charles  I.  Brown.  Neoga: 
discussion;  adjourn  for  dinner. 

Thursday  afternoon,  1:11  o'clock. 


eeting  to  order  by  the  presl- 
Pubflc  P— s "-■■-  '" 


dent;  music:  Public  Roads  and  What  We 
Shall  do  for  Them.  F.  D.  Voris.Neosra.ond 
Ellas  W.  McPherson,  Trills;  discussion; 
Rotation  of  Crops.  J.  M.  Holllngswortb, 
Ridge  Farm,  president  of  the  Edear  Coun- 
ty Farmers'  Institute:  discussion;  music; 
Market  Gardening,  Nat  Neece,  Greenup; 
discussion;  adjourn  toTp  m. 

,.„., 1.  5uta  BosrmML  .m~ 

Alvah  Huffman;  music;  Relation  of 
Schools  to  the  Farming  Interests.  Morton 
Brewer;  general  discussion;  recitation. 
Lulu  Delp  and  Mary  Pennington;  music; 
essay,  School  Observation  Work  as  Related 
to  the  Farm.  Bonny  Brady;  recitation, 
Dora  Ward  and  Ethel  Morrison:  essay. The 

a    r,     a  Necessity   for     School     Libraries.    Grace 

P.  G.    Bowman.  Duensing;  music;   benediction,  Rev.  J.  B. 

Howard. 
Friday.  January  27.  B:00  a.  m. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  president:  prayer,  Rev.  D.  D.  Judson.  Toledo:  music:  Waste 
onths  Farm.  John  Cunningham,  Greenup;  discussidii:  Apiary.  Clinton  Swlrliard,  Bradbury; 
William  Wi.lld'i',  Woodbury,  and  J.  !>.  Norritez,  NeoKa;  ili»cus9ii>n;  music;  Huw  to  Keen  the 
Boys  on  the  Farm.  C.  C.  Baker.  Munlrone.  anil  Eli  B  "    "        "  " 

Btitute  Work.  D.  H.  Shank.  Paris;  adjourn  to  1:30  p. 
Friday  afternoon.  1;B0  o'clock. 
Call  W  order  by  president;  music:  Fruits  on  the 

discussion;  Floriculture,  Miss  Lizzie  Tin  key.  Janes — ..  --  -     . 

cusslon;  music;  Capital  and  Labor,    Rev.  J.  W.   Seoles.  Martinsville:  discusmuui  uvmnin 
Economy.  Mrs.  Ell  Delp.  Vevay  Park,  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Park.  Woodbury. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year;    President.  P.  J.  Bowman.  Greenup;  secretary.  A.  H.  Yan- 
.„.,    .      -  Mrs.  Mollle  E.  Kridga.  Toledo;  average  dally  attendance,  *l»;  cost 
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DEKALB  COUNTY  PARMEES'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  DeKalb.  February  1-2. 1S99. 

OOoerB.— President,  H.  B.  Qnrler.  DeKalb;  secretary.  B.  F.  Wymu,  Syca 

Program —Wednesday,  February  1.— 
Morning  Session.— 10  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Dr.  Crane:  address  of  welcome. 
Mayor  Townsend;  Small  Farms  More 
Profitable  Than  Largs  Ones,  Warren 
Weeden.  MnyQeld:  discussion. 

Afternoon  session. 

The  Future  of  Hone  Breeding.  J.  H. 
Ryan.  7.  S„  Sycamore;  discussion;  Agri- 
cultural  Education.  Prof.  Davenport.  Dean 
and  Director  of  Agriculture.  Champaign, 
III.;  dleusstonr  Talk  on  Cuba.  W.  B. 
O'Neill. 

Wednesday  evening. 

Piano  solo.  Miss  Alberta  Hills:  bus 
■olo,  George  Dutton;  talk  on  educational 
Inei.  Prof.  J.  N.Adee;  vocal  solo.  Marie 
Garvey;  recitation.  Miss  Emily  Waterman; 
whistling  solo.  Miss  Zaida  Brown.  DeKalb; 
recitation,  Miss  Helen  Watson:  song,  male 
quartette:  electricity  illustrated.  John 
Glldden.  DeKalb;  recitation.  Miss   Fannie  H   B  gub,.er. 


B.  F.  Wyuan. 


Ahem;  recitation.  Sanford  Holeomb;  reci- 
tation. Marie  Qarvey;  vocal  solo;  MIhi 
Huldah  Kylen.  DeKalb. 

Thursday.  February  2.— Morning  Ses- 
sion. -9:30  o'clock. 

Feeding  for  Profit.  Prof.  Davenport: 
discussion:  Milk  Shipping.  S.  Hill,  Chi- 
cago. Secretary  Milk  Shippers'  Union;  dus 
cuss  ion. 

Afternoon  session.  1  o'clock. 

Mistakes  in  the  Dairy.  H.  B.  Qnrler, 
DeKalb;  dlscuslou:  Poultry  on  the  Farm, 
F.  M.  Hunger.  DeKalb;  discussion;  Horti- 
culture. With  Object  Lessons  In  Grafting. 
J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon.  President  Northern 
Illinois  Horticultural  Association;  Discun- 

Offlcera  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
President  H.  O.  Whitman.  Sycamore; 
Secretary   and    treasurer,  B.  F.    Wimin. 

Average  daily  attendance  300:  cost  of 
Institute  163.60. 
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DEWITT  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Clinton.  January  11,  12. 13, 1800. 

Officers.— President,  G.  T.  Miller,  Marora;  secretary,  Prank  W.  Cline,  Clinton. 

Program.— First  day,  January  11,  morning  session.— 10  o'clock. 

Prayer.  Rev.  W.  A.  Hunter;  music,  Leggett  Orchestra.  Wapella;  address  of  welcome, 
W.  S.  Harrold.  Wapella;  response.  President  C.  Y.  Miller,  Maroa;  report  of  Committee  on 
Program,  C.  M.  Hart  sock;  report  of  Committee  on  Finance,  Samuel  Newell;  music.  Leggett 
Orchestra,  Wapella;  How  to  Raise  Corn,  by  DeWitt  county  farmers,  led  by  Isaiah  Jackson, 
Clinton;  H.  C.  Cline.  Clinton;  J.  H.  North.  DeWitt;  Otis  Haskins,  Weldon. 

Afternoon.  1:90  o'clock. 

Music,  Autoharp  duet.  Misses  Olive  May,  Flora  Fenner;  recitation.  Miss  Myra  Run- 
die.  Clinton;  address.  Horticulture.  Henry  Augustine.  Normal;  general  disouRsion.led  by 
J.  L.  Morrow,  Clinton:  music,  vocal  aolo,  Eddie  Day;  address,  Clover  Culture.  Fred  H.  Ran- 
kin, Athens;  general  discussion,  led  by  James  Watson;  paper,  Miss  Kate  Weld;  address, 
Points  on  Pork,  J.  H.  Rankin;  general  discussion,  led  by  James  M.  Jeffreys,  E.  L.  Hoffman. 

Evening,  7:30  o'clock. 

Music,  piano  duet,  Grace  and  Lorin  Nicolai;  paper,  The  Farmers  in  History,  Charles  R. 
Adair,  Clinton;  prize  recitations  by  DeWitt  county  farmer  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of 
age;  first  prize  $5.  second  $3,  third  82;  music,  vocal  duet,  Miss  Kate  Carey,  Ona  Hull. 

Second  day,  January  12, 10  a.  m. 

Prayer,  Rev.  Father  Dooling,  Clinton;  music,  piano  solo,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hunter;  paper. 
Curing  Pork,  Mrs.  J.  H.  North,  DeWitt;  general  discussion,  led  by  John  O' Conn  el.  Leroy; 
music,  vocal  solo.  Miss  Mabel  Watson,  Clinton;  paper.  How  to  Make  Farming  Profitable, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Oglevee,  Clinton;  general  discussion,  led  by  Findley  Borders,  W.  S.  Harrold. 

Afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. 

Music,  piano  duet,  Mrs.  Lola  Kinnamon,  Miss  Delia  May Qecture,  Domestic  Economy. 
Mrs.  Nellie  8.  Kedzie,  Peoria;  music,  vocal  solo.  Miss  Maude  Wheeler:  recitation;  address. 
Benefits  Derived  from  Organization  and  Cooperation  of  Farmers,  Alex  Keady,  Normal; 

feneral  discussion,  led  by  Hon.  John  Cusey.  Farmer  City;  Cattle  and  Stock  Raising  for 
llinois,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester;  general  discussion,  led  by  J.  M.  Cline,  Clinton,  Warrick 
Jones,  Midland  City. 

Evening.  7:30  o'clock. 

Music.  Rohm's  orchestra;  recitation.  Margaret  Jordan.  Wapella;  address,  A  Problem  of 
the  Farmer,  E.  B.  Bentley,  principal  Clinton  schools:  music,  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  W.  C.  White; 
recitation,  Miss  Ida  Scott;  address.  General  Talk  to  Farmers. 

Third  day,  January  18, 10  a.  m. 

Prayer,  Rev.  E.  A.  Oilliland;  music,  piano  solo.  Miss  Ollie  Day;  paper,  Width  of  Public 
Highways.  N.  M.  Barnett;  general  discussion.  O.  C.  Ives,  Wapella,  I.  S,  Swearingen,  Wapel- 
la; music,  Johnson  Male  Quartette;  paper,  Miss  Trophy  Wright;  song.  Gertrude  Col  well; 
recitation,  Miss  Ella  May;  paper.  If  I  Were  a  Farmer,  Dr.  A.  E.  Campbell. 

Afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. 

Music,  piano  solo,  Miss  Mabel  Jones  {recitation,  Miss  Mattie  Barclay;  music,  vocal  solo, 
Miss  Flossie  Hoyt;  prize  essays  by  DeWitt  county  farmers'  wives;  recitation.  Miss  Icie 
Foley;  music,  vocal  solo,  J.  W.  McPherson;  auction  sale  of  exhibits. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  president,  Finley  Borders,  Clinton;  secretary, 
Frank  W.  Cline,  Clinton;  treasurer,  Chas.  Walker.  Clinton. 

Average  daily  attendance  200,  cost  of  institute  $237.14. 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 
FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  THIRTEENTH  DIBTRCCT. 

Arcola,  III.,  Jan.  19,  20,  21, 1890. 

Officers.— Director,  S.  Noble  KIdb.  Bloomiagtoi. 

Officers. -Director  Thirteenth  district.  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomlngton:   president.  Joseph 
Hemingway,  Areola;  secretary,  Joseph  Coombe.  Areola. 

Program.— Thursday,  Jan.  19.  isw 

Morning  session,  9  o'clock. 

Music,  by    the   Arcola  Band;   prayer. 


... .)   11:10,    Dlaadvai  tag. is 

and  Hindrances  to  Farmers.  J.   F.  Bouck. 
Arcotai  remarks  and  questions;   12;00,  ad- 


Afternoon  session.  1:00  o'clock. 

1:00.— Music  by  the  band;  1:10.  Song, 
Quartette:  1  =  20  to  2:00.  paper.  Preservation 
of  Soils.  Prof.  B.  F.  Stayroates.  Clinton. 
Ill.;Z:00toI:4D.  paper.  Sheep.  R.  H.  Bell. 
Decatur;  remarks  by  sheep  raisers,  M.  D. 
Bartholomew.  John.  Vellum.  J.  B.  Aren- 
halt.  Joseph.  Hemmfngway,  and  others; 
-  — ,  to  3:30.  paper.  Small  Frults.J.  W.  " 

iy,  Atwood;  1:10  to  4:00,  My  Eiperien 


u.— 7:30,  entertainment, 


s;  prayer. 


Rev.  J.  W.  EcLman;  9:10  to  9:(0.  paper.  A  Joseph  Coombe. 

Week's  Routine  in  a  Farmer's  Home.  Miss 

Maude  Hall;  1:40  to  10:10,  paper.  Butter  Making.  Mm.  Wm.  lies,  Camargo:  10:10  to  11:00.  Ex- 
perience with  Poultry,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Chandler.  Bourbon:  Mrs.  George  Pfeffer.  Arcola;  Mrs. 
Wm.  lies.  Camargo:' 11:00  to  11:30.  paper.  Potatoes— Varieties  anj  Culture.  L.  S.Spencer, 
Pesotum;  11:30  to  111:00,  question. 

Afternoon  session.  1:00  o'clock. 

Music. by  band:  aong. quartette:  l:lMo2, paper.  Domestic  Economy. Mrg.Nellle  S.  Kedzle, 
Peoria,  111.;  2:00  to  3:30.  paper.  Health  by  Good  Living.  Mrs.  S.  Kohli-  King,  of  Bloomlngton , 
III.:  organization  of  cooking  club:  U:00  to  a: JO.  paper.  iVhat  can  I!n  l>one  to  Lessen  the  Tolls 
of  a  Parmer's  Wife  and  Make  Home  More  Attractive.  Mrs.  F.  A.  McCarty.  Filson,  III.;  3:30  to 
1:00.  paper.  Horse  Breeding.  George  Williams.  Athens,  HI.;  adjournment:  7:00,  music,  gong. 

Evening  session.— Success  on  the  Farm,  Fred  Rankin,  Athena.  111. 

Saturday,  January  21. 1899.  morning  session,  9:00  o'clock. 

Ic  by  the  band;  song;  prayer.  Rev.  Wm.   Luce;   paper.  Illinois  Farmers'  Insti- 

.......  .-    .....      ...  j  ......  . ..    -.r.5  co-nipogitjc-n.  and  Nutritive 

.  ....j,  paper.  Stalks  as   Fen  Misers 

_ _..,.. _ .. rsity  of   Illinois  IsSI  and  1B99,  Prof. 

P.  Q  Holden.  Champaign ;  11:15  to  11:45.  Importance  of  Good  Seed.  James  0.  Toland.  Hum- 
bolt:  remarks  and  questions;  adjournment. 

Afternoon  session.  1:00  o'clock. 

1:00.  music  by  band;  song:  1:10  to  1:30.  election  of  officer" 
Pork.  Fred  Rankin.  Athens,  111.:  remarks,  W.  B.  Chandler, 
cola,  and  others;  2:00  to  4:00,  sale  of  products:  adjournment. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President,  J.  F.  Brock.  Areola:  secretary.  Joseph 
Coombe.  Arcola.  treasurer,  John  Burky,  Areola. 

Average  attendance.  BOO:  cost  of  Institute.  1120. 


tote,  Col.  Charles  F.  Mills.  Springfield;  9:45  to  10:30,  paper.  The  C 
Value  of  Foods.  1'rot.  H.  S.  flrindley.  Champaign:  10:30  to  U:15.  pi 
and  Different  Depths  of  Cultivation  of  Corn  at  the  University  of   1 
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Annual  meeting  held  at  Wheaton  January  25-26. 1899.  Officers:  President,  C.  D.  Bart- 
lett, Bartlett;  secretary.  Royal  T.  Morgan,  Wheaton. 

Program— Wednesday,  January  25, 10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Prayer,  Rev.  D.  M.  Tompkins;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  J.  S.  Peironnet;  response,  C. 
D.  Clara;  president's  address.  0.  D.  Bartlett;  secretary's  report,  R.  T.  Morgan;  treasurers 
report.  James  McKee;  recitation.  Miss  Grace  Stover;  Practical  Corn  Culture,  illustrated, 
James  Riley,  Ind.;  discussion,  D.  D.  Barnard,  Lisle;  E.  B.  Howe,  Wheaton. 

Afternoon  session,  1:15. 

Vocal  music,  Edith  Hope,  Waterman;  Mistakes  on  Onr  Dairy  Farms.  H.  B.  Gurler, 
DeKalb;  discussion,  George  Fischer,  Addison;  E.  J.  W.  Diets.  Downer's  Grove;  recitation. 
Miss  Grace  Stover;  Farmers'  Proapects  in  the  Near  Future,  Mrs.  Sara  Steenbcrg,  Chicago; 
discussion,  Mrs.  M.  Slusser,  Downer's  Grove;  George  Patrick,  Wheaton. 

Thursday,  January  26,  9:30  a.  m. 

Music.  Addison  String  Band:  prayer.  Rev.  George  Wood:  Drainage  and  Country  Roads, 
S.  T.  K.  Prime.  Dwight;  discussion,  William  Hammerschmidr,  Lombard;  H.  C.  Middaugh, 
Clarendon  Hill*;  recitation.  Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago;  What  Shall  We  do  with  Our  Feed. 
M.  B.  Lester.  River  Grove;  song,  The  Farmer's  Home,  Addison  chorus;  Feeding  Cattle  and 
Pigs.  W.  F.  Franzen,  Bensenville;  Commercial  Side  of  Dairying,  D.  W.  Wilson.  Elgin;  dis- 
cussion, Charles  Pierce.  Meacham;  Will  Patrick.  Swift. 

Afternoon  session.  1:15. 

Music,  Addison  String  Band;  Sanitary  Management  of  Swine,  James  Riley,  Indiana; 
discussion,  H.  G.  Savage.  Wairenville;  John  Christie,  Wheaton;  Diseases  of  Domestic  Ani- 
mals Communicable  to  Man.  Dr.  Fry.  Naperville:  The  Horse.  Eugene  Coleman,  Wayne;  ad- 
dress. ex-Governor  Hoard.  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wisconsin;  recitation,  Mr*.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago; 
song*  The  Farmer's  Joy.  Addison  chorus;  Home  Making.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lloyd,  Glen  Ellyn. 

Evening  session.  Thursday,  January  26, 7:30. 

Music,  Wheaton  orchestra;  recitation,  Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago;  Sanitation  of  the 
Home.  Dr.  (!.  W.  Oleson,  Lombard;  address,  Hon.  C.  Porter  Johnson,  Chicago;  music, 
Wheaton  orchestra;  Our  Native  Song  Birds.  Hon.  John  W.  Leonard,  Wheaton;  vocal  music, 
Edith  Hope  Waterman,  Whearon;  recitation.  Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago;  Choosing  the 
Best  Things,  Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Ballou,  Wheaton;  music,  Wheaton  orchestra. 

Friday,  January  27,  9:30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Music,  J.  McAuliffe's  orchestra.  Chicago;  prayer.  Rev.  F.  V.  Moslander,  Wheaton;  Rural 
Schools,  A.  D.  Curran.  Yorkville;  The  Farm  and  the  School,  Charles  Fan*.  Chicago;  recita- 
tion. Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago;  What  Common  Schools  Have  Done  for  Our  Country.  R. 
T.  Morgan,  Wheaton:  music.  J.  McAuliffe's  orchestra,  Chicago;  Books,  Jona  Piper,  Wiscon- 
sin; recitation.  Miss  Grace  Stover. 

Afternoon  session,  1:16. 

Music.  J.  McAuliffe's  orchestra,  Chicago;  election  of  officers;  miscellaneous  business; 
Pioneer  Days  in  Illinois,  W.  R.  Hench.  Dundee:  address,  Prof.  Marvin  Quackinbush;  The 
Sunny  Side  of  a  Farmer's  Life,  David  Givler.  Naperville;  report  of  superintendents  of  ex- 
hibits: music.  J.  McAuliffe's  orchestra.  Chicago. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  D.  Bartlett,  Bartlett;  secretary. 
Royal  T.  Morgan.  Wheaton;  treasurer,  James  W.  McKee,  Eola;  average  daily  attendance, 
600;  cost  of  institute.  1124.75. 


EDGAR    COUNTY    FARMERS*    INSTITUTE    AND    CONGRESSIONAL 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  NINETEENTH  DISTRICT, 

PARIS,  ILLINOIS,  JANUARY  17,  18,  19,  1899. 


Program— Tuesday,   January    IT.  IBM. 
Morning  oessien.  10  o'clock. 
Haste;  prayer:  welcome  address.Meyor 
t.    o_.t„.   -jj — ,_  ThB  Nineteenth 


i.  J.  M.  Boilings  worth;  re- 

Kn  oi  secretary.  Mrs.  Mary    Fell;    The 
itional  Farmers'  Congress.  J.  P.  Jones. 

Afternoon  session.  1:30  o'clock. 

Music;  The  Farmer's  Orchard.  H. 
Augustine,  Normal:  discussion;  Some  Ex- 
perience* In  tin-  Cure  ami  r„)i|yol|.>[iof 
an  Old  Orchard.  H.  A.  Aldrich.  Neoga: 
discussion;  music;  paper,  topic  of  his  own 
■election.  B.  O.  Curtis,  Peris:  discussion. 


Robinson;  music;  sililros.  Fellowship 
Among  Farmers.  James  R.  Miller,  grand 
secretary  I.  O.    O.  F.,  Syringfleld;  music. 

Wednesday.  January  IS.  1S99,  8;D0  a.  m. 

Meeting  of  delegates  and  workers  for 
reports  and  discussion. 

B:30a.m. 

Music;  prayer;  Condensed  Agricul- 
tural Products.  W.  J.  Jutkina.  Effingham 

Mrs.  Rose  Carr.  Lis;  discussion;  music; 
address.  The  Illinois  Fanners'  Institute. 
Superintendent  Charles  F.  Mills,  Sprlng- 

Afternoon  session.  1 :30  o'clock. 

Management  of  Swine.  William  Wll-  Mrs  Marv  Fell. 

■on.  Crawford  county;  W.  E.  Neal.  Law- 
rence county;  discussion:  A  Renter's  Corn  Crop.  L.  H.  Jones,  Garland;  Corn IGrowing.  Prof. 
P.  Q.  Holden.  Urban.;  discussion. 

Women's  section. 

Poultry  on  the  Farm,  Mrs  Rose  Carr,  Lis;  discussion;  Butter  Making,  Mrs.  Humrlo- 
bonse.  Edgar:  discussion;  Bread,  a  farmer's  wife,  discussion. 

Evening  session,  1:10  o'clock. 

Music:  address,  Our  Agricultural  College.  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden.  State  University;  mnsle; 
address.  Domestic  Science.  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Eedile.  Bradley  Poly  then  le  Institute.  Peoria;  music. 

Thursday,  January  IV.  1699. 

Morning  session  9:30  o'clock. 

Music:  prayer:  Soil  Studyand  Improvement,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden:  discussion;  The  Sheep 

■ —    "     "r      '       -  "■   '       •    J         nt.  Sanford;  What 

iojo.  ivmisje,  rcoria. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  o'clock. 

is  Colvin.  Richland  county:  discussion;  Road  Improve- 

,~ , „....  — . j;  music;  reports  of  committee*; 

election  of  ofucers;  adjournment. 

Officers  fleeted  'or  the  ensuing  year:  President.  J.  M.  Rollings  worth.  Ridge  Farm;  sec- 
retary. Mrs.  -lulls  Tste.  Paris;  treasurer,  C.  D.  Smith.  Grand  view;  average  daily  attendance. 
HW;  cost  of  Institute,  *71U». 


EDWARDS  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

eetlng  was  held  st  Albion  Novembers.  90. 1809. 


Officers.—  President,  Albert  Fewl 
........ er.ItaT.S.  L.  Hudgin: 


■tsrr.  Walter  Rice,  Albion. 


Mayor  Bru 


i.  1:W 


L.  N.  Boil,  Mt.  Vernon.  lit.:  report  of  committee  on  organisation. 


ing.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Judy.  Long  Creek,  111.; 

tore  In  Southern  Illinois,  L.  N   Beal;  discussion,  Henry 

Evening  aesaioD.  7:00 o'clock. 

Mask;  prayer.  Rev.  F.  B.  Hlnea;  lecture.  The  Mental  Development  of  Children,  Dr. 
Daniel  Berry.  Carmi.  111.;  music. 

Wednesday  morning  session.  9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer.  Rev.  W.  H  Pool;  Sheep  Husbandry.  R.  M.  Bell.  Decatur.  111.,  President  Illlnofi 
Sheep  Breeders' Association;  discission,  J.  W.  Barber;  Bacteria  in  Agriculture,  Prof.  T.J. 
"Till,  Champaign,  III.:  discission.  Dr.  A.  A.  Benton. 


Afler 

The  Pare; 


.'  Helm: 


tt.l:0i 


lie  School.  3.  S.  Stahl;  discussion.  Mrs,  Annie  J.  Chest 

ry,  Csrmi,  111.:  discussion.  Morris  Colrer. 
year.— President,  Albert   Fewkes,  Albion;   secretary. 


EFFINGHAM  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Annual  meeting  held  at  the  courthouse  In  Effing-ham.  111..  January  U  and  25. 1899. 

Program.  To.  silay.  January  21.  10  A.  M. 

Musk;  prayer;  address  of  welcome, 
Mayor  L.  Burrell:  response.  President  Pet- 
er  Beever:  music;  secretary's  ieport;  treas- 

Tu.sdas.  -Isnuary  2tth,  afternoon  ses- 
sion. 1:00  o'clock. 

Music;  address,   Farm  Dairying,  W,  J. 

Jutkiris.Mimm.ay.  Ml.;  discussion:  music; 
address.  Building  I.'l>  W,.rn  Out  Fields.  K. 
CMorris.Olney.lt!.;  rii»<-ii*s:oii;  music: 
paper.  Htme  Economy.  Mrs.  M,  M.  Gloyd: 
discussion;  paper. n  Poultry-Henry  Knud- 
»on.  Effingham;  Instlrute  Wnrk.  D.  H. 
Shank.  Paris.  111.:  J,  H  Loy,  Effingham. 
Wednesday.  January  26th.  morning  ses- 


Peter  Beever.  President. 

Poultry,  J.  H.  Lot,  Effingham:  discussion: 
address.  Scientific  Farming.  R.  C.  Morris, 
Olnev:  discussion;  music:  address  on  Cat- 
tle. N.  Qllmore,  Edge  wood. 

Wednesday.  January.  25th,  afternoon 
session. 1:00  o'clock. 


Bf1'" 


a   Flor 


tare.  Miss  Gertrude  Austin;  ( 

Officers  elected  For  the  ensuing  year 
President.  Peter  Beever.  Shumway:  sec 
tary,  G  W.  Hirtzel,  Shumway;  treaaur 
Q.W.  Himel.  Shumway. 

Average  daily  attendance.  400;  cost 
QBtitnte.  ttt.eo., 


G.  W.  Hlrtiel.  Secre 
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No  institute  was  held  the  past  year. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President,  Chas.  E.  Cox,  Vandalia;  secretary, 
Geo.  F.  Houston,  Vandalia,  treasurer,  R.  T.  Higgins,  vandalia. 


FORD  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeeting  was  held  at  Piper  City,  January  12-13, 1899. 

Officers.— President,  R.  T,  Sowers,  Piper  City;  secretary  H.  S.  Carpenter,  Piper  City. 

Program.— Thursday,  January  12.— Morning  session.— 9:90. 

Music,  Oppennan's  Cornet  Band;  prayer.  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Young,  of  Piper  City;  welcome 
address,  H.  P.  Beach,  of  Piper  City;  response  to  address  of  welcome,  V.  G.  Way,  of  Procter; 
Presidents  annual  address,  T.  J.  Sowers,  of  Paxton;  arrangement  of  exhibits. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30. 

Music,  Opperman's  Cornet  Band;  prayer;  address,  Hogs  for  Profit.  Geo.  Horner;  dis- 
cussion, Henry  Benson,  Kemp  ton,  and  Daniel  Martin.  Paxton;  address.  Farm  Drainage,  F. 
A.  Warner;  discussion,  L.  T.  Bishop,  Piper,  Hugh  McCormick,  Clarance. 

Evening  session,  7:30. 

Music,  Opperman's  Cornet  Band;  prayer.  Rev  J.  S.  White,  of  Piper  City;  What  Con- 
stitutes a  Beautiful  Country  Home,"  Miss  Ruby  Steen.  of  Paxton;  address.  How  Shall  the 
Nation  Secure  Educated  Mothers,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Culbertson,  of  Piper  City;  address.  The  Farm 
as  the  Source  of  Supply  of  the  Best  Blood  of  the  Nation.  H.  P.  Beach,  of  Piper  City. 

Friday,  January  13,  morning  session,  9:30. 

Music,  Oppermann's  Cornet  Band;  prayer.  Rev.  Wra.  B.  Allison,  of  Piper  City;  Domestic 
Economy.  Mrs.  Kedsie,  of  the  Bradley  Institute,  Peoria;  address,  Is  Horse  Raising  Profit- 
able at  this  Time?  F.  W.  Beards  lay,  of  Gibson  City:  discussion,  J.  W.  Miner.  Gutrie,  and 
Jos.  Burger,  Piper;  address,  Beef  Cattle.  J.  N.  Bocdurant:  dincussion,  D.  A.  Taylor,  Gibson 
City;  address.  Dairy  Cattle,  Geo.  Esoington;  discussion,  J.  Weaver,  Loda. 

Afternoon  session.  1:30. 

Music,  Opperman's  Cornet  Band;  prayer;  address,  to  be  selected.  £.  S.  Fursman,  of 
El  Paso;  address.  Corn  as  the  Main  Crop  of  Ford  County.  .).  H.  Beagley;  discussion,*  Geo. 
Minear,  Piper,  and  A.  Anderson,  Kempton;  address.  Clover,  V.  G.  Way,  of  Procter;  discus- 
sion, Geo.  Arnott,  Paxton,  and  F  W.  Johnson.  Paxton. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  F.  W.  Beardsley,  Gibson  City;  secretary,  J.  H. 
Beagley.  Sibley;  treasurer,  D  A.  Taylor,  Gibson  City;  average  daily  attendance  300;  cost  of 
institute,  S94.4& 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Benton.  November  15-16.  1899.  Officers:  President.  J. 
M.  Jones,  Benton;  secretary,  W.  H.  Dorris,  Benton. 

Program. —Agriculture. 

Wheat,  M.  R.  Holcomb;  corn,  Albert  Hill ;  oats.  F.  L.  Rea;  castor  beans,  Jobn  Gant; 
tobacco,  Wesley  Dorris;  clover,  S,  W.  Swain;  grasses,  J.  W.  Hill;  potatoes— sweet.  Irish,  W. 
L.  Moore. 

Horticulture. 

Orchard  fruits,  W.  H.  Carner;  small  fruits,  Charles  Dixon. 

Live  stock. 

Swine.  W.  C  Link;  horses,  Thomas  Neal;  cattle,  J.  T.  Chenault;  sheep,  Dr.  Z.  Hickman; 
poultry,  William  Kuemmler;  bees,  Julius  Linden. 

Miscellaneous. 

Public  road 8.  M.  P.  Clayton;  marketing  farm  products,  A.  L.  Elank;  machinery  and 
tools,  Wm.  Hutchinson;  commercial  fertilizers,  Capt  C.  Moore. 

An  address  to  the  farmers  was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  15.  in  the  opera 
house,  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Champaign.  On  Wednesday 
morning  L.  N.  Beal,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  director  of  the  20th  district  delivered  an  address  before 
the  institute.  General  discussion  of  the  topics  on  the  program  were  had  after  each  paper 
or  address. 

*  — - 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  William  Hutchinson.  Benton:  secre- 
tary, George  Trout,  Benton;  treasurer,  Carol  Moore,  Benton;  average  daily  attendance  not 
reported;  cost  of  institute,  920.00. 


FULTON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Program.  Tuesday.  10  a. 


by  the 


President;  address.  Benefits  of  Farmers" 
Institutes.  Hon.  G.  A.  Wlllmarth.  Vice- 
President  of  State  farmers'  Institute. 

Address.  The  Farmer's  Garden.   T.  B. 


Address.  Agricultural  Education  Prof. 
Eugene  Davenport,  Director  of  the  Illinois 
Experiment  Station:  address.  The  Farm 
the  Centre  of  Interest  in  the  Rural  School, 
M.  L.  Ullenavang.  Urbane.  111. 

Wednesday.  10:30  a.  m. 

Music;  prayer;  address.  Better  Live 
Stock  and  How  to  Get  It.  Prof.  Davenport; 
discussion;  music:  paper.  Methods  ofPro- 
moting  the  Fertility  of  tbe  Soil.  H.  B.  Rice, 
Lewistown;  discussion;  Question  box. 

1:30  p.  m.  tulles' session. 

Music;  prayer:  address.  Household  Eco- 
nomics. Mr*.  H.  M.  Dnnlap.  Savoy.  111.: 
discussion:  music-  paper:  Question  box. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Prusirlrnt.  C.  C.  Mt-Cutchen.  NorrTs;  Sec- 
retary. H.  B.  Rice,  Lewistown:  Treaaurer. 


John  Prick ett,  Lewistown. 


GALLATIN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


No  Institute  was  held  the  past  yet 
Officers  (or 
Han  ton.  Shawnt 


Officers  (or  the  ensuing  year:     President,  H. 

-" --  "'- -  "T   "    -—pies,  SI 


GREENE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  wsa  held  »t  Greenfield,  November  SO  and  December  1. 1899. 
Officers:    President,  C.  W.  Holnbeck.  Kockbridge;  SmkIwt,  J.  T.  Callaway.  Qreenfleld. 

Pro  gram,!  Wednesday  morning,  Mo'cloek. 

Music:  prayer.  Rev.  J.  8.  Smith;  address 
Of  welcome.  Mayor  P.  A.  Clement;  res- 
ponse. J.  K.  Farrelly,  Diuin, 

Afternoon.  1:80. 

Music;  The  Moat  Profitable  Horse  to 
Raise.  Hia  Breeding  and  Care.  J.  K.  Far- 
relly. Daura;  DonaldSlropson.  Carrollton; 
Discussion.  Jatper  Job n son,  Joseph  Mad- 
den. J,  H.  Rives:  Polnti  on  Pork,  Fred  H. 
Rankin.  Athens;  discussion.  Geo,  W.  Witt. 
Sylvester  Melvin.  John  Allen.  E.  E.  Met- 
calf :  Rotation  of  Cropa.  Mai.  E.  A.  Qiller, 
White  Hall;  discussion.  E.  V.  Baldwin.  N. 
J.  Andrews,  T.  T.  Ford,  S.  W.  Johnesee, 

Evening.  7:30. 

Mnalc;  recitation,  Mies  Bonnie  Boring; 
music,  duet:  Fun  on  the  Farm.  H.  Q.  Rus- 
sell: recitation.  Miss  Belle  Ash;  music. 

Thursday  morning.  10  o'clock. 

Music:  Poultry.  D .  J\J 

Clough:    recitation,  misa 
Com  Culture,  E.  S.  Fot.u..u, 
discussion.  Green  Driver,  A.  T, 
M.  Meek. 
Afternoon  1;  30. 

Music;  Cattle  and  Stock  Raising  for  Illi- 
nois. A.  P.  Grout.  Winchester;  discussion, 
C  Vanderheyden,  Col.  W.  B.  Fulkerson, 
E.  A.  Eldred,  Sylvester  Melvln:  recitation. 

Miss  Mabel  Cole;  Succt'ss  on  llin  Viirui.  P.  *■ 

G.     Bolden.    Professor    of    Agricultural 

Physics,  Champaign.  H.  B.  Rice.  Lewistown. 

Eyenlng.  7:30. 

Music;  recitation.  Arnold  Tendlck,  Rockbridge;  recitation.  Miss  Minnie  Booth;  Twenty 
Years  a  Farmer.  E.  B.  Roach.  Rockbridge;  recitation.  Miss  Willis  Thorpe:  music. 

Officers  elected  fur  the  ensuine  year;    President.  A.   E.  Wilson.  Carrol  I  ton;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  Vea.  Veddee,  Carrotlton. 

Average  dally  attendance.  300.   Cost  of  Institute.  152. 78, 


GRUNDY  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  wai  held  at  Morris  December 
Officers. -President.  Willis  A.  Clark.  Carbon  Hill; 


*.  R.  H.  Dewey.  Mar.on. 


Mlsn  Nellie  Rose.  Mai 
[or  discussion. 

Evening,  T:ffl)  P.  It 


Program.— Wednesday  forenoon.' 


i.  Geo.  E.  Wheeler. 

Afternoon  session.  1:30  p.  m. 

Sods.  America,  audience:  prayer.  Rev. 
Lovejoy.  Morris:  president's  address  of 
welcome;  re* pons..  Capt.  Heardon. Morris; 
recitation.  Miss  Aiinn  rT<i]lpnr»i.k  V.m..- 
Fellowship  Amo 
Maion:  discussio 
W.  S.  Pinch.  Ver 


ss ion.— Conducted    by  Mrs. 


, ■-_ „e  Farmer  Eail  M... 

Louise  Walley;  discussion.  Mrs.    H-becca 
Carpenter.  Veronal.  Mr;,   lola  J.  Dewey 


Mazon;    Mrs.  J.  K.  Ely.  Mai 

on;  reciUtioni 

The  Parmer's  Wife.  Mrs.  Ui 

ray.    Mason;   paper.   Econor 

ny  in    House 

work  on  the  Finn.  Mrs.  Lilt 

le  A   Hawley. 

Gardner;  discussion.  Mrs.  Je 

nnle  Wheeler. 

Maion:   Mrs.  Elmer  Strana-. 

Verona;  Mrs. 

Sarah  Woods,  Usrdner;  recti 

tatlon.  Rev.  E. 

L.  Newport:  taper.    Tbe   S 
Farm  Life.  Mrs.  Geneveive 

orial   Side    of 

Murray,  Ma- 

zon;  discussion,  Ml-s  Dora 

Welrton.  Ve- 

rona;   Mrs.  Fannie  M   Mulvi 

inie.  Waupon- 

see:  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Gorhan: 

,  Wauponsee; 

Thursday,  10:20  A 


-.  Tucker.  Morris; 


KB 


Ion.  J.  N. 

Verona1!    _ 
a.H.  H.  O' 


dlHf 


Afternoon  si 
Prayer 

Walley.'  Morris:   discussion, 
man,  G,  W.  Ridings.  N.  W.  V  _... 
The  Dairy  for  the  Average  Farm 


rs;  Education  of  t 


Hosteller.  Thirty  m.„- 
for  each  subjefl  -ilfit-e 
opening  paper  and  flfte 


willbi 


r,  Fred  Harford.  Verona 
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HAMILTON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  wm  held  at  McLeansboro  December  8-9.  1896.  Officers:  A  JJ 
Yates,  president,  McLeansboro;  secretary,  Ed.  H.  Bowen,  McLeansboro. 

Program—Thursday  morning. 

MuBic:  prayer:  address  of  welcome,  L.  J.  Hale:  response.  President  A.  J.  Yates;  reading 
of  the  minutes.  Ed.  H.  Bowen,  secretary;  report  of  treasurer,  John  Jndd,  treasurer;  reports 
of  committees. 

Afternoon. 

8ong.  Hamilton  quartet;  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,  Donald  Mcintosh,  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Science;  discussion;  Drouths,  Causes -and  Prevention,  Hon.  John  P.  8 telle; 
discussion;  election  of  officers  for  1899. 

Evening. 

8ong,  Miss  Effle  Yates;  recitation,  Pro".  James  Barrow;  The  Germ  Theory,  as  it  Re- 
lates to  Beasts,  Dr.  J.  J.  Hassett;  discussion;  paper,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Beal;  declamation.  Miss 
Bertie  Fry;  recitation,  J.  Wilson  Jones;  song,  Hamilton  quartet. 

Friday  morning. 

Music;  prayer;  Stock  Peas,  John  C.  Hall;  discussion;  paper,  L.  N.  Beal;  discussion; 
declamation,  Miss  Ollie  Mitchell;  declamation.  Miss  Mamie  Daily;  song. 

Afternoon. 

Music,  Hamilton  quartet;  lecture.  Numerous  Insect  Enemies  of  the  Farm.  Prof.  L.  A. 
Forbes,  State  Entomologist;  discussion;  Charm  of  Country  Life,  Miss  Jessie  Snyder;  dis- 
cussion. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  M.  A.  Hooker,  McLeansboro;  secre- 
tary, Ed.  H.  Bowen,  McLeansboro,  treasurer,  John  C.  Hall,  McLeansboro;  average  daily 
attendance.  334;  cost  of  institute  $47.93. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTirUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Carthage  November  15-16,  1898.    Officers:    President, 
William  A.  Moore,  Elvaston;  secretary,  E.  C.  Sinele,  Carthage. 

Program— Tuesday  afternoon,  1  o'clock. 

President's  address;  Work  and  Mission  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  F.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca; 
District  Institute  Work,  G.  W.  Dean,  ^dams  county;  Berries.  Thomas  McCubbin.  Carthage; 
Pears  and  Plums,  C.  N.  Dennis,  Hamilton. 

Wednesday  morning,  9  o'clock. 

Our  County  Fair,  Hon.  O.  F.  Berry,  Carthage;  G.  W.  Sh  inkle,  Denver;  Cooperation  in 
Farmers'  Institutes.  S.  N.  Black,  Clayton;  Peaches,  H.  D.  Brown,  Hamilton. 

1  o'clock  p.  m. 

Election  of  officers  and  other  business;  Kinds  of  Culture  for  Indian  Corn.  A.  D.  Shamel 
of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Grapes.  Emile  Baxter,  Nauvoo;  Swine  Breeding,  G.  A.  Will- 
marth. Seneca;  question  box  will  be  open  throughout  the  session. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W.  B.  Marvel,  Carthage;  secretary, 
Walter  VanZile,  Carthage;  treasurer,  C.  N.  Dennis,  Hamilton;  average  daily  attendance, 
126;  cost  of  institute,  $31.45. 


HARDIN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Elizabethtown,  December  16-16,  1896.    Officers:    Presi- 
dent, M.  T.  Price,  Elizabethtown;  secretary,  Edward  Schneider,  Elizabethtown. 

Program.— Thursday,  December  15,  morning  session,  10:30. 

Song  by  institute:  invocation.  Rev.  A,  G.  Procter;  address  of  welcome,  J.  Q.  A.  Ledbet- 
ter;  response,  M.  L.  Tyler;  song. 

Afternoon  session.  1:00. 

Farmers'  Institutes.  S.  N.  Beal,  Mt  Vernon;  song;  The  Future  of  Agriculture  in  South- 
ern Illinois,  Ed.  Schneider;  song;  Diversity  of  Crops,  J.  A.  Oxford;  music. 
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Evening  session,  7:00. 

Sonff;  Why  a  Farmer's  B07  Should  Get  an  Education,  Mrs.  F.  N.  Beal;  music,  recita- 
tions, etc,  by  pupils  of  Elisabeth  town  school;  Our  Country  8ohools,  T.  G-  Jackson;  sonff. 

Friday,  December  10,  morning  session,  10:00. 

Music;  prayer;  address  by  John  P.  Stelle,  Dahlffreen,  Illinois;  sonff;  Jersey  Cattle,  Capt. 
L.  F.  Twitchell;  music. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00. 

Music;  The  Orchard,  S.  T.  Mazey,  Mt  Vernon;  sonff;  election  of  officers,  reports  of  com- 
mittees, etc.;  music. 

Eveninff  session,  7:00. 

Music  and  recitations  by  pupils  of  Elisabethtown  school;  Good  Roads;  sonff;  Our  Poul- 
try Interests;  music;  dismissal. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuinff  year:  President,  John  Tyler,  Cave-in-Rock;  secretary, 
T.  J.  Jackson,  Elisabethtown;  treasurer,  Martin  Eichhoon,  Elisabethtown;  averaffe  daily  at- 
tendance, 00;  cost  of  institute,  160.00. 


HENDERSON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meetinff  was  held  at  Oquawka,  December  1-2, 189&  Officers:  President,  T.  W. 
Baird,  Biffffsville;  secretary,  H.  W.  Stewart,  Biffffsville. 

Proff ram.— December  1, 1:30  p.  m. 

Sonff.  by  J.  W.  Gordon;  address  of  welcome,  Atty.  Safford;  response.  W.  H.  Stewart; 
remarks,  Pres.  Baird;  Education  of  Farmers,  State  Vice  President.  G.  A..  Willmarth;  The 
Farmer's  Institute.  State  Superintendent  C.  F.  Mills,  read  by  Supt.  Mace:  Talk,  by  B.  H. 
Martin;  Farm.  Dairy  and  Factory,  discussion  by  J.  B.  Lant.  S.  M.  Reed  and  Prof  McClana- 
han;  Corn  Culture.  J.  Cecil  Brook;  remarks,  and  exhibition  of  corn,  by  Jas.  B.  Lant;  The 
Farmer  Boy.  Senator  G.  W.  Dean. 

Eveninff  session  under  charge  of  Prof.  Bussel. 

December  2, 10:00  a.  m. 

Invocation,  by  Rev.  Anderson;  piano  solo.  Pleasant  Wieffand;  The  Farmer  Boy,  Senator 
G.  W.  Dean;  Oue  Acre  for  a  Farm,  Mr.  Dennis,  deieffate  from  Hancock  county. 

Afternoon,  Mrs.  Cowden  presiding:, 

Topics  of  the  Farmer,  S.  M  Reed;  The  Farmer's  Wife.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Foster;  The  Farmer 
and  the  Single  Tax,  W.  T.  Weir;  recitation.  Nora  Lyons,  Biffffsville;  Breadmaklnff,  Mrs. 
Finch,  Terre  Haute,  read  by  Mrs.  Lant;  piano  solo.  Miss  Purcell,  Oquawka;  Our  Public 
Schools,  County  Superintendent  S.  E.  Mace. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuinff  year:  President,  H.  W.  8tewart,  Biffffsville;  secretary. 
J.  M.  Fort,  Stronffhurst;  treasurer,  J.  Cecil  Brook,  Oleaa;  averaffe  daily  attendance,  126;  cost 
of  institute,  176.82. 


HENRY  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Program— Wednesday,  January  25,11899: 

e  Farm,  Mn.  Ben  Brown, 
"oultry  on  the  Farm,  J.  8. 
;   Farm  Insurance,  Manlan 

1  Afternoon  session. 

Corn    Culture.     Henry     Belter,    Osco: 

S lover  Culture,   Lloyd   Z.  Jones.   Galva: 
utual  Telephone,  from  Farmers  Stand- 
rlnt.  Strombere  &  Carlson,  Chicago;  W. 
Colby.  Atkinson. 
Evening  session - 

Mnste:  recitation,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hadley; 
Rem  in  i  seen  cea  of  Pioneer  Farm  Life  In 
Henry  County,  Lurnsn  Woodward.  Host 
Profitable  Cow  to  Raise— Holstein.  David 
Hadley.  Osco;  Jersey,  Bert  Norton,  Cam- 
bridge; Tbe  Most  Profitable  Horse  to 
Raise,  A.  J.  Sederberg. 
Tuesday.  Januury  2*.  morning  session. 
Tall  to  order;  music  by  quartet:  prayer. 
Rev.  Wm.  Puree;  address  of  welcome, 
Wm.  Single:  response,  Dan  Kelcher;  ap- 
pointment of  committee;  election  of  offi- 
cers: Small  Fruit  Culture  on  the  Farm, 
Eli  Corbln,  Carbon  Cliff;  Chas.  Malcolm. 
C  am  b  rid  KB. 
Afternoon  session. 

Cattle  Feeding;,  (i.  A.  Carter,  Otis  Hoyt, 
Oeneseo:  Most  Profitable  Hoes  to  Raise. 
M.  M.  Nash,  Osco;  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 
Dr.  Lovejoy,  State  Vetlnory. 

Evenln  e  session.  Wm.  Ringle,  Osco. 

moil,  Orion;  Farm  Improvement.  Geo.  Ferguson, Orion; 

_ -~ ..s'  Children.  Prof.  B.  E.  Jones.  Cambridge;  music:  What 

Shall  My  Occupation  Be.  Aug.  Hoberg.  Osco. 

Officers  for  (be  ensuing  year:    President,  William  Stlckney.    Woodholl: 
Robert  For*-;.  Woodhull, 

Average  daily  attendance.  200.    Cost  of  institute.  tSZ.35. 


IROQUOIS  COUNTY   FARMERS'   INSTITUTE   AND  TWELFTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  INSTITUTE,  GILMAN, 
FEBRUARY  15-16,  1899. 


Telephones.  C.  Q.  MoDouEall. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  1:80  o'clock. 

[This  session  Is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  tbe  discussion  of  scientific  and  practical 
principles  in  raising  corn.    A  general  discussion  Is  invited  and  expected.) 

Cornet  solo.  Roy  Lawion:  address.  Prof.  P.  Q.  Balden,  University  of  Illinois;  sons. 
Miss  Katharine  Foster;  address,  E.  8.  Fursman.  El  Paso.  111. 

Wednesday  evening.  7:30  o'clock. 

Music,  Imperial  band;  music,  quartet;  recitation.  Bliss  Ida  Holch;  address.  Domestic 

"—  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign;  vocal  solo,  Miss  Katharine  Foster;  address.  F.  M. 


Selene 
Crane! 


ilenee,  Mrs.  Josei 
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Thursday  morning.  9  o'clock. 


Prayer:  election  of  officers;  location  of  next  institute:  report  of  committee  on  awards; 
address.  Mutual  Farm  Insurance,  G.  W.  Sprague;  General  Farm  Management,  J.  H.  Snell- 
lug. 

Thursday  afternoon,  1:80  o'clock. 

Music,  Boy  Lawson:  address.  Care  and  Treatment  of  Live  8tock,  Prof.  D.  Mcintosh, 
Champaign;  music,  violin  solo.  Miss  Susie  Laub;  address.  Horticulture,  A.  Augustine.  Nor- 
mal. 111.;  address,  Glover,  Fred  H.  Rankin;  question  box. 

Thursday  evening,  7:30  o'clock. 

Music.  Imperial  band;  music,  quartet;  paper.  How  Shall  the  Nation  Procure  Educated 
Mothersf  Mrs.  D.  Culbertson,  Piper  City;  recitation.  Miss  Ida  Holch;  address.  Agriculture, 
and  Its  Relation  to  Other  Industries,  David  Ward  Wood,  editor  Western  Plowman;  music. 
Miss  Susie  Laub;  music,  Roy  Lawson. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Charles  E.  Foster,  Watseka;  secre- 
tary, Monroe  Garrison,  Watseka;  treasurer,  H.  C.  Center,  Watseka. 

Average  daily  attendance,  700;  cost  of  institute,  9161.75. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  AND  TWENTY-SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  INSTITUTE,  CARBON- 
DALE,  NOVEMBER  15-16,  1898. 


Officers  of  County  Institute:  President,  J.  C.  Scott,  Carbondale;  secretary,  T.  0.  Mo- 
Kinney,  Carbondale;  director  of  district  pro  tern,  L.  N.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Program— Tuesday,  November  15, 9  a.m. 

Opening  exercises;  address  of  welcome.  Hon.  Hugh  Lauder,  mayor;  response,  presi- 
dent's address;  Fruit  Culture.  L.  N.  Beal.  Institute  Director  20th  Congressional  District; 
Resisting  Drouth.  Dr.  R.  C.  Morris.  Richland  county;  discussion;  Clover  as  a  Fertiliser, 
Dr.  D.  Berry,  of  White  county;  discussion. 

Tuesday  afternoon. 

Lecture  (illustrated  by  charts)  on  Insects.  Injurious  to  Wheat,  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
State  Entomologist;  Marketing  Crops,  A.  Luke  Ralls,  president  Williamson  County  Insti- 
tute; paper,  by  Mrs.  L.  N.  Beal,  of  Jefferson  county;  organization  of  Domestic  Science  As- 
sociation by  the  ladies. 

Tuesday  evening. 

Musical  and  literary  program,  arranged  by  Prof.  James  H.  Brownlee;  address  on  Farm- 
ers' Institute  Work,  by  Hon.  John  P.  Stelle,  of  Dahlgren,  111. 

Wednesday  morning. 

What  We  are  Learning  Concerning  Wheat  Culture,  by  Dr.  Berry;  discussion;  The  Stock 
Pea— How  it  Obtains  its  Growth  and  Enriches  the  Soil,  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Morris. 

Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods  for  Young.  Growing  Animals,  by  Dr.  D.  Berry;  discus- 
sion; lecture.  Farm  and  Orchard.  Prof.  George  H.  French:  The  Office  of  Humus,  Electricity 
and  the  Lower  Forms  of  Life  Renovating  and  Upbuilding  the  Soil,  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Morris. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  H.  G.  Easterly,  Carbondale;  secretary, 
W.  W.  Thomas,  Makanda;  treasurer,  Ed.  Worthen,  Murphysboro. 

Average  daily  attendance,  100;  cost  of  institute,  $127.73. 


JASPER  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Program— January  21, 1899.  8  p.  m. 

Music,  by  Yelton'i  Light  Guard  Band: 
address.  D.  H.  Shank,  od  Institute  Work; 
The  Sinr  Beet— Can  It  be  Profitably 
Grown  In  Ja*per  County!  by  A.  A.  Nees; 
The  Disc  Harraw  for  Oats,  and  Its  Effect 
on  the  boll,  L.  M.  Ebbert.  Ebbert;  Bee 
Keeping,  Q.  H.  Sehackman.  Newton;  Law. 
Hod.  G.  W.  Fithian,  Newton;  Education, 
Mi»  Mamie  Scoville.  Roae  Bill;  Sort-hum, 
and  It*  Manufacture.  H.  A.  Colby.  New- 
January  i*t.  10  a.  m. 

Corn  Fodder  and  Ita  Value,  Hon.  Hale 
Johnson,  Newton;  Horticulture.  J.  W. 
Honey.  Newton,  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject;  Education.  E.  B. 
Brooke,  Newton:  Fertlllier*.  N.  S.  Sco- 
vell,  Koae  Hill. 

Afternoon  session. 

Address.  Two  Farms.  Dr.  R.  C.  Morris, 
Oluey:  Catch  Crops.  W.  C.  Otlflon.  Lie; 
Butter  Making.  C.  S.  Prather.  Newton; 
Horticulture.  Henry    Augustine,  Normal. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President.  William  E.  Barrett,  Lie;  secre- 
tary and  treaeurer,  A.  A  Nees.  Newton.  A.  A.  NeM>  Newt(m 

Average  dally  attendance.  75;  coat  of  institute.  S22.M. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY    FARMERS'   INSTITUTE   AND   TWENTIETH 

CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  INSTITUTE,  MOUNT  VERNON, 

NOVEMBER  17,  18  AND  19,  1898. 


Officer)  of  County  Institute:    President.  L-  N.   Bed.  Ml.  Vernon;  Secretary,  John  B. 
Piercy.Mt  Vernon:  Director  of  District.  L.  N.  Boal. 

Program-  Thursday.  November  IT,  morn- 
|    lug  session.  10  o'clock. 

Song.  Nearer  Hy  God:  invocation  by  Bey. 
H.  Clay  Yates:  song.  America;  add  re  si  of 
welcime  by  tbe  Mayor  of  Mt.  Vernon:  res- 
ponse by  S.  C.  Maiey;  song  by  female  quar- 
tet from  Sprlnir  Garden. 

Afternoon  session,  1  o'clock. 

How  to  Succeed  on  the  Farm,  by  Sen.  J.  T. 

" .   Where  I  Missed   It.  by  A, 

,-.„j  0-..J.    a paper  by 

;ong:  Beef 

.. ,    ...  _.    ...,..,   ..    ,,_,je;  Jersey 

Cattle,  by  Dr.  8.  Williams,  of  Spring  Garden. 

Evening  session,  7  o'clock. 

Song  by  Bessie  Wilbanks.    Mt  Ver 
declamation  b 


i  by  Burrell    Hawklnj_of   Dli; 

. MlonTtC.  BllUi 

X  by  Bessie   Wilbanks;  

Burrell  Hawkins;  song  by  quartet. 
t  Friday,  November  18.  morning  session,  9:» 

Music:  Invocation  by  Rev.  J.  V.  Harmon; 
song;  Farm  Organisation,  by  A.  C.  Hender- 
son, of  Edwards  county:  Management  of 
Farmers'  Institute,  by  E.  A.  Rankin,  of 
Wayne  county;    sons;  Illinois  Farmers1  I o- 

T.  Mills,  o^Sangan 

mil  University ;  ] 
John  R.  Plercy.  Mt  Vernon. 
Afternoon  session.  1  o'clobk. 

Orchard  Cultivation  and  Sprsylnir.  by  Prof,  J,  C.  Blair,  of  University  of  Illinois:  Coach 
and  Carriage  Horses,  by  AmosF.  Moore.  President  of  State  Farmers'  Institute;  Draft 
Horses,  by  5.  Noble  King,  of  Bloomlmiton.  111.;  Management  and  Feeding  of  Swine,  by  S. 
A.  Wlllmanh,  Vice-President  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute;  song. 

Music;  address  by  Cbarles  Dalton,  of  Chicago;  declamations  by  Burrell  Hawkins  and 
Others:  plenty  of  singing  and  a  grand,  good  time. 

Saturday.  November  19,  morning  session,  B:£>  o'clock. 

Music;  Invocation  by  Dr.  Alvin  W.  Claxon.  Acting  President  of  Ewlng  College:  Fruit 
Growing,  by  J.   M.    Vancil.  of  Franklin  county;  song;  Agricultural  Edu  ation.Tiy  ,*  ™ 

Barber,  of  Edwards  county;  Hogs* -'    "    "   "  ""   '      '    "■ 

Plants,  by  W.  C.  Davis,  of  Wayne 

Afternoon  seaalon,  1  o'clock. 

Music:  Why  We  Should  Remain  on  tbe  Farm,  bv  Rev.  J.  F.  Harmon,  of  Mt  Vernon; 
song,  Don't  Be  In  a  Hurry  to  Go.  Boys:  election  of  officers,  reports  of  committees,  etc; 
closing  song,  God  be  Wltb  Yon  'Till  we  Meet  Again. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  L.  N.  Bed.  Mt  Vernon;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  John  R.  Plercy.  Mt.  Vernon, 

Average  daily  attendance  not  reported.    Cost  of  institute,  (124. 


JERSEY  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Program  — 
morning  seal 

Opening  remarks  bythe  President;  Wheat 
liaising  In  Illinois,  Win.  Coleman  of  Caas 


PwE*F.  _ —  - 

discussion:  A  County  Good  Roads  Asaocla- 
tion:  general  discussion;  Awarding  of  Pre- 
minma:  adjournment. 

Friday,  December  2.  morning,  9:M  o'clock. 
Cattle  and  Stock  Ralsina-ln  Illinois,  Hon.  A. 
P.  Grout,  Winchester:  discussion;  Poultry, 
D.  T.  Heimlich.  Editor  Poultry  Journal. 
Jacksonville,  111-;  Life  on  a  Jersey  County 
Farm,  Sixty  Years  A  go.  Ed.  Miner,  Carroll- 
ton;  Fall  Pasture:  Value  of  the  Cow  Pea  to 
Farmers;  general  discussion. 

Afternoon.  1:80  o'clock. 

Re  ad  1  i«-  of  Prise  Esaaya:  Com  Cultiva- 
tion Experiments  at  University  of  Illinois; 
Prof.  P.  Q,  Holden,  Cham  paten.  111.;  Award- 
but  premiums:  miscellaneous  business;  re- 


dally  attendance,  ISO.    Cost  of  in 


•tttuhsTs^.M. 


J.  W.  Becker,  Jerseyrille. 


JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Scales  Mound,  January  31,  and  February  1,  ISM. 
Officers.— President.  James  B.  Berryman.  Scales  Mound;  secretary.  John  Dallyn.  Galena. 
Pro gram.—  Tuesday.  January  81. 18P8.— Morning  session. 

10:00,  Prayer.  Rev  J.  I}.  Sbadford:  10:80,  Tobacco  Culture  and  General    Parmlnir.   M.S. 
Marshall;  11:00,  Farm  Mortgages— Their  Ad  van  tagoa  and  Die  ad  vantages.  J.  B.  Rife;  11:30. 
appointment  of  committees. 
Afternoon  session. 

U,  Points  on  Po 

lern  Illinois.  Wi 
Evening  session. 
1:00.  music;  7: SO.  address  of  welcome,  Geo.  Bale;  Greeting  Song: 

Bio;  8:00,  Things  *re  Not  aa  They  Used  to  Be.  T.  J.  Van  Matre:  music:  paper,  miss  o.  nai- 
:;  music;  paper,  Miss  Virdcn:  music;  address,  Rev.  J.  T.  LeGear;  music. 

Wednesday.  February  1,  IBM.— Morning  session. 

10:00,  Cattle  Breeding.  D.  L.  Norrisjl 0:30.  How  a  Badger  Sawtbe  Lone  Star  State.  John 
March;  11:00.  Corn  Culture,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  Champaign,  III. 

Afternoon  session. 

1:90,  Our  Dairy  Interests. J.  W.  Speer:  IiOO.iSoil.  lta'Care  and  Management.  Prof.  P.  G.  Hol- 
den. Champaign,  111.;  8:00;  The  Needs  of  an  Agricultural  College,  Amos  F.  oioore,  Polo. 

O (Beers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President,  Freeman  Lauver.  Stockton;  secretary 
--"   r,  John  Del  Ira.  Galena. 


Average  attendance,  ISO:  coat  of  Institute,  (70, 

— 19  F. 
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JOHNSON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE, 


No  meeting:  held;  no  report 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President,  — ;  secretary. ;  treasurer, 


KANE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Annual  meeting  was  held  at  Geneva  Feb.  16, 17, 1899. 

Officers  of  County  Institute.— President,  R.  J.  McCormack,  Geneva;  secretary,  Henry 
McGough,  Geneva. 

Program.— Thursday,  Feb.  16.— Morning  session,  9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  J.  A.  Axleson,  Geneva;  address  of  welcome.  Hon.  D.  J,  Hogan,  Geneva;  re- 
sponse, Hon.  W.  R.  S.  Hunter,  Ell  win;  president's  address,  Robt.  J.  McCormack,  Geneva; 
music.  Miss  Carrie  Harrington,  Geneva;  Sanitary  Management  of  Swine,  James  Riley, 
Thornton,  Indiana:  discussion,  S.  W.  Meyers,  Sugar  Grove;  A.  T.  Judd,  Sugar  Grove;  Mr. 
Lamson,  Big  Rock;  F.  W.  Belden,  Eaneville. 

Afternoon  session,  1:15  o'clock. 

Mistakes  on  Our  Dairy  Farms  H.  B.  Gurler,  DeKalb;  discussion,  Alfred  Bos  worth,  El- 
gin; John  DeLancy,  Elgin;  S.  N.  Wright,  Elgin. 

Evening  session.  7:80  o'clock. 

Piano  solo.  Miss  Constantino  Lang,  Elgin;  recitation.  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Buchanan,  Elgin; 
address,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Col  ledge,  Aurora;  music,  Kaneville  mandolin  club.  Miss  Grace  M. 
Ravlin,  Miss  Junie  Fink.  Miss  Alta  Ravlin.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Goodwin  Spencer,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Humiston;  vocal  solo.  Miss  Julia  E.  Holden,  Aurora;  duet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Dumser, 
Elgin. 

Friday,  February  17.— Morning  session,  9;30  o'clock. 

Recitation,  Mrs.  Edith  Bartlett,  Chicago;  Horticulture,  L.  J.  Hartwell,  Dixon;  discus- 
sion, W.  J.  Brown,  Geneva.  David  Hill.  Dundee;  Beef-making  vs.  Milk,  Hon.  C.  D.  Bartlett, 
Bartlett:  discussion,  Joseph  Ingham,  Sugar  Grove;  Hon.  E.  C.  Lovell,  Elgin;  F.  W.  Belden. 
Kaneville. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  o'clock. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  violin  solo,  Julia  Garfield;  recitation,  Mrs. 
Edith  Bartlett.  Chicago;  Practical  Corn  Culture,  (illustrated),  James  Riley,  Thorntown.  In- 
diana; discussion.  George  Peck,  Geneva;  Frank  L.  Young,  Kaneville;  J.  F.  Mason,  Elgin; 
musiCjString  band,  Oakley  Sisters,  Daisy,  Jessie,  Bonnie  and  Kittie,  Hampshire;  address, 
G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca. 

Evening  session,  7:30  o'clock. 

Song.  Mrs.  George  E.  Noyes.  Geneva;  instrumental  music,  string  band,  Oakley,  sisters, 
Daisy,  Jessie,  Bonnie  and  Kittie,  Hampshire;  address.  Education  of  the  Farmer  Boy,  Prof. 
J.  E.  Nelson.  Geneva;  solo,  Miss  Ella  Freeman.  Aurora;  music,  Conde's  harp  orchestra,  Ba- 
tavia;  America,  led  by  Mrs.  Noyes  and  Miss  Ella  Freeman,  and  everybody  sings. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President,  R.  J.  McCormack,  Geneva;  secretary, 
C.  P.  Dutton.  Geneva;  treasurer,  Henry  McGough,  Geneva. 

Average  daily  attendance.  400;  cost  of  Institute,  9114.34. 


KANKAKEE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Program— Tuesday,  February  11.  mom  Ins 

Prsjer.  Rev.  JobnIMay;  music;  address 
ofjlwelcome,  O.  W.I  Barnard.  Manteno;  re- 
sponse.l  J.  W.  Breeo,  editor  Independent ; 
music;  caper.  Thrift  and  lEsthetics  an  tbe 
Farm.  D.  S.  McKinstry.  Kankakee;  music: 
Poultry  Raising  and  discussion,  Martin 
Swihert.  Sumner. 

Afternoon  session.  1:10  o'clock. 

Music;  The  Road  Question. J.  F.  Sohmclt- 
■er.  Manteno;  recitation.  Lillian  Dole.  Man- 
teno: Experiments  In  Pie  Feeding.  L.  D. 
Hall.  Cotloge  of  Agriculture.  Champaign; 
Tbe  Sugar  Beet  and  Its  Possibilities  In  Kan- 
kakee   County,     discussion,   Hon.  L.   Hay. 

Evening  session.  1:00  p.  m. 
Music.  Manteno  Club  Band;  Tbe  Boy  on 
tns  Farm.  Prof.  R.  E.  Selby;  recitation.  Miss 


n  February  Zl-ZZ.  18» 
to,  Manteno. 
leaslon  9:30  o'clock. 


Officers:    President, 


O.  W.  Barnard.  Manteno. 
Pearl    LeBenu:    music.  Miss    Nelda  Mar- 
ceau;  C.  E.  Carter,  of  tbe  Momenoe  Press 
Reporter,  Husking  tbe  Down  Row;  Man- 
teno Club  Band. 

Wedneso. 
■ton.  8:30  o'elc 


■y  22,  morning  a 


Lutbib  W.  Smit 


Music;  The  Farmer's  Garden.  John 
Devere;  Mistakes  and  Opportunities  on 
Our  Dairy  Farms,  H.  B.  Curler.  DeKalb. 

Afternoon  session.  1:30  o'clock. 

Music;  election  of  officers  and  locating 
next  Institute;  Corn  Culture.  J.  M.  Thomp- 
son. Joliet;  music;  Growing  Corn  for  Fro- 
nt. Wm.  S.  Patterson,  Eillne. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
PrealdenlLO.;W.  Barnard.  Manteno;  Sec- 
retary. Luther  W.  Smith.  Manteno:  treas- 
urer, J.  F.  Scbmeltzer,  Manteno:  average 
daily  attendance.  COO;  cost  of  Institute, 
(97.1*. 


KENDALL   COUNTY  FARMERS'    INSTITUTE   AND   EIGHTH   CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  INSTITUTE  WERE  HELD  AT 
TORKV1LLE  ON  JANUARY  18  AND  18,  1899. 


McClellen,  Yorkvllle;  Director  of  District.  0. 1 


Program— Wednesday.  January  IS;  morn- 
ing session.  10  o'clock. 

Music,  Godard's  Orchestra;  prayer.  Rev. 
S.  W.  Meek.  Pastor  Congregational  Church; 
song.  Atoerlca,  audience;  address  of  wel- 
come. W.  R.  Newton.  Mayor  of  Yorkriilo; 
response,  A.  D.  Hevenhllle.  Fox;  reading 
minutes  of  last  meeting;  reports  of  commit 
tees;  paper.  Bees  on  the  Farm,  Jas.  S.  Green, 
Ottawa;  discussion. 

Afternoon  session.  1:80  o'clock. 

Music.  Godard'a  Orchestra;  recitation. 
Miss  Kannte  Simons.  Specie  Grove;  muslo, 
Godard'a  Orchestra:  paper.  The  Fanner  and 
the  Railroad.  J.  C.  Bertram,  Bristol:  discus- 
sion; paper.  Calf  Raising.  J.  V.  Jesaup, 
Na-an-say;  discussion:  paper.  Corn  Culture, 
E.  S.  Fursman,  El  Paso;  discussion. 

Evening:  session,  1:10  o'clock. 

Hualc.  La  Croix  Club,  of  York ville;  reci- 
tation. Miss  Mabel  Raiei)  violin 
solo.  Mr.  William  Mertner.  Yorkvllle:  vocal 
solo.  Miss  Ellia  Jessnp.  Na-au  say:  Instru- 
mental music.  Misses  Cooper  and  Godard, 
Yorkvllle:  address.  Rev.  j.  M.  Grlswold, 
Pastor  Yorkvllle  M,  E.  Church:  muslo,  La 
Croix  Clnb. 

Thursday,  morning  session.  10  o'clock. 

Music.  Godard's  Orchestra;  prayer.  Rev. 
J.A.  Monk,  Pastor  York  viile  Baptist  Cbarflh; 
election  of  offlc em;  paper.  Veterinary  Bet 
ence.  E.  S.  fry,  D.  V.  5..  Napervllle;  discus- 
sion; paper,  Rural  Schools.  Prof,  a  S.  Mor- 
gan.  wheaton. 


Edmund  Seely.  Yorkvllle. 


Mian  E»t*l 


Roche  lie:  iu 
Friday,  nn 


ecitation. 


1:30  o'clock. 

Music,  Godard's  Orchestra;  paper.  Hoi 
culture,  L.  J.  Hartwell.  Dixon;  dlseussk 
paper,  Education  of  the  Parmer's  Boy. 
W.  Dean.  Adams;  discussion:  paper,  1 
building  of  the  Soli,  Robert  C,  MorrisJJlni 
discussion:  Reports  of  the  Dairy.  Euge 
Matlock,  Pavilion. 
Evening  session,  7:30  o'clock. 
Music.    Godard's    On 

Shepard,   Oswego;  vionn  soio, 
isrkel,    Yorkvllle:    vocal    solo. 
Piano:  Bute  and  piccolo  duet, 
.  and  Godard.  Yorkville:  paper, 
a  Business,    Dwtght   Derrick, 
isle.  Godard's  Orchestra, 
rning  session.  10  o'clock. 
Music.  Godard's  Orchestra;  prayer.  Rev. 
J.    M.    Grlswold.    Pastor    Yorkvllle    M.    E. 
Church:    Agricultural   Education,  Prof.  E. 
Davenport.  Urbana:  discussion;  paper,  do- 
mestic science,  Mrs.  H    M.  Dun  lap.  Savoy; 
discussion:  music,  Godard's  Orchestra. 
Afternoon.  1:30  o'clock.  * 

Music.  Godard's  Orchestra:  Special  Lines 
of  Farming,  B  F.  Wyman,  Sycamore;  dis- 
cussion;  Marketing  Farm  Products,  Alvln 


R.  A.  McClellen,  Yorkvllle. 
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Evening,  7:80  o'clock. 


Music.  Godard's  Orchestra:  chorus,  Torkville  High  School;  select  reading.  Miss  Adel- 
phia  Durston,  Yorkville;  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Herbert  Bassett,  Yorkville;  lecture.  The  Bashful 
Young  Man.  C.  P.  Burton.  Aurora;  chorus,  Yorkville  High  School;  music.  Godard's 
Orchestra. 

OfBoers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Edmund  Seely,  Yorkville;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  Alonso  Stansel,  Yorkville. 

Average  dally  attendance.  800.    Cost  of  institute.  1178.24. 


KNOX  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE.   . 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Galesburg,  on  February  1, 2  and  8. 1890. 

Officers:    President.  Hugh  Greig.  Galesburg;  Secretary,  0.  Ij.  Campbell,  Knoxville. 

Program— Wednesday  morning,  February  1, 10  o'clock. 

Music,  in  charge  of  John  Cool  id  ge;  prayer,  Pastor  of  Christian  Church;  address  of  wel- 
come. Mayor  Cooke;  response.  President,  H.  Greig;  Farming  in  Mexico,  Dr.  J.  V.  N.  Stand- 
ish;  Our  Public  Schools,  £.  S.  Wilkinson,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools;  discussion* 

Afternoon  session,  1 :80  o'clock. 

Music.  Mrs.  Helen  Carlton  Marsh;  address.  Education,  Dr.  Nash:  discussion:  address. 
Domestic  Economy.  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Eedsie,  Ptoria;  discussion.  The  Renter  as  He  Was,  L. 
W.  Olson.  Wataga;  The  Renter  as  He  Is,  Chas.  Moore,  Sparta;  The  Renter  as  He  Ought  to 

Se;  H.  Greig,  Oneida;  paper.  Mistakes  on  the  Farm,  with  Practical  Thoughts,  A.  G.  Charles 
nox;  discussion. 

Thursday  morning.  February  2, 10  o'clock 

Music;  prayer.  Rev.  D.  Vincent;  paper.  My  Home  Flower  Garden,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Fursman; 
address.  Poultry,  John  Coolidge,  Galesburg;  paper.  Our  New  Posse* slons,  O.  L,  Campbell; 
address,  Farm  Homes,  E.  S.  Fursman,  El  Paso. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  o'clock. 

Music,  solo.  Miss  Carey;  address.  Swine  Husbandry,  Hon.  G.  A.  Willmarth.  Vice-Presi- 
dent State  Institute;  paper.  My  Cattle  and  Hogs— What  I  Do  For  Them  and  What  They  Do 
For  Me,  Wm.  McCornack,  Oneida;  address,  The  Maise  Propaganda,  Col.  Clark  E.  Carr. 

Friday  morning,  February  8, 10  o'clock. 

Music;  prayer.  Rev.  E.  F.  Gee;  awarding  premiums  on  corn  exhibit;  recitation,  selected, 
Prof.  Albert  Humphrey;  Report  on  Sugar  Beet  Raising  in  Knox  County,  Theodore  Hapke. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Paper,  Window  Gardening.  I.  L.  Pillsbury;  paper.  How  to  Raise  Corn  at  a  Profit.  E.  A. 
Shaw,  Oneida;  election  of  officers. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  A.  G.  Charles.  Knoxville;  Secretary,  O.  L. 
Campbell,  Knoxville;  Treasurer.  H.  M.  Sisson.  Galesburg. 

Average  attendance,  300.    Cost  of  institute,  $106.87. 


LAKE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Grays  Lake  on  January  20  and  21, 18M.    Officers:    Presi- 
dent, J.  E.  Hoi  comb.  Rockefeller;  secretary,  J.  J.  Burke,  Antioch. 

Program— Morning  session. 

Organisation;  miscellaneous  business. 

Afternoon  session,  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

Prayer,  Rev.  Fredennagen;  Small  Fruits  Upon  the  Farm,  H.  B.  Pierce,  Antioch;  The 
Relation  of  Farmers  to  Our  Changed  National  Conditions,  Present  and  Future,  A.  K. 
Stearns,  Waukegan;  Attractions  of  Farm  Homes,  Rev.  A.  B.  Smart,  Antioch;  Farm  Build- 
ings, George  H.  Kennedy,  Hickory;  Bee  Keeping,  Fred  Grabbe,  Liberty ville;  Farm  Labor. 
J.E.  Holcomb,  Rockefeller:  Agricultural  Education,  Dennison  Huntington.  Lake  Surioh: 

Sattle,  Albert  Chinn.  Antioch;  Farm  Fences,  E.  P.  Dodge.  Millburn:  Farmers' Money  and 
ow  to  Use  It,  Rev.  S.  A.  Harris,  MUburn;  Hogs.  C.  G  Small,  Rockefeller. 
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Saturday  morning  session. 

Clover  as  a  Food  and  Fertilizer,  B.  L.  Colby.  Libertyville;  Horses.  C.  B.  Easton,  Deer- 
field;  Potato  Culture,  rJ.  C.  Carpenter,  Channel;  Mutual  Fire  Insurance.  J.  A.  Thain,  Mill- 
>urn;  Money.  From  a  Business  Standpoint,  E.  0.  Scott.  Waukegan:  Sheep.  Hon.  James 
l*oUock,  Mill  bum;  Marketing  Live  Stock.  Charles  Brown,  Qurnee;  Benefits  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes, C.  J.  Lindemann.  Chicago:  Drainage,  L.  C.  Manzer,  Lake  Villa;  Veterinary 
Science,  Joseph  Wilmington,  V.  S.,  Rollins. 

Atternoon  session,  second  day. 

Postal  Savings  Banks,  Hon.  Qeorge  Waite,  Volo:  Fruit  Trees.  Kinds  Best  Adapted  to 
Northern  Illinois,  H.  B.  Pierce.  Antioch:  Rotation  of  Crops. -William  Westlake,  Antioch; 
The  Chicago  Milk  Dealer,  S.  Hill,  secretary  Milk  ShippersrUnton,  Chicago;  The  Silo,  H.  D. 
Hughes.  Antioch;  Dairying.  Warren  Holland.  Russell;  The  Public  Road,  W.  H.  Wilmot,  W. 
DeerfleM. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  E.  Holcomb,  Rockefeller:  secretary, 
J.  J.  Burke,  Antioch ;  treasurer,  EL  B.  Pierce,  Antioch. 

Average  attendance,  800;  cost  of  institute,  $50.00. 


LaSALLE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 
FARMERS1  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  DIS- 
TRICT, STREATOR,   ILLINOIS,  JAN- 
ARY  26-27,  1899. 


Officers:  President.  Q.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca;  secretary,  Mrs.  L.Q.  Chapman,  Freedom; 
director  of  district,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca. 

Program— Thursday,  January  26, 1899,  morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Mu«ic;  prayer;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Bean;  response,  G.  A.  Willmarth.  president: 
secretary's  report;  report  of  delegates  from  County  Institutes  in  Eleventh  Congressional 
district. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  o'clock. 

Music,  quartet;  address.  Better  Live  Stock  and  How  to  Get  It,  Prof.  E.  Davenport,  Dean 
of  Agricultural  College.  University  of  Illinois;  discussion,  led  by  Charles  Dolton,  member 
board  of  agriculture,  first  district;  instrumental  duet.  Qui  Vive,  by  Miss  Jennie  P.  Kray  and 
Miss  Finlen.  Streator;  reading.  Miss  Ro*e  Fmlen,  Streator;  address.  Domestic  Science, 
Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedsie,  of  the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria. 

Evening  session,  7:30  oVlock. 

Music,  orchestra;  prayer;  reading,  Miss  Henrietta  Cherry.  Streator;  reading.  Miss 
Florence  Kerby.  Streator;  address.  Agriculture  and  Our  Other  Industries,  Hon.  David  Ward 
Wood,  editor  Western  Plowman.  Chicago. 

Friday,  January  27, 1899,  morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Music:  prayer;  address.  Clover  Culture,  C.  C.  Pervier,  president  Bureau  County  Farm- 
ers' Institute;  discussion;  address.  The  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  Charles  F.  Mills,  super- 
intendent of  Institute,  Springfield. 

Afternoon  session,  1 :30  o'clock. 

Music,  by  F.  M.  Higgins;  address,  Cattle  and  Stock  Raising  for  Illinois,  Hon.  A.  P. 
Grout,  president  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  for  Illinois;  discussion,  led  by  S.  Noble 
King,  Bloomington;  address,  Hard  Roads,  A.  C.  Baldwin,  Deer  Park. 

Evening  session,  7:30  o'clock. 

Music;  prayer;  reading.  Miss  Florence  Kerby,  Streator;  address.  Farmers  and  Farming, 
Hon.  C.  G.  Luce.  ex-Governor  Michigan,  Coldwater,  Mich.;  reading.  Miss  Elizabeth  Rigden, 
Ottawa;  music  reading.  Miss  Henrietta  Cherry,  Streator;  address.  Fellowship  Among 
Farmers,  Hon.  James  R.  Miller,  grand  secretary  of  I.  O.  O.  F.,  Springfield,  111.;  music;  close; 
program  committee,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Chapman. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca;  secretary,  L.  G. 
Chapman,  Freedom;  treasurer,  A.  F.  Schock.  Ottawa. 

Average  daily  attendance.  900;  cost  of  institute.  9152.60. 
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.The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Lawrenceville  on  February  2-3, 1889.  Officers:  Presi- 
dent, Robert  Kingsbury,  Pink  staff;  secretary.  William  E.  Neal,  Bridgeport. 

Program—Thursday,  February  2, 1899,  morning  session. 

Call  to  order.  R.  W.  Kingsbury,  president:  music:  prayer.  Rev.  John  Leeper;  address  by 
president:  appointment  of  committees;  music:  Are  Sheep  Profitable  for  Lawrence  County 
Farmers?  R.  M.  Kirkwood;  discussion,  Ed  Oollahan;  music:  Tiling,  Moses  Spangler;  dis- 
cussion. J.  K.  Dick ir son. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music;  Poultry  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  S.  Rose  Carr.  Lis.  111.;  discussion.  W.  D.  Barr;  music; 
Farm  Pests,  Or.  J.  Schneck,  Mt.  Carmel,  111.;  question  box,  any  question  pertaining  to  farm 
or  stock  solicited. 

Evening  session. 

Call  to  order;  music;  address  of  welcome.  Major  J.  W.  Mc Cleave;  response.  Dr.  Schneck, 
Mt.  Carmel:  music;  The  Parent  and  the  School,  W.  F.Cooper,  Bridgeport;  music  by  group 
of  farmer  boys;  Compensation,  J.  B.  Stout. 

Friday,  February  3, 1899,  morning  session. 

Music;  prayer,  Elder  W.  R.  Corter;  Rearing  and  Feeding  Beef  Cattle  for  Profit,  John 
O.  Hon nold:  discussion,  C.  H.  Crews;  music;  Farm  Institute  Work  and  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, D.  H.  Shank,  Paris,  III. ;  question  box. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music;  Domestic  Economy,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Lackey:  music;  Farmers'  Boys  and  Girls,  H.  W. 
Hostettler;  music;  How  to  Raise  Hogs  at  a  Profit,  William  Wilson;  discussion.  C.  J.  Sheri- 
dan; reports  of  committees:  election  of  officers  for  ensuing  year;  adjournment. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  Robert  Kingaburg.  Pinkstaff;  secre- 
tary, William  E.  Neal.  Bridgeport;  treasurer,  J.  K.  Dickirson,  Lawrenceville. 

Average  daily  attendance,  200;  cost  of  institute,  $50.00. 


LEE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  NINTH  DISTRICT 

DIXON  ILLINOIS,  FEBRUARY  2-3,  1899. 


Officers  of  County  Institute:  President.  Hiram  Hetler,  Dixon;  secretary,  Roy  S.  Swi- 
gart,  Dixon.    Director  of  District  A.  F.  Moore.  Polo. 

Program,  Thursday,  February  2. 1899,  morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  Leek;  address  of  welcome,  Mayor  F.  A.  Truman ;  response,  President  Hiram 
Hetler;  secretary's  report,  Roy  E.  Swigart;  treasurer's  report,  Eugene  Raymond;  report  of 
delegates  from  County  Institutes  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District. 

Afternoon  session,  1:15  o'clock. 

A  Dairyman  Talk.  Eugene  Matlock,  Torkville,  III.;  discussion;  Short  Talks  on 
Dairying,  by  John  L.  Lord,  G.  Selig,  Hon.  L.  W.  Mitchell  and  others;  Clover  and  Its  Bene- 
fits, Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens;  discussion. 

Evening  session,  8:00  o'clock. 

Music,  furnished  by  Prof.  Strong,  of  U.  I.  U.  S.;  How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Farm  Life, 
Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens,  111.;  recitation,  pupil  of  Steinman  Institute;  music.  U.  I.  U.  S.; 
Our  Agricultural  College,  Hon.  Amos  F.  Moore,  President  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute;  music, 
U.  I.  U.  S. 

Friday,  February,  3, 1899.  morning  session,  10:00  o'clock. 

Poultry  Talk.  Miller  Purvis,  Chicago;  discussion;  Orchard  Growing,  H.  Augustine,  Nor- 
mal, 111.;  discussion;  appointment  of  committees. 

Afternoon  session,  1:15  o'clock. 

Corn  Growing,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden.  Agriculture  College.  Champaign;  discussion;  Hard 
Roads  and  Road  Construction,  J.  H.  Moore,  Polo,  111.;  discussion;  election  of  officers; 
report  of  committees. 

Evening  session.  8:00  o'clock. 

Music.  U.  1.  U.  S.;  Why  and  How  Should  Agriculture  be  Taught  in  Our  Public  Schools, 
A.  W.  Brayton.  Mt.  Morris;  recitation,  by  Pupil,  Steinman  Institute;  music,  U.  I.  U.  S.;  The 
Sugar  Beet  Industry,  Prof.  Holden.  Champaign;  music;  Farmer's  Institutes.  Col.  Charles 
F.  Mills,  Secretary  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes,  Springfield,  ill.;  music,  V.i.  U.S.    G. 
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A.  Willmarth,  Seneca;  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington;  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  Roaeoe;  Charles  Walkup, 
Oregon,  and  many  other  Institute  workers  are  expected  to  be  present  at  this  round  up  and 
will  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon;  secretary.  Boy 
E.  Swigart,  Dixon;  treasurer,  Eugene  Raymond,  Dixon;  average  attendance,  100;  cost  of  in- 
stitute, 1100.00. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Fairbury.  on  February  15-16.  1899.    Officers:    President, 

S.  M.  Barnes,  Fairbury;  secretary,  O.  S.  Westervelt,  Fairbury. 

Program.— Wednesday,  February  15, 1899,  morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Reception;  installation  of  exhibits. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  o'clock. 

Prayer,  by  E.  S.  Wilson;  address,  Live  Stock  for  the  General  Fanner,  E.  E.  Chester, 
Champaign,  Illinois;  address.  How  Shall  the  Nation  Secure  Educated  Mothers,  Mrs.  Clan 
F.  Culbertson,  Piper  City;  address.  Farm  Homes,  E.  S.  Fursman,  ElPaso. 

Evening  session.  7:30  o'clock. 

Chorus,  Fairbury  high  school;  prayer,  Rev.  C.  S.  Davies;  chorus,  Fairbury  high  school; 
address.  Husking  the  Down-Row,  0.  E.  Carter,  Momence. 

Thursday,  February  16, 1899,  morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Address,  Poultry  Talk,  D.  T.  Heimlick,  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  discussion  invited;  ad- 
dress, Education  of  Farmers,  G  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca,  Illinois;  address.  Clover  Culture,  E. 
S.  Fursman.  El  Paso;  discussion. 

Afternoon  session,  1 :30  o'clock. 

Election  of  officers;  reading  list  of  premiums;  address  Cattle  and\Stock  Raising  for  III- 
inois,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester,  Illinois;  discussion;  address.  Corn  Culture,  W.  Mills,  Mag- 
nolia, Illinois. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  S.  M.  Barnes,  Fairbury;  secretary,  O. 
8.  Westervelt,  Fairbury:  Treasurer,  C.  S.  Brydia,  Fairbury. 

Average  daily  attendance,  500;  cost  of  institute,  $113.23. 


LOGAN  COUNTY    FARMERS'   INSTITUTE,    AND    CONGRESSIONAL 

FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT, 

LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS,  DECEMBER  1,  2,  3,  1896. 

Officers  of  Count?  Institute.— P res Ldent.  J.  T.  Foster,  Elkhart;  secretary.  3.  W.  Jones, 
Lincoln;  direotorlof  district.  Cor  Cbas.  F.  Mill*.  Springfield. 

Program.— Thursday,  December  1. 18)6. 
10:00  o'clock  A.M. 

Muale:  prayer;  address  of  welcome. 
Mayor  W.  O.Jones;  response.  J.  T.  Gal- 
ford.  Elkhart;  president's  address,  J.  T. 
Potter;  reportof  secretary.  J.  W.  Jones: 
report  of  treasurer.  C.  W.  Blackburn; 
mnslc:  report  of  delegates  from  County 
Institutes  In  Seventeenth  CoDgreseional 
district.   Christian  county,   R.  J.   Stone. 

Etonington;  Logan  county,  Wm.  8.  Evans, 
Incoln;  Menard  county,  Fred  II.  Raukin. 
■unty-JamesA.  Btone, 
t.  The  Illinois  Farm- 


...    Charles   P.  Mills.  BpriL. 

Held,  superintendent  of  Institutes. 

Afternoon    session.  1:00  o'clock— Wo- 
man's session.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Ogelaby.  preald- 


Paper.  Com 

r  Making' 


Home.  Mrs.  Wllllac 


H.  P.  Purvlance,  Llnoula;  music:  addreae, 
Domestic  Science.  Mrs.  Nellie  8.  Kediie. 
Peoria;  paper.  Education  for  the  Farmer's 
Daughter,  Miss  Grace  Caldwell,  New  Hol- 
land; music;  address.  Woman's  Building 
on  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Ogleaby,  Elkhart;  adjournment  By  re- 
Quest  the  Thursday  evening  program  has 
been  suspended  as  a  courtesy  to  Leo  W. 
Myers  Poet.  GrandtArmylof  the  Republic, 
under  whose  auspice s  General  (Jordan  will 
deliver  his  famous  lecture  at  the  Cumber- 
land   Presbyterian    church.     Out-of-town 

parties  may  arrange  with  Secretary  Jones  J.  W.  Jones.  Lincoln. 

lor  reserved  seats. 

Friday,  December  2. 9:00  A.  M. 

Prayer:  paper.  Potato  Culture,  Elmer  Tuney.  Mt.  Pulaski;  discussion.  Breeding  and 
Feeding  Sheep  in  Central  Illinois.  R.J.  Stone.  Stonlngton:  address,  Ex-Governor  Richard 
J.  Oglesby.  Elkhart;  adjournment  for  dinner. 

Afternoon  sesion.  1:00. 

Muslo:  Horse  Breeding.  George  Williams.  Athens:  discussion;  paper.  The  Farm  Dairy. 
Ralph  Allen.  Delaran:  discussion;  paper,  Clover  Culture.  Pred  H.  Runkin  Athens;  discus- 
sion; music;  address.  Insects  Injurious  to  Corn.  E.  S.  Fursmin,  Urbaua;  adjournment. 

Evening  session,  7:30  o'clock. 
(sEHusIc:  address.  Our  Agricultural  College.  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport.  Dean 

Agriculture,  Champaign;  address.  Fellowship  Amour      r*  "      '""" 

Bprlngfleld.  grand  secretary  I.  0.  0.  F.;  music;  adjourn 

Saturday.  December  3,  9.IA.  M. 

Bees  ou  the  Farm,  J.  Q.  Smith,  president  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  Lincoln;  dis- 
cussion: laddress,  Why  the  Boys  Leave  the  Farm,  Hon.  R.  M.  Bell,  Decator:  discussion; 
paper,  Care  of  Pastures.  J.  T.  Foster.  Elkhart:  discussion:  paper,  Poultry  on  the  Farm,  Mrs. 
Wsddell;  discussion:  adjournment. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  o'clock. 

Election  of  Office: 


Average  attendance.  200;  cost  of  Institute,  uit.20. 
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No  report  for  the  last  year. 

Officers  last  elected,  of  which  anyjreport  was  made,  are:    President,  W.  H.  Bean.  Blue 
Mound;  secretary,  C.  A.  Thrift,  Forsythe;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Scott,  Bit.  Zion. 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Carlinville,  on  December  21-22. 1896.  Officers:  President, 
David  Gore,  Carlinville;  secretary,  W.  B.  Otwell,  Carlinville. 

Program.— Tuesday  morning,  10  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  Everhardt;  music:  address  of  welcome,  Charles  H.  Gillman,  mayor;  re" 
sponse,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester,  Illinois,  Director  of  the  16th  Congressional  District;  paper* 
The  County  Institute,  Chaa.  P.  Mills,  Springfield,  Illinois,  Secretary  Illinois  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  1 :30  p.  m. 

Music,  vocal  solo.  Miss  Bessie  Crow;  paper,  Soja  Beans,  W.  H.  Stoddard,  Carlinville; 
music,  harp  solo,  Ralph  Swain;  paper,  Management  and  Feeding  of  Swine,  G.  A.  Willmartn. 
vice  president  Illinois  Farmers'  Institutes.  Seneca,  Illinois;  music,  string  instrumental 
Duo,  James  Brown  and  Alfred  May  field;  address,  Chas,  Dolton,  Chicago,  Director  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute,  1st  District. 

Tuesday  evening,  7:30  o'clock. 

Music,  Carlinville  band.  Prof.  Hunt,  director;  music,  vocal  solo,  Just  Break  the  News  to 
Mother,  Miss  Fannie  Blackshaw,  Palmyra;  paper.  Domestic  Science,  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King, 
Bloomington;  music,  vocal  solo.  Miss  Grace  Kauerauff;  address.  The  Farm.  Riley  Willsey, 
Pike  county;  music,  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mounts;  select  reading,  Wesley  Challacombe, 
Prof.  Mathematics,  Blackburn  University;  music,  vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Annie  Barbour. 

Wednesday  morning,  10  o'clock. 

Music,  string  instrumental  duo,  James  Brown  and  Geo.  iMosser;  address,  The  Most 
Profitable  Horse  to  Raise.  J.  K.  P.  Farrelly,  Greene  county;  address,  Coach  and  Carriage 
Horses,  Amos  F.  Moore,  Polo,  Illinois;  address,  Draft  Horses,  S.  Noble  King.  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Wednesday  afternoon.  1:30  o'clock. 

Music,  vocal  solo.  Miss  Abbie  Seaman:  paper.  Clover,  W.  B.  Conover.,  Cass  county;  pa- 
per. Better  Butler  and  Better  Prices,  W.  H.  Stevenson.  Morgan  county;  music,  vocal  quar- 
tette, Mrs.  Annie  Barbour.  Mrs.  T.  K.  Gore,  Ming  Mamie  Parker,  Miss  Sadie  Brown;  paper. 
Sweet  Potato  Culture.  E.  A.  Reiht,  Jersey  county;  paper:  Orcharding,  W.  S.  Barber.  Cal- 
houn county. 

Wednesday  evening,  7:30  o'clock. 

Music,  Carlinville  band;  music,  vocal  solo.  Mrs.  T.  K.  Gore;  address,  The  Farmer.  Hon. 
Henry  Miner,  Scott  county;  music,  vocal  octette,  Jessie  Fryman,  Clara  Lorenz.  Bessie  Crow, 
Grace  Childs,  W.  Meteer,  Jas.  Brown,  Herbert  Crowder,  Harry  Cundall,  accompanied  by 
Miss  Cora  Keplinger;  paper.  Small  Fruit  for  the  Farm  and  How  to  Grow  It,  L.  N.  Beal,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Illinois,  director  Illinois  Fanners'  Institute,  20th  District;  music,  vocal  duet.  Mrs. 
Annie  Barbour,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Gore;  reading.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Barcus;  music,  vocal  solo,  Miss  Sadie 
Brown. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W.  B.  Otwell,  Carlinville;  secretary. 
Robert  Whitely,  Jr.,  Carlinville;  treasurer,  George  Duckies,  Carlinville. 

Average  daily  attendance,  600;  cost  of  institute,  $129.53. 


MADISON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Ed wardsville,' October  12-13, 1893.    Officers:    President. 
Louis  A.  Spies,  St.  Jacobs;  secretary,  Lee.Dorsey,  Moro. 

No  report  of  program. 

Officer h  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:    President,  Louis  A.  Spies,  St  Jacobs;  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Lee  Dorsey,  Moro. 

Average  daily  attendance,  125;  cost  of  institute,  $116.31. 


MARION  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

No  Institute  was  held  the  past  season. 

Officers  elected  February  1886:    President,  J.  H.  Groan.  Salem;  secretary.  W.  K,  Shook. 
alem;  treasurer,  W,  C.  McClelland,  Sandoval. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


ir  Qui  do,  Henry. 


Program— Wednesday.  January  1. 

Call  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.;  pi_. 

Rev.  Small   addre as  of  welcome,  Mayor  H 
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:ussed  by 

U aeon;  question  1 

Evening  session.  T  o'clock. 

Prayer.  Rev.  Small;  musl 

e.  Tbi 

i  Carmen 

Prof" 


i   the    Farn 


Carmen  Quartet:  address.  The  Relation  of 
the  Farmer  tolhe  Teacher.  Frank  M.  Cranale. 
Waineka;  music.  The  Carmen  Quartet. 
Thursday.  January  5.  9:30  a.  m. 
Prayer.  A.  B.  Cooper;  paper.  Side  Lines 
in  Farming.  S.  S.  Merrltt.  Henry,  discussed 
by  Charles  M.  lurner.  Wcnona:  paper.  Most 
Profitable  Breed  uf  Sheep  on  the  Farm.  C. 
W.  Monier.  Sparland.  discussed  by  A.  C. 
Garvin.  We  nona.  and  Jerry  Trone.  Laconi 
paper.  The  Inducements  of  Farm  Life  for  a 
Young  Man,  Clarence  Grosscup.  Wenona 
discussed  by  Milton  Malonc.  La  Hose;  paper. 
The  Inducements  of  Farm  Life  fur  a  Young 
Lady.  Florence  Iliff.  Lacon.  discussed  by 
Delia  Wells.  Wenona;  question  box.  Alfred  Judd.  Wenona. 

Recess  tolrSO  p.  m. 

Election  of  officers:  paper.  The  Farmer's  Duty  to  the  Community,  Curtis  Wright,  Varna, 
discussion  by  ¥.  F.Thierry.  Wenona:  paper.  Is  a  Change  of  Seed  fiaaential  to  BueMiaftU 
Fanning!  Andrew  Baechlcr,  Lacon.  iliscussed  by  Truman  Sperry,  Lacon;  paper.  Should 
Husband  and  Wife  Have  Separate  Poeketbooksl  Mrs.  John  Shields.  Varna,  discussed  by 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Williams.  Henry  and  H.  A.  Winter.  Wenona. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  C.  J.  Held.  Lacon:  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Elmer  Quinn,  Henry. 

Average  daily  attendance.  280.    Cost  of  institute,  »1.T0. 
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MASON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Manito,  December  7  and  8, 1806. 

Officers:    President.  G.  G.  Hopping,  Havana;  Secretary,  E.  H.  EUenberger,  Manito. 

Program— Wednesday  morning,  10  o'clock. 

Music;  invocation.  Rev.  E.  A.  Drake;  address  of  welcome.  Dr.  Darling;  Corn  Culture, 
A.  D.  Schamel;  discussion,  J.  T.  Mowder,  Rev.  Eeist,  Abe  Tomlin;  recitation.  Miss  Nora 
Barringer. 

Afternoon,  1  o'clock. 

Music;  election  of  officers;  Swine  Breeding  and  Feeding,  Fred  Rankin;  discussion,  T. 
N.  Sutton,  8.  B.  Spear,  J.  C.  Ramsey;  Sheep  Husbandry,  E.  A.  Wallace;  discussion,  E.J. 
Mell,  Oscar  Martin,  J.  T.  Lowers. 

Evening,  7  o'clock. 

Music;  recitation;  Leaks  on  the  Farm,  Fred  H.  Rankin,:  general  discussion;  Domestic 
Economy,  Mrs.  Nellie  Kedsic. 

Thursday  morning.  10  o'clock. 

Nutritious  Value  of  Feed  for  Stock,  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport;  discussion.  S.  F.  Porter, 
J.  W.  McHarry;  Feeding  Stock  for  the  Market,  W.  H.  Cogdall;  discussion,  Edward  Heyl, 
George  Mathers. 

Afternoon,  1:90  o'clock. 

Music;  poultry.  Mrs.  J.  S.  McKlnley;  discussion,  E.  E.  Caldwell;  How  to  Make  Country 
Homes  Attractive,  Mrs.  Clauser;  discussion,  Mrs.  Paul  Enlows,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Lowers. 

Evening.  7  o'clock. 

Music;  Educational  Interests.  Prof.  Mathew  Bolan;  Boys  on  the  Farm,  Miss  Fannie 
Spaits. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  Chas.  E.  Htmmel,  Bishops;  Secretary, 
G.  H,  Weimer,  Topeka;  Treasurer,  Miss  Lena  McHarry.  Mason  City. 

Average  daily  attendance,  250.    Cost  of  institute,  $70.85. 


MASSAC  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Metropolis,  Nov.  21, 22, 1896. 

Officers.— President,  T.  A.  Armstrong, Massac;  secretary,  F.  A.  Trousdale,  Massac 

Program,— Monday  morning,  10  o'clock. 

Music,  Presbyterian  choir:  invocation.  Rev.  B.  C.  Swan*  D.  D.;  welcome  address,  James 
C.  Courtney;  10*30,  Successful  Farming.  Fowler  Armstrong;  discussion  and  queries;  11:25, 
Hay  Raising,  Capt.  S.  H.  Kerr;  discussion  and  queries;  12:00  adjournment  for  dinner, 

Monday  afternoon. 

1:00,  music.  Metropolis  High  School;  recitation,  Miss  Nellie  Houts;  1:20,  Stock  Raising 
and  Feeding,  Charles  Hausman;  discussion  and  queries;  2:15,  The  Economic  Control  of  the 
Chinch  Bug.  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  the  State  University,  Champaign,  111. ;  discussion  and 
queries;  4:00,  adjournment. 

Tuesday  morning,  9:80  o'clock. 

Music,  Methodist  choir:  invocation.  Rev.  J.  W.  Jackson:  10:10,  Apple  Culture,  R.  Byrd 
Leeper;  discussion  and  queries;  10:45,  The  Country  School,  Its  Needs  and  Possibilities,  R.  T. 
Alexander,  county  superintendent  of  schools;  11:25,  The  Necessity  for  Keeping  the  Boy  on 
the  Farm,  and  How  to  Do  It,  F.  A  Trousdale;  12:00,  adjournment. 

Tuesday  afternoon. 

1:00,  Music,  Metropolis  High  School:  recitation.  Miss  Essie  Jones;  1 :30,  lecture.  Dr.  Daniel 
Berry.  Carmi,  111.;  discussion  and  queries:  2:15.  Farmer's  Home.  Mrs.  Dorio  Slimpert:  2:45, 
Cow  Peas.  J.  F.  McCarty;  discussion  and  queries;  8:30,  Truck  Farming,  John  Chick'  4:00, 
Wheat  Growing,  E.  H.  Tucker;  4:80.  election  of  officers;  adjournment 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President.  F.  A.  Armstrong,  Massac;  secretary, 
Geo.  C.  Schreeman.  Union ville;  treasurer,  J.  F.  McCartney,  Metropolis. 

Average  dally  attendance,  175;  cost  of  Institute,  166.58. 
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Mcdonough  county  farmers'  institute. 


Two  Institute  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  one  at  Macomb,  Not.  IS,  16,  1896,  and 
one  at  Blandinaville,  Feb.  7, 8, 1890. 

Officers.— President,  A.  R.  Strickle,  Good  Hope;  secretary,  Fred  G.  Miner,  Adair. 

Program.— At  MeComb,  Tuesday,  Nov.  IS  —Morning  session,  10:00  o'clock. 

The  Farm  Dairy,  A.  A.  Adair;  How  to  Improve  Our  Country  Schools,  Superintendent  J. 
M.  Pace;  question  box. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock.— Woman's  session. 

The  Young  People  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  Ella  Graham;  Poultry,  Mrs.  Snodgrass. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16.— Morning  session,  9:90  o'clock. 

Music:  report  of  State  Institute,  A.  R.  Stiokel:  Sugar  Beets,  Prof.  P.  J.  Holden;  Horses, 
John  Huston:  Cattle,  S.  Black  atone;  Hogs,  T.  L.  Hankins;  Sheep,  John  Work. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  16, 1:30  P.  M. 

What.  Where  and  How  to  Plant  a  Parmer's  Orchard,  H.  Augustine,  Normal,  111.;  discus- 
sion; Small  Fruits  For  Home  Use,  H.  L.  Doan,  Jacksonville,  1117;  discussion. 

Wednesday  evening,  7:90  o'clock. 

Music;  report  of  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  fruit  list  recommended  for  Central 
Illinois;  discussion;  Household  Economics.  Mrs.H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  ILL;  discussion. 

Thursday,  Nov.  17, 9:00  A.  M. 

Fruit,  and  How  to  Have  It,  H.  E.  Billings,  Macomb,  111. ;  discussion;  Some  Needs  of  the 
Apple  Growers,  0.  G.  Winn,  Griggsville,  III 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Apple  Tree  in  Illinois,  Prof.  T.  BurrilL  Champaign,  111.;  discussion.  Experimental  Sta- 
tion's report,  H.  Augustine;  discussion;  What  is  the  Horticultural  Society  Doing,  and  the 
Advantage  of  Membership?.  Hon.  H.  M.  Dunlap.  Savoy,  111. 


Program.— Blandinaville,  Tuesday,  Feb.  7, 1899;  morning  session,  10  o'clock. 

Education  for  the  Farmer's  Son,  Fred  G.  Miner,  Adair;  discussion. 

Afternoon  session,  1  o'clock. 

Music,  male  quartette:  prayer.  Rev.  J.  S.  Clements,  pastor  of  Christian  church;  address, 
"Better  Live  Stock Jand  How  to  Get  it,"  Prof.  E.  Davenpert,  director  Experiment  8tation, 
Urbana;  discussion:  address.  The  Life  of  the  Chinch  Bug,  and  How  to  Lessen  its  Ravages, 
C.  S.  Rice,  Disco;  discussion;  question  box. 

Evening  session.  7:80  o'clock. 

Music,  male  quartette;  address,  Our  Agricultural  College,  Prof.  Davenport,  Urbana;  dis- 
cussion; address.  The  American  Farmer,  Hon.  G.  W.  Dean,  director  for  the  15th  Congres- 
sional district,  Adair;  question  box. 

Wednesday,  Peb.  8, 1899  —Morning  seslon  10  o'clock. 

Paper.  The  Farmer's  Garden,  Mr.  O.  M.  Mc  El  vain.  Scottsburg;  address.  How  to  Raise 
Corn,Hon.  John  Huston,  Blandinaville;  discussion;  address.  Benefits  of  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, Hon.  G.  W.  Dean,  Adair;  discussion;  question  box. 

Afternoon,  session,  1:80  o'clock.— Ladies'  session. 

Musio;  prayer;  address.  Mrs.  O.  M.  McElvain,  Scottsburg.  president  Women's  Domestic 
Economy  club:  recitation.  The  Tramp's  Story,  Miss  Ruby  Kisser,  Blandinaville;  address. 
Farm  House  Hospitality.  Miss  Agnes  Hainllne,  Blandinaville;  address.  Hygiene  in  the 
Home.  Mrs.  Dr.  Beacon,  Blandinaville ;  discussion;  address.  The  Girl  on  the  Farm,  Mrs. 
Nell  Spangler  Muatain.  Blandinaville:  paper.  Raising  Turkeys.  Mrs.  Florence  Ragon.  Good 
Hope;  paper.  Poultry,  Miss  Marie  Edie.  Good  Hope;  discussion; » question  box;  report  of 
oommitte  •  n  resolutions. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President,  A.  R.  Strickle,  Good  Hope;  secretary, 
Fred  G.  Miner,  Adair;  treasurer,  S.  Blackstone,  Pennington  Point. 

Average  daily  attendance.— First  meeting,  81;  second  meeting,  208.  Cost  of  Institutes.— 
First  meeting,  932.43;  second  meeting,  $88.25. 


McHENRY  COUNTY  FARMERS  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Harvard  January  19-20, 1899.  Officers:  President,  G. 
A.  Hunt,  Greenwood;  secretary,  George  L.  Murphy,  Woodstock. 

Program— Thursday,  January  19, 1899,  morning  sesalon,  10  o'clock. 

MubIc;  prayer;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  James  Logue:  response.  Hon.  F.  L.  Hatch; 
report  of  secretary,  George  L  Murphy;  report  of  treasurer.  E.  H.  Cook;  Mission  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca,  111.,  vice  president  State  Institute:  Benefits  and 
Cost  of  Tile  Draining,  T.  McD.  Richards,  Woodstock;  C.  H.  Tyron,  Woodstock;  Potato  Cul- 
ture, H.  C.  Mead,  West  McHenry. 


How  to  Select  a  Good  Dairy  Cow,  H.  B.  Hurler.  DeKalb:  Does  It  Pay  to  Raise  Horses)  Col. 
P.J.  Berry,  Chicago;  The  Cooperative  Factory.M.  Long;,  Greenwood;  Corn  and  Its  Commer- 
cial Products.  E.  S.  Fursman,  £1  Pun;  Sheep  Raising  for  Profit,  A.  J.  Lovejoy.  Roseoe; 
Education  of  Farmers,  Q.  A.  Wlllmarth,  Seneca. 

Evening  iiesslon.  T:3D  o'clock. 

Music;  prayer;  Educating-  the  Boy  for  the  Farm.  W.  E.  Wire,  county  superintendent  of 
schools;  moslr:  The  Ideal  Farm  Home.  E.  S.  Fursman;  recitation.  Jane's  Conquest.  Mils 
Both  Overton.  Richmond:  Slity  Years  Behind  the  Plow.  F.  0.  Van  Matre.  Fayette.  Win,. 

SVlaconsin's  Pioneer  farmer):  music:  Formation  and  Necessity  of  Housekeepers'  Clubs, 
rs.  II.  M.  Dnulap.  Savoy.  111.;  music. 
Friday,  January  20,  moraine  session,  10  o'clock- 
Should  Farmers  Beep  Beest  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  Marengo;  Fruit  on  the  Farm.  H.  T.  Thomp- 
son. Huntly:  Silos  and  EusllHge,  H.  B.  Gorier,  DeKalh;  Breeding  and  Care  of  Swine.  O.  A. 
Willnwth.  Seneraj  Clover,  the  Queen  of  Crops.  H.   B.  Hurler  and  E.  S.  Foreman;  Cause 
and  Prevention  of  Milk  Fever,  J.  H.  Crawford.  Harvard. 
Afternoon  session.  1:30  o'clock. 

Music:  prayer;  Domestlo  Science  for  Farmers'  Wives.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap;  Our  State 
Unlve  rsity,  Hon.  F.  L.  Hatch,  trustee  State  University,  Spring  Grove;  Foods  and  Their 
Adulterations.  H.  S.  Grimlley.  DepsrFitie.it  of  Chemistry.  State  University:  Largs  Crops  of 
Corn  and  How  to  Brow  Them,  E.  8.  Fursmon.  (the  Com  Kingi;  Feeding  and  Management  of 
the  Dairy.  H.  B.  Gureli;  Things  Are  Not  as  They  Used  to  Be,  F.  J.  VanMatre;  election  of 


Average  daily  attendance,  Ml;  cost  of  Institute.  1M3.20. 


McLEAN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE, 


Program— Tuesday  morning;  10  o'clock. 
Piano  duet,  Misses  Holllngsnead  and 
II iff:  America,  by  the  audience;  prayer. Rev. 
H.  E.  Scrltager.  Bloomiugton;  remarks  by 
the  retiring  president.  Captain  S.  N.  King; 
remarks  by  president- elect.  L.  E.  Skagga: 
recitation.  Mis.  Virglnl:.  Gray.  Lexington: 
Paper  on  Poultry.  Israel  Root.  Bloomiugton; 
discussion;  vocal  solo,  Clark  Stewart;  filter- 
Afternoon.  1  o'clock. 

Violin  solo.  Christine  Brakel;  priie  ei- 
say.  Best  and  Most  Numerous  Ways  of  Pre- 
paring Corn  and  Its  Products  for  the  Table. 
by  some  young  lady  under  twenty-five  years 
of  aire  living  on  a  farm  In  this  county;  dla- 

Saloon  Injures  the  Farmer,  by  young  man 
under  twenty-Are  year^  of  aee  and  living  on 
afarmlntbis  county;  Clover  Culture.  Fred 
H.  Rankin,  Athens.  111.:  discussion:  report 
from  Farmers'  Congress.  Noah  Franklin, 
Lexington. 

Evening.  1  o'clock. 

Violin  solo,  Christine  Brakel:  recitation. 
Lulu  Bishop.  Bloomiugton!  lecture,  illus- 
trated by  stereoptican.  subject.  Road  Design 
and  C<  .use  ruction  Adajilcd  to  McLean  Couu- 
ty.  .1.  0.  Mi-lluii.il.  civil  engineer.  Blooming- 
ton:  piano  solo.  Stella  Dunn;  lecture.  Good 
Road*  and  State  Aid,  .Mr.  Will  A.  Connelly, 
Danville;  discussion,  Hon.  James  S.  Ewing, 
Noah  Franklin,  E.  Hester  and  others. 
Wednesday  morning.  10  o'clock. 
■•  Piano  solo.  Myrtle  Holllngshend:  prayer, 

ifngton:  Selection  of  Farm  Si-mIh  and  Experiments  in  Corn 
iar.ii.  (II-:  discission;  recii«.ilon.  .Miss  Helen  Kcrociu.Lei- 
i.  Clarkadon,  Keyser,  West  Virginia;  discussion;  vocal  solo, 
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Afternoon,  1  o'clock. 

Woman's  session,  Mrs.  8.  N.  King,  presiding  violin  solo,  Christine  Brakel:  recitation. 
The  Calf  Path,  Madge  Sachs,  To  wan  da;  paper,  Enemies  to  Our  Homes.  Miss  D.  Bell  Den- 
ham,  Bloomington;  discussion;  selected  reading.  Nibsy's  Christmas,  Miss  Permelia  C. 
Mahan,  Lexington;  Domestic  Economy,  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie,  Peoria;  vocal  solo,  Mae  Iliff. 

Evening,  7  o'clock. 

Violin  solo,  Christine  Brakel:  recitation.  Pet  at  the  Fair,  Florence  Richards,  Normal; 
lecture.  The  Farmer  Robbed  and  Who  Does  It,  Hon.  T.  R.  Clarkadon,  Keyser,  W.  Va.;  French 
horn  solo,  Charles  D.  Williamson,  To  wan  da. 

Thursday  morning,  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  P.  Lautz.  vice  president,  to  preside  at  this  session:  piano  solo,  Mabel  Kelly  prayer, 
Rev.  E.  B.  Barnes.  Normal;  Bee  Culture,  H.  W.  Funk,  Normal;  discussion;  French  horn 
solo.  Charles  D.  Williamson,  Towanda;  Sheep  Husbandry.  John  Kissack.  Farmer  City;  dis- 
cussion; vocal  solo. 

Afternoon,  1  o'clock. 

Violin  solo,  Christine  Brakel:  Fruit  on  the  Farm.  Capt.  H.  Augustine,  Normal;  discus- 
sion; recitation,  Brother  Ben,  Miss  Angeline  Mahan,  Lexington;  election  of  officers  and 
adoption  of  resolutions;  sale  of  exhibits  at  auction. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  D.  R.  Studdlefleld,  Covel;  secretary, 
J.  M.  Anthony.  Bloomington:  treasurer,  W.  J.  Baldridge,  Bloomington. 

Average  daily  attendance.  2,000;  cost  of  institute,  1242.79. 


MENARD  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Petersburg,  January  17-18, 1899. 

Officers:    President,  H.  A.  Wood,  Petersburg;  secretary.  I*  H.  Beard,  Petersburg. 

Program.— Tuesday  morning,  9:30. 

Music;  prayer.  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Stevenson;  address  of  welcome,  Thoa.  P.  Reep;  response 
President  H.  A.  Wood;  How  1  Manage  100  Ewes.  A.  N.  Curry,  Petersburg;  Tillage,  W.  E 
Johnson,  Athens;  Wheat  Culture,  Peter  P.  Grosboll.  Petersburg. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  1:30. 

Music,  Miss  Cora  Turner,  Virginia;  Cattle  Raising.  Hon.  A.  P.  Grout.  President  Illinois 
Live  Stock  Breeders' Association,  Winchester,  Illinois;  discussion;  Corn  Cultivation  Ex- 
periments, Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  Prof.  Agricultural  Physios,  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign; discussion. 

Tuesday  evening,  7:30. 

Music,  Rock  Creek  Orchestra:  reading  of  prize  essay  by  pupil  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  upon  the  subject:  Children's  Mission  on  the  iTarm;  address.  Our  Public  Schools— their 
Present  Status  and  the  Changes  Suggested  for  their  Improvement,  Prof.  Theodore  H. 
Haney,  Green  view;  music.  Manhattan  quartette;  reading  of  first  prize  essay  by  pupil  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  upon  the  subject:  The  Sunny  Side  of  Farm  Life;  address, 
The  Farmer  Boy-His  Possibilities,  and  What  Shall  We  Do  With  Him?  Elder  C.  £.  Smoot, 
Petersburg. 

Wednesday  morning.  9:30. 

Music.  Mandolin  Club:  prayer.  Rev.  W.  G.  Archer;  Small  Fruit  on  the  Farm,  A.  D.  Al- 
kire,  Sweetwater:  paper,  Hardships  of  the  Farmer's  Wife  and  How  to  Overcome  Them.  Mrs. 
Lizzie  Waring;  relation  of  the  Chatauqua  to  the  Farmer,  Hon.  Homer  J.  Tice,  President 
Old  Salem  Chautauqua  Association. 

Wednesday  afternoon.  1:30. 

Music.  Lawrence  and  Julia  Watkins:  Agricultural  Education,  Prof.  E.  Davenport,  Dean 
of  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Champaign, 
Illinois;  The  Farmer's  Daughter,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Chapman,  Freedom,  LaSalle  county.  Illinois: 
Why  Should  the  Boy  Leave  the  Farm?  Percy  Stone,  Bradfordton,  Illinois;  election  of 
officers. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  H.  A.  Wood,  Petersburg;  secretary,  I. 
H.  Beard,  Petersburg;  treasurer,  C.  E.  Smoot.  Petersburg. 

Average  daily  attendance,  500;  cost  of  institute,  $107.25. 
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MERCER  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


-President.  P.  M. 

Pro  *  ram-    Tuesday .  Jannujr,  IT,  ISM. 

1:80  a.m..  Invocation,  ftev.  A.  M.  Stock- 
ing; Does  Mutual  Fanner*'  Insurance  Part 
opened  by  Goo.  W«rti,  secretary  Abineton 
Insurance  Co.,  Paul  Ketile.  secretary  Ham- 
let Insurance  Co..  Qoo.  W.  Christy,  secretary 
Klvoll  Insurance  Co.;  discussion  by  Goo. 
Seaton,  Ellsha  Lee  and  other*.  Dinner. 
i;jo  u.  m..  mnsie:  Invocation,  BeT.  W.  M. 
Story;  declamation;  music;  address.  Mm. 
H.  M.  Dunlap.  of  Savor,  subjoct  "Domestic 
Science." 

OrranUatlon  of  a  Ladles'  Domeatlo 
Science  Aasocisllon. 

Wedneadsy.  January  18,  IBM. 

9;  SO  a.  m..  Invocation,  Bev.  Davis:  rouslo; 
Road  s  and  Vehicle*.  W.  C.  Sample,  of  A  ledo, 
W.  B.  Frew,  of  Aledo,  8.  T.  K.  Prime, 
Dwigot.  Illlooia:  queatlon  box.  Dinner. 
1:30  p.  m..  Invocation;  election  of  officers; 
miscellaneous  boelneei;  entomolonr,  8.  A. 
Forbee.  of  Urbana,  State  entomolofist; 
Question  boa. 

Officer*  elected  for  the  ensuing:  year; 
President.  P.  H.  Carnahaa,  Aledo;  secre- 
tary. R.  H.  Plnkerton,  Viola;  treasurer.  J. 
G.  Haverfleld,  Joy.  Averwre  daily  attend- 
P.  M.  Carnahan.  Aledo.  ance  50.   Coat  of  institute  TO.H, 


it,  M.  Plnkerton.  Viola. 
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The  at 
Louis  Voir 

Dual  meeting 
,  Waterloo;  s 

was  held  ai  Wat 
^retary.  G.  W.  Fr 

m- December 

20  and  £1. 

Insurance  Co  Farmers.  Hon.  W 

W.    Drury.   ■  ■!  Waterloo:   Query  1 
Wtrhmi.it.  of  Waterloo:  Poultry.  M 
ket.   Mr.    ('liili|.   Miluiii,   i.f  W:i:,- 
Dt-flixii;  Dairy  Fannin*.  Mr.  W.  ' 

Mr.  F.  Parrott.of  Red  Bud;    C 1 

sey.  of  Taniaroa. 

B.  Run 

Hfi-ui  i 
oo:    S)i 
Davis., 
eracting 

Officer 

elected  for 

KLdd:   treii-urer. 
u(  institute  821.75. 

r  20-21.  ISSN.    Officers:   President. 


lit;  Feeding  Cattle  for  Mar- 
'Loiums  ('.  .Sierrett.  of  New 
.and  the  Way  of  Raising  It. 
linen  Bubs,  Hon.  W.  R.  Kim- 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Officers:     President.  William  A.  Young.  I 

Program— Tuesday,  October  25;  moraine 

PraTe'r.  Rev.  James  H.  Hawk:  music. 
Hillsboro  Quartet:  address  of  welcome. 
Hon.  Tbos.  M.  Jett:  response.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Ed.  Grime";  music.  violin  solo.  Miss 
Myrtle  Starr;  presirtent'saddres*.  Hon.  Win. 
A.  Youdi:  paper.  Sheep  Husbandry.  Mark 
Stomas.  White  Oak;  discussion;  adjourned 

Afternoon  si 


,r  Soring  Quartet:  Inst 

—tile  Feeding.  Henry  Hit 

Raymond:  address.  Cattle  Raising:. 


.per.  Cattle  Pee 

Jiul :  address.*. 

,rd    White  Oak:  discussion:  address.  Our 

'     ■       '     '  -        1i.nr.us- 

H   D.. 


«iper,  Brj-edwe  and  Care  of  Horses.  S.  C. 
faeoner.  PanaMdiscussion:  paper.  Citizen- 
ship of  Women.  Part  t.  Airs  Katharine 
Staul,  Moro;  adjourned  to  7:M  p.  m. 

Evening  session.i:30  o'clock. 

Music.  HIINWro  Quartet:  paper.  Citiien- 
sliipof  Women.i Parti.  Mrs.  Katharine  Slant: 
music,  clariimett  solo.  Walter  Tobin;  ad- 
dress. The  New  Fftrmer.C.  J.  li.ton.Baniett; 
music,  piano  solo.  Miss  Grace  tiuller.  Ray- 
mond: recitation.  Miss  Inls  Rush:  music. 
Hillsboro  Light  Guard  Band;  adjournment. 

Wednesday,  October  26.  morning  session, 
■  o'clock. 

Music.  Hillsboro  Quartet;  prayer.  Rev.  A. 
H.  Beat;  Paper,  Honir.ultur'-.  H.  Kelly.  Irv- 
ing: address.   Horticulture   For  The  Farm.  E.  C.  Richards,  Hillsboro. 
Q.  W.   Fangenroth.    Edwardeville:    moslc, 

Hillsboro  Male  Duet:  address.  Small  Fruits  for  the  Farm.  E.  S.  Fursman.  El  Paso;  . 
sion:  question  box;  music,  piano  solo,  Miss  Grace  Ouller;  adjourned  to  1:30  p.  m. 
School  session.  1:30  p.  in..  County  Superintendent  Gre 


Music,  male  quartet.  Ware's  Grove:  paper.  The  Relation  of  the  City  High  Seh 
Dnntrj  Schools,  Prof.  Joslah  Biiler;  address.  The  Cheap  Teacher.  Prof  J.  K 
'   ibfleld;  music        '  .....  ......... 

■urry,  Fillmor 

to  Help  the  Co 

-20  F. 


Country  Schools,  Prof.  Joslah  Biiler;  address.  The  Cbea,   - ......  ..    _.     . 

Litchfleld;  music,  male  quartet.  Wares  Umvp;  paper.    Duties  of  School  officers.   Prof.W. 
'    "        ■    ■""  '"        ssie-n.  Sunt.  W.  H.  lironer:  address.  What  Can  the  County  Board 

'■-'-    "rof.  J.  L.Traylor.  Coffeen;  adjourned  H>7:S0  p.  m. 
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Evening  session,  7:90  o'clock. 


Music,  Hillsboro  Quartet:  recitation,  Miss  Blanche  Elizabeth  Day,  Raymond;  music. 
Miss  Myrtle  Starr,  violin  solo;  recitation.  Miss  Agnes  Dryer.  Butler:  music,  vocal  solo. 
Miss  MollielHughes,  Raymond;  address.  Corn  and  It's  Products,  E.  S.  Fursman;  music, 
Hillsboro  Light  Guard  Band;  adjournment. 

Thursday,  October  27,  morning  session,  9  o'clock. 

Prayer,  Rev.  Ezra  Keller;  music,  piano  solo,  Miss  Myrtle  Strider.  Raymond;  paper. 
Farm  Telephone,  J.  W.  Osborn,  Butler;  discussion;  address,  Field  Peas.  Fred  Morrison. 
Ramsey:  discussion:  music,  vocal  solo,  Miss  Mollie  Hughes;  paper.  Poultry  for  Profit,  Wm. 
Black,  Donnell son;  A.  G.  Butler,  Fillmore;  Perennial  Fever,  Alf.  Williams;  adjourned  to 
1:30  o'clock. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80. 

Music,  Miss  Edna  Kelly  and  Miss  Charlott  Berry;  address.  Value  of  Sorghum  for  Feed 
and  Profit,  G.  W.  Rainey,  Butler;  paper.  Fertilization  of  our  Farms— How?  Arthur  Ware. 
Butler;  music,  piano  solo,  Miss  Lelia  Fisher;  address.  Practical  Economy,  Ohas.  Baxter; 
election  of  officers  and  other  business  of  County  Institute;  adjournment. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Ed.  Grimes,  Raymond;  Secretary,  E. 
C.  Richard 8,  Hillsboro;  Treasurer,  A.  A.  K.  Sawyer,  Hillsboro. 

Average  daily  attendance,  400.    Cost  of  institute,  $25. 


MORGAN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Jacksonville,  October  19, 20. 21, 1896. 

Officers:    President,  A.  C.  Rice,  Arnold;  secretary.  H.  L.  Doan,  Jacksonville. 

Program.— Wednesi ay  morning.  10:00  a.  m. 

Music,  America;  prayer.  Rev.  S.  W.  Thornton;  song,  by  Glee  Club;  address  of  welcome, 
M.  P.  Ayers;  response.  President  A.  C.  Rice;  song,  by  Glee  Club;  Benefit  of  the  Farmer's 
Institute,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  1:30  p.  m. 

Music,  vocal  solo.  Miss  Mabel  Okey:  Hygiene  on  the  Farm.  Dr,  W.  K.  McLaughlin; 
piano  solo.  Miss  Glendora  Thompson;  Cattle  Feeding,  S.  D.  Masters;  discussion,  A.  P. 
Grout,  John  Stewart,  Samuel  Dinwiddie;  Milk  Cows  and  their  Care,  W.  H.  Stevenson;  re- 
port of  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  small  fruits  in  the  Morgan  County  Experimental 
Station,  H.  L.  Doan;  vocal  solo.  Miss  Mabel  Okey. 

Thursday  morning,  9:30  a.  m. 

Prayer,  Rev.  G.  L.  Snively;  song.  R.  M.  Hockenhull;  Culture  and  Use  of  Small  Grains  on 
the  Farm,  Jas.  Ran  son,  Jr.;  piano  solo,  Miss  Laura  Luken;  Points  on  Pork,  Fred  H.  Rankin, 
Athens,  Illinois;  song,  R.  M,  Hockenhull;  Clover,  Wm.  Rowe;  discussion,  Wm.  Mortimer. 

Thursday  afternoon,  1:30  p.  m. 

Piano  solo.  Miss  Nettie  Mc Doug-all:  Education  of  Country  Boys  and  Girls,  What  Shall 
It  Be?  Prof.  F.  H.  Hall;  recitation.  Miss  Clprk.  of  Corservatory  Faculty;  Poultry  on  the 
Farm.  Mrs.  H.  J.  Westlake,  Pittsfield;  vocal  solo,  Miss  Weller;  Conveniences  in  the  Country 
Home. 

Friday,  9:30  a.  m. 

Corn  Culture.  Frank  Nuness,  Chatam;  Fruits  on  the  Farm  and  their  Winter  Care,  H.  M. 
Dun  lap,  Savoy;  The  Farmer's  Garden.  L.  H.  Callaway:  election  of  officers. 

Friday  afternoon. 

Rotation  of  Crops,  E.  A.  Giller,  Whitehall:  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Cully; 
Teaching  Domestic  Economy,  Mrs.  Nellie  S,  Kedzie,  Peoria. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President  William  Stevenson,  Jacksonville;  sec- 
retary, A.  C.  Rice.  Arnold;  treasurer.  Richard  Wood,  Jacksonville. 

Average  daily  attendance,  400;  cost  of  Institute,  888.73. 


MOULTRIE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  ITSTITUTE. 


No  meeting  was  held  the  past  year. 

Officers  last  elected:    President,  T,  H.  Crowder,  Bethany;  secretary,  O.  B.  Lowe,  Sulli- 
van; treasurer,  Chas,  Schumann,  Sullivan. 
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The  annual  meeting1  was  held  at  Forreston,  February  1-2, 1899. 

Officers:    President,  Jaeob  F,  Swank,  Forreaton;  secretary,  John  Small,  Forreaton. 

Program.— February  1, 1:00  p.  m. 

Points  on  Pork.  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athena:  Corn  and  its  Commercial  Products,  E.  S.  Furs- 
man,  El  Paso;  Cow  for  the  Farmer,  James  Graham,  Stillman  Valley. 

Evening  session. 

Music;  prayer;  address,  Farm  Homes,  E.  S.  Fursman:  followed  by  a  musical  and  liter- 
ary entertainment. 

February  2,  morning  session. 

Horse  of  the  Present  as  Compared  with  Thirty  Years  Ago.Chas.  Walkup;  Rural  In- 
fluence, Mrs.  E.  L.  Gleason.  Mendota:  Farming*  as  a  Business,  Dwight  Herrick,  Roohelle; 
Country  Roads,  J.  H.  More,  Polo. 

Afternoon  session. 

Cultivation  of  Corn,  Prof .  P.  G.  Holden,  University  of  Illinois;  The  Needs  of  the  Agric- 
ultural College,  A.  F.  Moore.  Polo;  The  Farmer  and  His  Wife  as  Business  Partners,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Shippy.  MeConnell;  Varieties  of  Fruit  for  Northern  Illinois,  H.  R.  Cotta,  Freeport:  Why 
and  How  Should  Horticulture  be  Taught  in  Our  Rural  Schools,  A.  W.  Brayton,  Mt.  Morris; 
New  Fruits  and  How  to  Start  Them,  D.  J.  Piper,  Forreaton. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing*  year:  President,  Charles  T.  King,  Kings;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Dwight  Herrick,  Rochelle. 

Average  daily  attendance,  860,  cost  of  institute,  $91.98. 


PEORIA  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


No  meeting  was  held  the  past  year.    Officers  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year:    Presi- 
dent, Charles  T.  Wood,  Alta;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Arthur  Yates,  Dunlap. 


PERRY  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  PJnckneyvllle.  December  22-23,1898.  Officers:  Presi- 
dent, W.  C.  Braden,  Cutler;  secretary ,  W.  T.  White,  Cutler. 

Program— Thursday.  December  22. 

Morning  session. 

Song;  prayer;  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Mead;  response  by  President  W.  E. 
Braden;  Why  I  Am  a  Farmer,  by  Win.  H.  Jackson,  Tamaroa;  discussion;  Perry  County 
and  Its  Products,  by  Edward  Timpner,  Pinckneyville;  discussion;  How  I  Raise  Wheat,  by 
Joseph  Gilmour,  Coulterville;  discussion;  appointment  of  committees;  adjournment  for 
dinner. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music;  Dairying,  by  J.  C.  Ritchey,  Marlssa;  discussion;  County  Mutual  Insurance,  by 
W.  B.  Rundell,  Clinton;  discussion;  Feeding  Cattle  in  Perry  County,  by  Wm.  H.  Milligan. 
Pinckneyville;  adjournment. 

Evening  session. 

Music;  Fruit  at  Home,  by  Mrs.  L.  N.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon;  music;  adjournment. 

Friday,  December  28.— Morning  session. 

Prayer,  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Feagles.  Cutler;  music;  declamation,  by  Master  Milligan;  Habits 
on  the  Farm,  by  Rev.  S.  Feagles,  Cutler;  An  Ideal  Home  on  the  Farm,  by  Mrs.  Etta  Cun- 
ningham, Pinckneyville;  Stock  Peas  and  Soja  Beans,  by  A.  A.  Hinckley,  Du  Bois,  and  I.  B. 
Maclin,  Du  Quoin;  discussion;  How  to  Utilize  Fruit  on  the  Farm  to  Best  Advantage,  by  J. 
W.  Staunton,  Richview;  discussion:  Trimming  and  Planting  a  Voung  Orchard. F.  L.  Wil- 
liams, Tamaroa;  music,  solo  by  C.  E.  Malan.  entitled  "Anchored";  Domestic  Economy,  by 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Dunlap,  Savoy;  Scoring  the  Hog,  by  W.  H.  Eer,  Prairie  Du  Rocher;  adjourn- 
ment for  dinner, 
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Afternoon  session. 


Music:  The  Farmer's  Horse,  by  M.  T.  Milligan;  reports  of  committees;  Sheep  Raisin?  in 
Perry  County,  by  F.  A.  Williams.  Tamaroa;  discussion;  opening  question  box;  adjournment. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing-  year:  President,  F.  A.  Williams,  Tamaroa;  secretary, 
F.  C.  Paige,  Tamaroa:  treasurer,  F.  P.  Anderson,  Pinckneyville.  Average  daily  attendance 
88.    Cost  of  institute  S72.70. 


PIATT  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Monticello.  January  17t18,  1899,  Officers:  President.  C. 
J.  Bear,  Monticello;  secretary,  Thomas  Lamb.  Jr.,  Bement. 

Program— Tuesday  morning. 

Devotional  exercises.  Rev.  W.  S.  Calhoun;  address  of  welcome.  C.  A.  Tatman;  response, 
PhilConard;  president's  address;  secretary's  report,  Thomas  Lamb. .Jr.:  treasurer's  report, 
J.  P.  Ownby;  report  of  delegates  to  State  Institute,  C.  W.  Piatt.  Walter  Hurd;  Farm  Drain- 
age, C.  B.  Moore;  Farm  Management,  F.  V.  Dilatush;  discussion. 

Afternoon  session. 

Quartet;  Our  Farmers'  Girls,  Miss  Lucy  Thornton;  declamation.  Miss  Grace  Handley; 
solo,  Mrs.  Frank  Bales:  paper.  Miss  Bessie  Heath:  How  to  make  Money  Raising  Poultry, 
Mrs.  Carter,  of  Hammond;  instrumental  solo;  Domestic  Economy,  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Kedzie; 
solo.  Miss  Kathryn  Plunk. 

Evening  session. 

Music:  A  Successful  Life.  S  W.  Allerton;  discussion;  music;  Farming  as  a  Field  for 
Young:  Men.  W.  E.  Lodge;  music;  discussion;  The  Farmer  as  a  Citizen,  Judge  F.  M.  Shonk- 
wiler. 

Wednesday  morning. 

Music;  devotional  exercises.  Rev.  H.  G.  Gleiser:  The  Horse.  A.  S.  Burr;  Cattle,  E.  P. 
Thompson;  Hogs,  Breed,  Feed  and  Management.  G.  L.  Bur  cess;  discussion;  music;  Poul- 
try, Incubator  and  Brooder.  Rev.  J.  O.  Kirkpatrick;  Tetanus,  Dr.  Frank  Bales;  election  of. 
officers  for  ensuing  year. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music;  Horticulture  on  the  Farm,  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair;  The  Business  Side  of  Farming.  W. 
C.  Hubbart;  The  Mutual  Interest  of  the  Merchant  and  Farmer,  William  Haggard;  The  Farm 
Orchard,  John  Ritchie;  music;  The  Benefit  of  Clover  Culture,  J.  T.  Churchill;  the  Chicago 
Grain  Trust,  the  Farmer's  Worst  Enemy,  S.  H.  Greely. 

Evening  session. 

Music:  Th*»  Land  Question,  W.H.Burke;  discussion;  music:  open  parliament:  The 
Effect  of  Our  Expansion  Policy  on  Our  Agricultural  Interests,  W.  M.  Dewees,  F.  A.  Odern- 
heimer,  M.  R.  Davidson,  F.  V.  Dilatush. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  C.  J.  Bear  Monticello;  secretary, 
Thomas  Lamb,  Jr.,  Bement:  treasurer,  J.  P.  Ownby,  Monticello. 

Average  attendance  not  given.    Cost  of  institute  $76.92. 


PIKE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

■ling  was  heldlat  Pittsfield.  Dec  11-18.  ISM, 


>■.  W.A.  Re  id.  Plttifleld. 


of  Pitta- 

Chairman 
mmiltee  on  resolutions;  appolntm 


Elmer  Grlgsby.    Newburg;    (.      . 
Griggsville. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music,  Field's  orchestra,  FlttaQeld;  ad- 
dress.  Clover  and  Cowpean.  E.  Davenport. 
Dean  of  tbeCollegeof  Agriculture:  discus- 
sion.  E.  Whlttleton.  Barry.  W.  H.  Wills. 
Pittsfield:  selections  on  the  piano.  C.  E. 
Koberts.  rector  St.  Steven's  church.  Pitts- 
field;  address,  Fancy  Poultry,  Mrs.  M.  Y. 
McMahon.  Griggsville:  discussion.  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Westlake.  Mr-,  ft.  Cobeuour.  Pitts- 
field;  question  bo*. 

Evening  session. 


W.  A.  Head.  Pittsfield. 
Friday,  Deo.  IB.  1888.— Morning" session. 

Music,  Field's  orchestra.  Plttsfield ;  prayer.  Rev.  G.  W.  Bates,  pastor  First  M.  E.  church, 
Pittsfield;  address.  Com  (Culture.  Hon.  E.  S.  Furiman,  EI  Paso;  discussion.  T.  N.  Mall.  W. 
R  Willsey;  address.  Cattle  Feeding,  C.  G.  Wino.  Griggsville:  discussion.  A.  P.  Grout.  Win- 
chester; 1.  J.  Dyer.  Time. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music.  Field's  orchestra.  Pittsfield;  address.  Points  on  Pork.  Fred  H  Rankin,  secretary 
UllnolsLlve  Stock  Bni-derV  Assoriittiou;  disi-msion.  Thou.  Pence.  Nf-n  Salem;  John  W. 
Dorsey,  Perry;  selections  on  the  piano,  C.E.  Roberts,  rector  of  St.  Skv-h'i  church,  Pitts- 
field; address.  Hmall  Fruit  on  the  Farm.  R.  IVrry,  Origirsville;  discussion.  J.  C.  Newport. 
Newburg;  A.  S.  Archer.  Pittsfield:  Question  box. 

y.W.A. 

Average  attendance.  300;  cost  of  Institute.  1102.60. 


POPE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Gotconda.  Nov 
Officers.— President,  John  H.  Hodge.  Golconda; 
Program.  Friday,  Nov.  18. 10:00  A.  M. 

_o»  to  Deal  with 
nor.  Geo.  Gebauer 

Friday  afternoon 

Musk;  Care  of  tl 
Hodge:  Farmers'  Ins 

Saturday.  Nov.  IS 


1.  Golconda. 
:e  daily  attendance,  *0;  co.tof  Institute,  J3S.25. 


and  Stock.  Prof.  Arthur  Roberta.  John 

year.— President,  Henry  Waltersburg;  secretary.  Aim 
Wei' ■•-' '- 


PULASK[  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


No  meeting  wm  hold  the  past  year. 
Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,— President.  P.  Gra 
easurer.  H.  L.  McGee,  Villa  Ridge. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  AND  THE  FOURTEENTH 

CONGRESSIONAL  INSTITUTE,  MAGNOLIA, 

JANUARY  11,  12.  13,  1899. 


Program— Wednesday  morning.  10:30. 

Prayer.  Rev.  J.  C.  Keller;  music;  address 
of  welcome.  Dr.  O.  V.  Taylor:  response.  .1. 
Miller.  Wcnona;  president*!!  annual  address. 
J.  A.  Harper:  recess:  dinner  at  12  m. 

Afternoon 

Music:   pa, 

Mrs.  Nellie  UeNal.b.  Mt,  Pidati 
sion.  Mrs.  Lyle  Durley.  Hennepin;  jonn 
Mvaney.  Clear  Creek;  paper.  Dtmie-lrr.  Edn- 
ration  of  Children.  Mrs.  Noami  Williams. 
Putnam;  discussion.  Mrs.  M.  Reginald, 
Cottage  Hill:  Oliver  Wilson.  Magnolia; 
paper.  Science  in  the  Kilclicn.  Mrs.  Lanra 
Thornton.  Magnolia:  discussion,  Mrs.  Anna 
S.  Wilson.  Magnolia;  Mi.s  Alice  Timiliuson, 
Clear  Creek:  paper.  Government  in  the 
Home.  Mr-.  Man  Harrison.  Granville:  dis- 
cussion. Mrs.  John  Kays.  Henry:  Mrs.  Lucy 
Swindler.  Magnolia:  address,  Pure  Food, 
Pr'if.  P.  G.  Holden,  professor  ofofagricul- 


paper.  The   House  We  Live  In, 

MeN:  "*•-'■'- 


Thursday  morning,  9:30. 

Prayer;  music:  address.  The  Necessity 

and  Relation  of  the  County.  District  and 
State  Institutes.  Oliver  Wilson:  paper. 
Sugar  Beet  Indusliy.  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden, 

'■' :  —  -  -Biier.  Feeding  Hogs  for  Mar- 


Music:  paper.  The  Horse  for  the  Farmer  to  Raise,  J.  W.  Thornton.  Magnolia;  discu'- 
"iou.  Herman  Von  KetlcTifeLlt.  Gmnville;  Kul.LTt  Burges-.  Wi-Tionii:  remhriK.  Mis»  Maud 
Mills.  Miurnoli*;  Wi„t,  Our  Country  Koiuis.  Jsrarj  il.  Moore,  Polo,  111.:  fi.tr* I  o.;-.'u-s:or,: 
Paper.  ■)■),<■  Value  -.1  I',  nigre.-  in  f*et-d  Corn.  J.  H.  Besgley.  SiMey.  Hi.;  discussion.  H.  K. 
Smith,  Mt.  Palatine:  Elmer  Uulnu.  Henry. 

Evening  session.  7:30. 

Manic,  band:  vocal  music,  male  quartet:  address.  An  Illinois  Farmer.  George  P.Bell. 
1-,-uirer.  .-Hurt  ilniiiL'i-.  I.o-Tanr;  music:  res.iini.-.  Miss  Man, I  Mill-:  mldrf— .  T:i-  Town-hip 
High  School.  Prof.  Stratum  U.  Brook-,  president  township  high  school.  La  Snlle. 
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Friday  morning.  9:80.  . 

Prayer;  music;  paper.  Country  Telephones,  Judge  McNabb;  discussion,  Harry  Winters, 
Wenona:  James  Barnnard.  (iranville;  paper.  Farm  Dairy.l  Ralph  Allen.  Delavan;  paper, 
Beef  Breeds  vs.  Dairy  Breeds,  I.  M.  Forbes.  Henry:  discussion,  George  Gregory,  Magnolia; 
J.  A.  Williams,  Henry;  recess;  dinner,  12  m. 

Afternoon  session.  1:80. 

Music;  election  of  officers;  paper.  Raising  and  Feeding  Forage  Crops.  A.  D.  Fisher, 
Granville;  discussion.  O.  Bumgarner,  Mt.  Palatine;  A.  J.  Robinson,  Granville. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  E.  B.  Cutler,  Hennepin;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  James  McNabb,  Mt.  Palatine. 

Average  daily  attendance  300;  cost  of  institute,  $118.20. 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Sparta  December  21-22, 1896.  Officers:  President,  8.  S. 
Taylor,  Sparta;  secretary,  J.  M.  Clark,  Sparta. 

Program— Wednesday  morning. 

Music;  address  of  welcome  and  response;  appointment  of  committees. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music:  Hired  help  on  the  Farm.  W.  T.  White.  Cutler;  Mutual  llnsurance.  W.  B.  Run  die. 
Clinton:  Profit  of  Vegetable  Growing,  W.  W.  Thomas,  Makanda;  The  Farm  and  Its  Live 
Stock,  Warren  N.  Wilson,  Baldwin. 

Evening  session. 

Music;  The  Country  School,  W.  E.  McDill.  Sparta;  music;  Beautifying  the  Home,  H.  E. 
McKelvy ;  The  Advantages  of  a  Street  Fair,  Matt  Sproul. 

Thursday  morning. 

Wheat  Culture.  Fred  Helms.  Belleville:  Cow  Peas.  T.  J.  Cross,  Shilo  Hill;  Cow  Peas 
and  Soja  Beans,  A.  A.  Hinckle,  DuBois. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  M.  A.  Dennis,  Sparta;  secretary.  J.  M.  Clark, 
Sparta;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Caldwell.  Sparta. 

Average  daily  attendance.  375;  cost  of  institute.  868.90. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Olney,  February  2-3, 1899. 

Officers:    President,  W.  E.  Poland,  Olney;  secretary.  Frank  Britton,  Calhoun. 

Program.— Thursday,  February  2, 1899. 

Music,  by  Berryville  Quartette;  prayer.  Rev.  Swartz;  address  of  welcome,  Mayor  Sense* 
man;  response,  W.  E.  Poland:  papers  on  Domestic  Science,  by  Mrs.  Chas.  Mace.  Olney; 
Mrs.  Geo.  Horrall.  Olney. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  p.  m. 

Music,  by  quartette;  recitation;  The  Poultry  Industry,  Mrs.  Rose  Carr,  Lis,  Illinois; 
Dairying  in  Richland  County.  E.  E.  Beebee.  Parkers  burg;  Hogs,  Breeding  for  Profit,  Silas 
Barker,  Parkersburg;  Best  Method  of  Feeding  Hogs  for  Profit.  Ed.  Phillips,  Olney;  paper 
on  farmer's  Institue  Work,  by  D.  H,  Shank.  Paris. 

Evening  session. 

Music,  by  quartette;  recitation;  Character  Building  in  our  Public  Schools,  Rev.  W.  C 
Swartz,  Olney;  Education  for  Citizenship.  Prof.  J.  W.  Emmerson,  Albion;  music,  by  Leaf- 
ton  quartette. 

Friday,  February  3, 1899. 

Music,  by  quartette;  prayer;  music;  Baby  Beef,  or  How  to  Raise  Cattle  for  Profit,  Robert 
Kingsbury,  Pink  staff ;  paper,  Bring  Up  Our  Soil.  R.  C.  Morris,  Olney. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  p.  m. 

Music,  by  quartette;  recitation;  Insects  Injurious  to  Corn;  Prof.  Forbes.  Champaign; 
paper.  How  Will  We  Interest  our  Farmer's  Family  in  the  Institute,  Mrs.  Parker  Jackson, 
Calhoun;  recitation;  music  by  quartette;  election  of  officers. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W.  E.  Poland,  Olney;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Frank  Britton,  Calhoun. 

Average  daily  attendance,  400;  cost  of  institute,  $15.00. 
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ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE, 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Reynolds,  January  25-26.  1899. 

Officers:    President.  F.  H.  Caldwell,  Milan;  secretary.  B.  F.  Founataine,  Andalusia. 

Program.— Wednesday  forenoon. 

Prayer.  Rev.  A.  Harper;  address  of  welcome,  J.  G.  Osborne;  response.  Thos.  Campbell; 
Horticulture,  C.  A.  El  well;  Culture  of  Apples,  M.  D.  Hauberg;  Pears,  Plums  and  Peaches, 
W.  C.  Wilson;  Berries  and  Grapes;  Eli  Corbin;  discussion. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music;  Taxation,  Revenue  Law.  Geo.  W.  McCaskrin;  Evils  of,  L.  O.  Jahns;  Remedies, 
;  discussion;  reports  of  delegates  to  State  Institute. 


Evening  session. 

Music;  recitation;  Clarence  Walthers;  Agricultural  Education,  Prof.  S.  M.  Coddington, 
Prof.  H.  A.  Ruger;  discussion;  music. 

Thursday  morning. 

Prayer,  Rev.  J.  E.  Millard;  Swine  Industry;  Breeding  and  Raising,  W.  H.  Ashdown; 
Feeding  and  Marketing,  A.  F.  Hollister;  Profit  and  Statistics,.  W.  S.  McCul  lough;  discus- 
sion. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music;  Farmer's  Organization;  History  of,  S.  W.  Heath;  Necessities  of.  B.  F.  Fountains; 
Advantages  of.  Oliver  Wilson.  Master  State  Grange;  The  Farm  Home— Morning.  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Osborne;  Afternoon,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Coddington. 

The  Tenth  Congressional  meeting  was  held  at  Moline,  February  8-10, 1899.  J.  H.  Cool- 
idge,  Director,  Galesburg. 

Program.— Wednesday  morning,  February  8. 

,  Meeting  of  delegates  at  Keator  House. 

Afternoon,  1:90. 

Prayer,  Rev.  W.  H.  Dil worth:  music,  address  of  welcome,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  the  Mo- 
line Business  Men's  Association,  and  the  Manufacturers  of  Moline;  response.  J.  H.  Cool- 
edge.  Galesburg,  Illinois;  Agricultural  Education,  Prof.  Holden,  Champaign.  Illinois;  Farm- 
ing as  a  Business,  D wight  Merrick,  Rochelle,  Illinois. 

Evening. 

Visiting  Industrial  Home  Fair. 

Thursday  morning,  February  9. 

Farmer  as  a  Citizen.  J.  M.  Hollingsworth,  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois;  Benefits  of  Farmer's 
Institute.  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca,  Illinois. 

Afternoon,  1:30. 

Domestic  Economy.  Nellie  Kedzie.  Peoria,  Illinois;  Woman  and  the  Farm.  Mrs.  Julia 
Mills  Dunn,  Moline.  Illinois. 

Evening,  7:30. 

Our  Poultry  Industry.  J.  M.  Hollingsworth,  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois;  Postal  Savings  Banks, 
G.  W.  Curtice,  Freeport,  Illinois. 

Friday  morning,  February  10. 

Sugar  Beets.  Prof.  Holden.  Champaign.  Illinois;  Fruits  and  Vegetables  on  the  Farm, 
Dwight  Herrick.  Rochelle,  Illinois. 

Afternoon,  1:30. 

Revenue  Laws,  George  McCaskrin,  Rock  Island,  Illinois:  Evils  of  Revenue  Laws,  L.  O. 
Jahns.  Moline,  Illinois;  Remedies  of  Revenue  Law,  Marshall  Beck,  Moline,  Illinois. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  W.  H.  Wheaton,  Reynolds:  secretary, 
Eli  Corbin,  Carbon  Cliff;  treasurer,  F.  H.  Caldwell.  Milan. 

Average  daily  attendance  at  county  meeting  300;  at  congressional  meeting.  75;  cost  of 
county  meeting,  $39.29;  congressional  meeting.  $69.16. 
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SALINE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Harrisburg.  December  20  and  21, 1896. 

Officers:    President,  John  A.  Jones,  El  Dorado;  Secretary,  R.  A.  Hall,  Harrisburg. 

Program— Thursday,  10  a.  m. 

Music;  prayer.  Elder  F.  P.  Turner.  Harris  burg:  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Whitley, 
Harrisburg;  response,  J.  J.  Jones,  President  of  Institute.  Eldorado;  music:  address.  Insti- 
tute Work.  J.  P.  S telle.  Dahlgren;  music;  address,  How  Farmers  Can  Make  More  Money. 
R.  S.  Marsh,  Harris  burg:  address,  Wheat  Culture.  Wm.  H.  Parish.  Sr..  Harris  burg;  music; 
address.  The  Effects  of  Pasturing  Bottom  Land.  Geo.  E.  Burnett.  Harrisburg;  adjournment. 

Thursday  afternoon. 

Music;  address,  Fruit  on  the  Farm.  John  Odum.  Harrisburg;  address.  Insects  Injurious 
to  Corn,  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  State  Entomologist,  Urbana;  music;  address.  General  Farming, 
J.  P.  Stelle.  Dahlgren;  address.  The  Small  Farm,  John  H.  Wilson,  Harrisburg;  music;  ad- 
journment. 

Thursday  evening. 

Short  Talks.  A.  6.  Abney.  W.  F.  Scott  and  others. 

Friday,  10  a.  m. 

Music;  prayer.  Rev.  C.  W.  Wynant,  Harrisburg;  address.  Raising  Hogs  for  Profit,  W. 
C.  Neal,  Eldorado;  address.  Raising  Cattle  for  Profit.  W.  H.  Pankey,  Harrisburg;  music: 
address,  The  Ideal  Farm  Horse.  Hiram  Anderson.  Harrisburg;  address.  The  Profits  of 
Poultry,  W.  T.  Glass.  Harrisburg;  music;  adjournment. 

Friday  afternoon. 

Music;  election  of  officers;  address.  What  Makes  Farming  Unprofitable,  John  J.  Parish, 
Harrisburg;  music;  address.  Educated  Brains  for  the  Farm,  Elder  W.  S.  Black  man.  Harris- 
burg; address.  How  to  Keep  our  Boys  on  the  Farm.  William  A.  Stout,  Harrisburg;  adjourn- 
ment. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  J.  Jones,  Eldorado;  Secretary, 
Hiram  Anderson.  Harrisburg;  Treasurer,  W.  E.  Mitchell,  Eldorado. 

Average  daily  attendance,  37.    Cost  of  institute.  $22.92. 


SANGAMON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Williamsville.  October  11, 12.  and  13. 1896. 
Officers:    President.  Ira  S.  Wright,  Williamsville;  Secretary,  James  A.  Stone,  Brad- 
ford ton. 

Program— Tuesday  morning. 

Address  of  welcome  and  response;  Clover  Culture.  Leigh  Mancy,  Pasfleld;  Farm 
Orchards,  John  Upton.  Springfield;  Profit  in  Fruit  Growing.  H.  Augustine,  Normal. 

Afternoon  session— Woman's  session.  Mrs.  John  W.  Groves,  presiding. 

Butter  Making.  Mrs.  Eva  Springer.  Springfield;  Woman's  Work  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  J, 
W.  Coffman,  Mechanicsburg;  address.  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie.  Peoria. 

Evening  session. 

Literary  and  musical  entertainment  by  the  young  people  of  Williamsville. 

Wednesday,  October  12, 1896. 

Cattle  Feeding.  Titus  Sudduth,  Springfield:  Points  on  Pork.  Fred  H.  Rankin.  Athens; 
Horse  Breeding,  George  Williams,  Athens:  Breeding  Fancy  Poultry,  S.  T.  Jones,  Williams- 
ville. 

Afternoon  session. 

Education  for  the  Farmer.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bronson.  Williamsville;  Fellowship  Among  Farm- 
ers. Hon.  J  as.  R.  Miller.  Springfield. 

Thursday  morning,  October  13. 1898. 

Why  the  Boy  Should  Leav«»  the  Farm.  Percy  Stone,  Bradfordton;  Corn  Growing,  A.  D. 
Schamel,  Champaign:  Rotation  of  Crops.  Alex.  Ernst,  Bates. 

Afternoon  session. 

Bee  Keeping.  Chas.  E.  Yocum.  Sherman;  Poultry  on  the  Farm.  Lewis.  Larue.  Williams- 
ville; Sugar  Beets,  Geo.  E.  Lake,  Williamsville;  Farm  Finances.  Perry  Poorman,  Will- 
iamsville. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  J.  F.  Bird.  Mechanicsburg;  Secretary. 
James  A.  Stone.  Bradfordton:  Treasurer.  L.  H.  Coleman.  Springfield. 

Average  daily  attendance,  500.    Jost  of  institute.  $50. 
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SCHUYLER  COUNTY  FARMERS  INSTITUTE, 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Rushville.  17, 18, 1898. 

Officers.— President,  James  Teel,  Rushville;  secretary,  J.  H.  Boice.  Rushville. 

Program.— Morning  session.  9  o'clock. 

Invocation,  Rev.  J.  F.  Wolf arth;  song.  Hughes  family  quartette;  address  of  welcome. 
Mayor  R.  C.  Amrine;  response  by  the  president,  Hon.  J  as.  A.  Teel;  music.  Hughes  family. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  o'clock. 

Song.  Hughes  family;  recitation.  Miss  May  me  Eifert;  Mutual  Insurance,  or  What  the 
Schuyler  County  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has  Done  and  is  Doing.  J.  W.  Whitson;  essay. 
The  Farmer's  Wife  and  Home,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Peckenpaugh;  declamation,  Master  George  Ritch- 
ey;  address.  Agricultural  Education,  by  editor  of  the  Western  Plowman,  Hon.  David  W. 
Wood;  recitation.  Miss  Florence  Cunningham;  music,  Hughes  family. 

Evening  session.  7:30  o'clock. 

Music,  Hughes  family;  report  of  Delegates  to  State  Institution,  Hon.  David  Ward  Wood; 
song,  Hughes  quartette.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  will  be  occupied  by  Prof.  Kennedy 
and  pupils. 

Second  day's  program,  Nov.  18.— Morning  session.  9:00. 

Music;  address.  County  Fairs— Their  Aims,  Objects  and  Proper  Management,  Hon.  G. 
W.  Dean;  declamation.  Master  Eddie  Crandall;  Rotation  of  Crops,  L.  F.  King;  discussion, 
opened  by  Hon.  J  a?.  A.  Teel;  recitation;  song,  Hughes  quartette;  The  Hog  as  a  Factor  in 
Civilization.  M.  W.  Greer;  music. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  o'clock. 

Music;  election  of  officers;  address,  iFruits  on  the  Farm.  Capt.  Henry  Augustine;  dis- 
cussion, led  by  A.  O.  Lufkin:  recitation,  Miss  Horner;  address,  Teaching  Domestic  Econ- 
omy. Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kedzie;  discussion;  recitation;  music. 

Evening  session.  7:30  o'clock. 

Music;  recitation;  address,  Illinois  and  Her  Progress.  G.  W.  Dean;  music,  Hughes  fam- 
ily; address.  Mrs.  Nellie  JS.  Kedzie;  recitation:  address,  Capt.  Henry  Augustine;  benediction. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Hoffer. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President,  Charles  Doyle,  Rushville;  secretary, 
J.  H.  Boice,  Rushville;  treasurer,  M.  W.  Greer.  Rushville. 

Average  daily  attendance,  700-  cost  of  Institute.  $87.83. 


SCOTT  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Winchester,  Dec.  13, 14. 1898. 

Officers.— President,  Henry  Miner,  Winchester;  secretary,  M.  R.  Smithson,  Winchester. 

Program.— Tuesday.  Dec.  13. 1:30  P.  M. 

Prayer,  Rev.  C.  A.  Taylor:  opening  address,  Henry  Miner;  response.  A.  P.  Grout.  Corn 
Culture,  E.  S.  Furs  man,  El  Paso.  111.;  discussion,  opened  by  Dan  Haskell  and  J.  T.  Wilson; 
Cattle  Feeding.  A.  C.  Rice,  Arnold.  111.:  discussion  opened  by  J.  C.  Andras  and  M.  B.  Ed- 
monson. 

Tuesday.  Dec.  13.  7:30  P.  M. 

Music;  vocal  music,  Messrs.  Ellis.  Rimby,  Markillie  and  Clark;  recitation.  Mrs.  Mae 
Wilbur;  lecture.  The  Farm  Home,  E.  S.  Fursman;  music;  song,  Messrs.  Ellis,  Rimby,  Mar- 
killa  and  Clark. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  14. 10:00  o'clock  A.  M. 

Prayer,  Rev.  Thornton  Clark;  IBreeding  and  Management  of  the  American  Roadster, 
Hon.  John  Landrigan.  Albion.  111.;  discussion  opened  by  John  W.  Taylor  and  E.  Burrows; 
Points  on  Pork,  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens,  111.;  discussion  opened  by  I.  F.  Coultas.  Eli  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  14, 1:30  o'clock  P.  M. 

Better  Live  Stock  and  How  to  Get  It,  Prof.  E.  Davenport,  dean  and  director  of  College 
of  Agriculture,  Champaign,  111.;  general  discussion;  Clover,  Wm.  H.  Rowe,  Jacksonville, 
Hi.;  discussion. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  14,  7:30  P.  M. 

Instrumental  music;  vocal  music,  Ellis.  Rimby,  Markillie  and  Clark;  lecture,  Domestie 
Economy,  Mrs,  Nellie  S.  Kedzie.  Bradley  Polytecnic  Institute.  Peoria,  111. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.— President,  Eli  McLaughlin,  Winchester;  secre- 
tary, George  R.  McLaughlin,  Winchester:  treasurer,  John  W.  Taylor,  Winchester. 

Average  daily  attendance,  not  reported;  cost  of  Institute,  S92.04. 


SHELBY  COUNTY  FAKMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Ij  secretary.  J.  F.  Christman, ! 

Program— Wednesday  morn  in*- ,10  o'clock 

Mnsio.  quartet;  Invocation:  song,  qnar- 

lt;  welcome  address.  Judge  Thornton;  re- 
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of.  institute,  MS.M. 


STARK  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Wyoming  January  26-27.  1899.  Officers:  President.  B. 
S.  Buffum.  LaFayette;  secretary.  Wilber  P.  Snare,  Toulon. 

Program— Thursday  forenoon. 

Prayer.  Rev.  J.  Q.  Blair;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Perkins;  response,  E.  S.  Buffum, 
LaFayette;  Poultry  on  the  Farm,  George  N.  Buffum.  LaFayette;  discussion;  Good  Roads. 


e,  Castleton:  d 
Thursday  afternoon. 
Appointment  of  committees 


mission. 


mith.  Wyi 

Toulon;  discuss  it 
tlona-  Bee  Cultur 

Friday  morning;. 

Report  of  committees  and  electii 
ton;  recitation.  The   Practical  Fan 


ind'other  bnslnpss;  What  Is  the  Best  Horse  for  the  Farm. 
iuii;  (itoli.Kical  History  of  Stark  County.  W.  F.  Nicholson, 
is;  Clover,  Jonathan  Perlam.  Chicago:  discussion  and  uuos- 
:  adjournment. 
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Friday  afternoon. 

Introductory  remarks,  Mrs.  Henry  Nowlan.  Toulon;  The  Advantages  of  an  Auxiliary, 
Miss  Nealie  Perry,  Toulon;  discussion;  recitation,  Mrs.  Prank  Quinn, Toulon;  Difficulty  In 
Deciding,  Miss  Daisy  N.  Finley,  West  Jersey;  discussion;  recitation.  Cousin  John,  Mrs. 
Milan  Redding,  Wyoming;  The  Atmosphere  of  the  Farm  Home,  Mrs.  Faank  Ballentine, 
Wyoming;  discussion:  Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  on  the  Farm,  Miss  Helen  Riehl, 
Alton;  discussion  and  questions;  question  box;  adjournment. 

Friday  evening. 

Recitation,  The  Stratagem,  Miss  Maude  Claybaugh.  Toulon;  A  Convenient  Country 
Kitchen,  Miss  Helen  Riehl,  Alton;  discussion  and  questions;  The  Farmer's  Garden.  Jona- 
than Peri  am,  Chicago;  discussion  and  questions:  music  will  be  added  to  the  program  if  it 
«an  be  obtained. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  N.  Conger,  Wyoming;  secretary 
And  treasurer,  Wilber  P.  Snare,  Toulon. 

Average  daily  attendance,  200;  cost  of  institute,  160.09. 


ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Belleville,  December  14, 15  and  16, 1898.  Officers:  Presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Wilderman,  Freeburg;  secretary.  Miss  Laura  Patterson,  Belleville. 

Program— Wednesday  afternoon  session,  1  p.  m. 

Opening  remarks  by  the  president;  piano  solo,  Clarence  Tufts;  Value  of  Good  Roads, 
Wm.  Baltz;  discussion;  Rural  Free  Mail  Delivery,  A.  B.  Ogle;  discussion.  7:30  p.m.— 
Vocal  solo.  Miss  Katheryn  West;  recitation.  Miss  Mollie  Eimberlin;  Economy  as  An  Art, 
Miss  May  Tate;  recitation;  Dignity  of  Our  Calling,  Miss  Matilda  Biebel;  Fellowship  of 
Farmers,  Hon.  J.  R.  Miller.  Springfield. 

Thursday  morning  session,  10  a.  m. 

Song,  by  audience;  paper,  1.  R.  Eyman;  discussion;  Horticulture,  T.  L.  Williams, 
Tamaroa;  discussion.  1  p.  m.— Vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Joseph  McMurdo;  General  Farming,  E.  S. 
Helms;  discussion;  Prices.  Wm.  Schaumloeffel;  discussion;  Agricultural  Education,  S.  T. 
Maxey,  Mt.  Vernon.  7:30  p.  m.— Vocal  solo,  Miss  Laura  Hyde,  violin  obligato,  J.  Marsh; 
Opportunities  on  the  Farm.  Miss  Jennie  Dunn;  Education  of  Farmers' Sons  and  Daughters, 
Miss  Blanche  Smith;  music;  Domestic  Economy,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy. 

Friday  morning  session,  10  a.  m. 

Song,  by  audience;  The  Breeding  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cows,  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Miller;  dis- 
cussion; Visiting  Schools.  Miss  Bertha  Eunze;  discussion;  The  Farmers'  Son,  G.  W.  Dean. 
Adams.  1  p.  m.— Cornet  solo,  Edwin  Tufts;  A  Plea  for  Public  Schools,  Prof.  D.  S.  Elliott; 
Success  on  the  Farm,  F.  H.  Rankin,  Athens;  transaction  of  business. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Joseph  E.  Miller,  Belleville;  secretary, 
Laura  Patterson,  Belleville:  treasurer.  George  Daab.  Smithton. 

Average  daily  attendance  250.    Cost  of  institute  $134.80. 


STEPHENSON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Freeport,  January  26-27. 1899.  Officers :  President.  L. 
M.  Swanzey,  Ridott;  secretary.  H.  R.  Cotta.  Freeport. 

Program— Thursday  morning  session. 

Opening  chorus,  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner";  prayer:  president's  address,  L.  M. 
Swanzey.  Ridott;  music.  Orangeville  Quartet,  led  by  Prof.  G.  1.  Caldwell;  appointment  of 
•committees;  Sheep,  Luther  Angle.  Dakota;  discussion;  Now  and  Then  in  Farming,  T.  J. 
Matre.  Fayette,  Wisconsin;  Piize  Essay.  Why  Should  Farm  Life  be  Preferred  to  Any 
Other;  music. 

Afternoon  session. 

Opening  chorus.  "Old  Oaken  Bucket";  Pruning  Grape  Vines,  illustrated,  H.  R.  Cotta, 
Freeport;  Different  Kind  of  Corn  Cultivation.  P.  G.  Holden,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Agricultural 
Physics,  Champaign;  discussion;  music,  Orangeville  Quartet;  Prize  Essays,  How  to  Make 
the  Farm  Home  Pleasant:  Farm  Conveniences,  S.  M.  Mulnix,  Damascus;  discussion;  solo, 
"Barnyard  Convention,"  Dr.  Poling.  Freeport;  The  Farmer  as  a  Citizen.  John  Dallyn,  Ga- 
lena 111.;  song. 
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Evening  session. 


Music.  "The  Night  is  Hushed  and  Still."  Bolton  Quartet,  Mrs.  Hattie  Warner,  soprano, 
Ellis  Goodsell.  tenor,  Miss  Minnie  Goodsell.  alto,  Lincoln  Moore,  bass;  violin  solo.  Miss 
Musser,  Orangeville;  Sixty  Years  Behind  the  Plow.  T.J.  Van  Matre,  Payette,  Wisconsin; 
trio,  "Distant  Chimes."  Mrs.  Warner,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Scoville,  Miss  Minnie  Goodsell;  recita- 
tion, Mrs.  C.  H.  Verbeck.  Freeport;  whistling  solo.  Prof.  John  McCracken,  Ridott;  Farm- 
ers' Wives  and  Their  Families,  Dr.  M.  J.  Stees.  Freeport:  music.  Freeport  Quartet.  J.  S. 
Derstine.  Dr.  G.  S.  Krape,  Mrs.  O.  D.  Emerick,  Miss  Effie  Leibhart;  Our  Country,  Rev. 
Homer  W.  Tope,  pastor  Memorial  English  Lutheran  church,  Freeport;  closing  song. 

Friday  morning  session. 

Opening  chorus;  prayer;  report  of  awarding  committees;  Our  Taxes  and  Who  Pays 
Them,  Wtn.  H.  Fehr.  Dakota;  music,  Bolton  Quartet:  Prize  Essays  on  Stock  Raising;  The 
Needs  of  an  Agricultural  College  Building  in  this  State.  A.  F.  Moore,  Polo.  111.,  President 
Illinois  Farmers'  Institute;  solo.  "Old  and  Only  in  the  Way,"  Mrs.  Warner;  Points  on  Pork, 
Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens.  Ills..  President  Illinois  Swine  Breeders'  Association;  discussion; 
song. 

Afternoon  session. 

Awarding  prizes  on  babies;  chorus.  "Home  Sweet  Home";  rhetorical  prize  contest;  re- 
port of  Committees:  election  of  officers;  solo.  Mrs.  O.  D.  Emerick;  Success  on  the  Farm, 
Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens;  Social  Advancement  in  the  Home,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Shippy,  McCon- 
nell;  duet:  Poultry,  Z.  T  Turner.  Eleroy;  discussion;  query  box;  prize  speeches  on  Agri- 
culture, by  farmers,  not  to  exceed  five  minutes  each;  closing  song. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  S.  M.  Mulnix;  secretary,  J.  A.  Phil- 
lips, Damascus;  treasurer,  F.  B.  Walker,  Dakota. 

Average  daily  attendance  400.    Cost  of  institute  $112.22. 


TAZEWELL  COUNTY  FARMERS7  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Minier.  January  18-19, 1899. 

Officers:    President  Ralph  Allen,  Delavan;  secretary,  R.  C.  Crichfield.  Minier. 

Program.— Wednesday  morning,  10:00  o'clock. 

Call  to  order;  prayer;  song,  America,  by  the  audience;  address  of  welcome.  R.  J.  Mitch- 
ell, Minier;  response,  Ralph  Allen,  County  President,  Delavan;  address.  In  What  Does  the 
Success  of  Farming  Consist,  Oliver  Wilson,  Magnolia,  Illinois;  adjournment  for  dinner. 

Afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. 

Paper.  Buttermaking,  Mrs.  Jas.  L.  Reed.  Delavan;  discussion,  led  by  Mrs.  Walter  Por- 
ter. Mackinaw  and  J.  W.  Hart.  Minier;  music,  piano  duet,  Mrs.  Minnie  Stewart  and  Miss 
Crete  Adams:  topic,  Corn  Culture,  J.  T.  Foster.  Elkhart;  discussion,  led  by  F.  S.  Freitag 
and  O.  J.  Brennnemann;  tonic,  Horses,  G.  W.  Cress,  Pekin;  discussion,  led  by  O.  H.  Ogden; 
vocal  solo  Crete  Adams;  adjournment. 

Evening.  7:30  o'clock. 

Music.  Our  Governor.  Aeolian  orchestra;  paper.  The  Farmer's  Home— What  it  Should 
Be.  Miss  Lina  Brennemann;  discussion:  music,  Latest  Hit,  Schottish,  Aeolian  orchestra; 
declamation.  Hon.  J.  Moses  Stubb's  Opinion,  Emory  Hammond;  music.  Paul  Nagel.  J.  W. 
Hart,  violins,  Irma  Briggs.  piano;  address,  Effect  of  the  Chicago  Elevator  Combine  on 
Prices  of  Grain,  S.  S.  Tanner,  Minier;  discussion;  music.  Two  Step,  American  Life,  Aeoljan 
Orchestra;  adjournment. 

Thursday  morning,  9:00  o'clock. 

Business  and  election;  topic.  Cattle  Feeding.  Luke  Bennett,  Emden;  discussion,  led  by 
Hon.  W.  A.  Moore.  Morton;  Albert  Brennemann,  Boynton;  topic.  Drainage,  Its  Importance 
in  Road  Improvement,  W.  B.  Stroud,  Jr..  Atlanta;  discussion,  led  by  H  H.  Darnall,  Arming- 
ton;  L.  Wehmeier,  Minier;  adjournment  for  dinner. 

Afternoon,  1:30  o'clock. 

Topic.  Clover  Culture,  W.  R.  Perry.  Stanford;  discussion,  led  by  H.  J.  Eisenberger  and 
Chris  Heiser;  music,  violin  and  piano  duet,  Paul  Nagle  and  Irma  Briggs:  paper. 
The  Farmer's  Wife  and  Daughter— Their  Financial  Standing.  Mrs.  W.  H.  B.  Mc- 
Cormick.  Hnp^dale;  discussion,  led  by  Miss  Minnie  Graff;  music,  piano  duet. 
Misses  Irma  Briggs  and  Ottella  Buehrig;  illustrated  address.  Insects  Injurious  to  Corn, 
Prof.  S  A.  Forbes.  State  Entomologist,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  questions  and 
discussion;  adjournment. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Ralph  Allen,  Delavan;  secretary  R.  C. 
Crichfield,  Minier;  treasurer,  John  Betzelberger,  Boynton. 

Average  daily  attendance,  225;  cost  of  institute,  938.70. 
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UNION  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


No  meeting  was  held  tbe  pas!  year. 

Officers  lut  elected:    President.  Daniel  Earraker.  Jonesboro;  secretary.  George  Bar' 
nger,  Jonesboro;  treasurer.  John  B.  Jackson.  Jonesboro. 


VERMILION  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Catlln,  February  17  and  18. 1889. 
Officers:    President,  G.  W.  Hobaon,  Colllson;  Secretary,  R.  C.  Si) 

Program  —  Tuesda: 


by  the  President.  George  W.  Hobaon,  Hope. 
ill.:  response.  G.  Wtlse  Tflton,  Catlln.  III.: 
address.  Educational  and  Social  Life  on  tbe 
Farm.  Mrs.  Jane  D.  H.  Moore.  Vermilion 
Grove.  III.;  Poultry.  L.  H.  Griffith.  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Danville.  Hi. 

Afternoon  session,  1:80  o'clock. 

Music,  by  the  Catlin  Orchestra:  Sheap 
Raising.  Dr.  C.  L.  Van  Doren.  Hope,  111.,  and 
Henry  Puiey.  Fairmount,  III.;  The  Horse. 
J.  J,  Southworth,  Allertoo,  111.:  Hobs.  A.  G. 
Woodbury.  Danville.  III.;  address.  Brain 
and  Brawn,  Prof,  A.  E.  Turner.  President 
Lincoln  University.  Lincoln,  III. 

Wednesday.  Jan.  IS,   morning  session,  t 


A.  Cunningham,  Hoopeston,  I 

Afternoon  session.  1:30  o'clock. 

Address,  Good  Roads,  W.  A.  Connelly, 
Editor  Press.  Danville.  111.;  Stock  Raising 
by  the  Farm  Tenant.  George  W.  Hobaon. 
Hope,  III.;  Horticulture.  Hon. 
Savoy.  111.,  and  H 


Geo.  W.  Hobson.  Colllson. 
Evening  session,  7:30  o'clock. 


,    Prof,  Joseph  Carter.  Champaign,  111.    Committee 
.  <-,-.!,_.  u-_   »  "-- Loyd  Meneley,  Catlln:  MlesElve 


e.  300,   Cost  of  Institute.  171.02 


WABASH  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Mt.  Carroel,  December  1  and  3,  vm. 

Officers:    President,  O.  H.  Wood.  Frlendsville:  Secretary,  Paul  Chiproan,  Mt.  Carmel. 
Program— Thursday,  morning  session,  »:S0  o'clock. 

Opening  prayer.  Rev.  J.  H.  Watterlck:  address  of  President;  appointment  of  commit- 
tees; reports  of  officers;  election  of  officers  for  18H9. 
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Afternoon  session.  1:30. 


Music;  Bacteria  in  Agriculture,  Prof.  T.J.  Burrell,  Urban  a-  discussion;  Farm  Homes, 
Miss  Lotta  Seller,  Mt.  Carmel;  discussion;  Sheep  Husbandry,  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Bell,  Decatur; 
discussion. 

Evening  session,  7:30. 

Music:  The  Origin  of  Soils.  Hon.  Jacob  Zimmerman.  Mt.  Carmel;  music;  Our  Political 
Shortcomings.  B.  S.  Organ,  Mt.  Carmel;  music;  Benediction,  Rev.  J.  H.  Stotler. 

Friday,  morning  session,  9:30. 

Music;  opening  prayer,  Rev.  F.  L.  West;  Best  Means  of  Recruiting  Worn-out  Orchards' 
Hal,  Shearer,  Mt.  Carmel :  discussion,  led  by  William  Marvel;  Bees  on  the  Farm.  Henry 
Parmenter.  Bellmont;  discussion,  led  by  George  Beauchamp  and  Jacob  Seiler,  Sr.;  The 
Clover  Crop,  Dr.  Daniel  Berry,  Carmi;  discussion  led  by  J.  B.  Stroh. 

Afternoon,  adjourned  session,  1;30. 

Music;  report  of  Botanist  and  Entomologist.  Dr.  Jacob  Schneok.  Mt.  Carmel;  Our  Road 
System.  It's  Defects,  J.  H.  Kreider,  Mt.  Carmel;  discussion  led  by  Jacob  Zimmerman;  False 
Economy.  Chas.  M.  Risley,  Mt.  Carmel;  discussion  led  by  S.  S.  Seiler;  Our  Method  of  Car- 
ing for  the  Poor.  Jacob  Courter,  Allendale;  discussion  led  by  O.  H.  Wood,  Friendsville; 
report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions;  miscellaneous  business;  benediction. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  O.  H.  Wood.  Friendsville;  Secretary, 
Paul  Chipman,  Mt.  Carmel;  Treasurer.  E.  B.  Keneipp.  Mt.  Carmel. 

Average  daily  attendance.  200.    Cost  of  institute,  $52.04, 


WARREN  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Monmouth,  February  16-17, 1899. 

Officers:    President,  Eli  Dixon.  Roseville;  secretary.  J.  Ed.  Miller;  Monmouth. 

Program.— Thursday.  February  16,  9:30  a.  m. 

Prayer,  Dr.  Samuel  VanPeit:  music,  the  N.  A.  quartette:  address  of  welcome,  Mayor  F. 
L.  Hall.  Monmouth;  response,  Hon.  Eli  Dixon,  president,  Roseville;  The  Farmer,  Geo.  W. 
Dean.  Adams;  Cattle  Breeding  and  Feeding,  D.  C.  Frantz,  Monmouth.  R.  F.  Ranney  Little 
York;  Clover  as  a  Feed  and  Fertilizer.  J.  W.  Cognill,  Roseville;  Curing  Meats,  J.  W.  Rey- 
nolds, Little  York;  question  box  concerning  each  succeeding  paper;  music,  the  N.  A.  quar- 
tette; adjournment. 

1:80  p.  m. 

Election  of  officers;  music,  the  N.  A.  quartette;  Raising  and  Marketing  Poultry,  Chas. 
Watson,  Roseville;  Building  and  Arrangement  of  Farm  Buildings.  S.  K.  White,  Monmouth; 
Breeding  and  Care  of  Swine.  Geo.  T.  Pearce.  Monmouth;  music,  the  N.  A.  quartette:  Farm- 
ing for  Profit,  Chas.  Pinney.  Roseville;  Profit  in  Sheep,  Ben  T.  Cable,  Berwick;  question 
box  concerning  each  preceding  paper. 

Friday,  February  17.  9:30  a.  m. 

Prayer,  Rev.  W.  J.  Sanborn:  music.  Wagner  quartette :  Corn  Culture.  P.  R,  Sperry,  El- 
eanor; Fruit  Culture,  Chas.  McClanahan,  Eleanor:  The  Sugar  Beet  Industry  for  Illinois, 
Prof.  P.  G.  Holden.  Champaign;  Farm  Telephone  System,  J.  E.  Porter.  Little  York;  ques- 
tion box  concerning  each  preceding  subject;  music,  Wagner  quartette;  adjournment. 

1:30  p.  m. 

Music,  Wagner  quartette:  Dairy  Management,  Euclid  N.  Cobb,  Monmouth:  Educate  the 
Farmer's  Daughter,  Miss  Lulu  Acneson.  Little  York;  music.  Wagner  quartette;  The  Value 
of  Good  Reading  in  Home  and  School,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sykes,  Monmouth;  Social  Life  on  the 
Farm,  Miss  Belle Firoved,  Monmouth;  question  box  concerning  each  preceding  topic. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Eli  Dixon,  Roseville;  secretary  J.  Ed. 
Miller,  Monmouth;  treasurer,  O.  S.  Barnum,  Monmouth. 

Average  daily  attendance,  400;  cost  of  institute,  941.40. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Nashville,  December  8-9, 1896. 

Officers:    President,  Joseph  B.  Maxwell,  Oakdale;  secretary,  M.  L.  Merker,  Nashville. 

Program.— Wednesday,  December  7, 9  a.  m. 
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Invocation,  Rev.  C.  W.  Caseley;  address.  Chas.  T.  Moore:  response.  Joe  Maxwell;  song; 
paper  on  Stock  Peas  and  Soga  Beans,  A.  A.  Hincley.  DuBois;  discussion;  paper  on  Corn 
Culture,  Wm.  Keugler.  Okawville;  discussion;  question  box. 

Noon 

Song;  insects  Injurious  to  Forage  Plant*.  W.  <_'.  Davis;  discussion;  Economical  Control 
of  Chinch  Bugs.  Roe  Winfree,  Nashville;  discussion;  Poulrry  on  the  Farm.  J.  L.  Haun;  dis- 
cussion; question  box. 

Thursday,  December  8, 9:00  a.  m. 

Invocation;  music;  paper.  L.  X.  Real;  discussion:  Clover  Growing.  E.  P.  Seibert, 
Ashley;  discussion:  Economical  Farm  Fencing.  John  Meyer.  Addieville:  discussion;  Horti- 
culture and  Small  Fruit  on  the  Farms.  J.  W.  Stanton,  Riehview;  discussion;  question  box. 

Noon. 

Grain  vs.  Stock  Growing,  Prof.  French:  discussion;  Rotation  of  Crops,  Wm.  Miller;  dis- 
cussion; Dairying,  Jacob  May,  Nashville;  discussion. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  B.  Maxwell,  Oakdale;  secretary,  M. 
L.  Merker,  Nashville;  treasurer,  John  Meyer,  Addieville 

Average  daily  attendance,  200;  cost  of  institute,  $50.00. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Jeffersonville.  November  25-26,1898.  Officers:  Presi- 
dent. E.  A.  Rankin.  Fairfield;  secretary.  J.  R.  Clark,  Jeffersonville. 

Program— Friday  morning  session. 

Music  by  Clover  Leaf  Quartet;  devotional.  Rev.  Taylor  Dickey;  The  Advantages  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  to  the  People.  R.  B.  Young;  The  Care.  Feeding,  and  Management  of 
Horses  for  the  First  Four  Years,  W.  H.  Worley;  The  Best  Breeds  of  Cattle  for  the  Farmer, 
Is.  Mills,  Clay  City;  Bee  Keeping,  J\  J.  Stanley  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sims. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music  by  Quartet;  household  Economy,  Mrs.  Nathan  Sidwell;  Orchard  Culture,  Prof.  J. 
C.  Blair.  Champaign;  Spraying,  J.  A.  Wagner,  Johnsonvillc;  Mutual  Insurance.  Henry 
Kramer,  Fairfield. 

Evening  session 

Music;  devotional,  Prof.  Bonnell;  recitation;  The  Dependence  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Men  of  the  County  on  the  Products  of  the  Soil.  J.  F.  Sanford;  song.  Eureka 
Quartet;  select  reading:  music;  Does  the  Present  Country  School  System  Give  as  Much 
Encouragement  to  Remain  on  the  Farm  as  It  Does  to  Enter  The  Professions  or  Trades,  Miss 
Minnie  King;  song  by  quartet;  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay.  J.  P.  Stelle.  Dahlgren;  Poultry, 
R.  I.  Jessop.  Fairfield;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Stelle.  Dahlgren;  select  reading;  music;  Literature  in  Our 
Homes  and  Its  Effect  on  Our  Children,  Mrs.  F.  Morris;  address.  Dr.  Bonnell,  of  Hayward 
College. 

Saturday  morning  session. 

Devotional.  Rev.  Chas.  Rogers;  Butter  Making.  Mrs.  G.  C.  Clark;  Forage  Plants.  Davis 
Brothers:  address.  Rev.  T.  W.  Dickey;  Benefits  of  Tile  Drainage  in  Prairie  Soil  in  Seasons 
of  Drought,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden.of  State  Experimental  Station. 

Afternoon  session. 

Microbes,  A.E.Gilpin.  Fairfield  High  School:  Leguminous  Plants.  Robt.  C.  Morris, 
Olney;  Good  Roads,  Wm.  Blackburn,  Samuel  Baldwin,  and  J.  J.  Rinard. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  E.  A.  Rankin,  Fairfield;  secretary,  J.  R.  Clark, 
Jeffersonville;  treasurer,  A.  R.  McDaniel,  Jeffersonville. 

Average  daily  attendance  300.    Cost  of  institute  $70. 


WHITE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at   Carmi,  December  6-7,   1898.     Officers:    President, 
Ezekiel  Hunsinger.  Carmi;  secretary,  Daniel  Berry,  Carmi. 

Program— Tuesday  morning  session. 

Invocation,  Rev.  J.  A.  Taylor;  address  of  welcome.  Rev.  D.  Manley;  response.  Hon.  L. 
N.  Beal,  Mt.  Vernon,  111.;  appointment  of  committees;  reports  of  officers. 


Lecture.  Insect*  Injurious  to  Wheat  and  Corn,  illustrated  by  charts.  Prof.  George  H. 

Fi'eni'h.   Southern   Illinois   N'onnnl.   Cwtiondnle.    III.:   rmeitlons:  2:30.    Ben  nnd   Cheapest 
Methods  ot  FertlHiing  and  Care  of  Soils.  C.  M.  Dlion,  Parrlsh,  III.:  discussion. 


Iomi?i'.  1 
Afternoon  session.  1 :  30. 
Lecture.  Diseased  of  the  Horse.  Dr.  Donald  Mcintosh.  Veterinary   Surgeon.  University 

oIIIlinuK  tJrl.ana.  Ill .;  2:15.  'loci  Rond';,  Mnn.Jiiniii  Zimnn't-msii.  Ml.  Carfiiel.  III.:  Iis<'v 
sioii:3:0u,  Small  Fruits  and  Vegetal.!"* -m  the  Form.  Hou.  L.  N.  Bi-hl.  Mt.  V.teou,  111.;  3:30, 
reports  of  committees;  election  of  officers. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:    President.  William  W  Lit  it)  g.  Pnilllpstown;  aecre- 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


Programs— Meeting  at  Tamptco. 

Music:  prayer.  Rev.  O.  E.  Reade; 

tea  of    last   meeting:   general   bush 


man.  null  v*.  \i.  mjwi 

the  Present  System  ol 

Not.  Why  Nott  Edward  Devln 
John  W.  Olassburn,  Tampico 
pher  Miller.  Montmorency. 


Which  i"  the  Better.  Deep  or  Shallow 
Culture  of  Com)  A.  l>  Stanley,  (ienesee: 
Frank  B.  Thomas  and  Mark  Lyon.  Tampico: 


Evening  session:   hour  of  opening,  1 

Music:  How  may  the  Ungraded  Schools 
ofOnr  County  be  Improved  I  Miss  Minnie 
Murphy,  Tampico.  and  Miss  Mineila  Ford. 
Hahnaman:  The  proper  Care  of  Our  Poultry 
Interests,  W.  W.  Noyes.  Prophet  stown.  and 
Mrs.  Burton  Brown  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Hoover. 


Fed!  Mrs.  Edward  Emmons.  Mrs.    Lather  <-.  A.  Wetherb 

Wheiock  and  Mrs.  Emmitt  Cummlngs,  Tampico;  closing  words,  by  p 
Charles  A.  Wetherhee,  Sterling. 

— 21  F. 


Rock  Falls.  January  17,  ISM,  hour  of  opening  10  a.  m. 

Promptness  on  the  pan  of  all  will  add 
very  much  to  the  Interest  of  the  Institute: 
music,  vocal  solo.  Mine  Mae  Petrie:  prayer. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Kern,  of  Rook  Falls:  minutes  of 
last  meeting:  Successful  Calf  Raising, 
Lumau    Ramsay,  Rock  Falls;  the  forenoon 


rat  A.  A.  Church.  Mob 


Music, 

Jeu  Alkiii.uj".  = — 

Considered.  What  Is  Fair  Wages 

tor  lbs  Teacher  of  the  Ungraded  Sebooll 
W.H.Scott.  Montmorency;  Miss  Margaret 
Ilu,  Hopkins;  ten  minutes  each;  Is  the 
Farmer's  Wife  ao  Equal  Partner  on  the 
Kami  Mrs.  Emmitt  (Jammings,  Tampleo; 
fifteen  minutes:  inu«tc.  vocal;  Farming  as  a 
Business,  Dwight  llerrir.k,  Rochelle,  IIll- 
_ -_ -■,  Hod.  E.  S.  Fursman.  El  Paso.  111.:  music,  instru- 
mental solo.  Mlas  Ida  Stolba;  recitation.  Ed.  Worthlnglon;  America,  to  be  sung  by  the  audl- 

Wednesdty  session,  opening  hour.  B:0Ca-  m. 

Music:  prayer,  Rev.  W.  H.  Pierce:  recitation.  Earl  Apley:  election  of  officers:  builness 
matters;  Does  it  Pay  the  Farmer  to  Raise  His  Own  Smatf  Frultl  Grove  Wright.  Rock  Falls; 
C.  K.  Powell.  Sterling,  Illinois:  fifteen  minutes  each;  The  Comparative  Value,  as  Ksed,  of 
Corn  Fodder  and  Hay,  Thomas  A.  Gait.  Sterling:  George  E.  Goodenough.  Union  Grove; 

Afternoon  session.  1:30. 

Music;  recitation,  Miss  Marlon  Leitch:  Irish  Potato  Culture.  Dwlght  Herrick.  Rochelle. 
Illinois:  thirty  minutes;  How  the  Oilier  Fellow  Karma,  NT.  G.  ViinSiint,  !?t-rline.  tliirtj- 
minutes;  I'loniTibr  ilioughts  by  the  president  of  the  Institute:  closing  music.  Columbia,  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:    President,  A.  D.  Stanley,  Co  Jet  a;  t 
J.  Johnson.  Morrison:  treasurer.  Charles  W.  Mitchell.  Round  Gro — 

Average  dally  attendance,  200;  cost  of  two  meetings,  KW.OO. 


WILL  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


•as  held  at  Jollet  January  19,  20,  21.  1899.      Officers:    President,  A. 

::  secretary.  H.  H.  Alexander.  Lockport. 
Program— Thursday.  January  9tb.  morning  session.  9:30  o'clock. 
Prayer:  music.  Atnphlon  lady  quartet:   address  of  welcome.  G-  L.  Vance,  Joliet:  re- 

Souse.  Robert  Eaton.  Jiiliet;  Hob  ( 'ii.iiern.  Krimk  Baumgartuf  r,  Peotone:  recitation.  Miss 
inrcift.yniith.  l,....:K|„,rr  (.;.«iii.-raf:ou  in  Fanumn.  Genrgn  B.  liosr.linnn.  F.iotr  Wheatland; 
-■'■  -'.s  Fnitrd  Stut.^W  l(vi,.tl>.i  l.y  the  Acquisition  of  Foreign  Territory!  If  so  to  What 


Music.  Amphion  lady  quartet;  Cattle  and 
Social  and  intellectual  Culture.  Mrs.  A.  .11. 


Hog  I'V.' 


n  dip  JjeglHlaiurr!  J.  II.  A  IcxainiiT,  Luck  port:    Advice 

t.  Common  Principles  of  Hygiene  and  Self  Help  Until  Professiui 
niued.  J.  R.  Casey.  M.  D..  Jolitt. 
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Friday,  January  20th,  morning  sessison,  9:30  o'clock. 

Prayer;  music,  Marley  male  quartet:  What  Benefit  has  the  Wheatland  Plowing:  Match 
Been  to  the  State  of  Illinois?  James  Patterson,  Hoddam;  State  Fair  Management,  Hon.  W. 
D.  Stryker,  Plain  field;  Dairying,  E.  I*  Wilson,  Manhattan;  Does  the  State  University  of 
Illinois  Give  the  Proper  Attention  to  Agriculture,  as  Designed  by  its  Charter?  Merton  G. 
Van  Horn,  Plainfield;  recitation.  Miss  Daisy  Higgins,  DuPage  P.  O.;  Sheep  Husbandry,  A. 
Roland.  Lockport. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  o'clock. 

Song,  Marley  quartet:  How  to  Retain  Female  Help  on  the  Farm,  Mrs.  A.  Robins,  Plain- 
Held :  recitation.  When  Jack  Comes  Late,  Miss  Jessie  B.  Mottinger,  Joliet;  Women  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Francis,  New  Lenox;  New  Features  of  Institute  Work. 
President  A.  Allen  Francis;  Farm  Telephones,  L.  E.  Ingalls,  Joliet. 

Saturday,  January  21st,  morning  session.  9:80  o'clock. 

Prayer;  song.  Amphion  lady  quartet;  Do  the  Public  Schools  Produce  Results  Adequate 
to  the  Amount  of  Money  Expended?  Charles  W.  Minard,  principal  Tennyson  8chooI.  Chi- 
cago; Agricultural  Education,  E.  Davenport,  Champaign;  recitation.  Miss  Bessie  Bowen, 
Marley;  Milk  Shipping  Dairy.  J.  E.  Francis,  New  Lenox;  The  Mocking  Bird,  William  Juve- 
nal, Hoddam;  A  Woman  of  Resources,  Mrs.  John  Crawford.  Manhattan. 

Afternoon  session,  1:00  o'clock. 

Music.  Amphion  lady  quartet;  awards  of  premiums  announced;  election  of  officers; 
Moral  Culture  of  Children,  Mrs.  George  Fires te in,  DuPage  P.  O.;  reading.  Miss  Lilly 
Crawford,  Wilton  Center;  Township  High  Schools.  M.  J.  Cunningham,  Manhattan. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  A.  Allen  Francis,  New  Lenox;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  Newton  G.  Van  Horn,  Plainfield. 

Average  daily  attendance,  1,000;  cost  of  institute,  $219.00. 


WILLIAMSON  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Marion,  November  16  and  17, 1896. 

Officers:    President,  A.  Luke  Ralls,  Marion;  Secretary.  T.  J.  Youngblood,  Marion. 

Program— Wednesday  morning. 

Song,  America:  invocation.  Elder  Harris,  Marion;  welcome  address,  Judge  J.  M.  Wash- 
burn, Marion;  Domestic  Economy;  music;  Clover,  Daniel  Berry,  Carmi. 

Afternoon. 

Song,  Marion  High  School  Choir;  Pernicious  Weeds,  Judge  Bishop,  Marion;  recitation. 
Miss  Mettie  Davis,  Marion;  The  Farmer's  Home.  Mrs.  Ann  E.  Kennedy,  Fredonia;  song; 
evening  address.  Insects  Injurious  to  Crops,  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  Champaign. 

Thursday  morning. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Nelson.  Marion;  Marketing  Crops.  A.  Luke  Ralls,  Marion;  recitation. 
Miss  Grace  Davis.  Marion;  Berry  Culture,  J.  JT  Chamness,  Chamness;  discussion  by  as- 
sembly; music:  Our  Poultry  Interests.  J.  A.  Lauder.  Carterville;  song;  Butter  Making, 
MrH.  H.  M.  Richart,  Fredonia;  How  to  Keep  the  Boy  on  the  Farm,  Dr.  J.  J.  Fly,  Pulley  s 
Mill;  Intellectual  and  Social  Culture  for  Farmers'  Families,  Mrs.  Antis  Murrah,  Marion; 
Bread  and  Cake  Making;  a  paper.  The  Country  School,  It's  Needs  and  Possibilities,  Noah 
Hunter,  Blairsville;  instrumental  solo;  address.  The  Farmer's  Boy,  Wm.  M.  Reid,  Marion; 
Objects  and  Benefits  of  the  County  Farmers'  Institute,  W.  W.  Peebles,  Attila. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  George  Neeley,  Absher;  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Copeland.  Marion;  Treasurer,  A.  M.  Townsend,  Marion. 

Average  daily  attendance  not  given.    Cost  of  institute,  941.46. 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Ro^kford.  January  25-26, 1899.  Officers:  President.  A. 
J.  Lovejoy,  Roscoe;  secretary.  A.  E.  Cutler,  Rockford. 

Program— Wednesday  morning. 

Prayer.  Rev.  T.  G.  Soares,  Ph.  D.;  opening  address  by  the  president,  A.  J.  Lovejoy;  By 
What  Methods  Can  Farmers  Realize  the  Best  Results  from  Their  Corn  Crop;  discussion, 
-John  Wilcox.  Burritt;  Sheep  on  the  Farm,  discussion,  J.  W.  Hitchcock,  Pecatonica. 
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Wednesday  afternoon. 

Appointment  of  committees  on  nominations  and  resolutions;  The  Advantage  and  Profit 
of  Using  Milk  Separators  at  the  Farm.  Foster  Graham.  Harrison;  select  reading  The  Born 
Inventor,  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards.  Miss  Winifred  Gray;  The  Advantage  to  the  Farmer  in 
Sending  Milk  to  a  Creamery,  discussion,  M.  A.  Brown,  of  the  Rock  ford  Milk  and  Butter 
Company;  Points  on  Pork  Growing,  discussion.  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens.  111.,  (Mr.  Rankin 
owns  and  operates  a  1600-acre  farm);  Interesting  Points  of  the  Farmers'  National  Congress 
at  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  James  H.  King. 

Thursday  morning. 

Farmers'  Institutes.  What  of  Their  Value,  discussion,  A.  S.  Collins,  president  of  Boone 
Connty  Institute;  select  reading.  Griggsby's  Station,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Miss  Wini- 
fred Gray;  Advantages  of  Farm  Life.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Moore.  Roscoe;  How  to  Improve  Our  Dis- 
trict Schools,  discussion.  Prof.  O.  J.  Kern.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools:  The  Needs 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Our  State  university.  A.  F.  Moore,  Polo,  President  of 
the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden.  of  the  State  University,  also  spoke  on  the 
above  topic;  Result  of  the  Experiments  in  Dipping  Southern  Cattle  to  Prevent  Texas  Fever. 
B.  B.  Page,  Assistant  State  Veterinarian. 

Thursday  afternoon. 

Reports  of  committees;  election  of  officers:  select  reading.  The  Village  Gossip,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  Miss  Winifred  Gray;  Corn  Growing.  Result  of  the  Different  Methods  Em- 
ployed at  the  State  Experimental  Station,  Champaign,  111..  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden;  Questions 
and  discussion:  Fruits  on  the  Farm,  Geo.  J.  Kellogg;  free  parliament. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  George  Collins,  Rockford;  secretary, 
W.  L.  Frisbie.  Rockford;  treasurer,  D.  W.  Evans,  Rockford. 

Average  daily  attendance  450.    Cost  of  institute  $76.12. 


WOODFORD  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Minonk.  January  19-20, 1899. 

Officers:    President,  W.  G.  Lindley,  Minonk;  secretary,  W.  H.  Smith,  Eureka. 

Program.— Thursday,  January  19,  morning  session. 

Music;  prayer.  Rev.  Vivian;  address  of  welcome.  Mayor  Kipp;  response.  John  L.  Me- 
Gnire,  Metamora. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music,  Agricultural  Education,  Eugene  Davenport,  Champaign;  discussion;  reading, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Kleinhen;  Feeding  for  Profit.  J.  A.  Ranney.  Metamora;  discussion;  Clover,  V. 
H.  Rankin.  Athens,  Illinois;  30  minutes  discussion  on  deep  or  shallow  cultivation,  led  by  P. 
H.  Davison,  Yankeetown  and  John  L.  McGuire.  Metamora. 

Evening  session. 

Mu«*ic;  solo,  O.  M.  Davison,  Yankeetown;  address.  The  Ideal  Farmer,  David  Ward  Wood, 
Chicago. 

Friday.  January  20,  morning  session. 

Music;  prayer.  Rev.  Moon:  E.  S.  Fursman,  corn  judge,  will  explain  the  good  points  in 
corn;  Insects  Injurious  to  Corn,  Dr.  Stephen  A.  Forbes.  State  Entomologist;  discussion; 
reading,  Mrs.  Minnie  Lee  Moon;  Poultry  Raising.  G.  A.  Willmarth,  Seneca. 

Afternoon  session. 

Music;  Help  to  Assist  the  Farmer's  Wife  in  her  Work,  Miss  Mary  Kaufman.  Eureka, 
Miss  Bertha  Davison.  Yankeetown;  Farmer's  Garden,  Miss  Amanda  Jennings,  Eureka.  Mrs. 
R.  Dague.  Minonk;  Keeping  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the  Farm.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Fursman.  El  Paso, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Tomb.  Eureka;  recitation.  Miss  Lita  Stoddard,  Minonk;  Farm  Home,  Mra.  L.  G. 
Chapman.  Illinois;  reading  prize  essay  by  country  boy  or  girl  under  17  years  of  age.  Sub- 
ject: What  We  Enjoy  on  the  Farm.  Judges— Rev.  R.  L.  Vivian,  Rev.  W.  R.  Moon  and  Rev. 
W.  S.  Morrow. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Isaac  Boys,  Metamora;  secretary.  W. 
H.  Smith,  Eureka;  treasurer,  George  Shuman,  El  Paso. 

Average  daily  attendance,  400;  cost  of  institute,  $97.10. 
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SUMMARY. 


Total  number  of  Counties  holding  Farmers'  Institute  in 
the  year  ending  March  1,  1899 

Total  number  in  daily  attendance  at  Farmers'  Institute 
sessions 

Total  cost 

Average  daily  attendance  at  Institute  sessions 

Average  cost  of  County  Farmers'  Institutes. . . : 


88 

29,709 

$6,838.79 

338 

$77.60 
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PAPERS  READ  AT  COUNTY  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


The  papers  read  at  County  Farmers'  Institutes  embodied  in  this 
report,  were  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  from  the  lists  recommended  by  the  Directors  from 
the  several  Congressional  Districts. 

These  lists  contained  carefully  prepared,  practical,  instructive 
papers,  all  of  them  worthy  of  publication  and  careful  reading.  But 
more  of  them  were  received  than  could  possibly  be  published  within 
the  limits  of  this  volume. 

There  were  also  a  large  number  of  equally  valuable,  instructive, 
and  entertaining  papers  read  at  the  several  County  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes which  the  Directors  were  unable  to  secure. 

To  select  from  so  many,  when  all  were  so  excellent,  was  no  easy 
task.  The  following  were  accepted  by  the  committee  with  a  view  of 
covering  as  wide  a  range  of  topics  as  possible.  Topics  which  would 
be  of  the  most  general  interest  to  the  farmer  and  his  family  and 
would  apply  more  fully  to  the  State  at  large: 
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HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Horse. 

By  Mr.  Burr,  Monticello,  at  Kendall  Co.  Institute. 

I  regret  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  not  fallen  into  abler  hands 
than  mine,  as  in  the  breeding  of  horses  there  is  a  greater  field  for  both  pleas- 
ure and  profit  for  the  young  man  than  any  other  animal  on  the  farm. 

Pleasure,  certainly  in  the  possession  and  developing  of  a  handsome,  well- 
bred  colt,  and  certain  profit  in  the  sale  of  the  properly  trained  and  developed 
horse.  There  must  be  an  innate  love  for  the  animal  to  start  with,  else  it  is 
idle  to  begin.  Then  one  must  have  a  type  fixed  in  his  mind  of  whatever  breed 
he  intends  to  raise,  whether  draft,  coach,  saddle,  or  trotter,  and  the  higher 
the  type  the  greater  his  effort  to  reach  it  and  consequently  the  greater  his 
success,  for  in  this  as  in  every  other  avenue  of  life  the  higher  the  ideal  the 
greater  the  effort  put  forth  and  the  greater  the  resulting  reward. 

The  breeding  ranks  are  filled  with  wrecks  caused  largely  by  the  unfor- 
tunate ones  engaging  in  the  business  without  any  fixed  purpose  or  knowledge 
of  how  to  produce  tne  type  of  animal  desired.  1  know  of  no  business  that 
requires  more  thought  or  greater  care.  If  the  taste  is  for  draft,  then  be  con- 
tented with  and  accept  nothing  less  than  the  best  and  give  them  all  the  care 
possible.    So  also  with  the  other  breeds. 

It  is  more  than  folly  to  attempt  in  this  day  to  raise  a  general  purpose  horse. 
[That  happy  term  is  applied  to  every  misfit.]  You  will  find  that  you  will 
have  all  of  that  sort  on  your  hands  that  you  can  possibly  dispose  of  in  trying 
to  raise  high  class  horses.  A  love  of  the  spirited,  graceful,  high-bred  animal 
is  an  evidence  of  the  higher  civilization  of  a  people  and  of  a  necessity  with 
the  fine  horse  and  the  higher  civilization  comes  good  roads,  and  when  could 
there  be  a  more  fitting  time  and  place  for  the  starting  of  the  twin  movements 
than  here  in  Piatt  county  and  now,  not  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  but  now. 
If  I  shall  have  caused  even  one  among  you  to  think  upon  this  subject,  I  shall 
feel  amply  repaid. 
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CATTLE  DEPARTMENT. 


Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals,  and  Sanitary  Regulations  with 

Reference  Thereto. 

By  C.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  of  Illinois. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Illinois  is  one  of  the  largest  live  stock  producing1 
states  in  the  Union,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  progressive  farmer  who  is 
not  a  breeder  and  owner  of  live  stock,  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals  is 
certainly  a  topic  of  great  interest  to  all  present;  and  in  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  Illinois  contains  the  largest  live  stock  market  in  the  world,  to- wit: 
The  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago,  and  the  third  largest  in  the  United  States, 
the  National  Stock  Yards  at  East  St.  Louis,  and  by  reason  of  its  geographical 
location  is  the  gateway  through  which  nearly  all  shipments  of  live  stock  east 
or  west  are  made,  there  are  no  laws  upon  our  statute  books  of  greater  inter- 
est to  that  vast  number  of  primary  wealth  producers,  the  farmers  and  live 
stock  growers. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  I  find  it  necessary  to  interweave  the  subjects,  and 
shall  first  deal  with  that  contagious  disease  of  animals,  the  existence  of  which 
made  legislation  and  State  supervision  both  desirable  and  necessary. 

A  contagious  or  infectious  disease  is  one  that  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted in  any  manner  from  one  individual  to  another  by  contact  or  by  the 
healthy  individual  in  some  way  receiving  the  germ  of  the  disease  into  the 
system.  The  words  " contagious"  and  "infectious,"  are  so  nearly  synony- 
mous that  most  lexicographers  have  found  difficulty  in  defining  the  differences 
in  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms.  It  has  only  been  within  comparatively  re- 
cent vears  that  the  investigations  of  eminent  scientists  into  the  deep  myster- 
ies of  the  transmission  of  diseases  have  discovered  the  explanation  of  such 
transmission,  and  it  is  now  conceded  by  nearly  all  investigators  that  every 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  is  due  to  a  microscopic  organism,  commonly 
called  a  germ:  that  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  are  communicated  from 
one  individual  to  another  oy  the  transplantation  in  some  manner  of  the  germ; 
and  that  no  contagious  disease  can  be  found  in  any  individual  without  the 
implantation  of  the  germ  peculiar  to  that  disease;  in  other  words,  in  the  case 
of  such  diseases  as  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle,  glanders  in  horses, 
small  pox  or  yellow  fever  in  men — you  can  no  more  get  a  manifestation  of 
any  of  these  diseases  in  an  individual  without  the  implantation  of  the  germ 
of  the  disease  in  question,  than  you  can  raise  a  field  of  wheat  without  plant- 
ing the  seed  or  grain  of  wheat.  Even  in  the  case  of  diseases  that  are  not  ex- 
otic but  are  indigenous  and  peculiar  to  the  locality,  the  disease  can  only  be 
produced  by  taking  the  germ  of  the  disease  into  the  system,  from  whatever 
source  it  may  be  derived.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  animals  exposed  to  a 
disease  germ  contract  a  disease;  if  they  did,  the  kingdom  of  lower  animals, 
as  well  as  the  human  race,  would  soon  become  extinct.  Only  those  animals 
or  individuals  contract  a  contagious  disease  that,  by  reason  of  the  condition 
of  the  system  at  the  time  of  exposure,  are  susceptible.  Many  individuals  are 
sufficiently  rugged  to  combat  the  natural  efforts  of  the  germ  to  reproduce  it- 
self, and,  because  of  this  fact,  many  horses  escape  the  contraction  of  gland- 
ers and  many  men  and  women  escape  contracting  small  pox,  yellow  fever  and 
other  contagious  diseases  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
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The  most  dreaded  disease  to  the  live  stock  interests  of  this  country  which 
the  sanitary  authorities  have  had  to  cope  with  in  the  past,  is  contagious 
pleuro- pneumonia  in  cattle,  and  as  this  disease  gave  rise  to  the  first  sanitary 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  animal  industry,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  this  disease.  It  may  be  classed,  not  only  as  a  dan- 
gerously contagious  disease,  but  also  as  highly  contagious;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  easily  communicated,  and  almost  certainly  communicated  to  a  large  per- 
centage of  animals  that  are  exposed  to  the  infection.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
successfully  deal  with  than  the  well  known  Russian  cattle  plague  or  rinder- 
pest of  Europe  because  of  its  insidious  and  subtle  nature.  It  exists  only  in 
cattle,  affecting  the  lungs  and  pleura,  and  is  not  transmissible  to  other  do- 
mestic animals  or  to  man.  The  period  of  incubation,  or  the  time  after  ex- 
posure when  the  animal  develops  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  thirty  days.  This  is  one  of  the  features  which  makes  the 
disease  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  many  exposed  animals  will  escape  de- 
tection and,  changing  ownership  during  the  period  of  incubation,  will  be- 
come infecting  centers  for  new  outbreaks.  Then  again,  many  animals  con- 
tract a  slight  manifestation  of  the  disease  and  apparently  recover;  but  it  is 
very  rare  that  a  case  has  been  known  to  recover  to  that  extent  that  it  is  not 
liable,  at  some  subsequent  period,  to  communicate  the  infection  to  other  in- 
dividuals. This  is  a  condition  not  peculiar  to  many  contagions  diseases, 
and  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  slight  attack,  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs 
may  become  affected  and  the  animal  being  rugged,  nature  may,  and  does, 
very  frequently,  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs  by  form- 
ing around  the  diseased  portion  a  thick  fibrous  membrane.  This  membrane 
and  its  contents  is  called  a  cyst,  'lhe  substance  of  the  lung  within  the  cyst 
walls,  after  months  of  time  usually  liquefies  and  then,  at  any  time,  is  liable 
to  set  up  new  irritation,  in  which  event  the  wall  breaks  downj  the  virus, 
through  the  circulation,  enters  the  healthy  lung  tissue,  creating  what  is 
known  as  a  "sub- acute"  case  of  the  disease  and  the  supposed  recovered 
animal  has  become  as  dangerous  to  other  members  of  the  herd  as  it  ever  was 
in  the  acute  form,  in  this  country  our  experience  is  that  from  thirty  to  sixty 
per  cent  ot  the  animals  actually  exposed  to  contagious  pleuro-pneumoniawill 
contract  the  disease  and  manifest  illness  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  that 
&  majority  of  such  animals  die,  if  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  its  course. 

The  first  historical  appearance  of  the  disease  which  now  is  known  to  have 
been  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  was  in  Switzerland  in  1713.  During  the 
next  hundred  and  forty  years  it  spread  to  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
reaching  England  about  1842,  and  it  was  imported  into  the  United  States  in  a 
shipment  of  four  cattle  from  Holland  in  May,  1869,  by  a  Mr.  Chenery  of  Bel- 
mont, near  Boston,  but  had  previously  found  a  foothold,  it  is  claimed,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  early  as  1840.  The  disease  was  allowed  to 
spread  in  Massachusetts  during  a  year  following  its  introduction,  when 
desultory  and  intermittent  efforts  were  made,  extending  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  which  eradicated  the  disease  from  the  State.  It  required  the  destruc- 
tion of  1,164  head  of  diseased  and  exposed  animals  before  Massachusetts  was 
declared  to  be  free.  No  efforts  were  made  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York  for 
its  eradication  and  subsequently  to  its  introduction  it  spread  to  the  states 
of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  east;  and  in  1883  was  conveyed  in  a  shipment 
of  grade  Jerseys  from  Baltimore  to  Troy,  Ohio.  From  Troy,  a  shipment  of 
Jersey  cattle  whs  made  to  a  Mr.  Epler,  Virginia,  Illinois,  arriving  at  Virginia 
January  4th,  1884,  where,  on  February  21st,  1884,  a  sale  was  held  and  the 
cattle  purchased  at  that  sale  were  taken  to  Geneva,  Peoria,  Danvers,  Spring- 
field, Jacksonville  and  Rushville.  Illinois.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
outbreak  of  this  disease  in  Illinois  is  the  fact  that  while  the  animals  shipped 
from  Troy,  Ohio,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Epler,  of  Virginia,  no 
cases  of  illness  were  noticed,  and  the  subsequent  spread  of  the  disease  must 
have  been  due  to  chronic,  or  so-called  recovered  cases.  Animals  purchased 
at  the  Epler  sale  died  at  Peoria.  Geneva,  Danvers,  Springfield  and  Jackson* 
ville.  From  Geneva  the  disease  was  conveyed,  through  animals  sold,  to  St. 
Charles,  Elmhurst  and  Sterling,  Illinois,  and  to  Cynthiana,  Kentucky.  From 
Peoria   it   was  carried   in   a  Jersey  bull  to  Fulton,  Missouri,  where  several 
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months  afterwards  an  outbreak  occurred  which  was  in  every  way  remarkable 
for  the  percentage  of  exposed  animals  that  contracted  the  disease.  The  dis- 
ease made  almost  a  clean  sweep  in  the  herd  at  Fulton.  There  was  no  spread 
of  the  disease  from  the  individual  animals  that  died  at  Springfield,  Dan  vers 
and  Jacksonville,  owing  to  the  fact,. undoubtedly,  that  the  animals  were  kept 
isolated. 

Prior  to  1884.  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  agriculturists  were 
dealt  with  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  by  an  officer  desig- 
nated the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  there  had  been  no  specific  legis- 
lation looking  to  the  restriction  of  contagious  diseases  among  domestic 
animals.  In  1882  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission,  composed  of  Prof.  James 
Law,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  E.  F.  Thayer,  of  Massachu- 
setts', and  Hon.  J.  H.  Sanders,  of  Chicago,  former  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Breeders'  Gazette,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  some  year 
or  two  previous,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  investigating  the  nature  and 
history  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  its  prevalence  in  the  United 
States,  made  an  exhaustive  and  able  report  to  Congress,  giving  the  results  of 
its  investigations.  Following  this  report,  in  May,  1884,  Congress  passed  an 
act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  made  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  investigations,  experiments,  etc,,  provided  for  in 
the  law.  The  then  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  once  appointed  Dr.  D.  E. 
Salmon  to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  ana  that  eminent  and 
able  pathologist  has  remained  at  the  head  of  that  bureau  to  the  present  time. 
Subsequently,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  Congress  created  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  whose  head,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  became  a  bureau  in 
that  department. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "What  necessity  is  there  for  State  sani- 
tary boards  and  State  laws,  since  we  have  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
created  by  the  National  Government ?"  It  is  this:  The  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  contagious  diseases  within  any  state  are  very  limited. 
The  government  can  only  exercise  its  police  powers  in  cases  of  interstate 
traffic;  it  can  throw  a  quarantine  line  around  the  borders  of  any  state  and 
prohibit  diseased  or  exposed  animals  from  passing  into  an  adjoining,  and  all 
other  states,  but  it  can  not  prevent  the  movement  of  animals  from  point  to 
point  within  a  commonwealth.  Its  agents  can  only  enter  the  premises  of  a 
private  individual  where  disease  is  supposed  to  exist  by  permission  of  the 
owner,  and  have  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  internal  quarantine  measures, 
to  appraise  or  compel  the  slaughter  of  diseased  animals,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  enforce  police  regulations  within  a  state.  For  this  reason  it  became  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  that  each  state  government  should  enact 
laws,  create  boards  or  other  offices,  and  confer  upon  these  boards  or 
officers  police  powers,  in  order  to  effectively  deal  with  outbreaks  of  contagious 
diseases  among  animals. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  cattle  interests  of  the  State  of  Illinois  that, 
anticipating  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  from  the  eastern  states,  some  of  our  citizens  most  actively  interested 
in  the  great  cattle  industry,  induced  the  legislature  in  1881  to  pass  an  act 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  and 
suppressing  the  existence  (in  case  of  its  introduction)  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia among  cattle.  In  1883  this  act  was  amended  so  as  to  make  its 
provisions  apply  to  glanders  among  horses.  When  contagious  pleuro- pneu- 
monia was  first  reported  to  exist  in  Illinois,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
promptly  sent  inspectors,  and  in  connection  with  the  then  State  Veterinarian, 
a  thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  was  made,  which  confirmed  beyond 
a  doubt  the  reported  existence  of  the  dread  scourge.  Quarantine  measures 
were  at  once  enforced  and  all  animals  known  positively  to  be  diseased,  and 
most  of  the  exposed  animals  were  slaughtered,  the  State  allowing  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners  thereof  in  such  amounts  as  were  fixed  by  boards  of  ap- 
praisers appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  As  the  disease  in  this 
State  was  at  this  time  almost  exclusively  among  registered  Jersey  stock,  and 
this  breed  of  cattle  was  at  flood  tide  in  the  appreciation  of  its  admirers,  ex- 
orbitant values  were  allowed  by  the  appraisers.     This  apparent  extravagauce 
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induced  the  Legislature  in  1885,  when  it  passed  an  act  revising  the  act  of 
1881,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1883,  creating  the  State  Board  ot  Live  Stock 
Commissioners,  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  damages  for  diseased  animals 
slaughtered  under  its  provisions.  This  prohibition  was  a  serious  defect  in 
our  Taw,  since  owners  of  diseased  animals,  knowing  if  they  reported  the 
existence  of  disease  that  thev  would  secure  no  compensation  from  the  State, 
were  prone  to  conceal  the  fact,  and  to  surreptitiously  dispose  of  diseased 
animals,  thus  tending  to  defeat  the  very  objects  of  the  law  which  were  to 
discover  and  extirpate  dangerously  contagious  diseases.  This  defect,  how- 
ever, was  cured  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board, 
in  a  revision  of  the  law  in  1887.  The  revision  and  amendatory  acts  passed 
in  1887  were  the  last  changes  made  in  the  law  of  this  State.  It  provides  for 
a  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners,  composed  of  three  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  secretary  not  being  a  member  of  the 
board,  a  State  veterinarian,  who  is  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  suoh  assistant  State  veterinarians  as  the  State 
veterinarian  shall  appoint  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board. 
It  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  board  to  cause  to  be  investigated  by  the  State 
veterinarian,  or  any  assistant  veterinarian,  all  reported  outbreaks  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  domestic  animals  and  in  case  such  diseases  are  found 
to  exist,  it  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  veterinarian,  or  a  member  of  the  board, 
to  place  all  the  diseased  and  exposed  animals  in  quarantine.  While  the  lan- 
guage of  the  title  of  the  act  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  contagious  diseases 
of  all  domestic  animals,  the  Attorney  General  has  held  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  previous  acts,  of  which  the  present  law  is  a  revision,  apply  only 
to  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  diseases  of  the  bovine  and  equine  species.  The  law  empowers 
the  board  to  agree  with  owners  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  to  be  paid  in 
case  animals  are  slaughtered,  or,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  agree,  to  appoint 
boards  of  appraisers  to  fix  the  value,  which  is  with  the  limitation  that  in  the 
case  of  cattle  it  shall  be  based  on  the  fair  market  value  for  use  for  beef  or 
for  dairy  purposes,  and  shall  not  exceed  $75  per  head;  and  in  the  case  of 
horses,  mules  and  asses,  that  it  shall  be  based  on  the  fair  cash  market  value 
thereof,  not  to  exceed  $100  per  head.  Having  made  the  agreement  as  to 
value,  or  having  had  the  animals  appraised,  the  law  empowers  the  board  to 
compel  the  slaughter  of  the  diseased,  and  such  exposed  animals  as  in  its 
judgment  is  necessary  to  extirpate  or  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
other  animals.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  board  to  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor the  existence  of  dangerously  contagious  diseases  in  other  states  or 
countries,  or  the  existence  of  conditions  therein  which  render  domestic  ani- 
mals coming  therefrom  into  this  State  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  domes- 
tic animals  thereof,  and  empowers  the  Governor,  upon  such  report,  to  issue 
his  proclamation  scheduling  such  territory,  stales  or  countries  and  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  therefrom  into  the  State  of  Illinois  of  the  kind  of  animals 
that  are  dangerous,  except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  adopted  by  the  board. 
The  law  also  provides  that  the  board  may  schedule  counties  and  parts  thereof 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  where  a  dangerously  contagious  disease  has  become 
epidemic  or  widely  spread,  a  d  the  Governor  may  by  proclamation,  establish 
a  quarantine  preventing  animals  being  removed  from  said  district,  or  healthy 
animals  being  brought  therein  except  under  rules  adopted  by  the  board. 
Such  are  the  general  and  important  provisions  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  our 
State  with  regard  to  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  as  they  exist  at  this 
time. 

When  the  first  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  was  appointed  under 
the  new  law  in  1885,  it  was  supposed  that  the  outbreak  of  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia heretofore  referred  to  had  been  stamped  out,  but  in  September, 
1886,  the  disease  was  discovered  to  exist  in  Cook  county.  The  announcement 
sent  a  thrill  of  apprehension  through  the  board  and  through  the  nerves  of 
every  stock  man  in  Illinois  who  was  familiar  with  the  character  of  this  in- 
sidious disease.  A  thorough  investigation  ascertained  that  the  main  centers 
of  infection  were  a  number  of  distillery  barns  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  where 
numerous  cows  belonging  to  families  in  the  vicinity  were  daily  kept  and  fed. 
While  the  origin  of  this  outbreak  in  Cook  county  could  never  be  definitely 
traced,  it  was  undoubtedly  some  chronic  or  partially  recovered  case  that  had 
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escaped  detection  in  1884.  The  only  reason  why  the  disease  did  not  spread 
over  a  greater  area  was  that  the  cows  involved,  on  becoming  dry,  together 
with  all  other  cattle  fed  therein,  usually  went  direct  to  the  abattoir  for 
slaughter,  and  few,  if  any,  ever  found  their  way  again  into  the  country. 

Realizing  that  we  had  an  hurculean  task  to  perform  if  the  cattle  interests 
of  the  State,  and  in  fact  of  the  entire  west,  were  to  be  protected,  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  was  put  into  effect  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  infection 
and  to  prevent  further  dissemination,  by  quarantining  all  diseased  and  ex- 
posed animals  that  could  be  discovered.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was 
asked  to  give  all  the  assistance,  possible  under  congressional  law  and  appro- 
priations. The  most  eminently  qualified  veterinarians  in  the  United  States 
were  employed  by  the  State  board  and  by  the  bureau,  and  very  soon  the 
campaign  of  extermination  commenced.  Professor  James  Law,  of  Cornell, 
one  of  the  most  able  pathologists  in  this  country,  and  possessing  eminent 
executive  abilities,  was  placed  by  the  bureau  at  the  head  of  the  government 
force.  Our  Legislature  as  soon  as  possible  after  conveniig  in  January,  1887, 
made  ample  appropriations  and  amended  the  law  so  as  to  confer  necessary 
powers,  theretofore  lacking,  to  enable  the  board  to  successfully  cope  with  the 
outbreak,  and  within  the  remarkably  brief  space  of  fifteen  months  the  largest 
outbreak  of  pleuro- pneumonia,  taken  in  connection  with  the  area  covered 
that  the  history  of  the  world  discloses,  was  effectually  stamped  out.  There 
were  slaughtered  in  the  process  of  extripation  over  12,000  head  of  dis- 
eased and  exposed  cattle.  The  disease  did  not  spread  beyond  the  area  that 
was  infected  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  outbreak,  and  since  the  29th 
day  of  December,  1887,  no  case  of  contagious  pi  euro-pneumonia  has  been 
known  to  exist  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Sanitary  authorities  throughout  the 
world  concede  that  the  stamping  out  of  this  mammoth  outbreak  in  the  brief 
time  stated  was  the  greatest  feat  of  the  kind  ever  accomplished.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  it  only  by  the  heroic  measures  adopted — the  destruction 
of  all  diseased  and  immediately  or  remotely  exposed  animals,  and  the  thor- 
ough disinfection  of  all  infected  stables  and  grounds.  As  fast  as  the  legisla- 
tures of  other  states  where  the  infection  existed  could  be  induced  to  enact 
laws  conferring  necessary  police  powers  upon  state  sanitary  officers,  so  that 
they  could  effectively  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  the 
same  method  of  extirpation  was  adopted,  and  Pennsylvania  beeame  free  from 
the  disease  in  September,  1888;  Maryland  in  September,  1889;  New  Jersey  in 
March,  1892,  and  New  York,  the  last  known  spot  of  infection  in  this  country, 
in  April,  1892,  since  which  date  no  case  of  the  disease  has  been  known  to  ex- 
ist this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  disease  still  prevails  in  Europe,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  governments  of  the  countries  involved  have  railed  to  adopt 
the  stringent  methods  adopted  in  this  country.  While  it  is  possible  that  this 
disease  might  be  again  imported  into  this  country,  it  is  not  probable, 
so  long  as  the  present  stringent  quarantine  regulations  against  foreign  coun- 
tries where  the  disease  exists  are  maintained  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  agriculture. 

SOUTHERN  CATTLE  FEVER. 

The  most  peculiar  disease  that  the  board  has  had  to  deal  with,  and  must 
deal  with  every  vear  in  order  to  protect  the  cattle  of  the  State,  is  what  has 
been  known  as  texas,  or  Splenic  fever.  This  disease  when  it  first  made  its 
appearance  among  northern  cattle  was  supposed  to  be  imported  exclusively 
from  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  only  conveyed 
to  northern  native  cattle  by  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle,  hence  the  title  of  the 
act  passed  bv  the  Legislature  in  1869,  being  the  first  legislation  upon  this 
subject  in  tins  State,  prompted  by  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  on  an  extensive 
scale  throughout  central  Illinois  the  previous  year  from  exposure  to  ship- 
ments of  Texas  and  Cherokee  cattle.  The  disease  is  now,  however,  more 
properly  designated  " southern  cattle  fever,"  since  nearly  all  of  the  southern 
states  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  have  become  the  habitat  of  the  germ  of 
the  disease.  No  disease  has  been  a  greater  puzzle  to  scientific  men  because 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding  its  communication  to  northern  cat- 
tle.    It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  after  the  southern  animal  has  been  north  of 
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the  southern  fever  line  four  to  six  weeks,  it  is  incapable,  in  a  natural  way  of 
communicating  the  disease  in  subsequent  exposures,  and  it  is  also  a  well 
demonstrated  tact  that  northern  native  cattle  that  have  been  affected  with 
the  disease  have  never  been  known  to  recommunicate  it  to  natives. 

It  became  necessary,  soon  after  the  creation  of  the  board,  to  promulgate 
regulations  for  the  safe  handling,  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months, 
of  southern  cattle  shipped  to  northern  markets,  so  that  no  native  cattle  should 
become  exposed  thereto,  or  exposed  to  the  disease  germs  they  carried.  About 
this  time  tne  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  took  up  the  question  and  by  cooper- 
ation secured  the  setting  apart  in  all  northern  stock  yards  of  a  certain  por- 
tion, or  pens,  to  be  exclusively  used  for  southern  cattle,  and  the  providing  of 
separate  chutes  and  scales.  The  regulations  promulgated  since  that  time 
provide  that  the  way  bills  accompanying  all  shipments  of  cattle  from  the  ter- 
ritory designated  and  scheduled  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and  in 
the  regulations  promulgated' by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  be  stamped 
44 southern  cattle,"  so  that  upon  arriving  at  any  stock  yards,  the  cattle  may 
be  properly  yarded.  No  southern  cattle  are  permitted,  under  the  regula- 
tions, to  be  unloaded  in  other  than  the  pens  exclusively  set  apart  for  them, 
or  to  be  shipped  to  other  portions  of  the  State  during  the  period  of  inhibi- 
tion, except  on  a  permit  from  the  board  when  parties  are  located  along  the 
railroad  track.  One  very  peculiar  feature  of  the  disease  is  that  southern  cat- 
tle, while  possessing  the  power  to  convey  the  disease,  are  themselves  to  all 
appearances,  healthy.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  a  Texas  steer  is  neces- 
sary to  discover  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  then  the  only  discoverable 
manifestation,  without  tne  use  of  the  microscope  is,  possibly  a  slight  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Scientific  investigations  pursued  for  many 
?ears,  finally,  in  1889,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  germ  of  southern  cattle 
ever  in  the  blood  of  the  southern  animal.  Prior  to  1889  it  was  the  opinion  of 
scientific  investigators  that  the  germ  passed  from  the  animal  in  the  excre- 
ment, was  deposited  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  native  cattle  contracted  the 
disease  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  trail  or  the  ground  passed  over  by  the 
Texas  animal.  As  early  as  1868,  during  the  outbreak  referred  to  in  Illinois, 
cattlemen  who  were  members  of  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  that 
outbreak,  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Texas  cattle  tick  was  the  carrier  of 
the  disease  to  northern  natives,  but  this  proposition  was  laughed  to  scorn  by 
scientists.  About  the  year  1890,  While  Hon.  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk  of  Wisconsin, 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  so-called  "tisk  theory "  of  transmission 
was  brought  to  his  attention  and  he  directed  the  chief  or  the  Bureau  of  Aui- 
mal  Industry  to  make  thorough  investigations  upon  that  line.    Those  investi- 

fations  have  been  carried  on  to  the  present  time,  and  the  scientists  of  the 
ureau  very  soon  became  convinced  that  they  at  last  had  found  the  solution 
of  the  transmission  of  Texas  fever.  Several  State  experiment  stations  took 
up  the  work  of  experimentation  and  all  of  the  results  of  such  experiments 
tend  to  show  that  the  tick  is  the  carrier  of  the  disease.  Ticks  have  been 
taken  from  southern  animals,  carried  north  and  placed  in  pastures  where  no 
southern  cattle  had  ever  been,  and  after  the  ticks  had  laid  their  eggs  and  the 
young  ticks  were  hatched,  native  cattle  that  had  never  been  exposed  to 
southern  cattle  or  a  southern  cattle  trail,  were  placed  in  the  pasture  and  sub- 
sequently developed  typical  splenic  fever.  These  experiments  demonstrate, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  tick  conveys  the  fever.  The  theory  deduced  as 
the  result  of  these  experiments,  is  that  the  tick  on  the  southern  animals  be- 
comes filled  with  the  blood  containing  the  germ  or  parasite  of  the  disease. 
Upon  maturing  it  drops  from  the  animal  to  the  ground,  lays  its  eggs  and 
dies.  The  young  ticks,  upon  hatching,  are  impregnated  with  the  virus 
through  the  egg,  and  upon  getting  on  the  native  animal,  transmit  the  germ 
into  its  circulation. 

It  then  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  if  possible,  that  the  tick  is  the  only 
method  of  transmission.  Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  convey  the  disease 
by  the  excrement  of  the  animals  after  all  ticks  were  carefully  removed.  In 
the  experiment,  animals  absolutely  free  of  ticks  were  exposed  to  susceptible 
natives,  and  in  each  experiment  so  made  the  department  reports  its  inability 
to  communicate  the  disease  in  the  absence  of  the  Texas  fever  tick.  The  most 
interesting  document  that   I  have   seen   published  is  Bulletin  No.  37  of  the 
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Missouri  Experiment  Station ,  the  greatest  part  of  which  will  be  reproduced 
in  the  forthcoming  report  of  our  board.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is 
now  experimenting  to  discover  a  dip  agent  that  can  be  used  to  free  southern 
cattle  from  the  Texas  fever  tick  through  the  process  of  dipping.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  reports  fair  prospects  of  early  success  in  this  direction. 
So  soon  as  the  department  shall  report  the  discovery  of  an  agent  that  will 
effectively  destroy  the  ticks  by  the  dipping  process,  the  boards  of  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Oklahoma  will  conduct  exposure  experiments  of  north- 
ern susceptiple  natives  to  dipped  southern  cattle  upon  such  a  scale  that, 
should  positive  results  ensue,  will  forever  settle  this  vexed  question.  The 
success  of  such  experiments  means  much  to  the  farming  interests  of  Illinois, 
especially  during  such  years  as  the  past  when  the  demand  for  stock  cattle  is 
so  great  that  the  northern  supply  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

Actinomycosis,  or  what  is  known  as  (( lumpy -jaw"  among  cattle,  is  a  disease 
over  which  there  is  probably  more  contention  and  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  contagious,  than  any  other  animal  disease.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
highly  contagious  disease  but  it  is  a  scientifically  demonstrated  fact  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  transmitted  by  the  transplantation  of  the  germ  called  "acti- 
nomyces"  (ray  rungus)  from  a  diseased  amimal  to  a  healthy  one  and  to  man. 
The  reason  it  is  usually  not  believed  by  farmers  to  be  contagious  is  that  the 
germ  is  not  easily  transplanted  in  a  natural  way,  and  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease in  a  herd  is  not  attributed  to  contagion.  Numerous  experiments  have 
succeeded  by  artificial  transplantation  in  producing  the  disease  in  animals 
•experimented  with,  and  there  are  far  more  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  human 
race  where  it  can  only  be  contracted  by  contact  with  affected  individuals,  or 
by  eating  animal  food  products  than  the  records  show,  from  the  fact  that  the 
disease,  when  affecting  the  internal  organs,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case  in 
man,  is  diagnosed  by  physicians  under  another  name.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  in  animals,  where  the  knife  can  reach  the  seat  of  trouble,  or 
caustic  remedies  are  applied,  it  may  be  easily  cured;  but  when  the  fungus 
has  affected  the  bones,  or  through  the  circulation  has  been  carried  to  the  liver 
or  lungs,  it  is  impossible  of  cure,  and  the  meat  from  such  animals  is  danger- 
ous when  used  for  human  food.  For  these  reasons,  all  cattle  affeeted  with 
this  disease  arriving  at  our  stock  markets,  are  arrested  and  held  for  post  mor- 
tem examination,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  dipease  has  reached  the  internal 
organs,  or  has  found  an  inlet  from  the  diseased  portion  to  the  interior  of  the 
animal  anatomy,  the  carcasses  are  condemned. 

GLANDERS. 

One  of  the  diseases  continually  dealt  with  by  the  board  of  live  stock  com- 
missioners is  glanders  in  horses.  This  is  a  disease  that  existed  among  horses 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Great.  It  has  been  common  in  every 
European  country,  except,  perhaps,  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  has  been  introduced  into  India,  Australia,  Mexico  and  other  south- 
ern and  northern  climes.  It  may  occur  in  four  distinct  forms — acute  and 
chronic  glanders,  and  acute  and  chronic  farcy.  It  is  contagious  and  deadly 
in  its  effects,  no  cure  being  known  for  the  disease.  The  germ  is  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  germ  of  pleuro- pneumonia,  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere, 
but  it  is  Iransmitted  only  by  the  healthy  animal  coming  in  actual  contact  with 
the  virus  in  the  discharge  from  a  diseased  animal.  It  is  peculiar  to  horses, 
mules  and  asses.  It  frequently  affects  the  lungs  and  other  internal  organs, 
and  such  cases  are  almost  impossible  to  diagnose,  except  by  the  use  of  a 
recently  invented  lymph  called  "mallem." 

The  disease  has  been  quite  prevalent  in  this,  as  well  as  most  all  other 
states  of  the  Union;  in  fact  since  the  creation  of  the  board  in  1885,  glanders 
has  existed  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  but  thirteen.  The  counties  that 
have  been  exempt  are  DeKalb,  Greene,  Hardin,  Jersey,  Lee,  Mason,  Monroe, 
Perry,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Richland,  Stark,  and  Wabash. 
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Upon  the  discovery  of  a  case  of  glanders  the  diseased  animal  or  animals, 
and  all  exposures  are  promptly  placed  in  quarantine.  The  diseased  animals, 
after  agreement  is  made  with  the  owner  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  he 
shall  receive,  the  board  usually  allowing  about  one-third  of  the  value  the  animal 
would  have  if  free  from  glanders,  are  slaughtered,  and  the  premises  caused 
to  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  The  exposed  animals  are  then  always  held  in 
quarantine  for  at  least  ninety  days,  after  which,  if  no  suspicious  symptoms 
have  appeared  they  are  released.  There  has  been  a  gradual  general  decrease 
each  year  since  1886  in  the  number  of  counties  where  glanders  has  existed, 
ranging  from  twenty-four  counties  in  1888  to  fifteen  counties  in  1897.  The 
board  has,  during  the  past  two  years,  experimented  to  some  extent  with  the 
diagnostic  agent,  "tnallein,"  and  most  of  the  results  have  been  positive. 
When  experimentation  has  reached  the  point  of  demonstrating  to  iust  what 
extent  mallein  can  be  depended  on  as  a  diagnostic  agent  in  disclosing  the 
existence  of  glanders  in  the  incipient  form  in  the  internal  organs  of  the 
animals,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  used  in  all  cases  of  exposed  animals,  thus  en- 
abling the  board  to  more  quickly  completely  eradicate  the  disease  from  the 
State. 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 

We  now  come  to  probably  the  most  important  topic  to  be  treated  in  this 
aper,  the  disease  of  tuberculosis,  which  since  the  discovery  by  Prof.  Koch  of 
Berlin,  1882,  of  its  germ,  called  by  him  " bacillus  tuberculosis,"  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  indentical  in  animals  and  in  man.  No  other  disease  affect- 
ing the  human  race  is  more  surely  fatal  in  its  effects,  from  the  fact  that 
scientists,  as  yet,  have  failed  to  discover  a  cure  for  the  disease  after  it  has 
passed  its  primary  and  incipient  stage  of  development.  Tuberculosis  prevails 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  and  more  human  beings 
die  yearly  from  it  than  from  any  other  disease.  In  Chicago,  over  eleven  per 
cent  of  the  total  annual  deaths  are  due  to  tubereulosis,  while  in  New  York 
City  it  claims  one  in  every  seven.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  germ  by 
Prof.  Koch,  the  lung  manifestation  of  tuberculosis  in  man  was  called  con- 
sumption. Thorough  investigation  subsequently  demonstrated  that  not  only 
the  pulmonary  disease  previously  called  consumption  in  man  is  due  to  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  but  that  many  diseases  affecting  other  organs,  the  skin  and  the 
bones,  should  be  diagnosed  tuberculosis.  Experimenters  nave  also  thorough- 
ly demonstrated  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease  as  between  individuals, 
and  that  it  is  frequently  communicated  from  domestic  animals  to  man  by  con- 
tact and  through  food  products,  to  wit:  the  flesh  of  the  affected  animals,  the 
germ  frequently  being  found  in  glands  lying  between  the  muscles  (red  meat) 
where  there  has  been  an  insufficient  supply  of  heat  in  the  process  of  cooking 
to  destroy  the  germ,  and  in  the  milk  from  a  tuberculous  animal,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  received  into  the  human  system,  or  the  system  of  the  young 
animal,  in  its  natural  condition,  it  has  been  claimed  by  some  scientists,  that 
milk  from  a  tuberculous  cow  does  not  contain  tubercle  bacilli  except  in  cases 
where  the  udder  of  the  animal  is  affected  with  the  disease,  and  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  cooking  the  meat  was  supposed  to  be  au  effective  process  in 
destroying  the  germ,  the  danger  of  infection  to  the  human  family  from 
animal  food  products  is  quite  small.  More  thorough  investigations,  however, 
have  demonstrated  that  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  is  ordinarily 
used  in  cooking"  meats  to  destroy  the  germ  when  located  in  the  interior  of  the 
cut  of  meat  being  cooked,  and  tnat  the  milk  from  a  large  percentage  of  tuber- 
culous cows  contains  the  tubercle  bacilli  when  the  udder  is  to  all  appearance 
perfectly  healthy.  The  latter  fact  has  been  demonstrated  both  by  micros- 
copic examination  of  specimens  of  milk  taken  from  diseased  animals  where 
the  udder  is  free  from  disease,  but  more  positively  by  numerous  experiments 
in  feeding  milk  from  such  tuberculous  animais  to  guinea  pigs  and  other 
animals  used  for  such  experiments.  In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  question 
of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  in  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  becomes,  from  a  san- 
itary standpoint,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  future  legislation 
and  State  supervision. 
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Prof.  James  Law,  probably  the  most  eminent  veterinary  pathologist  in  the 
United  States,  says:  " Tuberculosis  is  so  extensively  prevalent  and  proves 
such  a  veritable  scourge  throughout  the  civilized  world,  that  no  disease  is  so 
deserving  of  close  and  accurate  study,  or  of  the  enforcement  of  effective 
measures  for  its  suppression.  Cholera,  yellow  fever  and  smallpox  which  oc- 
casionally invade  our  territory,  creating  universal  terror  and  dismay,  claim 
but  few  victims  as  compared  with  this  ever-present,  universally  devastating* 
plague.  These  other  plagues  are  quick,  severe  and  fatal,  it  is  true,  but  for 
this  very  reason  they  can  be  promptly  recognized  and  checked,  and  even 
stamped:  out,  whereas  tuberculosis  is  equivocal  and  underhand  in  its  method, 
slow  and  uncertain  in  its  progress,  and  on  this  account  escapes  recognition 
and  proves  by  far  the  most  deadly  of  any  single  disease  attacking  the  human 
family. 

If  the  5,490  deaths  from  tuberculosis  which  occur  every  year  in  the  citj-  of 
New  York,  could  be  brought  toerether  in  an  epidemic  lasting  but  one  week, 
no  smallpox,  cholera  or  yellow  fever  scare  would  approach  the  panic  which 
would  thus  be  created;  for  when  did  all  three  diseases  together  create  such 
mortality  in  this  city?  Nay,  if  we  take  the  whole  civilized  world  and  compare 
with  the  tuberculosis  mortality  all  the  accumulated  deaths  from  war,  famine, 
plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever  and  smallpox  we  find  that  the  latter  are,  com- 
paratively, very  insignificant.  Yet  tuberculosis,  like  every  germ  disease,  is 
absolutely  preventable,  and  is  allowed  to  continue  its  career  of  death  only  be- 
cause of  reprehensible  ignorance  and  criminal  indifference.'' 

While  tuberculosis  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  by  contagion  in  a  herd  of 
cattle  or  among  individuals  of  the  human  race  as  many  other  contagious  dis- 
eases that  should  also  be  classed  as  highly  contagious,  it  is  more  dangerous, 
from  the  fact  that  once  implanted  in  the  animal,  or  in  the  human,  its  course 
is  sure  and  most  always  fatal.  It  is  remarkably  stubborn  in  yielding  to  treat- 
ment even  in  the  earliest  stages,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  has  progressed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  development  and  spread  in  the  system  before  its  nature 
is  discovered  by  the  veterinarian  or  the  physician. 

Prior  to  the  manufacture  by  Prof.  Koch  of  what  is  known  to  the  scientific 
world  as  Koch's  lymph,  or  tuberculin,  which — while  it  tailed  as  a  cure,  is 
now  conceded  by  all  scientific  experimenters  to  be  a  most  effective  diagnostic 
assent  in  discovering  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  an  individual — it  was 
almost  useless  to  undertake  measures  to  eradicate  this  disease  from  among 
the  dairy  herds  of  the  country,  because  of  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
diagnosing  cases  that  were  not  well  advanced,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing 
so  where  the  centers  of  infection  were  in  deeply  located  glands  throughout 
the  animal  anatomy.  Only  the  most  advanced  cases  of  disease  in  any  herd 
could  be  discovered  by  the  most  thorough  physical  examination,  and  while 
these,  upon  discovery,  could  be  destroyed,  probably  a  majority  of  the  animals 
infected  in  different  degrees  of  development  would  be  left  in  the  herd  and 
continue  to  spread  the  infection  both  among  the  members  of  the  herd  and 
through  the  milk  product  to  human  beings.  Since  tuberculin  is  an  almost  in- 
fallible agent,  when  properly  used,  to  discover  the  presence  of  tuberculosis 
in  its  most  incipient  form  in  an  individual,  one  necessary  means  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  sanitarians  of  dealing  effectively  with  tuberculosis  in 
domestic  animals. 

The  tuberculin  test  upon  cattle  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  On  a 
day  selected  for  the  commencement  of  the  test  four  or  five  temperatures  are 
taken  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  animals.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  with  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  about  two  cubic  centimeters  of  diluted  tuberculin  are  in  jected 
into  the  neck  of  each  animal,  and  on  the  following  day,  commencing  early  in 
the  forenoon,  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  temperatures  are  again  taken.  If 
any  of  the  animals  show  a  maximum  rise  of  two  or  more  degrees  in  temper- 
ature over  the  highest  temperature  of  the  previous  day,  it  is  considered  safe 
to  pronounce  such  animals  affected  and  all  such  should  be  destroyed.  Ani- 
mals that  show  a  marked  rise  in  temperature,  but  of  less  than  two  degrees 
maximum  rise,  should  be  isolated  from  the  herd  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
three  or  four  months,  retested  in  order  to  be  sure  that  no  centers  of  infection 
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remain.  The  only  reason  why  tuberculin  is  not  absolutely  infallible  in  such 
tests  is  the  ever  constant  liability  that  some  individual  animal  may  have  a 
rise  in  temperature  on  the  second  day  of  the  test  due  to  purely  local  causes. 
Mistakes  in  this  regard  can  most  always,  however,  be  avoided  if  the  test  is 
conducted  by  an  experienced  veterinarian  and  conditions  surrounding  each 
animal  during  the  test  closely  observed.  * 

During  the  year  1897  our  board  tested  700  dairy  cattle,  of  which  number  77 
showed  a  maximum  rise  of  two  or  more  degrees.  These  77  animals  were  all 
slaughtered  and  carefully  inspected  post-mortem,  and  not  one  failed  to  dis- 
close the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  system.  A  herd  of  150 — one  that  had 
been  tested  three  times  during  the  past  two  years — was  retested  and  no  dis- 
ease was  found.  The  result  of  the  test  on  this  herd  shows  the  possibility  of 
eradicating  the  disease  among  herds  tested.  Among  the  tests  made  by  the 
board,  1  will  stop  to  mention  but  one  in  particular.  This  was  a  herd  of  35 
animals  near  Hebron,  McHenry  county,  tested  in  October,  1897.  Of  35  ani- 
mals tested,  25  showed  a  reaction  ranging  from  1.8  degrees  to  4.8.  All  of  the 
25  animals  were  slaughtered  and  carefully  inspected  post-mortem  and  each 
animal  was  found  affected.  Just  think  of  the  amount  of  milk  poisoned  with 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis  that  was  daily  being  sold  upon  the  market  from 
these  tuberculous  cows  and  being  consumed  by  human  beings,  probably 
much  of  it  by  children  who  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  disease,  then 
realize  the  great  importance  of  dealing  effectively  with  this  scourge,  not  only 
to  prevent  financial  loss  to  the  owners  of  cattle  from  its  destruction  of  so 
many  members  of  the  herd,  but  that  the  health  of  our  children  may  be  pre- 
served from  its  deadly  attacks.  The  history  of  this  herd,  which  1  took  pains 
to  secure,  points  strongly  to  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  herd  by  con- 
tagion. It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the  use  of  tuberculin  is  dangerous 
to  healthy  cattle.  This  claim  is  completely  refuted  by  the  record  throughout 
the  world  of  several  years'  experiments,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  in  prep- 
aration of  the  tuberculin  it  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  212  degrees  F. ,  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  germ  life. 

It  has  for  many  years  been  supposed  that  consumption  was  hereditary,  as 
this  was  the  only  theory  that  could  be  advanced  to  explain  its  presence  in  so 
many  members  of  a  family,  sometimes  running  through  several  generations. 
Since  the  discovery  of  its  contagious  nature,  however,  and  it  is  seen  how 
easily  the  disease  is  transmitted  from  mother  to  offspring  through  the  milk, 
and  that  in  cattle  where  the  uterus  is  affected,  which  is  very  rare,  the  mother 
always  aborts,  the  hereditary  theory  as  accounting  for  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been -almost  entirely  abandoned.  While  it  may  be  possible,  under 
certain  conditions,  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  in  this  way,  and 
while  it  is  certain  that  conditions  may  be  inherited  which  render  the  subject 
quite  susceptible  to  the  contraction  of  the  disease  by  contagion,  the  cases 
that  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  contagion  and  can  be  traced  to  heredity  are 
so  rare  as  to  deserve  but  little  consideration. 

I  have  probably  said  sufficient  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  great  im- 
portance of  effective  efforts  to  extirpate  this  disease  from  among  the  cattle  of 
our  State,  not  .only  to  protect  from  financial  loss,  but  because  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  protecting,  especially,  our  children,  and  all  human  be- 
ings from  this  most  fruitful  and  potent  source  of  contagion.  The  extent  to 
which  the  disease  prevails  is  unknown  because  of  the  lack  of  supervision  of 
slaughtering  establishments  throughout  the  State,  but  sufficient  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  to  disclose  the  fact  that  in  many  herds  from  25  to  50, 
and  in  some  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  the  animals,  where  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  stables  in  which  they  are  kept  are  codemnable,  are  affected 
with  tuberculosis,  the  manifestations  of  the  disease  ranging  from  the  most 
incipient  miliary  form  to  the  most  advanced  development  of  the  disease, 
while,  of  course,  there  are  many  herds  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  In  the 
animal,  as  in  the  human,  the  disease  is  slow  to  develop,  and  consequently  an 
animal  may  be  affected  for  one,  two  or  three  years  before  the  nature  of  the 
disease  can  be  discovered  by  a  physical  examination.  Unlike  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease  in  the  human,  when  the  lungs  become  seriously  affected, 
the  body  becomes  emaciated;  in  many  cases  in  cattle,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  inspectors  holding  post-mortem  examinations,  the  lungs  are  found  to  be  a 
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mass  of  tuberculous  defeneration  in  animals  in  fairly  good  flesh,  and  other- 
wise in  apparently  good  condition.  Very  little  disease  is  found  among  stock 
cattle  allowed  to  run  at  large,  and,  as  most  cattle  raised  for  beef  are  fattened 
and  sent  to  market  usually  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  the  disease  does 
not  reach  that  degree  of  development  among  them  that  it  does  in  dairy  herds, 
hence  the  efforts  to  deal  with  this  disease  should  be  confined  to  the  dairy  and 
breeding  herds.  If  those  could  be  freed  comparatively  little,  if  any  tubercu- 
losis would  be  found  in  our  cattle,  except  where  communicated  by  contact 
from  human  beings. 

The  appropriations  in  this  State  today  are  insufficient  to  effectively  deal 
with  this  disease.  Realizing,  however,  the  great  importance  of  doing  all  that 
cati  be  done,  our  board  has,  during  the  past  three  years,  conducted  tuberculin 
tests  wherever  applications  were  received  from  owners  of  dairy  or  breeding 
herd  a,  upon  the  the  owner  in  each  case  agreedmg  to  destroy  all  animals 
showing  a  reaction  sufficient  to  iudicate  the  presence  of  tuberculosis.  Dur- 
ing that  time  all  of  the  cattle  kept  at  the  various  State  institutions  were 
tested,  and  while  one  or  two  herds  were  found  to  be  free,  the  diseased  ani- 
mals among  other  herds  were  numerous,  and  in  some  instances  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  animals  in  given  herds  were  condemned  and  destroyed.  Sev- 
eral cities,  among  them  Ottawa,  Peru  and  LaSalle,  now  have  ordinances 
requiring  every  dairyman  selling  m  Ik  in  the  municipality  to  have  his  animals 
tested  with  tuberculin  and  declared  free  from  all  symptoms  of  tuberculosis . 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  law  should  require  every  dairy  ani- 
mal in  the  State  from  which  milk  is  sold  for  consumption,  as  well  as  all 
breeding  herds,  to  be  tested,  and  appropriations  should  be  made  to  do  the 
work  and  to,  in  part  at  least,  compensate  the  owner  for  the  loss  entailed  by 
the  destruction  of  their  diseased  animals,  and  after  tests  are  made  the 
animals  subsequently  introduced  into  the  herds  should  be  tested  before  being 
received.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  legislation  must  come. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  other  eastern  states  have 
taken  forward  steps  looking  to  the  eradication  of  this  disease,  and  by  law,  have 
prohibited  the  introduction  of  any  dairy  or  breeding  cattle  into  the  State,  ex- 
cept when  accompanied  by  a  certificate  showing  that  they  have  been  tested 
with  tuberculiu  and  found  free  from  tuberculosis.  This  is  much  desired  leg- 
islation, and  all  efforts  subsequently  to  be  made  to  stamp  out  this  disease  can 
only  be  made  successful  by  hearty  cooperation  between  the  authorities  and 
the  cattle  owners.  No  law  can  be  enforced  where  the  necessity  of  the  law  is 
not  apparent  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  our  citizens,  and  when  it  shall  be- 
come apparent  to  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Illinois  that  such  legislation 
and  appropriation  are  needed,  the  Legislature  will  be  quick  to  respond,  the 
necessary  cooperation  between  the  authorities  and  the  people  will  follow,  and 
it  will  be  but  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time  until  Illinois  can  be  declared 
free,  in  so  far  as  its  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  are  concerned,  of  tuberculosis, 
and  the  health  and  happiness  of  our  children  and  our  families  will  be  pro- 
tected as  never  before. 


Rearing  and  Feeding  Beef  Cattle. 

By  John  O.  Honnold,  Warrenton,  Illinois. 

The  question  of  rearing  and  feeding  beef  cattle  is  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  farmers  of  Edgar  county,  the  State  and  nation,  since  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  invested  in  this,  the  most  important  industry  on  the  farm. 

There  has  never  been  before  such  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  for 
education  on  the  subject  of  rearing  and  feeding  live  stock  by  the  most  profit- 
able and  economical  methods.  Today  we  read  our  agricultural  and  live 
stock  journals,  we  receive  the  bulletins  and  publications  from  our  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Urbana  and  neighboring  states,  carefully  studying  their  con- 
tents, and  attend  every  Farmers'  Institute  in  Edgar  county  aud  as  many 
more  as  possible,  that  we  may  attain  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  our 
chosen  profession.  I  know  of  no  other  subject  pertaining  to  the  farm  that 
affords  me  more  pleasure  than  a  discussion  of  beef  cattle,  for  I  could  not  talk  on 
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any  animal  that  I  love  more  to  feed  than  the  calf.  There  is  no  hope  for  the 
stock  feeder  unless  he  has  a  good  calf  with  which  to  start.  It  practically  re- 
quires more  feed  to  fatten  an  inferior  steer  which  will  never  make  prime  beef, 
and  receive  one  or  two  dollars  less  on  the  hundred  pounds  in  the  market. 

One  of  the  discouraging  features  which  feeders  have  to  contend  with  in 
Edgar  county  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  other  locality  is  the  difficulty  of  buy- 
ing desirable  stock.  The  dairy  industry  has  of  recent  years  been  somewhat 
encouraging  in  certain  localities  where  conditions  have  been  favorable,  and 
in  other  localities  less  suited  for  the  business  many  farmers  have  been  nasty 
in  buying  dairy  cows,  and  notably  Jerseys,  and  in  many  cases  of  very  infer- 
ior qualify.  While  at  the  same  time  they  should  have  been  endeavoring  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  beef  cattle.  They  have  crossed  these  grade  Jer- 
seys with  a  beef  animal  and  as  a  result  a  vast  number  of  scrub  calves  are 
produced  which  have  almost  worked  a  lasting  injury  to  the  industry.  It  is 
no  discredit  to  the  Jersey  cow  for  I  admire  a  good  Jersey,  but  the  man  .who 
practices  such  a  mixed  method  of  breeding  ha?  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles 
of  true  live  stock  husbandry.  If  you  must  have  Jerseys,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  good,  breed  for  Jerseys  or  dairy  stock,  and  keep  them  pure.  Remem- 
ber that  there  are  two  distinct  breeds  of  cattle,  dairy  and  beef— and  let  us 
keep  them  separate  and  distinct. 

The  finest  finished  calves  are  produced  by  allowing  them  the  milk  from  the 
<jow,  from  spring  until  about  the  first  week  of  September,  after  the  sultry 
August  and  flies.  The  calves  should  be  weaned  gradually,  being  previously 
allowed  to  run  on  a  grass  lot  with  fresh  water  at  their  command.  They 
should  be  taught  to  eat  grain,  consisting  of  shorts,  bran,  oats,  corn,  or  oil 
meal,  or  a  combination  of  a  part  of  each.  Continue  feeding  some  grain  after 
weaning  and  start  them  into  the  winter  in  good  flesh  and  in  a  growing  con- 
dition.   They  can  thus  be  weaned  withour  checking  their  growth. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  cow's  milk  for  other  purposes,  the  calves 
are  usually  reared  on  skim  milk  and  as  a  result  we  find  a  large  per  cent  of 
our  feeding  cattle  over  the  country  stunted,  poorly  developed,  they  do  not 
fatten  well  and  the  owner  looses  money  every  day  he  feeds  them.  The  only 
difference  between  the  whole  milk  is  simply  that  the  fat  has  been  removed  in 
the  form  of  cream  to  make  butter.  •  There  nas  recently  been  considerable  in- 
vestigation at  various  experimental  sfations,  to  determine  the  best  substitute 
for  this  fat  which  could  be  added  to  the  skim  milk  and  thus  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  skimming  and  in  the  end  produce  a  well  finished  calf.  Some- 
of  the  materials  used  at  various  experimental  stations  as  a  substitute  for  the 
fat,  are  linseed  meal,  Blatchford's  food,  corn  meal,  oat  meal,  cotton  seed  meal, 
wheat  bran  and  ground  flax  seed. 

While  at  the  Indiana  experiment  station  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
test  of  a  part  of  these  supplemental  foods.  Ten  calves  were  used.  They 
were  divided  into  four  lots.  The  calves  were  almost  the  same  weight  and 
had  similar  conditions  and  surroundings. 

Lot  I.    Received  whole  or  fresh  milk. 

Lot  II.    Skim  or  separator  milk. 

Lot  III.    Skimmed  milk  to  which  was  added  finely  ground  corn  meal. 

Lot  IV.    Skim  milk  to  which  was  added  ground  flax  seed. 

The  calves  were  each  weighed  separately  each  day  and  their  feed  was 
weighed  separately  so  that  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  test  could  be  had. 
The  results  of  the  tests  after  two  months  showed  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.13  pounds  for  the  skim  milk  alone,  1.18  pounds  when  corn  meal  was  added 
to  the  skim  milk,  1.35  pounds  for  the  skim  milk  and  flax  seed,  and  1.55  when 
the  whole  milk  was  used.  Comparing  the  four  feeds,  the  skim  milk  was 
hardly  satisfactory,  the  calves  were  not  thrifty  and  did  not  develop  properly. 
The  corn  meal  did  not  give  good  results,  because  for  quite  young  calves  the 
meal  is  irritating  and  seems  to  cause  scouring,  and  is  not  very  profitable.  The  lot 
which  received  skim  milk  to  which  was  added  an  average  of  five  ounces  of  flax- 
seed meal,  did  well  and  made  almo.st  as  good  gains  as  those  fed  on  whole  milk. 
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They  had  a  fine  finish  and  were  well  developed.  When  skim  milk  is  fed  to  calves 
it  is  advisable  to  add  finely  ground  flax  seea.  A  prime  requisite  to  success  in  calf 
feeding  is  regularity;  let  the  calves  be  fed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
order.  Next  to  regularity  regard  the  amount  of  milk  fed.  In  case  of  skim 
milk  15  to  20  pounds,  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  calf  to  assimilate  its 
food.    More  skim  milk  calves  are  killed  by  overfeeding  than  underfeeding. 

Before  one  should  think  of  entering  the  stock  business  he  should  first  stop 
to  consider  whether  he  has  the  necessary  facilities.  A  notable  requisite  is  a 
good  supply  of  fresh  water,  the  water  from  a  deep  well  or  spring  being 
preferable.  Many  farmers  make  no  calculation  as  to  how  their  stock  are  to 
be  protected  during  the  winter.  One  should  provide  shed  room,  or  better,  a 
commodious  barn.  The  barn  should  be  as  comfortable  as  the  horse  barn. 
How  could  we  expect  any  profit  out  of  any  animal  in  the  cold  winter  nights 
with  nothing  but  the  cold,  bare  heavens  above  him,  or  probably  a  panel  of 
fence  to  shield  him  from  the  cold?  If  we  want  profit  we  must  think  of  how 
we  would  like  to  be  treated  if  we  were  of  the  brute  creation.  Artificial  heat 
is  cheaper  to  keep  up  animal  heat  than  feed.  Cattle  eat  more  when  the 
weather  is  cold.  They  eat  to  keep  from  shivering  and  shiver  to  eat,  until 
they  impair  their  digestion,  then  there  is  no  gain,  consequently  our  feed  is 
lost  and  the  cattle  come  out  lighter  in  the  spring  than  they,  were  in  the  fall. 

We  sell  our  scrub  stock  to  get  better;  the  same  rule  is  adopted  and  no  bet- 
ter results  follow;  we  then  give  up  in  despair  and  go  to  raising  wheat,  hogi 
and  hominy  until  we  exhaust  our  land  and  haul  it  to  market  on  four  wheels. 
Keep  posted  in  the  markets  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand,  the  finance, 
political  issues,  the  results  made  at  the  experimental  stations  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times-.  This  is  a  progressive  age;  because  our  forefathers 
plowed  with  withers  tied  to  the  end  of  the  oxens'  horns  and  plowed  with 
forked  sticks  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  the  same. 

The  most  essential  points  is  to  have  good  blood,  and  that  every  pound  of 
feed  is  lost  when  the  calf  is  not  gaining.  The  milk  required  to  make  one 
pound  of  butter  will  make  three  pounds  of  veal.  It  will  not  pay  to  rob  the 
calf  for  a  few  pounds  of  ten  cent  butter.  It  is  like  the  old  adage:  "  As  the 
twig  is  bent  the  tree  will  incline,"  just  as  the  calf  is  started  the  price  is  set. 
You  can  never  with  the  same  care  after  a  calf  is  stunted  make  it  gain  on  the 
better  one.  The  better  one  will  always  be  the  larger  with  less  feed,  because 
the  digestion  of  the  stunted  calf  has  been  impaired  and  will  consume  more 
feed  per  pound  of  gain.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  calves  gain  in  winter.  Give 
•them  grain  twice  a  day;  a  good  combination  is  ground  corn  and  oats. 

Where  we  sometimes  miss  it  is  in  our  pasture;  we  keep  too  many  that  eat 
off  the  pasture  so  bare  that  the  sun  comes  in  and  burns  the  ground;  that  kills 
out  the  grass  and  leaves  a  coat  of  weeds  for  next  summer.  Keep  lust  enough 
cattle  so  you  can  have  grass  that  they  can  live  on  until  it  snows;  by  so  doing 
you  have  saved  the  time  of  feeding  and  cost  of  feed  and  promote  a  longer 
growth  without  checking  by  dry  teed. 

The  yearlings  and  two-vear-olds  should  be  run  through  the  winter  on  clover 
hay,  fodder  and  grain.  With  our  large  crop  of  corn,  37  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  which  resides  In  the  fodder,  we  have  little  or  no  occasion  to  grow  timothy 
hay  for  our  cattle,  certainly  the  cheapest  and  best  roughness  we  have  is  a 
combination  of  fodder,  either  cut  or  shredded,  and  clover  hay.  Clover  hay  is 
much  more  valuable  than  timothy  hay  as  a  feed  for  stock.  Some  few  prac- 
tice cooking  or  steaming  the  feed  for  cattle,  but  the  experiment  stations  nave 
reported  from  numerous  experiments  that  it  is  hardly  profitable,  stating  that 
cooking  or  steaming  the  feed  makes  it  more  difficult  to  digest. 

The  grinding  of  feed  and  especially  corn  for  cattle  is  being  practiced  quite 
extensive  during  recent  years.  There  is,  however,  some  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  but  the  feeders  are  becoming  more  in  favor  of  grinding 
their  grain.  The  corn  is  thus  put  in  a  much  better  condition  for  digestion. 
But  in  feeding  ground  feed  and  especially  corn  to  fattening  steers,  there  ij 
some  danger  in  a  few  of  the  cattle  eating  too  much  and  thus  be  thrown  off 
feed.     This  can  be  overcome  by  stall  feeding.     When  ear  corn  is  fed  this  ob- 
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jection  is  hardly  as  frequent.  In  feeding  corn  in  the  ear  it  will  usually  pay 
for  the  trouble  of  soaking  the  corn,  and  this  is  practiced  by  many  of  our 
feeders.    The  steer  can  seldom  be  ted  with  profit  past  two  years  old. 

From  the  young  calf  they  should  be  crowded  continuously,  producing  1,200 
to  1,400  pound  steers  at  about  two  years  old.  We  have  best  results  by  feed- 
ing well  through  the  winter  and  then  turn  on  early  grass,  giving  all  the  grain 
they  will  eat  and  market  in  June. 

As  to  feeding  linseed  meal,  chop  feeds,  hominy  chops,  and  various  other 
feeds  which  are  found  on  the  market,  I  consider  them  hardly  profitable  to 
buy  and  feed  in  large  quantities  when  our  other  feed  is  so  cheap.  They  are, 
however,  very  profitable  to  feed  to  young  cattle  to  some  extent,  and  in  small 
amounts  to  fattening  cattle,  and  especially  linseed  meal,  as  it  keeps  the  sys- 
tem in  better  condition  and  gives  a  fine  finish. 
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SWINE   DEPARTMENT. 


Our  Experiment  in  Pig-Feeding. 

By  Louis  D.  Hall,  University  of  Illinois. 


Corn  is  the  pig-feed  of  our  country.  The  American  hog  of  today  has  been 
developed  along  with  Indian  corn;  and  the  wide  sale  of  American  pork  in 
foreign  markets,  as  well  as  its  enormous  consumption  at  home,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  our's  is  the  corn-growing  country  of  the  world.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  close  inter- dependance  of  these  two  great  products,  any  facts  that  we 
can  learn  with  regard  to  their  relations  to  each  other  will  certainly  be  of 
value  to  the  feeder;  and  it  has  been  considered  worth  while  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Illinois  to  spend  some  time  and  money  in 
looking  into  some  of  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  thought- 
ful farmer.  The  question — "Do  we  feed  our  hogs  too  much  corn  Tr— is  asked 
over  and  over  again,  and  a  glance  at  every  farm  paper  shows  that  there  are 
among  our  farmers  firm  believers,  in  both,  negative  and  affirmative.  While 
we  must  accept  the  statement  of  the  chemist  and  physiologist,  who  tell  us 
that  corn  is  not  a  "properly  balanced  ration9'  for  the  hog,  and  of  the  statisti- 
cal!, who  proves  that  the  markets  are  discriminating  against  the  lard  hog,  we 
must,  first  of  all,  determine  whether  or  not  we  can  profitably  replace  corn  to 
any  extent  as  a  part  of  our  hog- feed;  for  so  cheap  and  valuable  a  crop  as  this 
ought  certainly  to  take  precedence  over  all  other  *eeds  so  long  as  we  remain 
within  the  limits  of  profit,  even  though  the  highest  development  of  the  animal 
is  not  attained.  It  was  with  the  idea  of  learning  something  about  this  limit 
to  which  other  feeds  can  be  ased  with  corn  that  the  following  experiment  was 
conducted  by  the  writer  as  class  work  last  year,  at  the  suggestion  and  with 
the  aid  of  Professor  Davenport ; 

Six  pigs  were  chosen  in  July,  1898,  from  a  litter  of  nine  pure-bred  Poland- 
Chinas  farrowed  in  May.  They  varied  but  slightly  in  weight  from  fifty 
pounds,  were  evenly  divided  as  to  sex  and  presented  similar  characters 
throughout.  After  being  marked  and  weighed,  each  animal  was  put  into  a 
separate  pen  in  the  hog  house  under  exactly  similar  conditions.  The  pens 
were  numbered  in  order,  from  1  to  6,  the  males  being  placed  in  odd  numbered 
pens,  and  the  females  in  even  numbered  pens  Three  rations  were  decided 
upon,  viz.:  (1)  corn;  (2)  corn  with  different  ^reen  feeds,  (rape,  cowpeas, 
and  sugar  beets,  successively);  and  (3)  corn  with  oats  in  the  proportion,  3:1. 
Each  animal  was  to  be  fed  and  watered  as  nearly  as  possible,  according  to 
his  appetite  and  capacity;  and  slop,  (shorts  mixed  in  water)';  salt  and  char- 
coal were  to  be  given  to  all  in  equal  quantities,  when  needed.  The  corn  was 
to  be  fed  in  the  same  way  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
other  feeds.  In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  grinding  grain  for  pigs,  it 
was  fed  ground  and  whole  in  alternate  fortnights.  A  third  comparison,  that 
of  sex,  was  secured  by  selecting  a  male  and  female  for  each  ration.  Weekly 
records  were  kept  of  the  weight  of  the  grain  and  shorts,  and  daily  records 
of  the  green  feeds,  which  was  brought  directly  from  the  field  when  fed,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  beets.  Each  pig  was  weighed  every  week,  and  to  se- 
cure accurate  figures,  weights  were  taken  on  three  successive  days,  the  aver- 
age being  used  as  the  true  weight  for  the  second  day. 

The  gains  and  feed  consumed  for  the  first  twelve  weeks  were  as  follows: 
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Table  l.—Besult  for  tivelve  weeks,  (pounds.) 


Feed  Consumed. 


Oats. 


Gain. 


Gain 

Per 

100  lbs. 

of 
Corn. 


Gain    Average 


Per 
Bushel 

of 
Corn. 


Amount 
of  Corn 

Per 
Week. 


Average 

Gain 

Per 

Week. 


I. 

II. 

III. 


2 

1 
2 

49.2 
54.7 

50.0 
47.3 

180.1 
179.4 

182.6 
176.6 

35.1 
35.2 

36.4 
34.4 

•251.6 
t241.3 

1 
2 

49.0 
52.4 

116.4 
110.3 

35.1 
34.3 

38.8 
36.7 

43.5 

45. 8i 

56.7J 
50.9' 

39.9 
35.1 


24.1 
25.6 

13.1 
14.3 

36 

3.8 

31.0 

28.8 

17.4 
16.1 

4.7 
4.2 

84.3 

31.8 

19.2 
17.8 

3.3 
2.9 

15.0 
14.9 

15.2 
14.7 

9.7 
9.2 


.♦Rape 203.8 

Cowpeas 21  0 

Sugar  beets 26.8 


tRape 208.8 

Cowpeas : ...  21 . 0 

Sugar  beets 18.3 


Lots  I  and  II  ate  practically  the  same  amount  of  corn,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  each  pig  ot  Lot  II  consumed  about  250  pounds  of  green  feed  in  ad- 
dition; much  less  corn  was  eaten  by  Lot  III.  The  largest  gain  was  made  by 
the  pigs  of  lot  II  and  the  smallest  by  those  of  Lot  III,  showing  that  while 
the  addition  of  green  feed  to  a  corn  diet  augments  the  gain  without  reducing 
the  amount  of  corn  consumed,  the  addition  of  oats  lessens  the  amount  of  corn 
consumed  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  gain.  Expressing  the  average 
results  in  terras  of  100  pounds  we  have: 

Table  II.— Twelve  Weeks. 


Lbs.  Gain. 


Lot  I,  100  pounds  corn 

Lot  It,           "           "    and  137.7  pounds  green  feed 
Lot  III,  "  "    and  33*3  pounds  oats 


24.8 
29.9 
33.0 


We  find,  by  substracting,  that  137.7  pounds  of  green  feed  are  responsible 
for  5.1  pounds  of  gain,  and  33 x 3  pounds  of  oats  are  accountable  for 8.2  pounds 
of  gain,  though  of  course  they  have  this  feeding  value  only  when  fed  with 
corn  in  this  proportion.  We  may  again  reduce  these  figures  to  a  basis  of  100, 
thus: 

Table  III.— Twelve  Weeks. 


Lbs.  Gain. 


Lot  I.  100  pounds  corn 

Lot    II,           "          green  feed  (fed  with  corn) 
Lot  III,  "  oats  (fed  with  corn) 


24.8 

3.7 

24.6 


It  should  be  noticed  here  that,  while  Table  II  shows  that  the  oat*  fed  pigs 
gained  more  per  100  pounds  of  corn  than  the  others,  their  actual  gain  was 
much  less,  so  that  this  difference  in  favor  of  oats  is  proportional  rather  than 
real.  In  table  III  we  find  that  100  pounds  of  oats,  fed  with  corn  in  this  pro- 
portion produce  as  much  gain  as  100  pounds  of  corn,  while  it  takes  about  670 
pounds  of  green  feed  to  make  the  same  gain  when  fed  with  corn.  Hence  the 
green  feed  is  the  cheaper  pork  producer,  since  this  670  pounds  of  rape,  cow- 
peas  and  sugar  beets  will  cost  ordinarily  little  more  that  one  fourth  as  much 
as  the  100  pounds  of  oats  which  are  required  to  make  this  same  gain.  The 
superiority  of  corn  and  green  feed  over  corn  alone  is  apparent  from  Table  1. 
It  is  also  evident  that  during  this  period  the  corn  and  oats  ration  was  less  profit- 
able than  corn  alone,  since  a  pound  of  oats  was  found  to  have  the  same  pork 
producing  power  as  a  pound  of  corn,  and  costs  nearly  twice  as  much. 
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The  next  table  shows  the  results  of  grinding  the  feed  every  other  fortnight 
as  explained.    The  oats  were  ground  with  their  corn. 

Table  IV. — Result  of  Grinding  Feed. — Twelve  Weeks. 


Lot. 

No. 

Corn  Consumed. 

Gains. 

Gains  per  100  Lbs. 
Corn. 

Gain  per 

100  Lbs. 

Corn  Due 

to  Grind'*. 

Ground,    i    Whole. 

i 

Feed       .      Feed 
Ground,  i    Whole. 

Feed 
Ground. 

Feed 
Whole. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

91.2 
92.6 
92.5 
87.9 
56.6 
55.5 

88.9 
86.8 
90.1 
88.7 
59.8 
54. 8 

27.3 
29.7 
34.2 
30.6 
25.8 
24.5 

16.2 
16.1 
22.5 
20.3 
14.1 
10.6 

29.6 
32.1 
37.0 
84.8 
45.6 
44.1 

18.2 
18.5 
25.0 
22.9 
23.6 
19.3 

11.7 
13.6 
12.0 
11.9 
22.0 
24.8 

The  first  noticeable  fact  here  is  that  about  the  same  amount  of  corn  was  con- 
sumed whether  ground  or  whole.  The  gains  were  quite  different,  however, 
and  we  notice  that  the  grinding  made  the  greatest  difference  with  the  oats 
fed  pigs,  whole  oats  not  being  relished  by  young  shoats.  Estimating  the 
grinding  at  12^  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  pork  at  three  cents  per  pound,  the 
last  column  shows  that  during  this  period  of  the  experiment  it  was  plainly 
economical  to  grind  the  grain. 

For  the  next  eight  weeks  the  gains  and  amounts  of  feed  were  as  follows. 
The  slop  was  withdrawn  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  Lot  III  was  fed 
shorts  instead  of  oats. 

Table  V — Results  for  8  weeks  (pounds). 


Lot. 


Num- 
ber. 


Weight 
at  begin- 
ning. 


Fekd  Consumed. 


Corn. 


Green 
feed. 


Shorts. 


Gain. 


Gain  per 

100  lbs 

pounds 

of  corn. 


Gain  per 
bushel 
of  corn. 


Average 
amount 
of  corn 

per  week 


Average 

gain  per 

week. 


I, 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

92.7 
100.5 
106.7 
98.2 
88.9 
87.5 

162.7 
178.6 
206.3 
182.6 
153.1 
181.8 

252 
21.3 
49.6 
85.5 
80.2 
46.6 

15.5 
15.8 
24  0 
19.4 
19.7 
25.6 

8.7 
8.8 
13.4 
10.9 
11.0 
14.3 

20.3 
22.3 
25.8 
22.8 
19.1 
22.7 

II. 

♦20.30 
tt75.0 

III. 

19.0 
29.1 

3.2 
8.5 
6.2 
4.4 

8.8 

6.8 


♦Rape— 105.0  lba.    Sugar  beets— 98.0  lbs. 
t  Rape— 105.0  lbs.    Sugar  beets— 70.0  lbs. 

As  in  Table  L  the  amount  of  corn  consumed  was  not  lessened — in  fact,  it  ap- 
pears even  greater,  by  the  addition  of  green  feed,  and  the  gain  was  also 
greater,  while  the  pigs  on  the  corn,  and  shorts  ration  ate  less  corn  and  made 
less  increase  than  the  others.  As  before,  we  may  reduce  our  results  to  a 
basis  of  100,  for  eom  pari  son. 

Table  VI.— (8  Weeks.) 

;Lbs.  gain. 


Lot  I.    100  lbs  corn 

Lot  II.    100  lbs  corn  and  97.1  lbs  green  feed 
Lot  III.    100  lbs  corn  and  13. 5  lbs  shorts .... 


15.6 

21.7 
22.6 


From  this  we  find : 


Table  VII.— (8  Weeks.) 


Lbs.  gain, 


Lot  I.    100  lbs  corn 15.6 

Lot  II.    100  lbs  green  feed  (fed  with  corn !  6.3 

Lot  III.    100  lbs  shorts  (fed  with  corn) 51.8 
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The  averages  in  Table  VI  show  a  slightly  larger  relative  gain  for  Lot  III 
than  for  Lot  II,  but  Table  V  shows  that  the  actual  result  was  about  the  same 
in  both  cases,  the  difference  between  the  individuals  of  each  lot  being  much 
greater  than  the  variation  between  the  separate  lots.  We  find  here  a  much 
higher  relative  efficiency  for  shorts  than  was  found  for  oats  in  the  preceding 
period  with  the  same  pigs  (Tables  HI  and  VII)  and  though  Lot  III  gained 
somewhat  less  per  100  pounds  of  corn  in  the  second  period  than  in  the  first, 
their  actual  gain  was  much  larger,  as  is  seen  by  comparing  Tables  I  and  V. 
It  appears  here  that  the  restricted  diet  of  Lot  I  was  relatively  much  less  effi- 
cient than  in  the  first  period,  while  the  varied  diets  of  Lots  II  and  III  were 
relatively  much  more  efficient,  indicating,  perhaps,  some  physiological  effect 
from  the  varied  diet  of  the  first  twelve  weeks  reacting  during  the  next  eight 
weeks,  Keferring1  to  Table  VII,  the  green  feed  was  fed  more  economically 
than  the  shorts,  since  it  costs  not  more  than  one-twentieth  as  much  per  pound, 
when  grown  on  the  farm,  and  produces  somewhat  more  than  one-tenth  as 
much  gain  per  pound  (Table  Vil)  when  fed  with  corn.  Further,  it  is  seen 
that  the  corn  and  oats  ration  was  more  profitable  than  corn  alone,  producing 
larger  actual  gains  and  larger  gains  per  100  pounds  of  corn:  that  the  pigs  of 
Lots  I  and  II  ate  about  one  and  one-half  times  as  much,  and  those  of  Lot  III 
twice  as  much  corn  per  week  as  in  the  first  period;  that  the  gain  for  100 
pounds  of  corn  was  less  in  each  case  than  during  the  first  period ;  that  the 
weekly  gains  of  Lots  II  and  III  were  greater  than  during  the  first  period,  and 
those  or  Lot  I  less  than  during  the  first  period,  showing  the  bad  effects  of 
continued  exclusive  corn  feeding  and  the  good  effects  of  nitrogenous  feeds 
with  corn  in  maintaining  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  animal. 

The  next  table  presents  a  comparison  of  the  ground  and  whole  corn  con- 
sumed during  this  period,  with  the  resulting  gains. 

Table  VIII.— (8  weeks.)    Results  of  Grinding  Feed. 


• 

2 

6 

l 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

Corn  consumed. 

Gains. 

Gains  per  100  lbs.  corn. 

Gain  per 
100  lbs. 

Lot 

Ground. 

Whole. 

Peed 
Ground. 

Feed 
Whole. 

Feed 
Ground. 

Feed 
Whole. 

corn  due 

to 
grinding. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

963 
104.0 

126.1 
103.3 

850 
101.7 

66.4 
74.6 

80.2 
79.3 

68.1 
80.1 

17.5 
16.6 

30.5 
22.6 

11.1 
30.2 

7.7 
11.7 

19.1 
13.0 

9.1 
16.4 

18.2 
16.0 

24.2 

21.8 

24.8 
29.7 

11.9 
15.7 

23.8 
16.4 

13.4 
20.5 

6.8 
.3 

.4 

5.4 

11.4 
9.2 

Unlike  Table  IV,  we  find  here  a  marked  difference  between  the  amounts  of 
ground  and  whole  corn  eaten,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  when  the  slop 
was  taken  from  the  rations  the  soft  food  became  more  acceptable  to  the  am- 
mats.  Since  there  is  a  wide  variation  between  the  amounts  of  ground  and 
whole  corn  consumed,  we  find  a  corresponding  variation  between  the  gains 
produced  by  the  ground  and  whole  feed  in  eacn  case,  but  there  is  less  differ- 
ence between  the  two  columns  which  show  the  gains  per  100  pounds  of  corn. 
In  all  but  two  cases  we  see  that  the  ground  corn  was  more  economical  than 
the  whole  corn,  estimating  the  value  of  pork  and  the  cost  of  grinding  as  be- 
fore. The  difference  was  most  pronounced,  as  in  the  first  period,  in  Lot  III, 
but  in  no  case  was  the  advantage  of  grinding  so  marked  as  was  found  uni- 
formly during  the  first  twelve  weeks.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  following 
Eeriod,  when  the  animals  had  become  more  mature,  the  whole  corn  would 
ave  been  found  the  cheaper  feed. 

In  Tables  I,  IV,  V  and  VIII,  the  pigs  numbered  1  are  males  and  those  num- 
bered 2  are  females.  We  must  conclude  from  these  tables  that  so  far  as  this 
litter  of  pigs  was  concerned,  feeding  qualities  depended  more  upon  individu- 
ality than  upon  sex,  at  least  for  the  first  twenty  weeks  in  which  they  were 
fed. 
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While  it  is  true  that  one  experiment  can  not  make  a  law,  it  may  very  plainly 
indicate  a  principle.  It  seems  evident  here  that  the  ration  made  up  of  corn 
with  green  feed  induced  the  largest  consumption  of  corn,  made  the  greatest 
increase  and  produced  the  cheapest  pork;  that  when  corn  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  diet  it  made  a  more  profitable  feed  than  corn  with  oats  in  the  proportion 
of  3.1,  for  the  three  months  during  which  slop  was  given  with  all  the  rations; 
that  during  the  next  two  months,  corn  alone  was  less  profitable  than  for  the 
first  three  months;  that  shorts  fed  with  corn  gave  better  gains  for  the  food 
consumed  than  oats  fed  with  corn;  that  grinding  the  feed  is  decidedly  econ- 
omical for  the  first  three  months  and  fairly  so  for  the  next  two  months  in 
most  cases,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  corn  and  oats  or  corn  and  shorts 
rations;  that  sex  was  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  efficiency  in  feeding  is  con- 
cerned; that  we  are  not  * 'feeding  too  much  corn,"  but  that  we  are  feeding: 
too  little  of  those  feeds  which  will  make  our  corn  a  more  profitable  feed  by 
.inducing  a  large  consumption  of  it. 
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SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 


Sheep  Raising. 

By  R.  M.  Bell,  of  Decatur. 

He  said  he  would  not  talk  about  sheep  raising  in  Australia  or  on  the 
ranges  but  about  the  work  in  Illinois.  Every  man  must  think  of  sheep  rais- 
ing as  suits  his  own  particular  farm.  When  that  is  done  he  can  make 
money  "at  it. 

We  should  know  something  about  sheep  raising  on  the  plains,  because 
— these  are  our  great  rivals.  The  speaker  would  not  refer  to  poli- 
tics, because  sheep  have  been  in  politics  long  enough.  Wool  is  no  longer  the 
main  object  in  raising  sheep.  We  raise  sheep  now  for  mutton  and  wool. 
The  mutton  will  make  it  pay,  and  the  sheep  will  make  money  for  the  owners. 
The  sheep  raisers  can  now  contend  with  the  sheep  ranges  because  they  have 
learned  how  to  raise  sheep  here.  Sheep  raising  must  be  in  connection  with 
agriculture.  Our  farms  are  getting  older.  Some  object  to  statements  that 
the  land  is  wearing  out,  but  it  is  easy  to  point  out  instances  of  land  at  one 
time  worth  $100  selling  for  half  that.  The  land  is  wearing  out.  Something 
must  be  done. 

SHEEP  AND  THE  SOIL. 

Raising  sheep  will  help  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  we  must  keep 
up  this  fertility  or  the  next  generation  will  say  that  it  can  do  nothing  with  it. 

A  farmer  said  he  could  not  pay  cash  rent  on  a  certain  farm  because  the 
weeds  were  so  thick.  We  can  have  clean  farming  by  raising  sheep.  They 
keep  the  weeds  down.  One  farmer  said  sheep  were  worth  $1.50  a  year  to 
keep  down  weeds. 

Don't  think  that  we  can  raine  sheep  in  Illinois  for  wool.  Even  if  they  do 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  keep  down  weeds  they  will  not  pay  raised 
for  wool  only.  They  must  be  raised  for  mutton.  Raise  lambs  to  sell.  A  mil- 
lion and  a  half  lambs  are  sold  from  Colorado.  In  Nebraska,  where  8  cents  a 
bushel  would  be  brought  by  corn,  the  farmers  get  40  cents  a  bushel  by 
feeding  it  to  sheep.  In  Illinois  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  are  piled  up  in 
cribs  that  would  make  money  for  our  farmers  if  fed  to  sheep. 

DOGS. 

Farmers  have  trouble  with  dogs  and  parasites.  In  this  iron  age,  fence 
the  dogs  out.  Many  think  it  does  not  pay  to  fence  the  farm,  but  no  man  can 
do  perfect  farming  with  unfenced  farms.  The  parasites  are  numerous,  but 
they  can  be  controlled.  Some  diseases  can  be  prevented,  even  if  they  can 
not  be  cured. 

Think  out  this  problem  of  sheep  on  your  farm  and  you  will  think  out  a 
way  to  be  easily  and  profitably  followed.  Think  of  it  on  Sunday,  the  very 
subjects  of  the  day,  the  Psalm  about  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd1* '  brings  it 
to  mind. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 

Raising,  Care  and  Management  ok  Poultry. 

By  Mrs.  Carter,  Hammond,  111. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  when  going  into  tne  poultry  business 
is  a  suitable  location,  which  should  be  the  south  or  southeast  side  of!  a  roll- 
ing piece  of  land  which  should  be  lower  on  the  south  and  east  than  -on  the 
north,  then  when  the  heavy  rains  fall  they  will  completely  wash  the  yards, 
and  the  chickens  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  in  cold  weather.  The 
yards  should  be  set  in  plum  trees  about  twenty-five  feet  apart.  These  will 
furnish  the  chickens  shade  in  warm  weather.  The  ground  should  be  broken 
up  each  autumn  and  sowed  in  rye.  A  load  of  gravel  and  sand  should  be 
thrown  in  each  yari  once  a  year.  The  houses  for  successful  poultry  raising 
should  be  six  feet  high  on  the  north  side  and  eight  feet  high  on  the  south  side, 
with  the  roof  sloping  one  way  (to  the  north).  For  thirty  hens  the  poultry 
house  should  be  twenty-four  reet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide  divided  into  two 
rooms;  a  room  for  roosting  purposes  and  one  for  scratching  purposes.  The 
room  for  roosting  purposes  should  be  ten  feet  long  and  the  room  for  scratch- 
ing, fourteen  feet  long.  The  nests  may  be  placed  in  the  scratching  room. 
The  house  should  be  built  very  warm  and  free  from  cracks  and  knot-holes  as 
these  will  serve  to  let  in  the  cold  air.  It  should  be  lined  inside  and  weather- 
boarded  on  the  outside,  with  the  windows  low  down  so  the  fowls  can  stand 
inside  and  see  out;  a  common  house  window  will  do  very  well.  If  one  is 
placed  every  five  feet  alone1  the  front  of  the  building  and  one  foot  from  the 
ground.  The  house  should  face  slightly  southeast  almost  to  the  south.  All 
doors  should  be  closed  in  cold  weather  at  night,  to  prevent  loss  of  fowls  from 
two  and  four  legged  animals  as  well  as  disease. 

Setting  hens  are  understood  properly  by  very  few  people.  I  give  my  plan 
which  has  proved  a  success  in  every  way.  Have  a  room  exclusively  for  the 
setting  hens  and  when  Biddy  wants  to  set  real  bad,  place  a  nest  in  the  room 
for  setting  purposes  and  put  two  or  three  china  eggs  or  old  eggs  in  it  and  at 
night  move  Biddy  to  the  nest,  close  it  up  and  keep  her  there  until  the  next 
night,  then  remove  the  cover  and  you  will  find  that  she  will  most  always  set. 
The  third  night  put  the  selected  eggs  under  her  and  keep  a  trough  or  a  pan 
filled  with  shell  corn  and  a  bucket  of  water  always  in  the  room.  A  box  of 
gravel  or  grit  should  also  be  kept  in  the  room.  When  desired  one  can  set 
several  hens  in  one  room.  When  a  hen  hatches  remove  them  after  twenty- 
four  hours  to  a  coop  and  feed  millet  seed  and  nothing  else  until  the  chickens 
are  large  enough  to  eat  wheat  and  corn.  Each  coop  should  have  a  run  about 
throe  feet  by  four  feet  so  the  hen  can  move  about  and  see  her  chickens  and 
so  arranged  that  the  sun  will  shine  in  the  run.  Let  the  chickens  run  free, 
but  keep  the  hen  up  in  the  run  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The  run  may  be  cov- 
ered on  top  to  prevent  the  rains  from  drowning  the  chickens.  A  good  insect 
powder  should  be  plentifully  used  in  the  nests  of  setting  hens  once  each  week. 
The  coops  should  be  painted  with  coal  oil,  black  oil,  turpentine  and  carbolic 
acid  once  every  ten  days,  also  the  roosts  of  the  poultry  houses  should  be  kept 
well  painted  with  liquid  lice-killer,  composed  of  two  gallons  of  coal  oil,  one- 
half  gallon  of  turpentine,  one  gallon  of  black  machine  oil  and  one-half  gal- 
lon of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
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If  the  following  rules  are  followed  out  the  results  will  be  pleasing  and 
profitable. 

1.  Cleanliness  in  everything. 

2.  Regular  feed  and  water. 

3.  Prevent  freezing  at  all  times. 

4.  Always  feed  grown  fowls  corn  at  night. 

5.  Feed  some  bran,  corn-meal  and  shorts  well  mixed  with  warm  water  first 
at  morning  in  cold  weather. 

6.  Put  sheaf  oats  and  wheat  in  the  scratching  shed  every  day  in  the  win- 
ter time.  In  the  fall  put  away  sheaf  oats  to  feed  to  the  chickens  in  the  winter 
time. 

7.  Sell  all  hens  before  the  first  of  January  that  are  over  two  years  old. 

8.  Feed  parched  corn  once  a  week  in  winter. 

9.  If  possible  have  a  patch  of  sun  flowers  for  the  fowls  to  run  to  in 
summer. 

10.  Provide  shade  for  summer  and  a  shed  or  room  facing  the  south  fur- 
nished with  straw  for  winter. 

11.  Keep  the  old  fowls  and  the  young  ones  separate  in  the  summer. 

12.  Keep  feed  always  where  the  young  chickens  can  get  it. 

13.  Millet  seed  is  the  best  for  growing  chickens. 

14.  Full  blood  stock  is  always  the  best  and  cheapest.  The  best  breed  is 
the  one  you  like. 


Facts  versus  Theory  in  Poultry  Raising. 

By  A.  H.  Currier,  Rock  ford.  111. 

First  let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  that  are  facts,  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
poultry  industry  as  it  is  today  in  comparison  with  other  productions.  By  a 
careful  statistican  we  have  m  the  United  States  375,000,000  chickens  and 
40,000,000  other  fowls.  Eggs  laid  the  past  year,  14,400,000,000,  amounting  in 
value  to  $165,000,000.  Poultry  sold  as  meat,  $125,000,000,  making  a  total 
of  $290,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  1897,  was  $259,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
wheat  crop,  1897,  was  $237,000,000. 

Successful  poultry  culture  is  no  haphazard  affair,  but  is  secured  only  by 
regular  methods,  close  application  and  personal  attention  to  the  small  details 
that  experience  has  taught  is  necessary.  Especially  is  this  true  with  artifi- 
cial hatching  and  brooding.  In  theory  the  hen  is  entirely  supplanted  as  a 
mother.  The  incubator  manufacturers  tell  us  the  natural  method  is  a  "back 
number." 

I  found  the  following  in  one  of  our  leading  journals:  Fifty  chicks  from  50 
eggs.  Mrs.  M.  T.  Deval,  Old  Church,  Va. ;  hatched  with  incubator  49,  50 
and  48  chicks  each,  from  50  eggs  and  never  saw  an  incubator  before.  You 
can  do  as  well.  And  auother:  Money  makers  are  found  in  incubators  and 
brooders;  over  1,000,000  chickens  hatched  by  our  incubators  last  season. 
Another:  100  per  cent  is  not  an  unusual  hatch  with  our  machine.  The 
question  now  comes  up,  are  incubators  and  brooders  a  success,  or  as  they  are 
represented?  I  have  it  from  good  authority,  of  an  admission  to  a  friend  by 
the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  incubator  factories,  that  of  100  buyers  of 
machines  60  per  cent  were  failures,  25  more  were  fairly  successful  and  only 
15  made  it  a  co.nplete  success. 

A  few  years  ago  an  acquaintance  visited  a  large  poultry  plant  in  course  of 
construction  in  California.  The  brooding  house  was  large  and  well  built, 
fitted  with  hot  water  pipes  and  all  modern  appliances.  Electric  bells  would 
call  the  chicks  to  their   meals,  or  if  a  threatening  storm  approached  you 
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"press  the  button"  and  the  chicks  would  run  under  shelter.  Two  years  later 
Jthe  same  party  visited  the  ranch  and  found  everything  abandoned  and  over- 
grown with  weeds,  and  learned  that  the  product  of  this  large  plant  had  been 
"planted"  under  the  sod.  This  has  not  been  the  result  of  all  large  poultry 
plants,  as  hundreds  are  now  in  successful  operation,  but  many  just  such  cases 
oan  be  found  throughout  the  country.  This  state  of  things,  I  think,  is 
brought  about  by  enthusiasts  reading  extravagant  statements  by  incubator 
manufacturers  and  others  of  the  great  profits  and  light  work  in  the  poultry 
•business. 

To  make  poultry  raising  a  success  one  must  have  capital,  perseverance  and 
some  practical  knowledge  of  the  business.  It  would  pay  any  young  man 
wishing  to  engage  in  the  business  to  secure  a  position  with  a  successful 
breeder,  should  he  get  only  his  board,  as  the  practical  experience  is  worth 
barrels  of  finely  written  theories.  The  government  experimental  stations  are 
now  giving  some  practical  illustrations  of  value,  and  our  agricultural  colleges 
are  beginning  to  consider  this  subject.  A  department  of  poultry  industry 
has  already  been  established  in  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College.  To 
be  successful  in  any  calling  in  this  age  a  young  man  needs  all  the  practical 
education  he  can  get,  and  especially  with  artificial  incubating  and  brooding. 
In  my  experience  the  past  twelve  years  I  consider  it  a  good  average  if  I  get 
one-half  the  number  of  good,  strong  chicks  of  the  total  eggs  placed  in  my 
machines.  I  average  about  the  same  when  I  had  twenty-five  or  more  hens 
setting  at  one  time.  The  loss  by  infertile  eggs  is  from  25  to  40  per  cent  in 
winter,  and  10  to  15  in  spring  months.  I  consider  the  incubator  and  brooder 
necessary  aids  to  the  extensive  poultry  man  or  broiler  raiser.  But  for  the  aver- 
age farmer  or  amateur  fancier!  would  advise  them  to  stick  by  the  old  hen,  as 
what  little  chicks  she  does  hatch  will  be  strong  and  healthy  if  you  do  not 
get  them  hatched  quite  so  early.  Many  incubator  chicks  are  brought 
into  the  world  in  such  a  condition  that  by  no  power,  either  oy 
artificial  or  natural  methods  can  be  made  to  live  over  ten  or  fifteen 
-days.  I  have  seen  many  hard  earned  dollars  worth  planted  by  doz- 
ens, day  after  day  and  the  business  given  up  in  disgust.  On  the 
other  hand  I  have  raised  hundreds  of  strong  healthy  birds  artificially, 
many  of  them  being  high  scoring  prize  winners;  and  others  have  done  as 
well;  but  in  my  opinion  it  takes  a  firstclass  machine,  in  prompt  and  careful 
hands  to  obtain  these  results,  one  must  give  constant  attention  to  small  de- 
tails. A  young  man  in  this  business  must  be  up  early  these  cold  days  and 
attend  to  the  warm  morning  mash,  rather  than  being  up  late  making  evening 
mashes.  Right  here  let  me  say,  I  believe  if  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm, 
•could  be  given  a  chance  with  the  poultry,  the  problem,  how  to  keep  the  boys 
on  the  farm  would  be  solved.  Let  them  keep  an  account  with  the  poultry, 
and  have  the  profits  for  their  own  and  they  will  soon  take  a  real  interest  in 
their  work  and  secure  some  of  the  improved  breeds. 

Poultry  raising  seems  also  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  ladies,  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  the  men  who  are  the  most  successful  with  the  fowls, 
have  a  daughter  or  wife  at  home,  to  whom  the  largest  share  of  the  credit 
should  be  given.  I  am  glad  to  see  many  of  the  ladies  now  advertising  and 
•exhibiting  their  birds  in  their  own  name.  You  have  one  here  in  Boone  county 
that  came  over  to  the  last  Rock  ford  show  and  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  on 
her  specialty;  another  lady  from  Elgin  did  well.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
lady  exhibitors  the  past  few  years  and  the  unaminous  expression  has  been 
— may  their  numbers  increase  many  times  each  year.  1  am  asked,  *' Which 
is  the  best  breed?"  For  a  general  purpose  fowl  I  place  the  White  Wyandotte 
first,  the  Plymouth  Rock  second.  Many  large  poultry  farms  in  the  east  are 
keeping  the  White  Wyandotte  exclusively,  supplanting  in  many  cases  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  whicn  for  ten  years  have  been  the  general  favorite.  The 
Wyandottes  mature  a  month  earlier,  have  more  breast  meat,  in  fact,  are  fat, 
plump,  and  ready  for  the  table  any  time  after  twelve  weeks  of  age,  when  they 
should  weight  at  least  three  pounds,  and  with  good  care  will  gain  a  poundper 
month,  up  to  six  or  seven  months  of  age.  Pullets  often  begin  to  lay  in  five 
months,  and  the  hens  have  with  me,  been  the  best  winter  layers  I  ever  kept. 
Mr.    Boyer,  the  well-known  writer  and  broiler  man  says,  "he   has  .cleared 
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$2.10  per  head  from  January  to  July,  on  his  White  Wyandottes  as  layers." 
At  the  recent  exhibition  of  Northern  Illinois  Poultry  Association  at  Rock- 
ford,  in  the  dressed  poultry  exhibit,  the  White  Wyandotte's  were  awarded 
first  prize,  Light  Bran  mas  and  Plymouth  Rock  competing.  This  by  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  two  expert  judges.  The  American  Agriculturist  says: 
"All  varieties  of  Wyandottes  are  of  great  practical  worth,  but  the  white 
variety  is  accepted  everywhere  as  being  the  practical  fowl  par  excellence.  It 
is  being  adopted  by  the  great  market  poultry  men  more  universally  than  any 
other  fowl.  Its  white  plumage  makes  it  dress  off  in  a  very  handsome  shape, 
while  its  dressed  shape  is  almost  ideal  for  market  purposes." 

Under  proper  conditions  and  care,  where  eggs  the  year  round  are  especially 
desired,  the  Minorcas,  or  Leghorn  can  be  made  the  most  profitable.  The 
Minorcas  standing  first,  being  one  to  two  pounds  heavier  and  lay ing  eggs  one- 
third  larger  and  proving  lust  as  hardy  and  prolific.  These  varieties  require 
warm  winter  quarters  ana  good  care  to  obtain  the  best  results,  but  the  Rose- 
combed  varieties  are  a  great  improvement  for  this  climate.  I  believe  in  pure 
bred  stock,  as  they  have  been  bred  for  certain  qualities  and  you  can  depend 
more  on  the  progeny  for  definite  results,  than  from  cross  bred  fowls.  If  for 
any  reason  you  can  not  keep  all  pure  bred  fowls,  do  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing less  than  pure  bred  male  birds. 

Using  Wyandottes  or  Plymouth  Rock  males  with  grade  hens,  alternating 
each  year  with  Minorcas  or  Leghorns,  will  produce  a  useful  fowl,  but  is  not 
nearly  as  satisfactory  as  a  straight  thoroughbred.  There  are  many  other 
varieties  of  value,  that  have  proved  profitable,  in  fact  almost  any  of  the  great 
number  of  breeds  now  before  the  public,  can  be  made  a  success  in  the  hands 
of  a  true  admirer  of  our  feathered  pets. 

In  buying  fowls  do  not  be  carried  away  with  the  extravagant  advertiser, 
with  his  mammoth  catalogue  and  extensive  exhibitor  who  shows  thirty  to 
forty  varieties  at  the  fairs,  wins  many  prizes  on  birds  bought  for  show  pur- 
poses— sometimes  even  borrowed.  Often  when  you  buy  of  these  people  in 
"theory"  you  buy  birds  of  the  same  stock  as  the  prize  winners,  when  in  fact 
they  are  no  relation  whatever,  but  from  stock  bought  anywhere  to  fill  the 
order.  My  experience  has  taught  me  to  buy  of  true  oreeders  who  make  a 
specialty  of  but  few  varieties  and  who  exhibit  and  sell  birds  of  their  own 
raising.  If  you  can  go  to  the  breeders  yard  and  select  your  fowls  all  the  bet- 
ter, in  making  up  a  breeding  yard  better  results  will  be  obtained,  if  your 
birds  are  of  an  established  strain.  Fowls  well  bred,  not  show  birds  them- 
selves, will  often  produce  better  stock,  than  hijgh  scoring  individual  specimens, 
of  no  pedigree.  Look  to  vigor  of  constitution  and  not  to  feathers  only.  I 
believe  in  thoroughbred  stock,  bred  first,  for  health  and  utility,  second,  for 
beauty.  There  would  be  fewer  disappointments  and  failures  with  fancy  stock 
if  these  ideas  were  carried  out  by  all  breeders.  The  male  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  comb  and  plumage,  yet  one  as  near  the  standard  requirements  as 
you  can  afford,  mate  with  mature  hens  or  pullets  and  you  should  get  a  fair 
share  of  show  birds. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  mention  a  branch  of  Poultry  Cul- 
ture that  has  assumed  large  proportions  in  the  East,  viz. :  Duck  raising. 
Many  large  farms  are  in  successful  operation,  turning  off  annually  from  5  000 
to  15,000  ducklings  each,  mainly  for  the  large  city  market. 

Ducks  are  reared  with  profit  without  a  stream  or  pond  of  water,  but  in  my 
experience  of  several  years  1  found  with  water  the  breeding  stock  layed  much 
better  and  their  eggs  hatched  a  much  larger  per  cent  than  from  dry  land  ducks. 
I  believe  the  Lord  made  a  duck's  foot  for  water  and  do  not  believe  they  attain 
their  highest  degree  of  perfection  as  breeders  or  exhibibition  bird  without 
natural  surroundings,  in  popularity  for  market  purposes  the  Pekins  far  out- 
number all  other  varieties  combined.  Just  now  a  new  variety  is  claiming  at- 
tention as  constant  egg  producers,  viz.:  the  "Indian  Runner."  They  claim  a 
place  in  the  duck  family  where  the  Leghorn  stands  among  chickens.  Their 
claims  have  not  yet  been  proven  by  the  general  public.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
purchased  a  pair  of  these  ducks  last  fall;  the  duck  commenced  to  lay  in  Jan- 
uary and  has  already  laid  eight  or  ten  eggs — a  pretty  good  start  for  this  time 
of  year.  As  with  chickens  some  people  made  a  large  profit  with  ducks  on  a 
small  scale. 
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Turkeys  and  geese  can  be  made  quite  profitable  under  proper  care  and  with 
the  right  surroundings. 

The  successful  poultry  fancier  must  have  a  love  for  his  work,  study  the 
nature  of  his  fowls  and  their  desires.  Then  supply  those  wants  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  the  birds  will  respond  liberally. 

Poultry  raising,  as  a  business,  offers  excellent  inducements  to  progressive 
farmers.  One  who  makes  a  small  stock  successful,  can,  by  following  out  the 
same  plan  on  an  extended  scale,  branch  out  and  be  able  to  handle  with  profit 
a  modern  poultry  farm. 
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Good  Butter  and  How  Made. 

By  Grace  C.  Clark.  Jeffersonville:  read  at  Williamson  County  Institute. 

There  is  always  a  market  for  fancy  grades  of  any  product;  always  buyers 
for  the  best.  The  market  is  never  overstocked  and  the  prices  are  always 
highest  for  the  article  that  is  better  than  anything  else  in  its  line. 

Anybod3'  can  make  butter  of  some  sort;  not  every  one  the  best.  That  is 
why  prices  range  firm,  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  pound  in  large  cities,  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Boyd,  of  Elmhurst,  near  Chicago,  gets  $1  a  pound  for  his  butter  the 
year  around.  Mr.  Darling,  of  Philadelphia,  the  same.  Now,  that  must  be 
good  butter  to  warrant  that  price.  Of  course  lots  of  good  butter  has  been 
made  by  the  pood  old  process,  using  the  springhouse,  crocks  or  pans,  perfor- 
ated skimmer  and  perpendicular  churn  with  its  arm- wearing  dasher.  All 
these  had  their  use  in  their  day,  but  in  these  advanced  days  of  various  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  we  should  try  and  drop  from  our  grandmother's 
way  of  work  and  keep  in  pace  with  the  world  at  large,  with  at  least  some  of 
the  new  inventions  whereby  our  work  is  accomplished  with  much  more  ease 
and  a  great  deal  less  time. 

No  one  now  days,  who  pretends  to  make  butter,  should  be  without  either  a 
creamer  separator  or  a  tank,  where  deep  setting  of  cans,  containing  the  milk, 
can  be  used,  and  plenty  of  cold  water  to  insure  all  the  cream  of  raising, 
either  in  the  can  system  or  creamer. 

The  first  cost  is  what  keeps  so  many  from  using  these  improved  methods; 
but  there  it  ends,  you  might  say,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  save  enough 
cream  to  pay  for  itself.  Crocks  should  be  the  thing  of  the  past,  very  few 
using  them  for  milk  and  depending  upon  setting  it  to  raise  in  the  cellar,  can 
make  butter  in  summer.  If  it  L*  made  it  is  of  an  inferior  article.  To  make 
good  butter  commences  with  the  cow.  She  should  be  fed  and  fed  well — such 
food  as  would  yield  good  flavored  milk.  No  trash,  just  because  she  will  eat 
it.  for  it  will  surely  taint  the  milk,  which  will  produce  a  poor  flavored  butter. 
Then  she  should  be  milked  in  a  clean  stable  and  be  sure  to  brush  all  loose 
dirt  from  the  udder  before  commencing  to  milk.  The  pail  comes  next.  It 
should  be  one  used  for  that  purpose  only,  not  one  that  has  been  used  the 
whole  day  for  all  other  purposes  making  it  unfit  for  milk.  The  milk  should 
not  stand  after  being  drawn  from  the  cow  any  longer  than  it  takes  time  to 
get  to  the  milk  room  or  house  and  strained.  If  it  is  to  be  separated,  it  is 
then  the  right  temperature  to  do  it,  after  which  the  cream  should  be  cooled 
to  a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  then  placed  away  in  a  clean,  cool  place  to 
ripen. 

In  summer  we  need  no  artificial  ripener,  but  in  winter  it  is  essential,  as 
cream  if  left  long  enough  to  ripen  itself  loses  its  good  flavor.  Either  use  a 
sour  milk  ripener  or  renet  to  ripen  it.    The  cream   should  be   raised  to  70 
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degrees  and  the  ripener  stirred  through  it.  After  standing  twenty -four  hours 
it  is  ready  to  churn,  and  here  let  me  say  a  thermometer  is  as  essential  in  a 
dairy  as  the  churn.  The  cost  of  a  dairy  thermometer  is  but  25  cents,  but  it's 
actual  value  is  beyond  comprehension. 

I  have  often  heard  people  say  they  ean  determine  the  heat  or  cold  near 
enough  by  their  hand  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  cream  jar  or  sticking  a 
finger  in  the  cream.  I  don't  believe  any  one  could  come  within  18  or  20  de- 
grees of  the  right  temperature  that  way.  and  besides  it  is  a  very  unclean 
practice,  so  don't  do  it.  When  you  are  ready  to  churn,  scald  the  churn,  then 
rinse  out  with  cold  water.  The  cream  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  60  de- 
grees in  common  cows.  If  Jerseys,  64  degrees  will  not  be  too  high,  and  the 
butter  will  still  come  in  granular  form  and  granular  butter  is  the  right  kind 
to  have. 

Churn  exactly  as  usual,  but  stop  when  the  glass  on  the  lid  of  the  churn 
begins  to  look  as  though  it  was  clearing.  I  am  now  supposing  you  are  using 
a  barrel  churn,  which  always  has  a  small  glass  on  top  to  show  when  it  comes. 
Open  the  cover  and  there  is  your  butter  in  small  particles  about  like  peas. 
The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  churn  until  the  butter  would  hold  up  the  dasher, 
then  it  is  beyond  the  granular  stage  massed  in  one  lump.  Let  the  churn 
stand  for  a  minute  or  two,  until  the  butter  raises  to  the  top  of  the  buttermilk; 
run  off  the  milk  in  a  pail  or  some  suitable  utensil,  then  wash  the  butter  in 
ceo1,  clean  water,  about  60  degrees,  by  pouring  a  pailful  in  the  churn.  Swing 
the  churn  around  several  times,  draw  off  the  water  and  so  proceed  at  least 
twice.  Some  say  wash  until  the  water  is  clear,  but  others  think  it  washes 
away  the  fine  flavor,  but  wash  until  all  the  milk  is  out. 

Having  previously  scalded  the  butter  bowl  and  ladle,  now  cool  it  off.  then 
take  out  the  butter  from  the  churn,  weigh  it,  and  allow  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a 
pound  of  butter.  That  is  the  rule  but  some  prefer  more,  others  less;  sprinkle 
in  the  salt  a  little  at  a  time.  If  the  salt  should  happen  to  be  lumpy,  as  it 
often  is,  it  should  be  rolled  or  sieved  to  free  it  from  them.  Work  it  thoroughly 
through  it  until  you  have  all  the  salt  in.  To  properly  work  a  batch  of  butter  re- 
quires considerable  skill,  if  insufficiently  done  the  butter  will  be  streaky, 
.crumbly,  and  contain  an  undue  proportion  of  water.  If  overworked  it  will 
salvey,  devoid  of  grain,  and  fitter  for  the  jgrease  pot  than  the  table.  To  de- 
termine the  proper  time  to  cease  working  it ,  requires  experience  and  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  quality  of  good  butter.  Judging  from  the  majority  of 
the  butter  seen  in  the  stores  of  today,  one  can  safely  assume  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  ignorance  among  farm  butter  makers  on  this  point,  for  surely 
no  woman  who  cared  at  all  for  the  reputation  as  a  butter  maker,  would  ever  put 
such  butter  upon  the  market  if  she  knew  how  to  make  it  any  better.  The  cus- 
tom of  re  wo. 'king  butter  is  almost  universally  in  vogue  with  farmers'  wives, 
they  know  little  of  the  method  of  working  it  once,  and  only  once,  as  prac- 
-ticii  by  modern  up-to-date  butter-makers.  Yet,  the  new  way  is  so  much 
^easier  and  better  in  every  way  that  it  seems  that  it  had  only  to  be  known  to 
be  at  once  accepted.  In  my  own  dairy  work  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
re- worked  my  butter.  Try  it  once,  and  see  how  much -time  you  save,  if  noth- 
ing more. 

Pack  it  neatly  in  what  ever  way  you  are  accustomed  to  sell  it,  either  in 
prints  or  jars,  cover  with  parchment  paper  or  clean  cheese  cloth  and  see  if  it 
don't  look  more  presentable  than  wrapped  in  any  old  cloth  handy. 

I  have  tried  to  give  my  method  of  butter  making  in  as  few  words  as  possi- 
ble, and  still  make  it  plain  to  the  hearer,  and  in  conclusion  would  say:  clean- 
liness in  all  things  is  esseutial,  and  let  me  tell  you— if  you  wish  to  make  good 
butter  don't  let  the  milk  stand  in  crocks  until  hairs  grow  on  it;  don't  skim  it 
with  your  fingers  because  they  are  the  handiest;  use  a  knife  to  scrape 
.down  the  edges;  don't  use  your  fingers  for  a  thermometer;  don't  work  with 
the  hands  in  place  of  a  ladle,  and  don't  leave  the  buttermilk  in  the  churn 
.until  churning-time  comes  again. 

Wash  thoroughly  and  scald  all  articles  used  in  the  dairy  as  soon  as  the 
butter  is  cared  for,  and  last  but  not  least:  don't  wrap  in  some  cast-off  gar- 
ment to  bring  to  the  store,  and  see  if  you  don't  get  better  returns  for  your 
.trouble. 
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The  Cream  Separator. 

By  Wm.  Dittmann,  Marshall,  111. 

* 

Before  starting  out  on  my  subject,  I  feel  obliged  to  make  myself  known  to 
you,  because  every  word  which  I  may  speak  will  betray  me  my  foreign  na- 
tionality. I  will  not  and  do  not  say  that  I  am  ashamed  of  being"  born  and 
reared  in  Deutschland,  which  country  you  call  Germany.  There  is  no  just 
reason  for  denying  or  despising  my  mother  country.  Deutschland  is  a  great 
country.  Its  people  are  an  educated  people  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  fact 
I  came  from  among  them;  but  I  am  proud,  justly  proud,  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  now  a  United  States  citizen — a  citizen  not  by  birth,  or  by  mere  chance 
only,  by  choice— my  own  free  choice.  I  am  proud  that  I  can  call  myself  one 
of  you;  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth — the  nation  which 
is  able  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  for  humanity  sake,  as  demonstrated  in  the  civil  war,  and  again  in  the 
last  year's  war  with  Spam. 

And  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  this  people  is  able  to 
subdue  another  enemy,  the  common  foe  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  time  willl  come  when  the  public  sentiment  of  this  people  will  compel 
the  National  government  to  dissolve  its  partnership  with  the  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. 

Bismarck,  some  years  ago,  spoke  the  never-to-be-forgotten  words:  "We 
Germans  fear  God.  and  no  one  else."  But  I  say,  the  people  of  this  nation 
can  more  justly  call  themselves  a  God-fearing  people,  because  God's  name  is 
not  only  honored  in  churches,  but  also  in  a  gathering  like  this;  yes,  and  even 
in  political  meetings  we  hear  the  name  of  our  Creator  called  upon  very  fre- 
quently. 

Now,  after  I  have  proved  myself  to  be  one  of  you,  and  as  I  like  to  learn  of 
you,  and  to  profit  by  your  experience,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  give  my  exper- 
ience in  a  certain  line  of  farming. 

If  it  is  true  that  "man  is  what  he  eats,"  and  who  can  say  it  is  not  truef 
Our  physical  well-being  depends  very  largely  on  the  food  we  eat;  and,  as  our 
spiritual  being  is  dependent  on  our  physical  man  through  counter  action, 
"man  is  what  he  eats."  This  being  a  fact,  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  about 
what  we  do  eat,  and,  as  producers  of  food  for  market,  we  farmers  ought  to 
strive  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  fellow  man,  only  pure,  clean  and  whole- 
some food. 

I  am  especially  referring  to  butter  making,  because  this  is  the  most  neglect- 
ed thing  on  the  farm.  In  all  other  branches  of  farming,  we  use  the  most  im- 
proved machinery;  but  the  skimming  of  milk  is  done  the  same  way,  it  was 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  loss  we  suffer  thereby. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  that  loss  amounts  to  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
according  to  circumstances  and  temperature;  that  means,  that  from  1  5  to  hi 
of  the  cream  is  left  in  the  skimmed  milk.  Now,  some  one  may  suggest  that 
this  is  not  altogether  a  loss  because  the  stock  get  it.  But  you  must  know  that 
the  food  value  lies  in  the  skim  milk.  Cream  is  a  fatty  substance,  and  creates 
only  heat  in  the  body,  while  the  milk  makes  muscle,  bone  and  meat.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  careful  experiments. 

Setting  the  milk  in  crocks  and  skimming  it  by  hand,  is  a  greater  work  than 
it  looks  to  be  at  first  sight.  Washing  and  airing  the  crocks,  and  keeping 
them  sweet  for  receiving  the  new  milk,  then  taking  it  away  to  the  proper 
place,  takes  many  a  step  on  the  side  of  the  overburdened  farmers'  wife,  and 
then,  after  all  comes  the  drudgery  of  churning.  Milk  skimmed  by  hand  will 
never  yield  an  even,  uniform  cream.  Some  will  be  too  sour,  some  sweet,  and 
such  a  mixture  will  never  easily  churn,  and  what  little  butter  it  will  make,  is 
of  inferior  quality. 

Daring  the  hot  season,  there  is  much  work  and  very  little  pay,  and  during 
winter  it  is  not  much  better.  Most  of  the  farmers  have  to  keep  their  milk  in 
the  kitchen,  and  sometimes,  even  in  the  sleeping  rooms  and  milk  kept  in  such 
places,  absorbing  impure  air  and  bad  odors,  will  never  be  fit  to  make  good 
Gutter.     (Explanation.) 
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Just  about  two  years  ago  my  nephew  trom  Terre  Haute  was  with  us.  He 
is  a  drummer  for  a  wholesale  house  over  there  and  travels  on  the  Vandalia 
railroad.  He  is  out  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday,  and  eats  his  meals 
every  day  in  another  place.  At  the  dinner  table  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  saw- 
orate  any  oleomargarine.  He  said:  "Why,  yes  I  did."  Then  I  asked: 
"Does  it  taste  any  like  real  butter?"  He  said:  "It  is  better  than  most 
dairy  butter  we  are  getting  in  the  country  towns.  It  always  has  the  same 
sweet  taste,  while  dairy  butter  is  very  often  sour  and  bitter,  having  no  color 
nor  flavoi  at  all."  Since  that  time  I  have  heard  the  same  statement  made 
by  two  other  men.  Now,  if  this  is  true,  and  I  have  no  right  to  question  the 
words  of  these  three  men,  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought 
to  stand  up  and  help  ourselves  rather  than  ask  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the 
manufacturing  of  oleomargarine. 

"Help  yourself  and  God  will  help  you,"  is  a  wise  and  true  saying. 

If  we  would  put  on  the  market  only  a  pure,  first-class  product  we  would 
see  a  great  reduction  in  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  There  are  some  people, 
it  is  true,  who  eat  most  anything,  only  so  it  is  cheap. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  a  good  product. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  merchant  must  make 
and  save  out  of  his  work  and  expense  as  much  as  possible  and  waste  as 
little  as  possible,  and  this  can  be  done  with  the  help  of  machinery.  This 
machinery  is,  of  course,  at  the  start  a  big  outlay,  but  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
a  short  time;  especially  is  this  true  with  the  cream  separator,  because,  while 
other  farm  machinery  is  used  only  a  short  time  in  the  season,  is  this  machine 
used  twice  every  day  in  the  year,  and  therefore  has  a  better  chance  to  pay 
for  itself  than  any  other  one.  I  am  using  one  on  ray  place  since  April  last 
and  am  very  well  pleased  with  its  work  and  also  well  repaid  for  my  outlay  in 
money.     I  would  not  do  without  it  if  I  had  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  it. 

With  this  machine  the  milk  is  separated  right  after  milking,  that  making  it 
very  easy  to  take  care  of  the  cream.  After  it  is  cooled  down  to  about  60  de- 
grees it  can  be  covered  and  put  in  a  proper  place.  During  summer  we  hang 
it  in  the  well  and  in  winter  we  keep  it  in  the  room  till  ready  for  churning. 

This  way  cream  can  more  easily  be  kept  at  the  proper  temperature,  and 
can  be  made  more  evenly  ripe  than  in  any  other  way,  and  this  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  butter  making. 

The  warm,  sweet  skim  milk  can  be  fed  to  stock  before  it  gets  cold  or  sour 
and  this  is  worth  more  than  some  are  willing  to  admit.  The  claim  that  this 
machine  saves  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  the  butter  fat  I  find  to  be  very 
true. 

I  am  keeping  account  in  this  line  of  work,  and  comparing  the  records  of 
the  two  last  years  I  find  that  it  did  more  than  justify  me  to  ouy  and  operate 
such  a  machine. 

We  are  getting  one  gallon  of  cream  out  of  five  gallons  of  milk,  and  this 
gallon  of  cream  makes  two  pounds  of  buttt-r;  that  means  one  pound  of  butter 
From  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  milk.  Some  of  you  may  be  able  to  do  better 
than  that.  This  machine  does  not  make  cream,  it  simply  separates  the  cream 
from  the  milk. 

Those  among  us  who  keep  full  Jersey  stock  can  undoubtedly  beat  my  rec- 
ord. But  there  are  others  with  common  cows  that  can  not  come  up  to  this 
standard  without  the  help  of  a  separator. 

Now  some  one  might  suggest  that  under  the  present  circumstance,  butter 
being  so  low  and  the  price  of  calves  high,  it  does  nnt  pay  to  be  bothered  with 
butter  making.  I  was  told  not  long  ago  that  some  one  sold  several  spring- 
calves  for  $25  a  head  that  were  allowed  to  run  with  the  cows  all  sum- 
mer. Now  do  you  expect  me  to  say  that  that  was  a  lie?  Never  will  I  do  so. 
I  know  that  it  can  be  done,  but  not  with  all  breeds.  We  must  not  forget 
that  whenever  we  hear  such  a  report  that  the  heavy  beef  bred  cattle  are 
meant,  such  as  Short  Horn,  Polled  Angus  and  Hereford.     But  if  a  calf  is  al- 
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lowed  to  run  with  the  cow  for  four  or  five  months  that  cow,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
much  good  for  milk  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  if  a  iarmer  is  keeping'  a 
cow  for  a  whole  year  just  to  raise  a  calf  from  her,  and  if  he  even  gets  $25  for 
it,  I  can't  see  much  profit  in  it.    I  want  my  cows  to  bring  me  more  than  that. 

My  calves,  *fter  a  week  old,  are  fed  with  skim  milk,  to  which  oil  cake  meal 
is  added,  and  I  believe  that  they  do  as  well  as  other  farmers'  calves,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  cows. 

Some  one  might  ask:  "Will  it  pay  to  buy  a  separator  for  two  or  three 
cows?"  To  that  I  will  say,  it  pays  a  man  to  have  one  even  if  he  has  no  cow 
at  all.  " That's  funny,  you  mignt  say,  and  yet  this  is  done,  not  in  one  or 
two  cases,  but  in  dozens  of  houses  or  rich  people  in  big  cities  who  never 
owned  a  cow  and  never  will. 

They  buy  their  milk  from  a  dairy  man,  separate  it  just  for  their  own  use, 
make  their  own  butter,  use  cream  and  milk  on  their  table,  and  do  all  this 
work  just  for  the  purity  sake;  this  way  they  know  what  they  are  eating. 

Are  we  and  our  children  not  as  good  as  the  rich  people  in  the  big  city? 
Should  not  we  have  for  our  own  use  the  very  purest  food  and  drink? 

Perhaps  not  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  the  refuse  in  the  separator  bowl 
after  operating  same.  That  ugly,  slimy  stuff  would  take  many  a  person's 
appetite  for  butler  and  milk  it  she  or  he  could  see  it,  and  this  stuff,  not  fit  for 
hogs,  is  to  be  consumed  by  the  human  family  under  the  old  time  process  of 
setting  the  milk  in  crocks  and  skimming  by  hand.  Does  it  pay  to  have  one 
of  these  machines?  you  will  ask.  Why,  you  can  figure  that  out  for  yourself. 
The  loss  in  cream  is  not  less  than  one  fifth,  but  most  of  the  time  more.  Dur- 
ing hot  weather  it  runs  up  to  one  half,  by  setting  your  milk  in  crocks  and 
skimming  it  by  hand,  and  not  only  this  to  be  considered,  but  also  the 
superior  quality  of  your  product  ween  handled  through  a  separator,  and  also 
the  keeping  quality. 

Butter  made  out  of  separator  cream,  purified  and  all  refuse  taken  out  by 
this  machine,  properly  made  and  properly  packed  away,  will  keep  four  to  six 
months  fresh  and  sweet,  and  would  therefore  enable  anyone  to  keep  the  fine 
June  butter,  with  fine  color  and  flavor,  for  a  better  market  price  through  fall 
or  winter.  The  immense  output  of  butter  during  the  first  summer  months, 
goes  largely  into  the  storerooms  of  merchants  in  big  cities.  There  it  is  kept 
and  held  for  better  prices. 

Could  not  we  do  that  ourselves,  and  by  doing  so  control  the  market  ? 

To  this,  some  one  may  say,  I  packed  and  held  butter  once,  and  I  will  never 
do  it  again,  for  I  lost  it  all.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  agree  that  there 
are  two  ways  to  do  one  and  the  same  thing,  one  is  the  proper  way  and  the 
other  is  the  improper  way.  A  moment  ago  I  said,  butter  properly  made  and 
put  away.  This  means  something  more  than  only  a  mere  phraseology  ;  I 
would  never  advise  anyone  to  pack  and  hold  butter  made  under  the  common 
process  of  setting  the  milk,  but  I  can  and  I  will  tell  you  how  butter  made  out 
of  separator  cream  will  keep.  First — See  to  it  that  your  butter  be  free  from 
milk  and  water.  Second — Salt  it  evenlv  and  thoroughly.  Third — Have  a 
stone  jar  ready,  clean  and  sweet ;  line  this  jar  with  parapnine  paper,  because 
earthenware  is  porous  and  therefore  permits  the  air  to  go  through  its  walls, 
then  put  your  butter  in  it,  press  firmly  down,  so  that  no  hollow  place  may  be 
left;  do  all  this  right  after  churning  so  that  the  air  can  not  work  much  on  the 
butter,  then  put  about  two  inches  of  a  strong  salt  brine  on  top  of  it.  This 
will  keep  all  the  air  out.  If  you  can't  make  the  jar  full  at  one  time,  remove 
your  brine  when  ready  to  put  in  another  lot,  but  never  permit  the  butter  to  be 
left  without  it,  any  length  of  time. 

Then  when  your  jar  is  full,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
inches,  which  place  is  used  for  the  brine,  take  it  to  a  dry,  cool  place  till 
wanted. 

In  connection  with  this  I  would  like  to  make  another  suggestion  : 

Those  farmers  living  a  good  distance  from  town,  having  not  much  of  a  mar- 
ket, only  at  the  grocery  where  they  can  exchange  their  produce,  could  com- 
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bine  themselves  and  send  their  batter  to  a  business  house  in  the  nearest  city, 
and  thus  save  the  commission  which  the  middleman  always  takes,  and  secure 
a  first-class  price,  which  butter,  made  out  of  separator  cream,  will  bring  in 
Miy  market.    I  say  that  this  could  be  done  if  properly  managed. 

This  could  be  called  a  business-like  method.  We  know  that  as  soon  as  the 
manufacturer  finds  that  one  article  he  is  making  is  not  wanted  in  the  market, 
he  uses  his  time  and  force  in  making  something  else,  and  does  not  force  his 
goods  into  the  market  if  there  is  no  demand  for  them  From  him,  we 
farmers  could  learn  many  lessons.  To  this  some  one  may  say  that,  the 
farmers9  produce  is  of  a  perishable  nature  and  can  not  be  kept  like 
merchandise. 

This  is  true  with  many  things  but  not  so  with  butter,  as  I  have  told  you, 
and  as  you  can  convince  yourself  by  a  proper  trial. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  mine,  you  ought  not  to 
advertise  this  matter  so  much,  because  if  everyone  would:  go  into  the  dairy 
business,  butter  would  get  cheaper  yet.  But  you  must  understand  that  I  do 
not  advocate  the  enlarging  of  the  farm  dairy,  only  I  say  that  we  ought  to  use 
every  means  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  possible,  and  to  improve  our  products 
in  quality  and  quantity,  for  our  own  use  as  well  as  for  market,  and  thereby 
better  our  own  condition  and  the  same  of  the  consumer  as  well. 

Very  often  the  milk  is  used  of  cows  which  are  affected  with  tuberculosis, 
because  a  cow  may  be  diseased  with  it  and  may  not  show  it  in  her  outer 
appearance  for  some  length  of  time.  But  the  milk  of  this  cow,  put  under 
the  microscope,  will  show  the  disease  germs  in  a  great  measure,  and  yet  after 
it  is  run  through  a  separator,  it  will  be  free  from  it  altogether. 

Where  does  so  much  consumption  in  young  people  come  from  1  Has  not 
the  food  they  consume  something  to  do  with  it,  especially  milk  and  milk 
products  f 

In  a  few  words  I  will  now  repeat  what  a  separator  will  do  : 

1.  It  takes  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk  when  yet  in  its  natural  warmth, 
and  therefore  does,  secondly,  enable  a  man  to  feed  the  skimmed  milk  in  its 
most  favorable  condition  to  his  stock. 

3.  By  taking  all  impurity  out  of  the  milk,  it  renders  the  milk  as  well  as 
the  cream,  ano  butter  made  out  of  same,  a  perfectly  healthy  food  for  the 
human  family  and  for  live  stock. 

4.  It  raises  the  keeping  quality  of  butter  to  a  very  high  degree. 

5.  It  reduces  the  work  of  the  farm  dairy  in  a  very  great  measure. 

6.  Butter  made  out  of  separator  cream  commands  the  highest  market 
price  everywhere. 

7.  The  cost  of  a  milkhouse  can  be  saved,  the  erection  of  such  a  one  com- 
ing higher  than  the  price  of  a  separator. 


Mistakes  in  the  Dairy. 

By  H.  B.  Gurler,  DeKalb.  Illinois. 

Many  of  us  are  so  constituted  (unfortunately)  that  it  is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  talk  to  others  of  their  mistakes.  At  the  same  time  we  dislike  to 
talk  about  our  own. 

In  what  I  shall  say  to  you  this  afternoon  nearly  all  the  mistakes  I  shall  talk 
about  I  have  made  myself  during  some  part  of  my  experience  in  farming.  I 
believe  we  can  profitably  talk  about  our  mistakes.  Opportunities  are  more 
interesting  to  talk  about  than  mistakes,  though  they  may  not  be  as  profitable. 

Our  mistakes  are  cold  facts.  Our  opportunities  may  and  usually  do  have 
some  theories  and  considerable  anticipation  woven  into  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  a  dairy  that  will  not  make  an  average  of  300  pounds 
of  butter  per  cow  annually.  250  pounds  should  be  the  individual  danger  line. 
The  cow  that  does  not  reach  that  point  should  be  made  to  serve  us  in  a  line 
that  she  is  evidently  better  fitted  for,  namely,  beef. 
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I  believe  $35.00  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  feeding  a  cow  a  year. 
Now  she  must  produce  220  pounds  of  butter  to  pay  for  this.  When  intelligent- 
ly fed  to  calves  and  pig*  the  skim  milk  will  pay  for  the  labor,  or  if  labor  is 
not  taken  into  consideration  we  may  deduct  its  value  from  the  *o>t  of  food. 
The  skim  milk  from  a  cow  that  produces  300  pounds  of  butter  is  worth  $10.00. 
The  average  cow  that  reaches  the  300  pounds  mark  will  produce  (».600  pounds 
of  milk,  containing  four  per  cent  fat.  There  will  be  600  pounds  of  skim  milk, 
which  at  sixteen  and  two-thirds  cents  per  100  pounds,  will  amount  to  $10.00. 
Deducting  $10.00  from  the  cost  of  keeping,  we  have  $'25.00  left  The  average 
price  of  butter  for  1898  at  Elgin,  was  a  small  fraction  of  a  cent  under  19 
cents.  We  will  deduct  three  cents  per  pound  for  making  and  we  have  16 
cents  per  pound  net.  It  will  require  156  rounds  of  butter  at  10  cents  per 
pound  to  equal  the  $25.00  balance  against  the  cow  for  feed,  or  in  other  words 
it  requires  150  pounds  of  butter  and  the  skim  milk  to  pay  for  the  food.  It 
will  take  75  pounds  more  butter  to  pay  for  the  labor.  This  added  to  the  156 
pounds  makes  331  pounds.     I  believe  this  is  a  fair  business  basis. 

Now  I  know  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  have  our  dairies  produce  300  pounds 
of  butter.     Mauy  dairymen  have  done  as  well  and  many  have  done  better. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  selected  a  dairy  in  that  vicinity  that  pro- 
duced 300  pounds  per  cow  for  the  year's  work  and  that  is  not  a  dairy  section. 

The  300  pound  cow  leaves  us  70  pounds  for  profit,  which  at  16  cents  per 
pound  is  $11.20.  A  350  pound  cow  leaves  120  pounds  for  profit,  or  $19.20, 
and  the  400  pound  cow  leaves  170  pounds  for  profit,  or  $27.20;  a  475  pound 
cow  would  make  a  profit  of  $41.00.  There  are  cows  that  are  making  that 
amount.    I  have  bad  grade  cows  pass  the  500  pound  mark. 

I  believe  if  we  will  set  the  boys  to  work  testing  the  cows— giving  them  half 
that  they  can  increase  the  butter  production  of  the  dairy  as  their  pay — that  we 
will  make  something  ourselves,  the  boys  will  make  something  and  they  will 
learn  to  respect  the  business  and  want  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

When  we  apply  the  trained  thought  and  business  sense  to  the  farm  that  the 
manufacturer  does  today — it  will  pay,  and  we  are  going  to  give  more  and 
more  thought  to  our  various  lines  of  work  on  our  farms. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  not  to  provide  a  palatable  food  for  our  cows.  To 
secure  this  we  must  harvest  our  crops  at  the  proper  time— when  they  contain 
the  most  digestible  nutriment.  The  palatability  of  food  attracts myattention 
more  frequently  than  any  other  in  the  management  of  my  dairy.  When  the 
oows  do  not  like  their  food  they  will  not  consume  as  mush  as  they  should  and 
our  profit  is  immediately  reduced.  Corn  is  the  king  of  crops  and  clover  is 
queen.  These  crops  succeed  each  other  most  admirably  in  growing.  A 
clover  sod  will  produce  ten  or  more  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  more  than  a 
timothy  sod.  This  extra  ten  bushels  of  corn  is  clear  gain  and  it  may  repre- 
sent all  the  profit  there  is  in  growing  the  crop.  Our  queen  of  crops  clover — 
adjusts  herself  to  the  king — corn — more  perfectly,  if  possible,  iu  feeding  than 
she  does  in  growing.  Corn  is  a  highly  carbonaceous  or  fat  forming  food  and 
clover  is  a  nitrogeneous  food,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  we  feed 
a  properly  balanced  food.  Clover  balances  corn  to  perfection.  Our  soil  pro- 
duces both  of  these  crops  successfully  and  profitably.  Many  of  us  make  the 
mistake  of  letting  our  clover  become  too  mature  before  we  cut  it.  It  should 
be  cut  when  in  full  blossom. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  any  kind  of  unsound  food.  Mouldy  hay,  or  corn 
fodder,  or  ground  feed,  decayed  ensilage— all  will  cause  trouble  with  the  milk. 
I  am  confident  that  the  greatest  stumbling  block  with  the  silo  has  been  from 
having  too  much  surface  exposed  for  the  number  of  cattle  being  fed  from  it. 
Eight  feet  of  surface  per  cow  fed  is  the  limit  or  danger  line.  Ensilage  is  a 
moist  food  and  will  commence  to  decay  when  exposed  a  sufficient  time  and 
we  must  feed  fast  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  decay.  Six  surface  feet  per  cow 
is  sufficient  to  have  exposed  in  the  silo.  With  this  amount  of  exposure,  and 
reasonable  care,  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  decayed  ensilage.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  we  will  suppose  a  dairy  had  40  cows,  six  surface  feet  per  cow 
would  make  240  feet  or  a  space  of  15x16  feet — in  other  words,  15x16  feet  area 
is  as  much  as  should  be  exposed  when  feeding  40  cows.    If  a  round  silo  is 
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used  (and  the  round  one  is  preferable)  18  feet  in  diameter  should  be  the  limit 
for  40  cows.  My  latest  silos  are  built  circular  and  are  plastered  with  Port- 
land cement  inside.  They  cost  me  to  build  $1.50  per  ton  of  contents.  They 
are  20  feet  in  diameter  and  38  feet  deep. 

Don't  allow  the  cows  to  drink  stagnant  or  impure  water.  It  will  affect  the 
milk.     I  am  confident  it  pays  to  warm  the  water  in  cold  weather. 

I  formerly  confined  my  cows  m  stanchions.  I  do  not  any  more.  I  use  the 
Bid  well  and  Drown  stall,  in  which  the  cows  are  not  tied  but  held  in  a  stall  by 
a  chain  or  rope  across  the  rear.  In  these  stalls  the  cows  are  lined  up  on  the 
gutter  and  keep  clean.  They  are  much  more  comfortable  than  when  in 
stanchions.  The  front  of  the  stall  is  adjustable  to  the  length  of  the  cow  so 
she  can  be  easily  kept  lined  up  on  the  gutter  or  drop.  I  use  a  continuous 
cement  manger — the  adjustible  stall  front  hanging  above  the  manger. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  irregular  about  the  hours  of  feeding  or  of  milking  as 
it  causes  the  cows  to  become  restless  and  uneasy  for  which  neglect  we  pay— 
'  commencing  at  the  next  milking.  When  cows  are  allowed  to  shrink  in  their 
milk  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them  back  to  their  former  flow.  It  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  better  care  or  better  feeding  than  they  received  pre- 
vious to  the  time  they  were  neglected  and  allowed  to  shrink  in  their  milk 
flow,  and  in  case  they  are  brought  back  by  better  care  or  better  feeding  it  is 
simply  proof  that  we  were  not  doing  as  well  as  we  might  have  done  previously 
— not  doing  as  well  as  we  knew  how. 

Never  feed  ensilage  so  that  it  is  in  the  mangers  at  milking  time.  It  is  best 
to  feed  it  after  milking,  and  then  there  is  no  danger  of  the  milk  absorbing 
the  odors  from  the  ensilage. 

The  danger  there  is  of  milk  absorbing  odors  is  very  poorly  understood.  I 
have  known  milk  to  bring  the  odor  of  the  hog  pen  to  market  with  it  and  I 
was  able  to  detect  it  and  have  the  trouble  corrected.  If  any  one  wishes  a 
demonstration  along  this  line  I  advise  them  to  set  an  open  vessel  of  milk  in 
some  filthy  place,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  that  atmosphere  about  two  hours. 
Then  warm  it  to  a  temperature  of  120  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  try  what  your 
n)se  will  And  in  it.  I  knew  of  a  case  in  Vermont  where  a  skunk  had  been 
disturbed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  milk  room.  Butter  was  made  from  this  milk 
atid  sent  to  Boston  to  a  commission  house  where  the  skunk  was  detected  in 
the  butter. 

1  arn  positive  it  is  a  serious  mistake  not  to  raise  the  heifer  calves  from  our 
best  cow-.  Here  is  where  one  of  the  benefits  come  from  knowing  each  cow 
individually.  The  record  of  a  cow's  and  of  her  ancestors  work  as  milk  and 
butter  producers  is  just  as  valuable,  yes,  more  valuable,  than  a  record  as  a 
beef  producer.  We  do  not  buy  any  other  farm  stock  for  breeders  without 
looking  up  their  ancestry,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  record  of  dairy 
annuals  and  their  ancestors  is  looked  very  carefully  after.  We  probably  shall 
not  be  so  anxious  to  trace  every  animal  to  its  imported  ancestors  as  we  have 
been  in  the  past,  as  we  are  awaking  to  the  fact  that  we  have  improved  on  the 
original  stock  to  that  point  that  we  now  have  in  many  cases  better  stock  than 
that  from  which  it  descended,  if  not  better  than  the  stock  of  the  countries 
from  which  we  have  imported  in  the  past. 

By  this  process  of  breeding  from  the  best — from  such  as  are  profitable  for 
a  few  generations — we  can  increase  the  profit  to  a  surprising  degree. 

Dairy  calves  should  be  raised  on  skim  milk,  in  fact  I  think  all  calves  should 
be.  I  am  positive  we  will  secure  the  best  cows  from  calves  raised  on  skim 
milk.  It  will  require  more  care  and  better  judgment  than  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  run  with  their  dams.  The  calves  must  have  this  skim  jnilk  sweet — 
it  must  be  as  warm  as  the  mother's  milk  (or  100  degrees  Fahrenheit),  and 
they  must  not  be  fed  too  much.  There  are  many  calves  injured  by  being  fed 
too  much  skim  milk  when  one  is  not  fed  enough.  Most  of  us  understand  the 
necessity  for  the  young  calf  having  the  first  milk  from  its  mother.  The  calves 
cnn  be  worked  gradually  onto  the  skim  milk,  making  it  their  entire  food  by 
the  time  they  are  from  two  to  three  weeks  of  age.  Four  quarts  of  skim  milk 
twice  per  day  is  sufficient  for  the  first  month.  Use  flax  meal  to  take  the  place 
of  the  cream. 
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We  can  not  afford  to  keep  poor  milkers.  I  have  found  a  difference  between 
my  best  and  poorest  milkers  sufficient  to  pay  a  milker's  salary  when  be  milked 
15  cows.  Some  men  can  not  milk  well  if  they  try,  but  there  are  more  that  do 
not  try.  When  the  cows  have  fallen  off  in  their  milk  it  is  less  labor  to  milk 
them.     I  have  given  prizes  to  my  milkers  and  secured  very  good  results. 

We  can  not  afford  to  have  the  cows  unkindly  treated.  I  get  suspicious  of  a 
man  when  I  discover  that  the  cows  are  afraid  of  him.  Remember  that  a  cow 
is  hurt  or  frightened  when  she  kicks.  Not  one  cow  in  a  thousand  kicks  from 
ugliness  and  this  one  I  will  guarantee  has  had  the  ugliness  culivated  and  de- 
veloped in  her  by  some  ugly  attendant.  The  cow  is  not  to  blame.  I  think  a 
man  that  is  ugly  to  cows  should  be  compelled  to  fight  it  out  with  the  male  of 
the  bovine  family.  Let  him  vent  his  ugliness  on  something  of  his  own  sex 
that  is  or  soon  will  be  as  ugly  as  himself.  I  have  seen  cases  when  I  would 
really  enjoy  an  entertainment  of  this  kind.  The  result  of  rough  treatment  I 
can  not  better  illustrate  than  by  quoting  from  ''The  Dairy,"  published  in 
London,  England. 

The  cost  of  noise  in  the  dairy  can  be  figured  to  a  certainty;  and  the  man 
who  doubts  this  can  gain  some  valuable  information  by  making  a  few  experi- 
ments on  his  own  account.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  been  doing  this  ana  the 
result  is  decidedly  startling.  This  man  has  a  dairy  of  about  20  cows,  mostly 
Jerseys.  A  quiet  man  by  nature,  his  cows  were  accustomed  to  receive  only 
the  kindest  treatment.  A  few  years  ago  this  neighbor  bought  a  milk  tester 
for  u>e  in  his  dairy.  One  day  ne  directed  the  hired  man  to  shut  the  cows  in 
the  yard  and  to  let  the  dog  in  with  them.  The  hired  man  thought  his  em- 
ployer must  be  going  daft,  but  he  obeyed  instructions.  The  two  men  took 
sticks  in  their  hands  and  went  into  the  yard  with  the  cows  and  began  to 
shout;  the  dog  barked,  and  pandemonium  reigned  for  a  few  minutes,  although 
not  a  blow  was  struck  nor  a  cow  bitten.  The  herd  was  then  brought  into  the 
barn  and  milked. 

The  failing  off  in  yield  was  quite  noticeable,  but  the  test,  when  applied, 
showed  a  loss  of  40  per  cent  in  butter  fat  on  the  basis  of  the  week  previous. 
Think  of  that,  ye  men  who  shout,  kick,  thump  and  bang  your  cows,  and  per- 
mit the  hired  help  to  do  the  same.  Suppose  these  cows  gave  at  a  milking  300 
pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk  when  treatea  kindly.  The  loss  in  weight,  placed  a 
low  figure,  must  have  been  at  least  5  per  cent  of  15  pounds.  While  the  loss 
in  butter  fat,  40  per  cent,  would  bring  the  test  down  to  three  per  cent." 

Many  dairy  writers  advocate  feeding  a  grain  ration  when  cows  are  on  full 
feed  or  grass.  1  believe  this  would  pay  at  the  time  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  pay  to  feed  a  profitable  cow  in  this  way — one  that  we  wish  to  keep  in 
the  herd  for  the  double  reason  of  her  profitable  work,  and  for  her  offspring. 

A  cow  should  have  no  grain  feed  during  the  time  she  is  not  giving  milk,  or 
previous  to  parturition,  as  it  gets  her  system  in  a  condition  to  cause  milk 
fever.  Feed  her  all  she  wants  of  some  succulent  or  nutritious  coarse  food. 
A  plenty  of  grass  or  ensilage  is  the  best  food  at  this  time. 

Cow  stables  should  be  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted.  An  English  author- 
ity claims  that  cows  will  produce  50  cents  each  per  week  more  in  stables  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  63  degrees  than  when  kept  at  52  degrees.  Many  of  us 
Americans  will  not  believe  this  but  we  must  remember  that  a  cow  that  is  giv- 
ing milk  is  much  more  susceptible  to  cold  than  a  fat  steer.  Mv  belief  is  that 
we  can  use  artificial  heat  to  advantage  when  we  use  it  for  the  double  purpose 
of  securing  warmth  and  niding  ventilation.     I  think  here  is  a  field  for  our  ex- 

Eeriment  stations  to  work  in.    Who  knows  what  is  the  temperature  that  gives 
est  results  in  our  cow  stablest 

As  we  have  been  talking  of  our  mistakes,  we  have  been  looking  backwards. 
Now  let  us  change  front  and  look  forward,  trying  to  see  what  opportunities 
there  are  as  farmers  and  dairymen  to  do  a  more  intelligent  ana  profitable 
work.  This  will  be  largely  a  review  on  a  different  view  of  the  same  field.  I 
am  sure  we  have  great  opportunities  along  the  following  lines: 

Applying  the  individual  test  to  our  cows  and  weeding  out  the  unprofitable 
ones. 

More  intelligent  work  in  crop  growing. 
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Grow  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Some  have  done  this  and  more  can  do 
it.  I  tried  and  failed,  but  consider  my  failure  a  success  as  I  produced  9$ 
bushels  per  acre. 

Grow  more  clover.  Grow  it  for  hay,  for  pasture.  Grow  it  to  fertilize  our 
land  and  fit  it  to  produce  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Remember  that  Queen 
Clover  is  the  running  mate  of  King  Corn,  and  that  while  she  is  small  in 
growth  in  comparison  with  King  Corn,  she  produces  nearly  as  much  per  acre 
of  the  most  valuable  nutritive  element  (nitrogen)  as  King  Corn,  and  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  nitrogen  secured  in  the  crop,  and  what  she  has 
stored  in  the  soil  for  her  lord  and  master,  King  Corn.  I  am  sometimes  nearly 
persuaded  that  the  queen  is  of  more  service  to  us  than  the  king.  She  is  much 
under  estimated,  without  doubt. 

Study  the  feeding  problem— how  to  prepare  a  properly  balanced  ration. 

Send  to  University  of  Minnesota  for  their  bulletin  on  feeding  cows,  by  T. 
L.  Hoecker.     Address,  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Study  the  question  of  palatability  of  stock  food.    This  will  pay  you  well. 

Supply  pure  water.  Fence  the  stock  away  from  the  stagnant  and  impure 
water. 

Provide  a  plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air  for  the  stables.  If  you  have  no  sys- 
tem of  ventilation — put  in  one.    It  need  not  be  expensive. 

Demand  and  secure  a  high  grade  of  work  from  your  milkers.  Discharge  a 
man  that  persists  in  being  unkind  to  the  cows. 

Secure  a  pure  atmosphere  about  milk,  cream  and  butter. 

Establish  a  business-like  system  about  all  the  work. 

Feed  ensilage  after  milking. 

Don't  have  the  hog  pen  too  near  the  cows  as  its  aroma  at  times  is  alarming. 

Raise  the  heifer  calves  from  the  cows  that  produce  390  to  500  pounds  ©f 
butter  annually. 

Don't  forget  that  a  better  dairy  calf  can  be  grown  on  skim  milk  than  on 
whole  milk,  and  at  much  less  cost. 

Remember  that  the  greatest  cause  of  scours  in  young  calves  is  over- feeding, 
and  that  boiled  milk  will  check  it  if  taken  in  time. 

When  we  are  weeding  out  the  unprofitable  cows  let  us  do  the  same  to  the 
milkers. 

Remember,  it  pays  to  treat  a  cow  like  a  lady. 

Get  rid  of  the  cows  that  can  not  be  cured  of  kicking,  as  they  contaminate 
the  whole  stable,  both  cows  and  milkers. 
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APIARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Bee  Keeping. 

By  G.  H.  Schackmann,  Newton. 

Bee  keeping  in  Jasper  county  is  one  of  the  industries  that  has  been 
neglected  for  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years.  It  was  about  that  many  years 
ago  when  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  make  bee  keeping  profitable,  that 
we  changed  our  methods  of  keeping  and  caring  for  bees.  It  was  also  about 
that  time  that  the  patent  bee-hive  men  saw  a  grand  opening  for  their  busi- 
ness, and  from  that  time  until  the  present  the  county  has  been  canvassed  by 
men  selling  the  so-called  patent  bee- hives.  These  men  told  the  people  that  the 
old  bee  gum  was  a  failure  and  that  the  successful  way  of  keeping  bees  was 
to  put  them  in  a  patent  bee-hive.  Through  the  smooth  talk  of  these  un- 
scrupulous men  a  great  many  of  our  honorable  citizens  were  humbugged  out 
of  from  five  to  eight  dollars  for  a  single  hive,  which  proved  to  be  a  failure. 
By  such  means  the  interest  in  bee  keeping  met  with  a  material  and  almost  a 
fatal  set-back. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bee  that  we  can  drive  over  our  country  and  stop  at 
twenty-five  farm  houses  and  not  even  find  a  single  pound  of  honey.  There- 
are  thousands  of  pounds  of  honey  evaporated  throughout  the  county  annu- 
ally which  we  could  just  as  well  have  and  enjoy  its  luxuries  on  our  tables,  by 
using  the  proper  methods,  which  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  scientific  men  on 
apiculture.  In  proof  of  this  I  offer  a  report  of  our  own  experiments  made- 
last  year,  which  is  as  follows: 

On  March  I,  1898,  we  had  eleven  colonies  of  bees  in  the  Simplicity  hive, 
which  hive  and  bees  cost  us  $2.70  per  colony,  making  a  total  cost  of  $29.7(> 
invested  in  bees.  We  used  in  stimulating  them  before  the  honey  flow  began 
in  the  spring,  syrup  amounting  to  $3.35,  making  a  total  investment  of  $33.05. 

On  October  1,  1898,  we  had  thirteen  colonies  of  bees  at  $2.70  each,  making 
$35.10.  During  the  honey  season  we  harvested  from  these  colonies  44& 
pounds  of  saleable  honey,  worth  14  cents  per  pound,  making  $62.72,  a  total 
of  $97.82.  Deducting  our  spring  account,  or  first  investment  of  $33.05,  leaves 
us  with  a  net  profit  for  the  season  of  $64.77,  and  have  thirteen  colonies  clear 
to  begin  with  next  spring. 

Being  a  beginner  in  the  bee  business,  I  do  not  feel  competent  in  the  least 
of  doing  the  subject  justice  and  for  more  reliable  information  would  respect- 
fully refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  Vol.  2,  of  1897r 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  page  89;  also  Vol.  3,  of  1898,  by  J.  A.  Green,  page  299. 


Bee  Keeping. 


By  Thomas  J.  Stanley.  Fair  field  ,111. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— Iu  the  short  time  that  you 
would  care  to  listen  I  could  not  do  justice  to  the  whole  subject  that  has  been 
assigned  to  me,  and  will  confine  my  paper  to  that  part  of  it  appropriate  to- 
fall  and  winter  care  of  bees. 
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Preparations  for  winter  should  all  have  been  made  by  this  time,  but  if  there 
are  some  here  who  have  not  done  so  and  wish  to  adopt  some  of  my  sugges- 
tions, they  may  yet  do  so  by  watching  for  a  suitable  day,  of  which  you  had 
better  embrace  the  first,  for  they  will  be  few  from  now  on  and  far  between. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  a  note  of  this  fact,  that  the  pleasure  and  success 
.of  bee- keeping"  lies  in  a  wise  choice  of  suitable  weather  to  handle  them. 

Fall  work,  I  would  say,  commences  in  this  locality  about  the  middle  of 
September.  After  the  flowers  of  late  summer  have  yielded  up  their  sweets, 
(in  this  climate  and  locality  they  are  Spanish  Needle,  and  Farewell  to  Sum- 
mer, or  White  Blossom)  allow  plenty  of  time  for  your  bees  to  finish  up  and 
cap  over  as  much  as  possible  in  your  supers.  Then  choose  a  calm,  warm 
day;  the  mercury  should  not  be  below  70  degrees;  75  or  80  degrees  is  better; 
fire  up  your  smoker;  be  sure  it  is  burning  good  and  will  not  fail  you  right 
when  you  want  it  most,  for  if  it  does  the  consequences  may  be  pointed  and 
unpleasant.  You  should  also  wear  a  face  veil,  one  made  of  mosquito  bar 
with  a  draw  string  at  the  top  so  that  you  can  draw  it  up  snug  around  the 
crown  of  your  hat,  made  about  22  inches  long  so  as  to  hang  down  and  cover 
all  around  as  low  as  your  first  or  second  vest  button,  then  if  you  have  a  vest 
on  these  hard  times,  button  the  veil  right  in  with  the  top  button,  or  if  in 
your  shirt  sleeves,  reach  under  your  suspenders  and  draw  the  slack  out  of 
each  side  of  the  veil  under  them ,  and  you  are  tolerably  safe  on  such  a  day  as 
I  have  recommended  for  the  work. 

But  if  it  is  cool  and  windy  Mrs.  Bee  will  crawl  around  over  vou  at  will,  oc- 
casionally inserting  her  sting  when  she  gets  close  enough  to  the  skin;  she  is 
looking  for  a  warm  place.  1  have  had  a  good  handful  between  my  shoulders 
after  a  few  hours  work  on  such  a  day. 

But  after  all,  considering  the  number  of  bees,  they  did  not  sting  me  often; 
they  are  very  patient,  long  suffering  little  fellows;  perhaps  would  get  no 
more  than  one  or  two  stings  at  the  time,  but  you  never  know  when  you  are 
entirely  rid  of  them;  if  you  are  nervous  and  finicky  you  will  simply  feel  bees 
in  every  fold  of  your  garments.  I  have  had  them  sting  me  after  going  to 
bed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had  picked  myself  supposedly  clear  with 
the  help  of  my  better  half,  time  and  again.  This  is  also  the  experience  you 
have  if  you  try  to  work  with  your  bees  at  night,  which  should  never  be  done. 

You  have  now  your  smoker  and  veil  and  have  selected  a  comfortable  day; 
raise  your  lids  gently  as  possible,  blowing  in  a  little  smoke  as  you  do  so; 
continue  to  smoke  moderately  until  you  can  see  down  into  your  cap  or 
super;  wherever  there  are  two  or  three  finished  sections  mark  the  super  to 
take  it  off,  putting  the  lid  back  on,  until  you  have  gone  through  all  of  your 
cells,  or  rather,  looked  into  all  of  them.  You  should  previously  have  pre- 
pared your  supers  in  all  respects  as  for  a  honey  crop,  and  if  you  have  not 
enough  to  go  under  all  the  caps  you  have  marked  to  take  off  you  can  prob- 
ably get  enough  empties  off  your  colonies  that  did  not  get  into  the  caps,  to 
go  around;  raise  then  all  your  supers  that  you  have  marked  to  take  off  and 
put  the  empties  under  them;  let  them  sit  this  way  an  hour  or  so,  when  all 
loose  honey  stuck  between  frames,  etc.,  will  be  cleared  up,  making  the  fu- 
ture handling  of  it  a  much  nicer,  cleaner  job. 

You  are  now  ready  to  take  off,  which  should  be  begun  in  time  so  that  you 
will  get  through  along  in  the  evening  towards  time  for  your  bees  to  quit  fly- 
ing; so  manage  your  smoker  that  you  will  have  as  cool  a  smoke  as  may  be, 
and  be  careful  to  blow  no  coals  into  the  caps.  If  you  have  a  red  hot  smoker 
and  blow  indiscriminately  into  your  caps  containing  your  surplus  honey  it 
will  smell  of  smoke  ever  afterwards;  smoked  honey  is  pretty  common  and  is 
just  as  easy  distinguished  as  smoked  meat,  but  not  so  good,  and  then  it  is  an 
unmerited  punishment  to  the  bees,  probably  the  most  faithful  hands  you 
have  had  on  the  place,  always  ready  to  get  up  early  without  calling,  work  for 
you  all  the  time  and  board  themselves  while  doing  it. 

A  good  blast  or  two  after  raising  the  lid  will  suffice,  then  allow  a  little  in- 
terval to  give  bees  a  chance  to  clear  out,  then  a  few  more  blasts,  another  in- 
terval, and  so  on  for  a  few  minutes,  when  you  have  all  the  bees  out  that  you 
can  get  out  in  that  way,  the   empty  cap  that  you  have   placed  under  them 
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furnishing  them  a  ready  retreat;  at  any  rate  you  are  pretty  certain  that  the 
queen  has  gone  down.  Lift  off  your  cap  now  and  carry  it  to  a  foundation 
previously  arranged,  bee  tight  and  level,  level  because  you  may  want  to  pile 
up  pretty  high;  have  a  good  lid,  that  when  laid  on  will  make  your  pile  of 
supers  bee  tight  at  the  top,  this  to  prevent  robbers;  have  enough  piles  to 
hold  all  your  crop. 

By  the  time  you  are  through  taking  off,  most  of  the  bees  in  your  piles  of 
caps  will  have  made  their  escape,  except  robbers,  as  you  will  be  raising  the 
lid  every  time  you  add  a  cap.  Those  fellows  standing  around  your  piles  of 
caps,  ready  to  plunge  right  in  when  half  a  chance  offers,  and  bunched  at 
every  crack  whether  large  enough  to  admit  them  or  not,  are  robbers.  Bees 
are,  we  regret  to  say,  the  rankest  thieves  on  earth.  This  propensity  to  take 
everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  regardless  of  ownership,  gives  their 
keeper  his  most  worry  and  work  What  weeds  are  to  the  agriculturist,  rob- 
bers are  to  the  apiculturist.  It  is  a  pity  that  insects  so  useful  should  be  so 
dishonest,  yet,  their  usefulness  depends  upon  their  instinct.  It  causes  them 
to  visit  and  thereby  fertilize  our  fruits  and  flowers.  She  (for  the  workers  are 
all  females)  observes  the  showy  blossom  from  afar,  as  her  compound  eyes 
renders  her  powers  of  observation  tremendous,  causing  her  to  draw  near, 
when  the  odor  directs  her  unerringly  to  itself.  We  believe  that  odor  is  pro- 
duced by  nectar  in  the  flower  ;  some  fruits,  the  strawberry  for  example, 
seems  to  secrete  no  nectar,  therefore  has  but  little  odor,  and  pistilate  and 
staminate  plants  have  to  be  kept  near  each  other,  or  they  fail  to  be  fruitful. 
Bees  are  sometimes  blamed  for  eating  a  few  partially  decayed  and  over-ripe 
grapes,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  during  a  hot  dry  time  in  summer.  Bees  dam- 
age truit  only  in  a  secondary  way,  as  they  are  always  preceded  by  other  in- 
sects, or,  decay  ;  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  cut  into  anything. 
But  their  benefit  to  fruits  is  of  primary  importance  ;  no  insect  is  "in  it"  with 
bees  in  point  of  service  to  the  horticulturist.  Well  posted  fruit  growers  have 
no  h  ng  but  love  for  their  industrious  helpmeets,  and  do  not  begrudge  them 
to  small  a  share  of  a  crop  they  have  been  so  instrumental  in  producing, 
espeo  ally  as  yellow  jackets,  wasps,  etc.,  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  a  much 
larger  share,  without  rendering  any  return  whatever. 

But  we  will  return  to  our  piles  of  supers,  which  we  left  with  robbers  buz- 
zing around  them,  trying  to  get  at  the  sweets  within.  If  your  supers  are  well 
made  and  kept  tightened  up,  their  efforts  will  be  in  vain,  and  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  they  will  almost  have  quit  trying  ;  or  if  there  be  a  place 
where  they  are  squeezing  in,  it  will  be  so  apparent  that  you  can  smoke  them 
away  and  stuff  in  something  temporarily  to  stop  them. 

Occasionally  take  the  lids  off  your  honey  piles  and  let  what  bees  that  will, 
escape  ;  now  as  you  are  about  to  take  leave  of  your  apiary  for  the  winter, 
while  you  are  waiting  to  subdue  the  robbers  and  work  the  bees  out  of  vour 

Eiles  of  supers,  go  around  and  heft  your  colonies,  marking  all  that  you  think 
as  less  than  fifteen  pounds  of  honey  in  them,  add  weight  the  lids  down  se- 
cure with  a  brick  or  two,  of  those  that  you  judge  have  enough  stores  for  win- 
ter, seeing  to  it  that  no  bottoms  are  left  flat  on  the  ground  to  rot  all  the  win- 
ter, and  that  no  hives  are  tipsy  and  liable  to  blow  over,  and  that  none  are 
tipped  back  so  they  will  hold  water.  (By  the  way,  we  use  brick  for  marking 
our  colonies  when  they  are  working  in  the  apiary,  understanding  from  the 
way  they  are  laid  the  condition  of  all,  or  any  of  them.)  Snug  everything  up 
in  your  apiary,  and  do  not  leave  it  for  any  length  of  time  while  your  piles  of 
honey  remain  in  it. 

It  ought  to  be  getting  along  in  the  evening  now,  and  your  bees  about  com- 
pelled to  quit  flying  for  the  day.  You  can  now  remove  the  lids  from  your 
piles  of  honey,  longer  at  a  time,  and  a  little  later  carry  them  into  the  house 
almost  entirely  free  from  bees.  What  few  there  are  will  fly  against  the  win- 
dows, when  by  letting  them  down  a  little  from  the  top  they  will  make  their 
escape  ;  look  after  all  close  until  all  flying  ceases  for  the  day,  then  fix  your 
caps  all  away  tight  and  darken  the  room,  for  rest  assured  that  the  bees  will 
be  looking  for  them  in  the  morning. 

You  are  now  ready  to  take  vour  honey  out  of  supers,  clean  and  case  it  up, 
which  when  properly  assorted  will  leave  you  quite  a  lot  of  sections  only  par- 
tially filled.    Put  these  back  into  your  supers  as  you  would  prepare  them  for 
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surplus  honey  ;  carry  them  back  to  the  apiary  and  put  them  on  those  colonies 
marked  light ;  weight  the  lids  down  well  and  yonr  labors  in  the  apiary  are 
•over  for  the  winter  ;  unless,  perhaps,  you  want  to  be  extra  good  to  your  bees 
and  desire  winter  protection:  in  which  case,  if  you  can  do  it  without  disturb- 
ing them  too  much,  you  might  put  a  shock  of  fodder  over  them,  leaving  a 
place,  of  course,  for  them  to  fly  out  on  warm  days  ;  provided  now,  that  no 
pigs,  calves,  etc.,  are  allowed  to  nibble  at  the  fodder,  and  that  it  be  not  re- 
moved until  well  up  in  April.  We  think,  however,  that  in  this  climate  the 
extra  fuss  and  features  of  winter  protection  are  hardly  justified  by  the 
results. 

You  now  have  your  crop  and  are  ready  to  market  it.  Of  course  you  will 
keep  enough  for  yourself  and  family.  Do  not  crowd  the  balance  on  to  your 
grocer  too  fast ;  look  around  a  little.  If  you  have  good  clear  stock,  such  as 
Spanish  Needle  or  White  Clover,  it  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  warm,  dry  place. 
But  sell  your  White  Blossom  and  Honey  Dew  as  soon  as  you  can  reasonably 
do  so,  for  it  will  not  keep  so  well ;  the  Honey  Dew  will  be  apt  to  sour  and  run 
out  and  the  White  Blossom  will  granulate  and  be  hard  to  sell  in  that 
condition. 

We  will  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  you  are  a  careful  person  and  in  the  habit 
of  doing  everything  at  the  right  time,  and  wish  to  keep  bees,  you  can  do  so 
successfully.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  afraid  of  bees,  or  can 
scoop  them  up  in  your  hands.  Studying  up  on  the  subject  will  change  all  of 
youi  fear  to  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  Bees,  however,  make  no  particular 
acquaintances,  and  have  no  especial  favorites.  Every  man  who  treats  them 
a  certain  way  will  receive  certain  results  and  attention.  They  are  not  vicious. 
Their  hands  are  by  no  means  against  all  men.  That  idea  originated  probably 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  is  caused  by  their  relations  (like  a  good  many 
other  people's  troubles).  They  are  first  cousins  of  Joint  Snakes,  which  no 
doubt  accounts  for  man's  prejudice  toward  them. 

I  thank  you  for  your  considerate  attention. 
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Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  and  How  to  Deal  With  Them. 

By  Arthur  J.  Snyder,  Belvidere,  Illinois. 

Whatever  explanation  of  my  appearance  before  the  farmers  of  Boone 
county  and  their  friends  is  needed,  you  will  find  in  the  beginning,  of  my 
remarks. 

I  was  born  and  spent  my  boyhood  days  upon  the  farm  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
The  first  money  I  ever  earned  was  by  labor  upon  the  farm ;  the  money  which 
paid  my  expenses  through  school  was  earned  oy  teaching  farmer's  children ; 
some  of  my  happiest  days  were  passed  upon  the  farm  and  many  of  my  best 
friends  are  farmers  today.  I  love  the  farm  and  farm  life  and  my  heart  is  full 
of  gratitude  today  to  the  Divine  Providence  who  caused  my  early  days  to  be 
spent  far  away  from  any  city's  streets  and  the  influence  of  its  maddening 
throng. 

Although  it  is  true  that  dangers  surround  the  lives  of  both  country  and  city 
children,  to  live  under  open  sky,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  to 
gain  strength  there  and  to  learn  to  labor  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  any  honest 
toil  are  far  better  portions  of  education  for  our  youth  than  to  live  lives  of 
idleness,  to  see  and  know  and  try  all  the  wickedness  and  meet  the  more  num- 
erous temptations  which  abound  in  our  great  cities. 

Although  some  of  the  things  which  I  sav  to  you  may  seem  theoretical  and 
although  you  may  not  agree  with  one  of  my  propositions,  although  many  of 
you  could  no  doubt  give  me  practical  points  in  farming  and  although  I  may 
provoke  a  discussion,  many  of  whose  points  I  am  unable  to  answer  to  my 
own  satisfaction ;  I  am  freer  to  come  before  you  and  you  will  listen  more 
readily  because  of  my  interest  in  your  lives  and  because  there  is  hardly  a  line 
of  farm  work  at  which  I  have  not  tried  my  hand.  You  will  believe  me  the 
more  readily  because  after  having  lived  upon  the  farm  a  number  of  years  and 
then  having  lived  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  city  for  several  years,  I  come 
to  you  and  say  that  the  man  who  owns  a  small  farm  with  a  comfortable  house 
upon  it  and  the  necessary  implements  for  carrying  on  his  work,  is  the  most 
independent  man  and  ought  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  on  earth.  - 

One  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  age  is  how  to  keep  the  youth  of  our 
land  away  from  the  cities  and  help  them  to  be  contented  to  remain  upon  the 
farm  at  least  long:  enough  to  learn  the  great  secret  of  ability  and  inclination 
to  work.  There  is  an  open  door  to  other  work  for  every  young  man  or  wo- 
man who  is  healthy,  strong,  honest  and  willing  to  work  and  who  has  first 
shown  ability  to  work  on  the  farm. 

To  the  weak,  dishonest,  lazy  young  man  or  woman  the  city  offers  an  open 
door  to  the  grave  or  to  a  life  of  misery,  even  if  it  be  not  a  life  of  disgrace  or 
crime. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  making  of  farm  life  more  attractive 
and  profitable  and  in  the  use  of  brain  as  well  as  muscle  in  farm  "entertrises. 
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A  lesson  that  most  farmer's  should  learn  is  to  farm  less  land  and  farm  it 
the  better.  Here  as  in  every  line  of  business  it  is,  or  should  be,  not  how 
much,  but  how  well.  As  I  go  about  the  country  I  always  wonder  why  there 
are  so  many  houses  which  are  not  home-like  or  attractive,  why  there  are  so 
few  good  gardens,  such  poorly  kept  orchards,  and  seldom  beautiful  lawns. 

Every  man  who  owns  a  ten  acre  farm  could  have  a  neat  yard  and  house, 
an  orchard  which  would  produce  him  more  fruit  than  his  family  could  use, 
and  of  a  Quality  such  as  we  poor  town  people  know  nothing  about,  unless 
some  kind  farmer  friend  invites  us  to  his  home  and  permits  us  to  sample 
some  of  the  fine  fruit  from  his  own  orchard.  He  should  have  a  garden  which 
yields  two-thirds  of  all  that  his  family  needs  to  eat  and  a  little  library  of 
choice  books  to  beguile  the  long  winter  nights  and  tell  him  how  to  make  two 
bushels  of  corn  or  three  barrels  of  apples  grow  where  his  father  could  cause 
but  one  to  grow. 

Th«  world  moves  and  grows  better  every  day.  Are  you  as  farmers  con- 
tented to  let  the  dwellers  in  cities  take  advantage  of  all  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  knowledge  or  do  you  propose  to  share  in  all  the  good  things 
that  the  wise  men  of  the  ages  past  have  learned?  Why  is  it  that  in  every 
community  there  are  farmers  who  never  fail  to  make  some  money  each  year 
while  others  fail  just  as  regularly?  1  have  heard  people  say  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed that  they  are  lucky.  I  am  no  believer  in  luck  or  accident  but  a  strong 
believer  in  the  man  who  when  he  prays,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
is  ready  to  get  up  at  six  or  even  four  o'clock  to  go  out  and  hoe  potatoes  and 
thus  help  Providence  answer  his  prayer. 

I  claim  that  the  farmer  should  be  an  educated  man  and  see  no  reason  on 
earth  why  a  college  education  would  interfere  with  his  success  any  more  than 
with  that  of  a  school  teacher  or  a  bank  cashier.  A  certain  amount  of  muscle 
is  necessary  to  carry  on  farm  work  but  a  good  backing  of  common  sense  and 
some  education  will  produce  more  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  than  main 
strength  and  awkardness. 

It  is  just  in  this  connection  that  the  subject  I  am  to  discuss  bears  upon  the 
life  of  the  farmer.  Every  one  who  attempts  even  in  a  small  way  to  till  the 
soil  soon  learns  that  for  every  plant  that  grows  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
"bugs"  standing  on  guard  waiting  for  the  seed  to  sprout,  some  of  them  are  so 
voracious  that  they  don't  even  wait  for  the  seeds  to  sprout  but  crawl  into  the 
seeds  long  before  they  are  ripe  and  even  prevent  their  sprouting. 

Nearly  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union  so  thoroughly  appreciates  the 
injury  to  crops  by  insects  that  trained  entomologists  are  employed  by  the 
government  to  devote  all  their  time  to  inventing  means  of  checking  the  ravages 
of  these  insects. 

J.  A.  Lintner,  who  until  his  death  was  State  Entomologist  of  New  York, 
has  published  a  list  of  365  different  insects  which  feed  upon  the  apple  alone. 
Is  not  this  an  army  sufficient  to  demand  the  brains  as  well  as  the  muscle  of 
fruit  growers  in  order  to  check  their  damage  to  the  apple?  Fortunately  nat- 
ural means  of  holding  these  pests  in  bounds  exist,  or  long  ago  all  vegetation 
would  have  been  removed  from  the  earth.  Even  the  bugs  have  other  bugs  to 
bite  them,  and  so  fierce  is  the  conflict  between  them  that  it  is  only  when  man 
interferes,  or  something  out  of  the  usual  happens  to  greatly  disturb  the  bal- 
ance usually  maintained  by  nature,  that  any  one  becomes  so  numerous  that 
we  have  outbreaks  similar  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  Many  insects  abound 
whose  presence  is  unknown  to  any  one  except  the  entomologist  until  an  un- 
usual year,  some  change  in  the  usual  condition,  something  which  either  des- 
troys their  ordinary  food,  or  their  enemies,  and  in  a  day  as  it  were,  millions 
of  some  of  these  destructive  insects  begin  to  feed  upon  your  crops,  and  it  may 
be,  as  sometimes  in  Kansas,  that  every  green  thing  is  completely  stripped  of 
its  leaves  and  then  the  enemy,  as  suddenly  and  as  mysteriously  disappears, 
until  a  similar  cause  produces  it  in  similar  numbers. 

The  old  saying,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  is 
doubly  true  here  and  a  secret  which  many  farmers  have  failed  to  learn,  is 
that  one  of  the  be  ft  possible  ways  to  check  injurious  insects  is  to  keep  every- 
thing about  the  farm  in  "ship  shape"  and  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible. 
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Every  brush  pile  is  a  veritable  breeding  place  for  these  enemies  which  his 
carelessness  preserves  to  prey  upon  his  crops.  Every  untrimmed  tree  bears 
suckers  which  sap  the  nourishment  that  should  go  to  the  production  of  fruit 
and  upon  many  of  these  useless  branches  winter  the  insects,  whicn  next 
spring  will  lay  the  thousands  of  eggs  to  produce  the  caterpillars  which  devour 
his  fruit  trees.  The  refuse  of  his  wood  pile  shelters  the  bugs,  which  the  fol- 
lowing summer  devour  his  squashes.  Some  stagnant,  useless  pool,  which 
should  have  been  drained  and  cultivated,  breeds  the  mosquitoes  which  worry 
his  stock  and  carry  the  poison  of  malarial  diseases  to  increase  his  doctor's 
bill.  The  neglected  refuse  about  the  barn  is  the  favorite  breeding  place  of 
flies  and  also  of  the  beetles  which  continue  their  existence  the  following  sum- 
mer at  the  expense  of  his  vegetables. 

Neatness  about  the  farm  not  only  makes  life  there  more  enjoyable  but  it 
places  potatoes  and  apples  in  the  cellar  and  adds  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
farmer's  income. 

Many  insects  and  fungous  growths  never  begin  their  attacks  until  the  trees 
or  plants  are  beginning  to  die  from  some  other  cause,  but  hasten  the  death 
of  sickly  trees  and  then  spread  to  others,  yet  dead  trees  are  often  permitted 
to  stand  year  after  year  in  the  orchard  to  decay,  or  the  farmer  simply  piles 
the  brush  and  leaves  it  until  the  insect  life  which  it  contains  has  developed  in 
myriads  and  passed  on  to  attack  living  trees. 

A  single  illustration  will  answer  my  purpose.  A  few  years  ago  the  fruit 
bark  beetle  began  to  be  talked  of  in  Illinois.  Many  orchards  were  examined 
but  in  no  healthy  tree  could  evidence  of  its  presence  be  found.  Many  trees 
with  a  single  dead  limb  were  found  badly  infested.  I  myself  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  trees  as  full  of  the  tunnels  of.  this  insect  as  though  a  charge  of  bird 
shot  had  been  fired  into  the  limb  at  short  range.  Wise  farmers  began  at  once 
to  clear  up  all  the  rubbish  and  cut  away  the  dead  limbs  from  every  tree  and 
soon  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  signs  of  the  pest  in  well  cared  for  orchards. 

The  careless,  slovenly  farmer  who  permits  the  weeds  to  go  to  seed  in  his 
fence  corners  and  hedge  rows,  who  takes  no  care  of  his  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
but  permits  his  farm  to  become  the  breeding  place  for  all  the  insect  pests 
which  prey  upon  his  neighbor's  crops  after  eating  up  his  own,  is  just  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  farm  community  in  which  he  lives  as  the  criminal  in  the  streets 
of  a  city,  in  fact  he  is  criminally  careless  and  there  should  be  laws  passed  by 
our  legislature  to  punish  the  careless  fruit  grower  or  crop-raiser  whose  negli- 
gence is  yearly  destroying  the  results  of  the  labor  of  those  who  live  near  him. 

Permit  an  illustration  from  the   letter  of  one  of  the   most  successful  fruit 

f rowers  of  Southern  Illinois:  "To  get  the  best  success  in  spraying  it  must 
e  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  apple  growers  in  a  neighborhood.  If  only 
one  man  sprays  he  must  fight  not  only  the  insects  that  breed  in  his  own 
orchard,  but  also  those  that  come  from  his  neighbor's  orchard.     I  find  that  I 

fet  the  best  apples  from  the   center  of  the  orchard,  the  outside  rows  always 
eing  worse  affected  with  insects  than  the  trees  in  the  center  of  the  orchard." 

Why  not  after  paying  the  salary  of  a  State  Entomologist,  take  his  advice 
and  urge  upon  our  law  makers  the  enactment  of  laws  to  protect  the  careful 
farmer?    Some  of  our  states  have  such  laws,  why  not  Illinois? 

I  believe  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  no  recent  insect  enemy 
has  done  so  extensive  and  serious  injury  as  the  San  Josee  scale,  and  that  its 
introduction  into  most  of  our  eastern  and  central  states  was  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  a  few  New  Jersey  nursery  men.  An  ignorant  man  introduced  into 
Massachusetts  the  gypsy  moth,  an  enemy  which  has  cost  that  state  thousands 
of  dollars  and  whose  extermination,  unless  large  appropriations  are  soon  made, 
will  be  impossible.  Even  the  World's  Fair  of  Chicago,  with  its  stored  ex- 
hibits of  grains  and  seeds  from  foreign  countries,  brought  us  several  insect 
enemies  which  are  doing  serious  damage  to  stored  grain,  flour,  etc.,  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  now. 

These  general  remarks  have  been  too  far  drawn  out  already.  I  realize  that 
I  am  but  calling  to  your  minds  things  which  you  all  know.    If,  however,  I 
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have  caused  you  to  think  seriously  results  will  follow,  for  some  of  you  will 
think  out  means  to  better  your  condition.  The  main  aim  of'  this  paper  is  to 
discuss  the  two  general  classes  of  insects,  injurious  and  beneficial. 

A  few  facts  concerning  insects  may  not  be  amiss.  If  there  are  365  injurious 
insects  which  feed  upon  the  apple  alone,  you  may  form  some  vague  idea  of 
the  vast  number  of  insects  which  exist.  Some  have  estimated  the  entire 
number  of  species  in  the  millions  and  no  doubt  there  are  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand found  in  America.  Yet  were  I  to  ask  the  ordinary  individual  who  has 
given  no  special  thought  to  the  matter,  how  many  insects  he  knows,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  he  would  say  fifty  at  the  most. 

The  reason  we  know  so  little  about  insects  is  that  they  seem  so  insignificant 
and  many  of  them  really  are  so  small.  Then  again  Nature  has  provided  the 
insects  with  a  wonderful  means  of  escaping  observation.  Many  of  them  are 
so  colored  that  when  at  work  on  their  chosen  food  only  the  sharpest  eyes  can 
see  them,  and  again  thousands  are  so  small  that  a  powerful  microscope  is 
necessary  to  see  them  at  all.  Here  as  elsewhere,  size  does  not  count,  for 
some  of  the  most  destructive  and  some  of  the  most  beneficial  are  the  smallest. 

Every  one  should  know  that  insects  during  their  lives  pass  through  remark- 
able changes.  All  of  them  pass  through  some  changes  and  most  of  them 
through  four  completely  different  forms. 

First  there  is  the  egg  which  usually  produces  some  kind  of  a  worm,  cater- 
pillar or  grub.  This  is  the  form  with  which  farmers  are  most  familiar  and  is 
the  stage  of  their  life  during  which  most  of  them  eat  most,  hence  are  most 
destructive.  After  this  stage  is  completed  most  insects  enter  a  resting  stage. 
Some  times  this  stage  is  passed  in  a  cocoon  in  the  ground,  some  times  at- 
tached to  the  twigs  or  a  tree,  and  some,  times  in  or  on  the  body  of  an  entirely 
different  insect.  During  this  stage  the  insect  does  no  damage,  but  while  in 
this  stage  is  often  easily  destroyed.  From  this  sleeping  stage  comes  what  is 
known  as  the  perfect  insect  whose  main  object  in  life  is  to  produce  its  kind — 
deposit  its  eggs  and  die.  Often  the  perfect  insect  takes  no  food  and  lives  but 
a  few  days.  Often  too,  the  farmer  sees  these  perfect  insects  but  does  not 
know  that  one  insect  frequently  lays  hundreds  of  eggs  from  which,  in  a  short 
time,  come  the  worms  or  caterpillars  which  destroy  his  crops.  If  he  read  he 
would  know  this  and  by  killing  the  insect  in  this  state  prevent  its  laying  the 
eggs  which  are  to  do  so  much  injury. 

A  common  illustration  will  serve  to  make  plain: 

Probably  not  one,  at  least  not  many  of  my  hearsrs  know  the  moth  which 
produces  the  worm  in  the  apple.  It  is  a  tiny  little  insect,  almost  clear  black, 
with  a  golden  spot  on  the  hind  wings,  and  when  it  stretches  out  to  its  fullest 
extent  is  less  than  three- fourths  of  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  this  moth  is  to  feed  all  drop  apples,  cores 
and  rotten  apples  to  hogs  or  in  some  way  destroy  the  worm  which  is  to  pro- 
duce it.  Tins  tiny  moth  comes  from  our  cellars  and  apple  bins  and  from 
places  where  it  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  the  sleeping  state  and  is 
ready  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  the  apples  at  blossoming  time,  and  the  worm 
which  comes  from  these  eggs  is  just  as  ready  to  bore  its  way  into  the  apple 
unless  checked  by  spraying.  You  know  the  rest;  how  the  apples  are  one- 
sided and  fall  before  their  time,  often  ripening  prematurely  and  failing  to  the 
ground,  where,  unless  destroyed  in  some  way  the  worms  enter  the  sleeping 
state  and  later  on  produce  other  moths  to  lay  eggs  upon  other  apples. 

Would  it  ndt  check  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  the  coddling  moth  as  it  is 
called,  if  all  farmers  were  to  keep  their  cellars  clean,  leavo  no  rotting  apples 
there  unnecessarily,  pick  up  fallen  fruit  and  feed  it  to  hogs  or  occasionally 
pasture  hogs  in  the  orchard?  It  would  certainly  help,  but  the  enemy  is  too 
numerous  to  be  exterminated  that  way,  and  spraying  produces  the  best  re- 
sults. 

To  quote  again  from  a  successful  fruit  grower:  "For  coddling  moth  I 
spray  three  times,  the  first  as  soon  as  the  bloom  drops,  followed  in  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  by  the  second,  and  this  followed  by  the  third  in  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  1  use  London  purple  in  preference  to  Paris  green,  as  it  is 
.easier  to  keep  in  solution.    I  use  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  pound  to  the  barrel, 
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probably  a  less  amount  would  do  as  well,  just  enough  to  color  the  water.  In 
mixing  the  poison  I  mix  just  enough  for  a  barrel  at  a  time;  put  the  poison  in 
a  vessel  with  just  enough  water  to  make  a  paste,  and  when  the  paste  is  made 
<empty  it  in  the  barrel  of  water  and  stir  well.  If  a  hard  rain  follows  the  spray- 
ing it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  orchard  again.9'  I  quote  from  this 
man  because  I  have  seen  him  gathering  and  barrelling  good  apples  and  sell- 
ing them  at  a  good  price  when  none  of  his  neighbors  nave  any  to  pick. 

Spraying  when  the  blossoms  have  fallen,  however,  will  not  affect  the  canker 
worm,  a  pest  which  sometimes  makes  an  orchard  appear  as  though  a  fire  had 
swept  over  it.  To  reach  this  enemy  one  must  spray  as  soon  as  the  leaf  buds 
-appear,  for  the  worms  feed  upon  the  opening  buds  and  war  against  them 
must  be  begun  early. 

The  New  York  State  Entomologist  names  seventeen  enemies  known  to  prey 
upon  the  apple  previous  to  blossoming  time  and  all  of  which  may  be  reached 
by  spraying  as  well  as  the  plum  curcullio. 

Everyone  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  potato  bug,  Colorado  potato  bug,  as 
it  is  often  called.  Paris  green  is  the  best  remedy,  but  farmers  sometimes 
forget  that  these  beetles  have  wines  and  that  the  dose  of  poison  must  often 
be  repeated.  The  females  lay  many  eggs  and  it  is  but  a  few  days  until  a  new 
•crop  of  bugs  will  be  eating  the  potato  leaves. 

One  of  the  best  friends  of  the  farmer  is  the  rose  breasted  Grossbeak.  a  bird 
easily  known  by  its  rose-colored  throat  and  the  black  and  white  banded  ap- 
pearance of  its  wings  when  it  flies,  also  by  its  beautiful  song.  This  bird  is 
•especially  fond  of  potato  bugs  and  will  even  come  into  the  gardens  about 
town  for  them,  yet  for  his  pains  he  has  been  accused  of  stripping  the  leaves 
in  pure  wantonness. 

Insects  which  suck  their  food  from  the  leaves  or  seams  of  plants  are  not 
usually  affected  by  spraying.  Among  these  are  the  squash  bug  and  the 
chinch  bug. 

For  the  former  the  best  means  of  protection  is  constant  watchfulness,  the 
destruction  of  the  old  bugs  wherever  found  and  especially  in  the  refuse  about 
wood  piles  where  they  winter  and  are  ready  when  spring  comes  to  place  a 
multitude  of  eggs  on  the  tender  squash  leaves  and  from  which  will  soon  tum- 
ble a  multitude  of  little  bugs,  which  are  surely  born  hungry,  for  they  at  once 
-attack  the  tender  leaves  and  stems  and  suck  all  the  nourishment  that  should 
go  to  the  production  of  squashes.  The  vines  must  be  searched  and  the  bugs 
removed;  traps  may  be  made  by  placing  shingles  and  large  leaves  about  the 
vines;  the  bugs  will,  many  of  them,  go  under  these  traps  at  night  and  may  then 
be  killed  in  the  morning.  When  the  stems  are  seriously  attacked  a  mixture  of 
salt  and  ashes  rubbed  about  the  stems  where  they  enter  the  ground  will 
sometimes  check  their  injury.  If  the  soil  is  rich  the  plants  will  often  outgrow 
the  attacks  of  the  squash  bugs.  Wood  piles  and  other  refuse  heaps  where 
these  may  hide  should  be  raked  together  in  the  spring  and  all  worthless  ma- 
terial burned  so  that  the  wintering  females  will  be  destroyed. 

Burning  grassy  tracts  of  land  after  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  have 
aroused  the  sleeping  chinch  bugs,  will  destroy  many  of  the  bups,  and  at  the 
same  time  kill  the  wintering  forms  of  many  other  insects  which  pass  that 
season  on  the  stalks  or  about  the  upper  roots  of  grasses. 

If  squash  bugs  are  known  to  winter  in  piles  of  wood  that  stand  over  from 
year  to  year,  they  may  be  killed  by  placing  a  large  canvass  or  tarpaulin  over 
the  wood  and  then  placing  beneath  this  a  bowl  containing  carbon  bisulphide. 
This  evaporates  quickly  and  the  fumes  are  deadly  to  all  insect  life  within  its 
reach.  The  fumes,  like  those  of  gasoline,  are  explosive,  and  care  should  be 
used  not  to  bring  near  it  a  lighted  cigar  or  pipe  or  other  source  of  fire. 

Insects  which  bore  in  the  trunks  or  stems  of  plants  and  trees  are  hardest  to 
reach.  Three  general  methods  of  reaching  them  may  be  worthy  of  mention. 
First,  to  smear  the  trunks  of  young  trees  with  some  material  which  will  drive 
them  away,  or  to  wrap  them  with  paper,  wood  veneering,  or  cloth  to  prevent 
their  attacks. 
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The  second  method  is  to  paint  or  wash  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  some- 
thing that  will  ft  ill  them. 

Third,  to  probe  their  burrows  with  a  wire  and  kill  the  larvae. 

As  to  the  great  outbreaks  of  certain  insects  there  seems  little  that  can  be 
done  after  the  insects  arrive.  The  chinch  bug  is  seldom  destructive  to  other- 
crops  since  farmers  ceased  to  raise  wheat.  What  seems  to  me  the  best 
method  of  preventing  ravages  of  cut  worms  and  wire  worms  is  to  plant  some 
crop  that  is  not  like  grass  in  its  nature  before  attempting  to  raise  corn.  Grass, 
oats  and  corn  are  much  alike  in  their  growth,  ana  insects  feeding  upon  one 
would  likely  attack  the  others.  Cut  worms  may  be  abundant  in  the  crop  of 
grass  and  not  seem  to  injure  it,  yet  when  corn  is  planted  the  stalks  are  so 
much  more  scattering  that  the  worms  of  one  brood  coming  out  all  at  one  time 
are  able  to  cut  it  all  down.  If  clover  or  some  other  crop  unlike  corn  were 
tried  after  the  grass  or  oats  it  is  likely  that  the  worms  would  die  or  seek  other 
feeding  grounds.  Every  rule,  however,  seems  to  fail  sometimes,  and  no 
doubt  the  varying  seasons  have  much  to  do  with  insect  life. 

The  last  class  of  injurious  insects  which  the  time  will  permit  me  to  mention 
includes  those  which  attack  stored  grain,  flour  and  feed. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States  government  mentions  seventeen  of 
these  insects.    Of  this  number  five  are  moths  and  the  remainder  larvae  of, 
or  mature  beetles. 

Two  practical  methods  for  their  destruction  are  known.    The  first  is  pre- 
ventive, t.  e.,  bins  where  grain  is  stored  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
kept  so.    Insects  of  this  nature  frequently  hide  in  cracks  and  corners  of  bins 
and  so  lie  in  wait  for  the  new  grain.    When  the  grain  is  placed  in  these  bins 
the  insects  rapidly  increase  and  may  destroy  it  completely  unless  checked. 
When  the  gram  is  found  to  be  infested  a  sure  remedy  if  the  bins  are  reason- 
ably tight  is  the  use  of  bisulphide-     Place  a  canvas  over  each  bin,  supporting- 
it  above  the  grain  by  sticks,  and  beneath  it  place  saucers  or  bowls  containing- 
the  carbon  bisulphide.    The  gas  formed  by  evaporation  of  the  volatile  bisul- 
phide is  heavy  and  will  penetrate  to  all  parts  of  the   bin  and  contents,  and 
will  kill  all  insect  life  without  injuring  the  grain  for  seed  or  food.      The  cau- 
tion which  must  ever  be  remembered  is  that  this  gas  is  explosive  and  lighted 
cigars  or  pipes  must  not  be  brought  near  the  bins   which  are  being  treated. 
The  bisulphide  is  usually  evaporated  in  vessels  containing  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  pound  each,  and  is  applied  in  tight  bins  at  the  rate  ora  pound  to  a  pound 
and  half  to  a  ton   of  grain.    For  smaller  quantities   an  ounce  to  every  100* 
pounds  of  infested  matter. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  retails  at  20  to  30  cents  per  pound,  but  wholesale  in 
50  pound  cans  may  be  obtained  at  10  cents  a  pound.  A  grade  known  as 
"fuma  bisulphide,77  for  sale  at  the  latter  rate,  is  said  to  be  the  best  for  the 
purpose. 

Beneficial  insects  may  be  included  in  three  classes: 

1.  Those  which  directly  aid  the  farmer,  as  the  bee,  by  producing  honey, 
and  the  bumble-bee  and  many  others  by  carrying  pollen  to  fertilize  plants 
which  are  not  selMertilizing. 

2.  Those  which  prey  upon  injurious  insects,  either  eating  them  themselves 
or  storing  them  up  as  food  for  their  young. 

3.  Those  which  are  parasilio,  •'.  c,  feed  upon  living  bodies  of  other  injur- 
ious insects  and  eventually  kill  them. 

Considerable  study  has  been  given  to  the  effect  of  spraying  upon  bees.  No 
doubt  when  the  spraying  is  done  during  blossoming  time  some  bees  are  killed 
by  the  poison,  but  I  believe  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  permitting 
the  fruit  grower  to  spray  his  trees  when  necessary.  As  to  the  bumble- bee 
and  other  pollen  carriers,  I  simply  urge  that  they  be  not  thoughtlessly  de- 
stroyed or  considered  as  entirely  useless. 

Little  can  be  done  to  increase  the  number  of  beneficial  insects  which  prey 
upon  the  injurious.  A  few  attempts  followed  by  partial  success  have  been 
made  by  entomologists  to  introduce  insects  from  other  countries  where  they 
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are  known  to  destroy  a  certain  pest.  The  most  noted  attempt  in  this  line  was 
the  introduction  of  an  insect  into  California  to  feed  upon  the  orange  scale. 
Probably  the  most  beneficial  common  insects  are  the  wasps,  spiders  and  lady 
birds. 

Parasitic  insects  abound  in  great  numbers  and  are  of  all  sizes  and  kinds. 
Many  of  them  resemble  tiny  gnats  and  are  so  small  that  we  seldom  or  never 
see  them.  Yet  as  an  instance  of  their  work  I  will  mention  that  I  have  seldom 
attempted  to  raise  the  larvae  or  secure  butterflies  from  the  chrysalids  of  the 
-common  garbage  butterfly  without  securing  instead  of  the  butterflies  a  host 
of  tiny  fly-like  parasites. 

I  do  not  know  an  injurious  insect  that  is  not  attacked  by  at  least  several  of 
these  tiny  enemies.  The  very  fact  that  many  of  them  are  so  small  enables 
them  to  attack  their  host  as,  as  it  is  called,  without  its  having  any  means  of 
preventing  the  attack. 

1  frequently  find  the  green  tomato  worm  with  a  colony  of  cocoons  upon  its 
back,  numbering  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  or  more,  from  each  of  which  is 
almost  sure  to  issue  a  tiny  parasite  to  attack  other  tomato  worms.  No  one 
except  the  student  of  insects  can  form  any  idea  of  the  immense  number  of 
these  insect  friends  or  the  value  of  their  attacks  upon  our  enemies. 

Some  beneficial  insects  resemble  wasps  so  closely  and  pretend  to  be  able  to 
sting  so  viciously  that  even  the  experts  are  sometimes  deceived.  Some  of 
these  wasp  like  creatures  are  provided  with  long  ovipositors  and  possess  an 
unerrin?  instinct  which  enables  them  to  use  it  in  placing  their  eggs  at  the 
bottom  of  tunnels  made  by  borers,  or  even  beneath  the  skins  of  the  borers 
themselves.  Along  at  least  one  street  of  Belvidere  are  a  number  of  maple 
trees  which  are  badly  infested  by  borers.  Last  autumn  on  nearly  every 
bright  day  on  which  I  passed  these  trees  J  found  one  or  more  of  these 
ichneumon  flies,  as  they  are  called,  probing  the  holes  made  by  the  borers 
and  depositing  their  eggs. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  injurious  insects  without  speaking  01 
their  worst  enemies  and  making  a  plea  for  the  birds.  There  is  hardly  a  bird 
which  comes  to  our  orchards  or  gardens  that  is  not  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
because  of  the  many  insects  it  destroys.  Farmers  should  consider  the  birds 
their  best  friends  and  encourage  them  to  live  and  nest  in  their  orchards.  The 
tent  caterpillar  and  similar  woody  or  hairy  larvae  are  let  alone  by  most  birds, 
but  the  cuckoo  is  especially  fond  of  them  and  eats  them  by  the  hundred. 
Several  times  last  summer  I  found  a  cuckoo  feeding  upon  a  colony  of  these 
worms  which  were  stripping  the  foliage  of  a  fine  walnut  tree. 

Toads  and  bats  are  also  fond  of  insects  and  should  be  encouraged  to  live 
about  the  orchard  and  garden.  The  bat-  is  said*  to  be  especially  fond  of  the 
coddling  moth.  Dragon  flies  or  "Devil's  Darning  Needles,"  as  they  are 
called,  live  in  their  early  stages  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  pools,  but  the 
adult  insects  feed  upon  mosquitos  and  other  insects.  One  day  while  collect- 
ing insects  I  started:  from  the  weeds  a  moth  which  1  wished  to  add  to  my  col- 
lection, but  before  1  could  capture  it  with  my  net  a  dragon  fly  swooped  down 
like  a  hawk  and  bore  the  prize  away. 

In  concluding  my  rambling  remarks  permit  me  to  sum  up  four  points: 

1.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  deal  with  injurious  insects  is  to  destroy  their 
biding  places  by  keeping  the  farm  and  orchard  neat  and  clean,  and  by  de- 
stroying all  rubbish  ana  burning  waste  grass  tracts.  Prevention  is  better 
and  surer  than  cure. 

2.  The  farmer  should  spend  some  of  his  time  reading  the  reports  of  the  State 
and  United  States  Entomologists,  and  in  learning  what  insects  are  injurious 
and  how  to  deal  with  them.  Many  such  reports  may  be  had  for  the  asking 
from  Springfield  or  Washington.  Uncle  Sam  will  even  pay  the  postage  on 
most  of  them.  v 

3.  The  farmer  should  study  the  condition  of  his  farm,  rotate  crops,  and 
not  only  rotate  but  know  the  nature  of  the  crops  so  well  and  the  enemies  of 
each,  and  how  to  pit  one  against  the  other  that  he  may  outwit  these  enemies 
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and  destroy  them.  He  should  not  only  attempt  the  remedies  advised  by  en- 
tomologists, bat  note  the  results-  and  publish  tnem  so  that  others  may  profit 
*>v  his  success. 

At  He  should  know  something  of  the  beneficial  insects  and  do  all  that  may 
be  done  to  aid  them  in  destroying  the  injurious.  He  should  encourage  the 
presence  of  the  bird ;  in  fact,  take  advantage  of  inventions  or  anything  else 
that  tends  to  make  his  harvests  more  sure,  and  by  uniting  brain  and  muscle 
in  his  efforts,  live  the  ideal  life  which  is  possible  to  every  farmer  and  make 
farm  life  so  profitable  that  the  boys  will  cease  to  wish  to  leave  the  farm  for 
the  uncertain  city. 


Horticulture  on  the  Farm. 

By  C.   W.   Fangenroth.  Ed  wards  vi lie. 

The  subject,  " Horticulture  on' the  Farm,"  being  assigned  to  me  has  always- 
been  the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  work  on  the  farm  to  me,  and  is  of 
very  great  importance  and  worthy  the  consideration  of  every  farmer  of  this 
county,  or  of  this  great  and  productive  State  of  Illinois.  And,  as  I  have  lived 
more  than  fifty-five  years  on  the  same  farm,  planted  my  first  orchard  when  six- 
teen years  old,  and  now,  at  nearly  three  score  years  and  ten,  lam  more  en- 
thusiastic, and  willing  to  plant  now  of  the  new  and  better  varieties  of  fruit 
than  when  1  planted  my  first  orchard,  and  enjoyed  the  first  fruits  of  my  own 
planting.  In  what  I  here  present  to  you  on  the  subject,  it  is  of  my  experience 
and  practice  of  today,  and  the  desire  that  I  may  be  able  to  induce  others  to 
dlant  and  to  enjoy  one  of  the  Creator's  greatest  blessings — the  using  and  eat- 
ing the  luscious  and  health-giving  fruits  of  so  many  varieties. 

Aud,  no  doubt,  many  of  you  have  noted  and  observed  how  enticing  and  el- 
evating the  work  becomes  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  horticulture  in  its 
various  features,  and  how  they  keep  on  planting,  yes,  many  of  the  leading 
orchardists  having  planted  more  than  one  thousand  acres  in  fruit,  and  still 
planting  of  newer  and  better  varieties,  while  the  majority  of  farmers  have  not 
fruit  enough  for  their  own  family,  for  which  there  is  no  logical  excuse  in  not 
{(rowing  tnem.  For  you  must  know  that,  in  the  last  decade  more  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits  have  been  originated  by  hybridizing  than  ever  before  attempted; 
and  work  still  goes  on,  so  that  in  time  fruits  for  all  soils  and  localities  may  be 
found,  and  can  be  planted  with  profit  for  home  use,  if  not  for  market.  And, 
for  the  home  use  of  fruits  especially,  I  wish  to  speak  first,  for  the  free  and 
plentiful  use  of  fruits  in  the  family  has  the  tendency,  and  in  a  great  measure, 
will  prevent  other  injurious  taste  for  tobacco,  beer  or  fermented  drinks  to  be 
acquired;  such,  at  least,  is  my  observation  in  my  own  family,  and  many 
others  that  I  am  acquainted  with;  furthermore,  you  will  not  find  many  drunk- 
ards among  our  horticulturists.  I  have  also  observed  that  our  stock  on  the 
farm  is  much  benefited  by  the  feeding  of  apples,  peaches  and  pears,  and  also 

Flenty  of  roots,  and  the  last  season  when  our  peaches  were  dropping  so  badly 
fed  wagon  loads  of  them  to  my  hogs  with  good  results. 

Now,  then,  when  it  comes  to  our  eating  and  drinking.  We  try  to  supply 
the  natural  wants  for  the  development  of  our  bodies,  and  to  a  large  degree 
our  mental  growth,  also.  But  if  the  body's  need  and  food  is  not  nourishing  or 
insufficient  in  amount,  men  will  try  to  make  up  the  same  by  stimulants,  and 
while  their  effects  last  they  seem  to  do  well;  but,  after  the  effects  are,  in  the 
long  run,  debilitating,  ana,  if  persisted  in,  require  more  and  larger  portions, 
which;  at  last,  have  a  demoralizing  tendency  that  will  lower  the  human  beings, 
to  animal  and  brutish  creatures;  not  fit  to  associate  with,  and  the  poor- 
houses,  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  filled  with  them.  The  poverty  and 
misery  such  lives  produce  is  a  disgrace  to  our  present  day  civilization.  And 
I  am  sorry  and  regret  to  say  and  state  here  that  a  great  many  of  our  boys- 
and  young  men  on  the  farm  go  to  town  to  smoke,  drink,  and  often  gamble, 
and  as  they  say  have  a  good  time  that  will  end  in  the  loss  of  character  to 
themselves  and  sorrow  to  their  parents ;  and  the  evil  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease; but  had  their  taste  been  cultivated  to  eat  good  fruits  and  plenty  of 
them  at  home,  their  bodies  would  have  been   better  developed,  and  the  mind 
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led  in  a  more  useful  direction,  especially  if  those  fruits  had  been  planted  and 
grown  by  them,  for  we  all  know  that  children,  when  they  see  the  good  re- 
sults of  their  work,  they  are  stimulated  to  greater  exertion  and  become  more 
interested  in  their  home.  In  my  own  experience  with  my  boys  I  solved  the 
problem,  "How  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,"  and  the  way  of  my  success 
may  aid  others  to  do  the  same.  When  they  had  done  with  their  schooling1 
they  wanted  to  leave  the  farm  and  find  other  employment,  thinking  of  having 
more  congenial  associations,  pleasures  and  more  profits.  But  I  found  in  look- 
ing over  my  orchard,  vineyard  and  small  fruits  that  they  were  not  up  to  date 
and  proposed  and  determined  to  weed  out,  grub  up  and  plant  newer  and 
better  varieties  of  fruit,  and  today  both  are  satisfied  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and 
they  and  the  rest  of  my  family  have  been  eating  the  choicest  fruit  our  soil 
can  produce,  as  the  best  belongs  to  us  first,  and  they  take  a  greater  interest 
in  farming  and  fruit  growing  than  many  young  men  do  now  days  on  the 
farm  as  the  town  has  no  attractions  for  them.  And  I  hope  that  many  more 
farmers  may  be  induced  to  try  the  above  plan  and  give  the  boys  another 
chance.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  will  give  my  views  why  horticul- 
ture should  be  more  general  on  the  farm. 

First,  as  to  its  need.  No  one  who  travels  over  the  country  in  any  direction 
can  not  help  but  see  that  the  old  orchards  of  former  years7  planting  are  soon 
passing  away,  or  the  old  varieties  become  unprofitable  ana  therefore  neg- 
lected; the  result,  we  find  so  many  farmers  homes  without  fruit  for  the  family. 
Another  important  feature  to  be  observed,  that  the  farm  looks  incomplete, 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  orchard  would  be  made  a  windbreak  and  pro- 
tection to  the  home,  if  planted  on  the  north  or  west  of  the  house,  having  had 
the  benefit  of  such  a  protection  for  my  own  house  and  barn  these  many  years, 
besides  an  evergreen  hedge  on  the  north  and  west  more  than  thirty  feet  high, 
has  modified  the  wintery  blast  several  degrees  of  late  years,  which  I  enjoy 
very  much  as  I  get  older,  as  it  adds  much  more  to  the  looks  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  home  compared  with  the  money  and  labor  expended  when  planted. 

Second,  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  As  with  many  other  undertakings 
you  must  have  a  plan  and  foundation  to  work  by  or  build  upon,  and  horticul- 
ture is  no  exception,  and  many  farmers  fail  for  not  starting  right.  There  is 
one  point  especially  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  and  impress  upon  your 
mind  if  I  can,  it  is,  that  who  of  you  owns  one  acre  or  thousand  acres  of  land 
your  deed  gives  you  the  right  to  all  the  air  above  it,  and  to  the  center  of  the 
earth  if  you  have  a  mind  to  go  so  deep,  and  many  farmers  plow  and  plant  as 
though  tney  have  only  the  right  to  use  four  to  six  inches  of  the  surface;  the 
rest  below  is  only  dead  capital  to  them.  Now,  my  own  and  others  growing 
fruit  with  success,  know  today  that  you  must  work  your  ground  deep  and 
thorough  for  the  orchard,  vineyard  and  small  fruits  of  every  kind.  I  will 
here  give  my  own  way  of  preparing  the  ground  for  vineyard  and  small  fruit. 
I  use  three  different  plows  to  do  this,  and  for  each  a  good  team  and  plowman. 
The  first  a  twelve-inch  turning  plow,  the  second  a  trench  plow,  set  from  the 
land  to  run  in  the  same  furrow,  and  the  third  a  subsoil  plow,  which  only  lifts 
and  loosens  the  subsoil,  like  a  mole  running  under  the  ground.  All  combined 
stirs  the  ground  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  dpep,  in  which  all  kinds  of  berry 
plants  will  grow  if  properly  planted  and  cultivated,  and  if  a  crop  of  green 
clover,  rye,  crimson  clover  or  cow  peas  are  first  grown  and  plowed  under 
while  in  olossom,  the  ground  would  be  supplied  with  the  best  of  fertilizers 
for  both  plants  and  fruit  for  many  years  to  come.  Now  for  the  orchard  of 
one  acre  and  up  to  five,  I  would  not  plant  a  tree  without  the  ground  being 
trench  plowed  at  least.  That  is,  use  a  three  horse  plow,  cutting  fourteen  to 
sixteen  inch  furrow,  and  followed  with  a  twelve-inch,  two-horse  plow,  both 
to  run  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches  or  more,  and  be  sure  to  have  a  large 
growth  of  green  manure  to  plow  under.  You  will  then  supply  your  ground 
with  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  which  the  clovers  and  peas  mostly  receive 
from  the  air,  and  seed  of  which  can  all  be  sown  in  the  spring.  In  a  good 
season  they  will  make  good  growth  to  be  plowed  under  in  early  fall,  which 
will  put  the  ground  in  fine  condition  for  fall  or  especially  spring  planting.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  those  who  want  to  plant  on  a  larger  scale,  by 
the  tens  and  hundreds  of  acres,  (for  I  am  opposed  to  all  monopolies,  even  in 
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horticulture),  bow  to  prepare  their  ground,  but  would  rather  see  every  farm- 
er's family  and  table  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  fruit  first,  and  be  success- 
ful when  they  plant. 

Third.  Planting.  The  distance  apart  depends  on  the  varieties  planted. 
Apples,  not  less  than  twenty-eight  feet;  pears  and  peaches,  twenty  feet; 
plums,  sixteen  feet;  apricots  and  quinces,  twelve  feet,  1  find  best  suited  to 
my  timber  soil.  Now,  if  you  have  your  ground  prepared  as  above,  you  can 
plant  your  berries  among  your  apple,  pear,  and  peach  trees  for  a  number  of 
years  as  I  have  been  doing  with  good  results,  as  the  berries  come  into  bear- 
ing early  and  will  pay  for  the  cultivation  of  the  trees.  Now,  a  few  remarks 
as  to  pruning  trees  for  planting.  In  former  years  it  was  thought  best  to  save 
all  the  roots  possible  and  leave  them  long,  and  the  holes  dug  for  them  were 
many  limes  too  small  and  the  trees  made  slow  growth.  Now  of  late  years 
the  roots  are  cut  but  two  to  four  inches  lpn£,  and  the  tree  is  cut  off  within 
two  and  three  feet  from  the  ground  after  it  is  planted,  which  I  call  the  plant- 
ing of  sticks,  for  that  is  all  that  is  left  of  your  trees.  The  advantage  largely 
owing  to  the  many  fiber  roots  starting  from  the  shorter  roots,  and  roots  hav- 
ing no  limbs  at  che  top  to  support  wi  1  push  out  in  every  direction,  and  the 
stick  is  not  swayed  back  and  forth  by  the  wind,  will  draw  its  nourishment 
more  freely,  ana  new  buds  will  start  and  form  a  new  and  better  top  to  the 
young  tree,  needing  less  pruning  in  the  future.  The  cultivation  of  the  young 
trees  after  planting  will,  in  a  measure,  determine  how  many  the  planter  will 
lose  the  first  year.  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  a  six  tine  fork  for 
digging  around  young  trees;  you  can  use  other  tools  with  horse  power,  but 
unless  they  are  handled  with  care  many  trees  are  bruised,  which  often 
shortens  their  life  and  profit.  And  now  a  few  directions  for  pruning,  which 
only  amounts  to  the  shortening  in  of  the  limbs  every  year,  as  the  trees  will 
jrrow  very  fast  and  thrifty.  With  the  proper  care  taken  of  them  they  will  be- 
come a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit,  and  will  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm  if 
they  once  become  interested  in  horticulture.  For  who,  of  us  older  boys  on 
the  farm,  will  not  remember  the  many  treats  and  surprises  we  enjoyed  when 
the  trees  and  fruits  we  planted  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago  bore  good  fruit,  and 
what  disappointments  we  also  had  to  bear  when  fruit  turned  out  a  poor  seed- 
ling instead  of  a  pippen,  a  Georgia  peach  or  sweet  seckle  pear.  But  many  of 
us  kept  on  planting,  and  will  leave  something  better  than  we  found  when  we 
started  upon  our  life's  work  on  the  farm,  with  many  more  hardships  and  trials 
which  we  encountered,  and  the  work  we  had  to  do  in  opening  up  our  farms 
and  making  a  home  for  our  family;  and  may  those  who  come  after  us  to  fol- 
low our  example  and  be  induced  to  plant,  as  others  have  done  before  them. 
And  now  in  conclusion,  I  must  speak  a  few  words  for  the  planting  of  shade 
and  ornamental  trees;  for  no  one  who  can  sit  under  his  own  vines  and  shade 
trees  but  will  admit  that  the  pleasure  and  comfort  enjoyed  sitting  in  the  shade 
and  taking  his  needed  rest  when  the  thermometer  climbs  to  the  nineties,  but 
the  cooling  breezes  fan  his  heated  brow.  That  the  time  and  labor  spent  in 
planting  those  trees  abundantly  pay  him  in  casting  their  protection  over  him 
and  his  family;  and  if  the  farmer  will  plant  a  few  evergreens  and  flowering 
shrubs  on  his  grassy  lawn,  around  his  dooryard,  his  good  wife  and  daughters 
(if  he  has  them),  help  to  start  some  flower  beds  also;  the  farm  and  its  home 
life  will  have  some  attraction  and  pleasure  for  them  which  money  can  not 
buy.  And,  furthermore,  their  daily  labor  will  be  made  more  easy  to  bear, 
and  the  refining  influence  of  flowers  is  not  to  be  overlooked  and  valued  lightly 
in  the  making  of  a  home  on  the  farm.  And  no  doubt  but  many  boys  and 
girls  too,  would  have  remained  on  the  farm  had  their  environments  and  life 
been  more  congenial  to  their  wants  and  aspirations. 
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Tree  Fruits  on  the  Farm. 

By  L.  R.  Bryant, 

At  the  Omaha  Exposition,  Illinois  made  a  fine  show  of  fruit,  under  the 
•direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 
Near  the  close,  this  committee  issued  a  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  little  book- 
let, in  which  it  set  forth  some  of  the  claims  of  Illinois  as  a  fruit  growing 
state.  The  claim  was  not  only  made  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  located  in 
Illinois,  but  that  some  of  the  early  pioneers  of  horticulture  had  seen  the 
stump  of  the  tree,  from  which  Eve  plucked  the  apple  which  made  so  much 
trouble  in  the  world.  However  this  may  be,  we  can  all  grow  orchard  fruits 
if  we  will,  and  therefore  in  treating  on  the  subject  of  ^ree  Fruits  on  the 
Farm/'  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  extended  argument  why  a  farmer  should 
have  an  orchard,  for  I  think  it  is  a  self -evident  fact  that  if  he  desires  to  live 
with  reasonable  comfort,  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  has  a 
•decent  regard  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  his  family,  he  will  surely  want 
-an  orchard. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  and  a  good  institute  worker,  used  to  tell  a  story 
some  years  ago,  when  he  thought  I  was  getting  a  little  too  "fresh7'  on  horti- 
cultural matters.  The  story  runs  something  like  this :  One  time  when  visiting  in 
Minnesota,  he  was  out  riding  over  the  farm  with  the  owner,  and  the  latter  re- 
marked, pointing,  there  is  my  apple  orchard.  My  friend  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated:,  but  saw  no  trees,  or  anything  that  looked  like  an  Illinois  orchard,  and 
said  as  much.  Oh,  well,  the  gentleman  replied,  I  plant  this  field  to  such  crops 
as  I  think  advisable,  and  the  proceeds  I  use  to  buy  my  fruit  with,  and  so  I 
call  this  my  orchard.  This  may  be  a  very  good  plan  for  Minnesota,  but  I 
•don't  think  it  is  for  the  average-  Illinois  farmer.  Now  please  remember 
that  I  shall  not  talk  about  commercial  fruit  growing,  but  merely  about  trees 
for  the  ordinary  farmer  who  wants  fruit  ,f or  his  own  use,  but  expects  to  make 
his  money  out  of  something  else;  neither  do  I  claim  to  know  all  about  this 
subject  I  am  talking  on,  and  I  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  I  do  not  learn 
something  of  value  from  you,  before  we  are  through  discussing  this  subject. 

It  is  hard  to  give  any  arbitrary  size  for  a  farmer's  orchard,  or  to  dictate 
what  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  but  I  will  submit  a  plan  which  is  elastic,  and  may 
be  varied  to  suit  individual  needs.  For  our  purposes  at  the  present  time,  1 
will  assume  that  eighty  trees  will  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  sized  farm. 
Of  these  forty-eight  will  be  apple,  six  pear  and  eight  each,  peach,  plum  and 
cherry.  The  apple  to  be  planted  in  six  rows  of  eight  trees  each,  30x30  feet, 
and  Ine  other  trees  to  be  in  two  rows  of  fifteen  trees  each,  15x20  feet  apart. 
As  you  will  see,  by  this  plan,  the  size  of  the  orchard  may  be  varied  to  suit 
circumstances,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  plat  of  ground.  The  apple  may  be 
planted  in  five  rows  of  ten  trees  each,  or  more  rows  may  be  added,  or  more 
rows  of  plum,  cherry,  etc.  Here  let  me  say  that  I  advise  planting  grapes, 
currant,  raspberries,  etc.,  in  rows  right  alongside  of,  not  in,  the  orchard,  and 
it  will  be  found  much  more  convenient  to  cultivate,  spray  and  care  for  them, 
than  if  in  a  separate  plat.  Now  comes  the  question,  where  shall  we  locate 
the  orchard.  I  car.  answer  this  very  quickly,  just  as  you  should  your  kitchen 
garden,  just  as  close  and  as  convenient  to  the  house  as  possible.  When  along 
in  harvest  time,  your  wife  wants  some  of  those  Duchess  apples  to  make  a  pie, 
or  a  little  apple  sauce,  some  Sweet  Junes  to  bake,  or  Whitneys  to  make  into 
jelly,  how  much  better  to  have  them  where  she  can  send  the  children,  or  run 
out  after  them  herself,  without  going  half  way  across  the  farm,  perhaps 
through  the  weeds  and  wet  grass.  Then  again,  if  you  can,  plant  your  orch- 
ard so  one  corner  of  it  can  communicate  with  the  chicken  yard,  the  reason 
for  this  I  will  give  later.  Of  course  an  orchard  should  not  be  planted  in  a 
pond  hole  or  in  the  front  door  yard,  preferably  plant  on  a  northern  slope  and 
on  the  timber  or  clayey  soil,  rather  than  the  rich  prairie,  but  at  any  rate  have 
it  convenient  and  where  it  can  be  cultivated  and  sprayed.  In  these  days  of 
insect  and  fungus  pests,  to  have  best  results,  we  must  not  plant  fruit  trees 
promiscously,  but  in  an  orchard,  where  they  will  be  accessible  for  cultivation 
And  spraying. 
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The  location  fixed,  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  staking  out  the  orch- 
ard are  next  in  order.  Commencing  at  one  side,  set  stakes  at  each  end  of 
where  you  want  the  first  row.  Then  taking  your  best  plow,  strike  out  two 
deep  furrows  right  in  line  with  these  stakes,  turn  around  and  throw  the  dirt 
back  again,  making  a  back  furrow  where  the  rows  of  trees  will  come,  plow- 
ing half  way  to  the  next  stakes.  Repeat  this  operation  at  each  row,  and  you 
will  then  have  your  land  laid  off  into  lands,  and  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in 
the  centers,  where  the  ground  is  pulverized  deeply  and  where  it  can  not  be 
stirred  deeply  again  as  long  as  the  trees  remain.  Now  fit  the  ground  as  you 
would  for  a  good  crop  of  corn  and  with  the  same  tools.  To  lay  off  the  ground 
for  planting,  prepare  stakes,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  corn  stalks  will 
do,  stretch  a  line  for  each  row  and  then  run  a  wheelbarrow  along  it.  or  make 
a  mark  in  some  way  that  you  can  easily  see.  After  the  rows  are  all  marked 
one  way,  stretch  a  line  across  the  rows,  at  right  angles,  getting  the  angle  as 
a  carpenter  would  in  layiDg  out  the  foundation  of  a  building,  and  from  the 
line  so  established,  measure  off  the  two  outside  rows  setting  a  stake  where 
each  tree  is  to  come,  on  the  line  previously  made.  The  stakes  in  the  inter- 
mediate rows  can  now  be  set  by  sighting  or  by  stretching  a  line  across.  In 
digging  holes  a  replace  should  be  used  to  ensure  getting  the  tree  in  line  and 
at  the  right  depth.  This  is  a  board  six  inches  wide  with  a  hole  near  each  end 
and  a  notch  cut  out  on  one  side  equidistant  between  the  end  holes  and  in  a 
line  with  them.  To  use  this  replace,  lay  it  on  the  ground  with  one  of  the 
stakes  in  the  center  notch,  place  other  stakes  in  the  end  holes,  remove  the 
board  and  dig  the  hole  with  the  original  stake  as  the  center.  Make  the  hole 
of  good  size  and  depth  and  when  ready  to  plant  the  tree  replace  the  board  on 
the  end  stakes  and  put  the  tree  in  the  center  notch,  the  tree  will  then  "line 
up7'  and  with  a  little  care  to  preserve  the  general  level  of  the  ground  where 
the  stakes  are  put,  the  board  is  a  guide  to  the  depth  of  planting  the  tree 
should  be  one  or  two  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  to  allow 
for  the  settling  of  the  ground.  Spread  out  the  roots,  naturally  trimming  off 
all  bruised  ones,  and  work  the  fine  earth  among  the  roots  and  press  firmly. 
Fill  the  holes  two- thirds  full,  and  then  pour  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  allow  it 
to  settle  awhile  before  filling  up,  mound  up  the  trees  a  little  having  two 
inches  of  fine  loose  earth  on  top.  Lean  the  trees  a  little  to  the  southwest 
when  planting. 

As  to  varieties,  take  the  list  recommended  by  the  Northern  Illinois  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  its  meeting  at  Galva,  last  month,  as  a  basis,  modifying  it 
to  suit  your  particular  needs  and  location,  always  favoring  such  varieties  as 
have  done  well  for  ycu  and  your  neighbors  under  similar  conditions.  But 
never,  no  never,  unless  you  are  an  amateur,  and  have  a  fondness  for  the  work, 
indulge  in  new,  nigh  priced  and  untried  varieties.  We  have  in  this  State, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  twelve  or  fifteen  Ex- 
periment Stations,  in  which  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  new  varieties  of 
fruits  which  are  constantly  being  tested  and  reported  on  by  experienced  men. 
Once  in  a  while  one  is  found  of  superior  merit,  but  many  of  them  will  event- 
ually be  thrown  out  as  inferior  to  the  old  varieties  or  not  enough  better  to 
increase  the  list.  Cultivate  the  orchard  in  corn,  potatoes  or  garden  crops  as 
long  as  this  is  practicable,  (manuring  when  the  trees  come  into  bearing  or 
show  signs  of  short  growth,)  after  wnich  cultivate  shallow  with  disk,  barrow 
and  other  similar  tools;  keeping  the  ground  in  a  loose,  light  condition;  this 
may  be  varied  by  sowing  clover,  cow  peas,  etc.,  but  never  crop  with  small 
grain  or  allow  the  orchard  to  run  to  blue  grass. 

Pruning  is  important  if  done  right,  but  unless  the  operator  has  some  idea 
what  he  is  pruning  for,  and  what  effect  he  expects  to  produce,  it  had  better 
be  neglected,  and  as  to  this  thing  of  allowing  some  traveling  tree-pruner,  of 
whom  you  know  nothing,  to  come  in  and  hack  at  your  trees,  don't  do  it  if 
you  value  your  orchard.  In  training  your  trees  when  small  (and  this  is  the 
time  to  shape  trees  as  well  as  some  other  things,)  aim  to  have  one  central 
leader  with  side  branches  coming  out  at  intervals,  avoiding  all  sharp  forks, 
and  do  not  allow  several  main  side  branches  to  come  out  exactly  the  same 
height,  as  the  tree  is  more  apt  to  split  down  or  basins  may  form  to  hold  the 
water  and  cause  the  tree  to  decay  there.  Keep  the  center  of  the  tree  thinned 
out  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  enter,  but  do  not  trim  the  main  limbs  up 
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to  poles  with  only  a  tuft  of  twigs  on  the  ends.  If  the  rule  is  adopted  of  keep- 
ing the  inside  of  the  tree,  so  that  a  boy  can  climb  around  in  the  center, 
readily  it  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  Avoid  cutting  off  large  limbs  as 
much  as  possible,  but  when  it  is  necessary,  paint  the  wound  with  mineral 
paint. 

The  newly  planted  orchard  will  require  care  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
borers  in  summer  and  mice  and  rabbits  in  the  winter.  A  wash  of  soft  soap, 
or  a  whitewash  to  which  glue  to  make  it  stick  and  sulphur  and  carbolic  acid 
make  it  offensive,  applied  in  June  and  November,  will  aid  in  keeping  off  these 
pests,  but  watch  must  be  kept  on  the  borers  and  any  which  are  found,  dug 
out  with  the  knife.  All  grass  and  weeds  which  make  harbor  for  the  mice 
should  be  carefully  kept  away  from  the  trees.  A  broad  hill  of  corn  planted  on 
the  south  side  of  the  tree  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  will  be  a  protection 
from  the  hot  suns  of  the  summer  and  the  stalks  can  be  cut  and  tied  around 
the  tree  in  the  fall  for  a  winter  protection. 

The  main  difficulty  in  growing  pears  is  their  tendency  to  blight,  and  there 
is  no  known  certain  remedy.  Avoid  stimulating  the  growth  too  much  by  ap- 
plying manure,  and  if  necessary  stop  cultivation  and  seed  down  to  grass  for 
a  time. 

Peaches  and  plums  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  farmer's  orchard,  even  if 
a  crop  is  not  obtained  every  year.  Plant  the  plums  in  the  corner  of  the 
orchard  near  the  chicken  yard,  if  you  can  so  arrange  it,  and  the  peaches  next 
to  them,  then  when  they  begin  to  bear,  fence  off  this  part  of  the  orchard  with 
chicken  fence  and  give  your  chickens  the  run  of  it  from  the  time  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  set  until  it  ripens.  This  will  often  do  much  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  circulio.  Do  not  let  this  care  interfere  with  the  other  necessary  atten- 
tions. 

Spraying  an  orchard,  if  properly  and  systematically  done,  will  pay,  but 
many  have  very  vague  ideas  as  to  what  spraying  is  expected  to  accomplish, 
and  unless  it  is  done  at  the  right  time  and  with  the  right  material,  little  good 
will  be  done.  The  time  allowed  for  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  a  fulldis- 
cussion  of  this  subject,  but  I  will  endeavor  to   touch  on  a  few  of  the  main 

Eoints.  We  spray  witn  solutions  containing  arsenites,  either  paris  green  or 
iondon  purple,  to  destroy  insects  that  eat  the  leaves  or  fruit,  as  canker 
worms  which  eat  the  leaves  of  apple  trees,  and  the  larvae  of  the  coddling 
moth.  The  coddling  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  the  caylx  of  the  apple,  and  as  soon 
as  the  egg  hatches  the  worm  begins  to  bore  into  the  apple.  The  first  spray- 
ing for  the  apple  worm  should  be  as  soon  as  the  apple  begins  to  form,  and 
the  second  within  eight  or  ten  days  after,  and  it  is  of  little  value  applied  after 
the  apple  gets  heavy  enough  to  hang  down.  Spraying  at  the  proper  time  for 
the  apple  worm  will  take  care  of  the  canker  worm,  too.  • 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture,  composed  of  lime  and  blue  vitriol  in  solution  is 
used  to  prevent  the  scab  on  leaf  and  fruit  in  the  apple,  and  the  rot  and  other 
fungus  diseases  in  peaches  and  plums,  and  in  practice,  is  now  generally  corn- 
combined  with  the  arsenites,  so  that  both  applications  are  made  at  the  same 
time.  A  force  pump  is  used  to  apply  the  solution,  which  should  be  done 
with  considerable  force,  through  a  special  nozzle,  which  will  separate  the 
liquid  into  a  fine  spray.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  formulas,  etc.,  now,  as 
these  may  readily  be  found  in  various  publications,  but  I  will  try  to  answer 
any  questions  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 

And  now,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  say  this  to  ail  farmers,  that  while  you  can 
grow  orchard  fruits  here  successfully,  you  will  readily  see  that  I  do  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  plant  an  orchard  unless  they  are  willing  to  take  care  of  it  in 
a  proper  manner.  My  advice  to  all  is  this,  if  you  plant  trees,  care  for  them; 
if  you  can't  care  for  them  don't  plant  them. 
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Does  It  Pay  Farmer's  to  Raise  What  Fruit  They  May  Want  for 

Their  Own  Use. 

By  C.  B.  Powell,  Sterling,  HL 

The  subject  under  discussion  today  is,  "Does  it  pay  farmers  to  raise  what 
fruits  they  may  want  for  their  use.,r  It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  at  this 
time,  when  people  are  using  more  fruits  than  were  ever  before  used  to  prove 
that  it  would  pay  for  them  to  raise  all  they  want.  It  is  like  proving  a  self- 
-evident faet,  or  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  any  two 
points. 

In  the  first  place  the  farmer  wants  to  get  an  education  in  that  line  so  as  to 
know  what  to  set  out  and  how  to  set  it;  otherwise  it  will  not  pay  so  well. 

Every  farmer  should  take  at  least  one,  if  not  two  papers  devoted  to  their 
interests.  In  those  papers  he  will  find  more  or  less  instructions  on  that  sub- 
ject.   It  pays  at  least  in  three  ways. 

1.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

2.  In  the  pleasure  it  gives  in  their  cultivation. 

3.  In  a  money  point  of  view. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  I  think  the  doctors  all  agree  that  since  the  peo- 
ple have  commenced  using  so  much  fruit  that  they  are  healthier  and  longer 
lived  than  before.  The  acids  of  the  fruits  acting  upon  the  more  solid  victuals 
causing  a  better  assimilation  and  a  better  digestion  and  consequently  we  have 
the  pleasure  and  luxury  of  using  the  different  fruits  with  better  health. 

When  a  man  has  an  interest,  (and  all  should  have,  where  they  have  been 
properly  educated)  to  see  the  necessity  for  raising  fruits  he  will  take  great 
pleasure  in  setting  out  and  cultivating  the  same.  They  will  take  the  same  in- 
terest in  watching  the  growth  of  the  plants,  their  blossoming  and  fruiting,  if 
not  more,  than  he  takes  in  his  growing  crops.  It  also  pays  in  a  money  way. 
People  generally  are  very  fond  of  fruits,  I  would  use  them  at  every  meal  if  I 
had  them.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  but  a  few  farmers  raise  all  the  fruit 
they  want  and  in  fact  some  raise  no  small  fruits  at  all.  I  will  make  the  as- 
sertion that  if  farmers  raised  all  the  fruits  that  they  would  consume  if  they 
had  a  plenty  that  it  would  take  double  the  amount  of  fruit  that  is  now  con- 
sumed. They  make  the  assertion,  or  some  of  them,  that  they  could  put  the 
same  amount  of  land  into  something  else  and  buy  the  same  amount  of  fruit. 
But  do  theyf  Most  of  the  farmers  depend  upon  tneir  groceryman  for  a  sup- 
ply when  they  come  to  town,  possibly  once  or  twice  a  week.  This  is  not  a 
supposeable  case  because  being  in  the  fruit  business  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  A 
great  number  of  farmers  buy  at  my  place  by  the  case  and  otherwise,  and  a 
great  many  more  buy  where  they  trade  in  town.  Where  a  farmer  does  not 
raise  his  own  fruits  and  has  to  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket  every  time  he  gets 
any,  you  may  suppose  he  won't  use  them  three  times  a  day,  seven  days  in  a 
week;  and  another  thing,  those  that  use  their  own  fruits  will  not  have  to  use 
any  fruits  that  are  stale,  and  fruits  that  are  stale  are  not  as  healthy  as  those 
that  are  used  fresh,  in  fact  might  be  quite  injurious  to  health.  Farmers  may 
say  that  they  have  so  much  to  do  on  their  farms  that  they  can't  get  time  to 
tend  to  them.  Now  I  don't  believe  it.  There  is  not  a  farmer  that  does  not 
spend  more  time  than  enough  to  raise  ten  times  as  much  as  he  wanted.  Most 
every  farmer  spends  half  a  day  on  Saturday  iu  town.  Let  him  put  in  two 
hours  of  the  afternoon  tending  to  fruits  and  it  will  be  done. 

Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  No  more  trouble  in  raising  fruits 
than  in  raising  crops.  It  takes  but  a  few  plants  of  any  variety  and  the  cost  is 
small..  The  farmers  of  Whiteside  are  better  situated  in  regard  to  getting 
plants  of  the  different  varieties  of  small  fruits  than  most  ot  the  counties  of 
the  State,  as  there  are  so  many  small  fruit  farms  around  Sterling  and  Rock 
Falls,  where  they  can  get  the  plants  necessary  to  set  their  plantations  and 
also  the  varieties  that  do  the  best  in  this  vicinity. 

I  will  also  warn  them  at  this  time  that  if  they  purchese  of  the  tree  agent 
they  will  pay  dear  enough  for  their  plants,  and  then  the  plants  may  not  be 
what  they  want  for  this  vicinity.    Every  advice  that  I  can  give  the  farmer  to 
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save  him  money  is  in  line  in  this  discussion.  It  will  take  bat  a  few  apple r 
cherry  and  plum  trees  to  raise  all  the  farmer  wants  in  this  line.  I  have  made 
the  calculations  that  it  will  not  take  over  one- sixth  of  an  acre  to  raise  all  the 
fruits  that  an  average  family  will  use  in  a  year.  That  is  they  can  use  them 
fresh  three  times  a  day  and  also  can  and  preserve  all  they  may  want  of  the 
different  varieties  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  To  buy  that  amount  at  last 
year's  rate,  which  was  very  low,  it  would  amount  to  $30,  which  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  $180  per  acre,  and  if  that  is  not  good  pay  in  money  value  I  don't 
know  what  is.  Most  of  farmers  have  children  in  their  families  and  children 
are  universally  fond  of  fruits,  and  fruits  being  so  conducive  to  good  health  if 
taken  in  proper  quantities,  we  should  raise  them  on  their  account  if  for  noth- 
ing else.  It  would  be  expected  that  there  would  be  more  fruits  used  on  the 
farm  per  capita  than  in  cities,  but  I  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
use  double  the  amount  of  fruits  that  the  people  of  the  country  do. 

The  small  fruits  will  be  the  strawberry,  the  raspberry,  the  currants  and 
gooseberries,  and  also  the  blackberry.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
strawberry,  to  the  end  of  the  blackberry,  pickings  will  cover  ten  or  eleven 
weeks  when  you  can  haye  berries  fresh  from  the  vines.  Four  to  five  square 
rods  will  be  enough  of  each  variety.  Select  a  good  place  and  make  it  rich 
with  manure  and  then  set  out  your  vines  in  rows  at  least  four  rods  long, 
leaving  a  space  between  the  strawberries  of  four  feet.  Between  the  rasp- 
berries, currants  and  gooseberries  six  feet  and  the  blackberries  ought  to  be 
eight  feet  between  the  rows.  If  you  have  not  a  twelve  tooth  Planet  Junior 
cultivator  and  pulverizer,  use  a  five  tooth  cultivator,  which  most  of  farmers 
already  have,  and  cultivate  with  that  often  enough  to  keep  all  weeds  down 
between  the  rows  and  use  the  hoe  for  the  rest,  and  all  the  sprouts  that  come 
up  between  the  blackberries  and  red  raspberries  treat  the  same  as  weeds,  cut 
them  out.  Some  farmers,  I  think,  are  deterred  from  setting  out  small  fruits 
because  they  imagine  they  will  have  to  get  a  set  of  tools  especially  for  that 
purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  varieties  to  set  out  I  will  state  that  I  would  advise  farmers 
not  to  listen  much  to  the  different  agents  lauding  up  their  different  fruits  as 
being  the  best  in  the  world.  Get  some  varieties  of  the  good  old  sort  and  let 
others  try  the  novelties. 

If  the  audience  wishes  I  will  mention  what  I  would  set  out: 

Strawberries — Splendid,  Warfield,  Crescent  and  Seeding. 

Raspberries — Conrath,  Kansas  and  Gregg. 

Blackberries— -Snyder. 

Currants — Victoria  and  LaVersalex. 

Gooseberries — Downing. 


Flowers. 

By  Mrs.  J,  M.  Clark,  Sparta.  111. 

Mr.  President: 

We  have  heard  various  topics  discussed  pertaining  to  the  best  ways  of.  mak- 
ing our  farms  useful  and  profitable.  But  let  us  turn  aside  for  a  few  moments 
from  all  these  different  topics  and  study  for  a  little  while  about  the  beautiful 
or  ornamental  part  of  our  farms  and  homes. 

While  it  is  very  necessary  to  study  as  to  the  best  ways  of  producing  on  our 
farms  that  whicn  satisfietn  hunger,  so  too.  we  should  study  to  develop  that 
nobler  and  purer  part  of  our  nature,  that  inborn  love  for  the  beautiful. 
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In  our  every  day  life  on  the  farm  we  have  a  great  many  cares,  more  or  less 
wearying,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  some  recreation  or  our  life  would 
seem  very  dull  and  our  natures  would  become  hardened,  and  we  would  seem 
more  like  machines  than  human  beings. 

There  is  nothing  can  do  more  to  charm  away  care  and  weariness  than  for 
one  to  spend  a  little  time  in  viewing  God's  handiwork,  the  flowers,  with  all 
their  beauties  of  foliage,  bloom  and  fragrance,  and  be  one  ever  so  disheart- 
ened and  blue,  a  few  moments  spent  with  the  flowers  will  soon  bring  brighter 
and  more  cheerful  thoughts  and  better  feeling?. 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  love  flowers f  It  is  a  universal  instinct  given  us 
by  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

God,  when  he  made  this  earth,  sprinkled  it  bountifully  with  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  for  our  enjoyment,  and  to  give  us  a  foretaste  of  Heaven. 

As  has  been  said,  "The  glory  of  the  flower  is  the  glory  of  God."  When 
we  see  God  reflected  in  every  flower  that  blooms,  then  and  not  till  then  will 
we  understand  the  mission  of  the  flower.  God  has  given  us  the  flowers  fas 
one  of  the  means  we  can  use)  by  which  we  can  help  to  make  this  world  a 
bright  and  pleasant  place. 

Did  you  ever  go  out  flowering  into  the  woods  or  prairies  and  there  gather 
the  wild  flowers  by  the  handful?  Our  woods  are  tangled  with  creeping  vines; 
our  meadows  are  beautiful  with  blossoms;  our  rough  country  roads  are  orna- 
mented with  flowering  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  of  many  kinds;  there  are  wild 
roses,  wild  aster,  Spanish  needle,  rosenweed,  ironweed,  Simpson's  honey 
plant,  trumpet  flower,  miniature  sunflower,  golden  rod,  and  several  others 
adorned  in  all  their  freshness  and  beauty.  Could  any  one  pass  along  so  near 
and  still  not  notice  these  wild  beauties  of  nature? 

There  are  flowers,  flowers,  flowers  everywhere,  but  who  shall  say  that  there 
is  a  single  bud  or  blossom  too  many.  Seems  to  me  I  heard  some  one  away 
back  there  in  the  corner  say,  "Ah,  such  nonsense?  Better  if  she  would  tell 
our  wives  and  daughters  how  to  take  up  the  hoe,  and  hoe  the  'taters'  and 
onions  instead  of  talking  about  'those  pesky  flowers.'  " 

But  I  am  sorry  if  any  one  here  should  think  it  "worse  than  foolishness"  to 
waste  time  on  flowers.  But  lest  there  should  be,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  to 
you  that  "it  pays  to  grow  flowers."  It  pays  in  the  pleasure  derived  in  grow- 
ing them.  It  pays  in  the  good  that  we  can  accomplish  with  them  in  the 
world.    It  pays  financially. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  least  that  to  those  who  grow  and  cultivate  flowers 
there  is  derived  a  great  deal  of  real  pleasure.  And  the  more  we  work  with 
them,  the  more  we  study  them  the  more  interested  we  become,  until  bye  and 
bye  we  are  thinking  flowers,  talking  flowers,  even  writing  about  flowers,  and 
then  somebody  dubs  us  "a  flower  crank." 

Do  you  remember  your  grandmother's  beautiful  flower  garden?  Do  you 
remember  when  you  were  little  girls  and  boys,  how  pleased  you  were  when 
grandma  would  take  your  hand  and  say,  "Come,  darling,  let  us  go  and  see 
grandma's  pretty  flowers."  What  rows  of  hollyhocks — red,  white,  pink  and 
other  colors.  Then  there  were  the  touch-me-nots,  bachelor  buttons,  pinks, 
coreander,  saffron,  zinnia,  morning-glory,  and  those  poppies!  How  dazzling. 
Then  there  were  the  snow  balls,  li lacks,  roses,  and  on,  so  many  more. 

Do  you  remember  when  grandma  picked  a  few  of  her  pet  treasures  and 
placed  them  in  your  hand,  how  happy  you  were?  But  those  times  are  gone, 
and  so  is  grandma  and  her  flowers.  But  tell  me,  where  will  you  fina  any 
flowers  that  will  give  one  more  real  pleasure  than  some  of  those  old-fashioned 
flowers? 

"The  dear  old  gardens,  the  pleasant  gardens 
Where  grandmother  used  to  patter  about. 
Tying  and  pulling  and  sparingly  culling. 
And  watching  each  bud  as  its  flower  laughed  out; 

Hollyhock  here,  and  prince's  feather. 

Larkspur  and  primrose  and  lillies  white. 

Sweet  were  the  dear  old-fashioned  gardens 

Where  we  kissed  grandmother  and  said  'good  night' " 
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Today  we  have  all  these  and  a  great  many  more,  so  many  that  if  I  were  to 
undertake  to  enamerate  them  it  would  take  up  too  much  time;  but  I  must 
speak  of  a  few  of  them,  viz. :  the  violet,  pansy,  petunia,  verbena,  hyacinth, 
tulip,  carnation,  lillies,  so  many  beautiful  kinds,  and  the  rose.  Where  will 
you  find  a  lovelier,  sweeter  flower  than  the  rose? 

Then  in  our  window  gardens,  who  does  not  love  to  see  '  'green  things  grow- 
ing" when  outside  the  "storm  king"  is  furiously  raging  and  the  mercury 
below  zero.  Here  in  this  garden  we  grow  our  geraniums  of  various  colors, 
both  single  and  double,  begonias,  ozalis,  calla  lilly,  colens, roses, fucias,  etc.; 
also  the  cacti,  of  which  we  have  a  variety  of  over  700  different  kinds.  Why, 
it  seem 8  we  can  have  flowers  in  bloom  from  the  first  day  of  January  till  the 
close  of  December. 

Yes,  you  say,  but  it  takes  so  much  work.  Well,  that  is  true.  It  does  take 
more  or  less  work,  according  to  the  number  of  flowers  grown:  but  who  is 
there  here  that  could  not  spare  a  little  time  and  strength  and  have  a  few 
flowers  at  least,  both  summer  and  winter. 

We  should  try  to  make  our  homes  bright  and  cheerful  with  flowers.  Beau- 
tiful flowers  are  as  much  of  a  necessity  in  this  age  as  good  furniture,  music, 
and  current  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  these  will  be  but  a  pleasant 
pastime,  and  bye  and  bye  we  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  beautiful  blooms 
that  will  give  grace  and  beauty  to  our  home  and  surroundings.  And,  again, 
flowers  have  an  influence  for  good.  Think  of  the  good  done  by  the  city 
flower  mission.  Flowers  are  distributed  in  hospitals,  prisons,  homes  of  poor 
people,  or  wherever  they  can  be  eiven,  to  impart  joy  and  cheer  to  those  who 
are  sick  and  lonely,  and  how  thankfully  are  they  received.  We  should  en- 
courage the  flower  mission. 

Pardon  me  for  using  a  personal  illustration.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  pros- 
trated with  diphtheria.  For  week  after  week  there  was  not  a  soul  allowed  to 
enter  my  room  but  my  nurse  and  the  doctor.  Bye  and  bye,  as  1  began  to 
mend,  I  noticed  that  flowers  had  found  their  way  into  my  room,  and  as  I  lay 
there  admiring  them  in  all  their  beauty  and  loveliness,  I  learned  then  to  love 
flowers  as  I  never  had  before,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  real  friends 
who  had  come  in  to  see  me. 

No  one  but  those  who  have  had  the  experience  can  fully  realize  the  happi- 
ness that  sweet,  lovely  flowers  bring  to  those  who  are  upon  beds  of  sickness 
and  suffering.  If  we  did  we  might  be  more  careful  to  try  to  cheer  them,  if 
only  by  one  little  flower. 

"Only  a  little  blossom  with  petals  of  blue. 
Sweet  is  the  message  it  carries  for  you; 
Only  a  tiny  blue  blossom  you  give. 
Freighted  with  love,  that  blossom  will  live." 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  exists  in  every  child,  and  this  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful which  every  child  inherits  should  be  cultivated ;  it  should  be  developed 
and  strengthened. 

I  never  knew  a  child  who  did  not  love  flowers.  If  this  holds  true  of  all 
children,  which  it  certainly  does,  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  educate 
the  youth  of  our  land  in  floriculture? 

It  would-  pay,  for  where  flowers  grow,  refinement  dwells. 

Refinement  and  education,  though  accompanied  by  poverty,  command  more 
respect  than  vulgarity  and  illiteracy,  though  rolling  in  wealth. 

All  our  great  poets,  and  others  of  our  great  men  have  been  lovers  of 
flowers,   from  Chaucer  down  to   the  present  time.    Mrs.   Browning  says: 

"Earth's  crammed  with  heaven. 
And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God : 
Every  natural  flower  that  grows  on  earth 
Implies  a  flower  upon  the  spiritual  side/' 

Longfellow  addresses  flowers  as:  "Stars  that  in  earth's  firmament  do 
shine. 
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Beecher  says:  " Flowers  are  the  grandest  things  that  God  ever  made 
without  putting-  an  immortal  soul  into  them." 

There  are  no  monopolies  on  flowers;  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  can  have 
them,  the  uneducated  as  well  as  the  educated.  They  are  so  cheap  that  they 
are  within  reach  of  everyone.  Then  let  us  all  be  generous  and  have  plenty 
of  flowers.  The  children  dearly  love  them.  They  will  educate  by  refining  ana 
ennobling  their  characters,  giving  them  a  taste  for  that  which  is  good  and  a 
distaste  for  that  which  is  bad. 

Please  allow  me  to  quote  from  "confessions  of  a  flower  crank:" 

"I  like  to  have  flowers  by  the  armful  for  Decoration  Day  and  for  children's* 
day;  by  the  basketful  for  church  and  cemetery  use;  by  the  handful  for  wear- 
ing ana  cutting.  I  like  to  give  them  to  the  bashful  children,  to  tired  old 
women,  to  the  sick,  to  the  poor,  to  the  afflicted.  I  am  only  too  happy  to 
share  with  my  friends,  but  I  despise,  detest  and  abhor  the  young  woman  who- 
walks  into  my  garden  and  coolly  picks  my  roses  and  carnation  pinks  without 
so  much  as  'by  your  leave. '  I  shrink  and  tremble  before  the  audacious  plant 
beggar  that  confidently  brings  a  basket  to  be  filled  with  my  choicest  plants, 
and  I  shiver  whenever  an  indulgent  matron  brings  two  or  three  of  her  unruly 
children  and  lets  them  play  hide-and-seek  among  my  flower  beds.  These 
things  are  worse  for  the  flower  grower  than  green  flies  and  red  spiders — you 
can  drown  these  last,  but  you  can't  the  first." 

We  should  be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  impose  upon  generosity. 

We  can  not  urge  too  strongly  in  favor  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers  on  our 
farms,  for  they  more  than  pay  for  themselves,  and  our  homes  would  be  dis- 
mal without  them.    Then  let  us 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful. 

By  the  wayside  let  them  fall, 
That  the  rose  may  bloom  by  the  cottage  gate, 

The  vine  by  the  cottage  wall. 

Cover  the  rough  and  rude  of  earth 

With  a  vail  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
And  mark  with  the  opening  bud  and  cup 

The  march  of  the  summer  hour. 

Taking  this  question  from  a  financial  standpoint  of  view,  of  which  I  can  not 
speak  from  personal  experience,  but  from  what  I  can  gather  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  it  pays  financially  to  grow  flowers. 

Flowers  play  a  very  important  part  on  all  festive  occasions,  immense  sums 
of  money  being  paid  for  them  for  decorative  purposes. 

They  are  lavishly  used  at  weddings,  funerals,  graduation  exercises,  ban- 
quets, and  are  yearly  strewn  on  the  graves  of  our  departed  heroes  on  Decora- 
tion Day. 

There  is  a  constantly  growing  demand  for  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  which 
is  increasing  with  every  year.  To  meet  this  demand  our  wide-awake  and 
progressive  florists  have  spared  no  pains  and  expense,  having  scaled  moun- 
tains, crossed  oceans  and  searched  Europe,  Asia,  South  America  and  the 
isles  of  the  seas  for  novelties,  while  Holland  has  been  turned  into  a  vast  gar- 
den in  which  to  grow  hardy  bulbs  for  the  cultured  and  beauty-loving  people 
of  both  hemispheres. 

The  raising  of  cut  flowers  is  a  paying  industry  and  is  increasing  in  im- 
portance. We  find  that  in  New  York  alone,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars  are  spent  annually,  and  similar  sums  are  expended  in  other  large 
cities. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  floral  establishments  have  greatly  increased  and 
several  of  them  are  entirely  conducted  bv  women,  while  in  every  one  of  them 
women  are  employed  in  various  occupations. 

Owing  to  this  immense  demand  for  flowers,  of  which  we  can  only  vaguely 
imagine,  florists  are  fast  coming  to  the  front  as  among  the  world's  most  suc- 
cessful merchants. 
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But  you  say,  we  in  the  country  and  country  towns  can  not  make  flower 
growing  a  success  financially.  No  doubt  we  are  at  some  disadvantage,  but 
this  reminds  me  of  a  box  of  lovely  roses  that  were  sent  several  hundred  miles 
and  went  through  very  nicely,  which  leads  one  to  believe  that  by  carefulness 
in  packing  and  shipping  we  can  be  successful,  even  though  we  are  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city. 

But  let  us  look  into  the  horticultural  garden  a  moment  and  notice  the 
flowers.  There  are  the  apple,  plum,  peach,  pear,  quince,  cherry,  currant, 
Juneberry,  blac.kberry,  raspberry,  strawberry — and  several  other  flowers. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  your  fruit  would  be  if  it  was  not  for  those  flowers? 
Are  they  not  a  success  financially? 

If  we  want  to  follow  the  business  of  floriculture  and  make  it  a  success 
financially  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure,  whether  or  not,  we  have  the  "knack" 
for  that  kind  of  work,  or  we  might  piove  a  failure. 

We  might  take  ourselves  to  task  about  it,  as  the  old  lady  did  the  young 
man  who  had  chosen  the  ministry  as  his  profession  in  life.  She  said  to  him 
one  day:  "  Why  did  you  choose  the  ministry  as  your  profession?"  Here- 
plied:  "Because  God  called  me."  The  old  lady  waited  a  moment,  then  said: 
*4Are  you  real  sure,  Johnny,  that  it  wasn't  some  other  noise  you  heard?" 

I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  go  into  floriculture  unless  he  has  that  natural 
talent,  so  necessary  to  the  business.  If  so,  then  bend  all  energy  and  good 
common  sense  to  tne  work,  and  you,  no  doubt,  will  be  a  financial  success. 

But  let  us  also  not  forget  to  grow  flowers  for  our  own  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction. They  tend  to  make  our  farms  and  homes  more  home  like.  Refine 
and  educate  our  children  for  that  which  is  noble  in  character.  Creating  in  us 
a  thankful  spirit  to  God  for  all  His  blessed  gifts.  Also,  encouraging  us  to 
greater  usefulness  and  activity  in  all  good  works. 

Then  let  us  each  one  learn 

"A  lesson  in  each  flower, 

A  story  in  each  tree  and  bower. 

In  every  herb  on  which  we  tread 

Are  written  words,  which  rightly  read 

Will  leud  us  from  earth' a  fragrant  sod 

To  hope  and  holiness,  to  God." 


Flower  Culture. 

By  Nora  Nichols,  West  Union,  111. 

Some  one  may  be  curious  enough  to  question  the  propriety  of  placing  flower 
culture  on  the  program  of  a  Farmers'  Institute. 

But,  shall  we,  as  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  pursue  the  culture  of  flow- 
ers f  If  not,  why  not?  Some  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  some 
reasons,  pro  and  con. 

Intelligence,  time,  patience  and  industry  are  necessary  to  successful  flower 
culture. 

No  woman  with  any  degree  of  propriety  can  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse 
for  not  cultivating  flower  and  ornamental  plants  when  florists'  catalogues  are 
distributed  at  our  very  doors,  giving  all  instructions  necessary  to  the  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  climate  and  soil. 

Time  is  indispensible  to  the  general  routine  work  of  farm  life,  also  to  flower 
culture,  and  the  lack  of  this  might  be  advanced  as  a  valid  reason  for  their 
non-culture,  yet,  ought  not,  for  while  we  are  and  expect  to  be  a  busy  people, 
a  change  of  work  rests  the  mind  and  body.  True,  our  grandmothers  did  not 
have  a  large  list  of  flowers  to  choose  from,  but  showed  their  good  judgment 
and  economizing  of  time  by  selecting  from  the  hardy  varieties,  such  as  the 
grass  pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  peonies,  the  long-lived  shrubs  such  as  lilacs, 
honeysuckles,  syringas  and  roses,  for  their  busy  hands  could  hardly  compete 
with  the  modern  improvements  of  time-saving  machinery  of  today. 

—25  F. 
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Patience,  some  one  says,  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  plants,  and  one  in  which  amateurs  are  most  lacking1. 
Certainly,  not  space  or  room,  that  we  would  frame  as  an  excuse,  for,  as  a 
class,  the  farmer  has  more  room  outdoors  than  anything  else,  and  more  range 
or  space  is  given  over  to  the  weeds,  the  most  proline,  uncultivated  crop  of  tne 
average  farmer. 

Expense  need  not  enter  largely  into  the  category  of  flower  culture,  as  we 
may  select  seeds  for  a  trifle  from  the  various  catalogues,  and  we  can  exchange 
with  our  neighbor  for  these,  and  the  steps  for  pots  and  hardy  shrubbery  for 
outdoor  culture.  While  we  are  inclined  to  something  new,  we  can  cultivate 
our  native  plants  to  much  beneficial  advantage. 

We  need  not  fill  every  available  space  with  costly  foreign  importations,  to 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  our  native  ornamentals. 

We  are  inclined  to  shut  our  eves  to  the  richness  that  lies  around  us. 

It  certainly  can  not  be  a  lack  for  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  will 
be  shown  further  on. 

What  are  the  advantages,  or  profit  ? 

(1)  From  a  financial  standpoint. 

(2)  From  a  healthful,  spiritual  point  of  view,  i.  e.,  are  they  conducive  to 
health  and  happiness? 

Flower  culture,  as  carried  on  by  gardners,  florists,  or  those  who  make  a 
specialty  of  it,  is  followed  for  a  cash  profit,  but  not  usually  so  with  the  ordi- 
nary farmer  or  home  florist,  and  yet  there  is  a  great  profit  possibly  for  the 
farmer  indirectly.  Let  a  farm  be  made  neat  and  tasty  and  then  judiciously 
adorned  with  shrubbery,  vines  and  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  the  value  of  the 
farm  will  be  increased  far  beyond  that,  minus  the  adornment. 

Many  instances  go  to  prove : 

The  owner  of  an  ordinary  farm  put  out  a  few  acres  to  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers which  appeared  to  many  as  an  unnecessary  outlay;  but,  when  it  began  to 
blossom  ana  was  delightful  to  the  eyes,  purchasers  came  for  it,  and  the  value 
was  enhanced  ten  times  that  of  the  original. 

So  much  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint;  but  we  are  not  to  regret  that  flower 
culture  is  considered  by  many  people  apart  from  any  idea  or  a  cash  return, 
and  that  profit  and  loss  are  not  always  counted  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  realize  a  cash  profit,  they  may  not  prove  to 
be  edible  products,  are  there  not  some  higher  attributions  to  be  placed  upon 
them?  We  read  from  the  best  of  books — man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God;  and  are  not  the 
flowers  God's  messengers  carrying  beautiful  ideas  to  the  soulf 

"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,  and  yet  1  say  unto  you  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  these. " 

While  this  is  a  proof  of  God's  care  for  his  children,  it  also  proves  his  con- 
sideration for  the  flowers.  Ample  proof  is  that  we  find  them  in  the  wood- 
lands, and*  adorning  our  prairies,  wnere  no  human  hand  has  ministered  to 
their  needs. 

The  floral  kingdom  is  rich  and  beautiful  in  brilliancy  and  beauty,  and 
beauty  that  costs  so  little;  we  all  enjoy  it. 

There  is  nothing  ugly  in  the  floral  world.    In  the  lines  of  Wordsworth: 

"To  me,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give, 
Thoughts  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. n 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  reared  to  country  life,  our  vision  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  has  not  been  stinted. 

Go  to  the  woods  in  autumn.  How  varied  the  tints  of  the  leaves  of  the  maple, 
oak,  birch,  and  other  trees  of  the  forest.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  realm  of 
sweetness  and  beauty,  such  as  you  can  find  nowhere  else. 
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It  is  said  that  no  botanist  was  ever  an  infidel,  and  that  no  one  who  really 
loves  flowers  can  harbor  evil  thoughts  while  working  among  them. 

While  we  may  be  unconscious  of  the  past,  there's  a  secret  influence  con- 
stantly arising  from  these  gems  of  Nature,  and  imperceptibly  we  are  made 
purer  and  better  by  daily  contact  with  them. 

The  nearer  men  get  to  good  mother  Nature  the  better  they  are.  It  is  like 
drawing  nearer  to  the  Creator,  himself. 

Flowers  will  appeal  to  the  coarsest,  hardest  nature  as  nothing  else  can. 

We  shall  not  object  to  the  farm  crops — crops  that  shall  appease  the  appe- 
tite, but  let  us  also  raise  crops  for  the  brains;  let  us  make  such  use  of  our 
iand,  that  the  only  and  chief  end  shall  not  be  to  eat,  but  to  be  beautiful  in  soul. 

A  flower  home  is  a  natural  home  for  beautiful  souls.  Some  author,  in 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  flowers,  says:  j"I  do  not  know  of  any  really  suc- 
cessful country  life  without  flowers.  We  can  teach  the  boys,  as  well  as  the 
girls,  many  good  and  true  lessons  through  the  medium  of  flowers — lessons 
which  they  may  carry  through  life  when  adversities  fall  thick  and  fast,  the 
memory  of  which  shall  prove  a  halo  of  sweetness,  as  fancy  reverts  to  'My  boy- 
iioyhood's  happy  home  down  on  the  farm.'  " 

It  shall  not  be  alone,  of  the  rows  of  corn  plowed,  or  bushels  of  wheat 
threshed,  but  each  familiar  place,  and  each  kind  and  loving  face  shall  be. set 
in  a  wreath  of  flowers  from  my  dear  old  mother's  garden. 

It  has  been  advocated,  and  we  believe  the  time  is  coming,  when  every 
school  yard,  in  part  at  least,  be  appropriated  to  flower  culture,  and  that  the 
only  idea  shall  not  be  to  have  books  studied,  but  a  limited  time  shall  be  given 
to  outdoor  schooling;  that  the  boys  an  girls  shall  be  taught  experimental  flori- 
culture and  gardening,  and  an  idea  of  this  beinp  a  task  or  work  will  be  abol- 
ished, and  on  the  other  hand  will  give  a  relish  for  book  lore. 

Some  writer  suggests  starting  &  floricultural  or  horticultural  society  in  a 
town  or  community  of  farmers. 

Such  society  could  be  extremely  useful  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the 
culture  of  flowers,  and  nothing  affords  more  healthful  pleasure  to  mind  and 
body  than  the  work  which  results  from  it.  A  good  idea,  perhaps,  but  under 
existing  circumstances,  in  our  county  the  work  could  be  included  in  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute,  and  we  probably  will  realize  all  we  are  capable  of  giving  and 
doing  at  present. 

Flower  culture  has  not  been  included  as  one  of  the  topics  of  Clark  county's 
Institute  heretofore,  hence  we  take  this  view  of  it;  the  object  being  to  have  it 
admitted,  to  give  it  a  place  on  the  program  as  well  as  in  our  hearts  and 
homes,  and  seeking  the  cooperation  of  our  husbands  and  brothers*  we  shall 
proceed  to  plant,  and  from  time  to  time  as  we  meet  together  we  can  particu- 
larize or  specify  as  to  kinds  and  classes,  adaptability  to  climate  and  soil, 
harmonv,  arrangement,  etc.,  keeping  in  mind  that  flowers  and  their  culture 
are  conducive  to  health  and  happiness. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof.  The  flower,  as  well  as 
the  stalk  of  corn,  or  blade  of  wheat,  help  to  complete  that  fulness. 
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FARM  DEPARTMENT. 


How  to  Raise  Corn. 

By  John  Huston.  Blandinsville,  111. 

This  is  a  corn  growing  State.  Our  welfare  depends  on  its  culture,  and 
closely  related  to  this  is  the  feeding  of  stock.  Blandinsville  ships  more  stock 
than  any  other  town  on  this  line  of  railroad.  Hundreds  of  cattle  have  been 
unloaded  at  the  station  in  the  past  year  to  be  fatted,  and  they  become  the 
granaries  for  the  corn.  From  the  farm  comes  more  money  than  from  any 
other  source,  in  fact,  all  wealth  must  have  its  origin  in  the  soil.  He  pro- 
duced the  following  statistics:  In  corn  Iowa  leads  with  354,999,000  bushels; 
Nebraska  next  with  158,754,000  bushels;  Missouri  with  154.731,000  bushels; 
Kansas  with  132,731,000  bushels.  The  exports  of  corn  since  July  1,  1898, 
99,414,000. 

By  studying  a  map  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  cereal  growing 
countries  it  will  be  seen  that  wheat  is  grown  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  while  Indian  maize  or  corn,  is  practically  confined 
to  eight  or  nine  states  of  the  Union. 

A  corn  market  must  be  developed.  We  have  fed  it,  we  have  roasted  it,  we 
have  burned  it,  yet  has  been  a  large  surplus,  and  not  until  quite  lately  has  any 
effort  been  made  to  produce  a  foreign  market. 

I  visited  the  last  exposition  at  Paris  and  saw  a  kitchen  where  they  were 
making  corn  into  "all  kinds  of  things."  There  is  to  be  another  exposition  at 
Paris  and  another  exhibit  of  corn,  of  which  Hon.  Clark  E.  Carr,  of  Gales- 
burg,  will  have  charge  of  the  Illinois  department  and  from  which  much  is 
hoped. 

Where  farmers  have  good  crops  of  corn  and  receive  for  it  a  good  price, 
times  are  usually  prosperous. 

My  mission  today  is  to  tell  you  how  to  raise  corn.  1  have  been  in  the  bus- 
iness for  thirty  ^ears,  and,  if  at  all  observing,  should  know  something  about 
it.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  prepare  the  seed  bed.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  corn  follows  corn.     The  secret  of  growing  it  is  in  great  part  the  thorough 

Sulverizing  of  the  ground,  and  I  desire  to  thoroughly  emphasize  this,  that  I 
on't  believe  a  man  ever  failed  to  raise  a   good  crop  when  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  pulverized. 

It  is  asked  what  to  do  with  the  stalks.  If  we  had  a  machine  that  would  cut 
them  into  pieces  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  I  would  say  cut  them,  but  as 
there  is  no  such  machine,  rake  them.  Next  plow  and  plow  good — not  deep. 
I  believe  the  Lord  made  the  earth  right  side  up,  and  that  nature  by  means  of 
the  frost  prepares  it  for  our  use. 

Plow  the  ground  from  four  to  six  inches  deep — follow  with  the  disc,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  farm  implements.  Nothing  is  more  deceitful  than  a 
field  down  smoothly  on  top.  It  looks  nice,  but  the  bottom  may  be  in  lumps 
or  chunks.  Put  on  the  disc  with  enough  motive  power  to  cut  as  keep  as 
plowed,  drag  thoroughly  and  the  question  of  preparation  is  solved,  and  he 
who  fails  to  raise  a  crop  is  a  sluggard.  I  believe  I  can  raise  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre  without  a  drop  of  rain  from  the  time  of  planting,  if  tne  ground  is 
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thoroughly  prepared.  I  disced  forty  acres  six  times  last  year  and  raised 
seventy- five  Dushels  per  acre  of  good  corn,  and  finished  planting  on  June  4. 
I  make  a  drag  of  three  boards  bolted  together  like  weather  boards  are  put  on 
a  house  and  follow  it  with  a  disc. 

My  advice  to  the  man  who  pays  four  or  five  dollars  an  acre  for  rented 
ground  is  to  rent  forty  acres  instead  of  sixty. 

Nine  men  out  of  ten  have  not  teams  enough  to  properly  do  the  work  they 
undertake.  They  claim  they  can  not  afford  to  keep  them  ten  or  eleven  months. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  this  can  be  done.  Get  a  good  team  of  mules,  or  of  geld- 
ings, and  use  them  for  the  hardest  work;  let  the  others  be  g;ood  Percheron 
mares,  breed  them  and  they  will  amply  repay  for  their  keeping,  as  well  as 
assist  in  caring  for  the  crop. 

I  believe  in  medium  planting,  from  May  15  to  25. 

How  shall  we  plant,  drill  or  check  it?  Plant  three  grains  in  a  hill  three  and 
one-half  feet  each.  way.  This  utilizes  the  entire  ground.  One  detriment  to  a 
good  yield  is  the  mistake  so  many  make  in  planting  too  thick.  It  shall  be  re- 
membered that  success  depends  on  getting  all  the  ground  in  corn,  instead  of 
all  the  corn  in  the  ground,  that  is,  there  should  be  no  patches,  as  are  so  often 
seen,  where  nothing  is  growing,  and  this  is  the  result,  usually,  of  faulty  prep- 
aration of  the  ground. 

(As  the  address  was  without  notes  or  paper,  and  as  Mr.  Huston  has  no  im- 
pediment in  his  speech,  much  has  necessarily  been  omitted  that  was  alike  in- 
teresting and  profitable.) 

Q.  Do  you  think  corn  grown  north  or  south  will  yield  as  well  as  that  grown 
here? 

A.  No,  I  prefer  bringing  corn  from  east  or  west.  I  like  Mr.  Riley's  (Ohio) 
variety. 

Q.  How  about  corn  a  year  old? 

A.  I  prefer  new  corn  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  rot. 

Q.  How  deep  do  you  plant? 

A.  From  two  to  three  inches.    If  quite  dry,  deeper. 

"How  to  cultivate?''  If  there  are  no  weeds,  what  is  the  use  of  cultivating, 
is  the  question  asked  by  many  farmers.  He  is  a  poor  farmer  who  cultivates 
to  kill  weeds,  only.  I  have  harrowed  after  planting,  even  when  the  corn  was 
five  or  six  inches  nigh,  but  that  was  before  I  knew  the  kind  of  plow  to  use. 
About  eight  years  ago  I  quit  using;  large  shovels;  commenced  using  "ea^le 
claws."  I  don't  care  about  plowing  deep.  I  groan  to  see  farmers  plowing 
corn  knee  high  with  big  shovels,  plowing  six  or  more  inches  deep.  It  cuts 
the  roots  and  is  entirely  wrong. 

Q.    Is  the  root  cutting  the  reason  there  is  so  many  stalks  without  ears? 

A.  Am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  is  probably  the  cause.  After  the  corn 
is  about  a  foot  high  don't  plow  deep;  plow  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  ob- 
ject of  stirring  the  top  of  the  ground  is  what  is  called  the  capillary  attraction. 
The  ground  is  full  of  short  capillaries  or  hairs,  that  let  off  the  moisture.  The 
object  of  cultivating  is  to  break  these  hairs.  Talk  about  farmers  not  need- 
ing education!  It  is  all  false.  If  there  is  a  place  on  earth  where  we  need 
education  it  is  on  the  farm.  Everything  known  to  science  is  connected  with 
the  farm.  When  we  get  through  throwing  slurs  at  science  and  book  learning 
we  shall  have  better  farmers. 

Q.     Have  you  any  idea  how  much  water  corn  consumes? 

A.     Well,  guess,  then  multiply  by  100. 

Q.     What  k.nd  of  corn  is  best? 

A.  For  timber  land,  white;  for  prairie  land,  yellow.  I  prefer  yellow  for 
feeding,  but  white  for  general  purposes. 

Q.     Would  it  not  be  best  to  mix  different  varieties? 

A.     I  would  not.     Let  the  expert  do  the  breeding. 
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Q.    What  kind  to  you  prefer? 

A.    Riley's  Favorite.    It  has  to  be  a  poor  year  if  this  variety  fails.    I  be- 
lieve the  corn  of  this  year  would  grow  if  it  had  been  properly  cared  for. 


Fertilizer. 

By  N.  S.  Scovell,  Rose  Hill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  are  but  few  if  any  farmers  satisfied  with  their  crop  yields  upon  the 
uplands  in  the  county.  In  early  days  these  produced  abundantly  but  by  con- 
tinued cropping  without  any  return  to  the  land  of  the  plant  elements  con- 
sumed they  have  lost  much  of  ther  vitality  and  we  are  now  feeliDg  the  effects 
of  such  a  course  of  husbandry. 

The  soil  elements  are  wanting  to  produce  paying  crops.  These  must  be 
known  and  applied.  This  new  condition  must  be  recognized  and  efforts  put 
forth  to  restore  their  original  fertility,  if  farming  is  to  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment. To  secure  this  the  farmers  must  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  plant 
food. 

The  sources  from  which  plants  derive  their  food  are  first,  the  atmosphere 
and  second  from  the  soil.  The  atmospheric  supply  is  always  in  abundance. 
The  soil  supply  is  the  one  that  requires  the  careful  attention  of  the  farmer. 
The  elements  in  the  soil  the  plant  feeds  upon  are  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen.  The  soil  is  rich  when  the  plant  can  get  these  elements  in  suf- 
ficient quantity,  therefore  every  crop  raised  draws  largely  from  these  ele- 
ments, and  must  be  replaced  by  natural  or  artificial  fertilizers  for  profitable 
producing  purposes.  But  various  crops  draw  upon  these  elements  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  and  one  element  may  be  exhausted  while  the  others  remain, 
but  in  less  quantity.  To  determine  how  much  a  resort  to  experiments  is  nec- 
essary, or  the  farmer  must  pet  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  various  food  plants 
raised  upon  the  farm  in  which  case  he  can  determine  how  much  of  each  ele- 
ment has  been  taken  from  the  soil  and  thus  replace  them  with  but  little  diffi- 
culty. Experiments  are  necessary,  however,  to  determine  whether  the  soil 
does  not  contain  these  elements  in  the  right  proportion,  yet  in  an  insoluble 
condition  so  that  the  plant  roots  can  not  feed  upon  them.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  different  parts  of  a  farm  are  in  this  condition  and  are  condemned  as  poor 
and  worthless,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  rich  in  plant  food,  only  the  plant  ele 
ments  are  so  combined  with  other  element  that  the  plant  can  not  appropriate 
them  as  food.  When  such  conditions  exist  the  soil  can  be  made  productive 
in  various  ways.  By  good  drainage  which  will  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  the 
soil  and  assist  to  decompose  it.  Land  plaster  will  liberate  the  potash.  Lime 
and  common  salt  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Rotation  of  crops 
has  great  influence  in  making  the  plant  food  available.  Good  tillage  is 
another  method.     Still  another  is  the  raising  of  clover  and  plowing  it  under. 

I  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time  with  the  natural  and  artificial 
fertilizers,  but  in  a  limited  way  with  the  latter  on  account  of  cost.  Natural 
fertilizers  are  the  best,  aud  we  resort  to  the  artificial  only  when  we  do  not 
have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  natural. 

The  chief  commercial  fertilizers  are  sulphate  of  pota>h,  murate  of  potash, 
phosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
brands,  but  those  mentioned  I  have  used  with  good  results.  It  requires  ex- 
periments to  determine  the  quantity  of  each  to  be  used  tor  a  particular  crop. 
All  farmers  are  able  to  conduct  these  experiments  intelligently.  But  little 
knowledge  is  required.  By  so  doing  an  intense  interest  and  low  of  agricul- 
ture is  created.  It  is  fascinating  when  intelligently  and  systematically  pur- 
sued, h  gives  better  and  broader  views  of  the  work  and  impresses  one  with 
its  dignity,  and  where  before  the  experimenter  found  only  drudgery,  he  now 
finds  kn  >wledge  and  beauty.  Advancement  in  agricultural  knowledge  is 
thus  secured. 
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If  at  first  the  experiments  are  conducted  on  a  small  scale  the  cost  will  be 
small,  and  the  results  remunerative  when  applied  on  a  larger  scale.  It  takes 
care,  time  and  patience,  but  in  the  end  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  will  be 
the  larger.  We  may  determine  something?  of  the  fertilizer  needed  oy  observ- 
ing the  growing  and  ripened  plants.  If  the  stems  are  weak  and  the  color  of 
the  seeds  pale  potash  is  needed.  If  the  seeds  are  not  well  developed  for  in- 
sufficiency of  the  sugar  and  starchy  part,  phosphoric  acid  is  needed.  If  the 
stems  and  leaves  do  not  fully  develop  nitrogen  is  needed. 

Of  late  in  my  garden  I  have  used  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  1  pound  each  of  the  first  two  and  2  pounds  of  the  last,  well 
mixed  and  sown  broadcast  on  a  square  rod,  just  before  planting.  A  change 
is  made  in  different  proportion  with  these  fertilizers  in  planting  peas  and 
beans,  using  13  pounds  to  the  square  rod — 6  pounds  of  the  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, 1  pound  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  6  pounds  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 
These  fertilizers  should  be  well  worked  in  the  soil  by  rake  or  narrow  before 
planting.  By  mixing  these  with  equal  parts  of  dry  soil  and  used  in  drills 
made  for  the  seeds  much  less  of  the  fertilizer  may  be  used  with  as  good  re- 
sults, especially  where  barn  yard  manure  has  been  plowed  under. 

My  meadows  are  divided  into  three  fields.  On  one  I  used  last  year  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre,  and  the  yield  of  hay  was  2*2  to  234  tons 
to  the  acre.  On  the  other  two  fields  I  used  only  25  pounds  each  to  the  acre 
of  the  nitrate  and  murate  of  potash  and  the  yield  was  1  4-7  tons  to  the  acre. 
I  would  like  it  if  the  same  number  of  pounds  could  have  been  used  on  the 
last  two  as  on  the  first,  but  the  pocket-book  forbade. 

On  the  corn  fields  I  used  25  pounds  each  of  nitrate  and  murate  of  potash  to 
the  acre,  mixing  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dry  soil  or  road  dust,  and  drilled 
in  at  the  same  time  as  the  corn,  using  a  fertilizer  attachment  to  the  corn  drill. 
I  am  confident  I  realized  twelve  bushels  more  of  corn  to  the  acre  by  thus 
doing.  To  produce  the  best  results  there  ought  to  have  been  75  to  100  pounds 
of  fertilizer  used. 

In  growing  potatoes  I  use  nitrate  of  soda  and  murate  of  potash  in  equal 
quantities,  mixed  with  road  dust,  scattering  1  quart  of  the  mixture  in  the  fur- 
rows made  for  the  potatoes,  for  85  feet  of  furrows,  with  excellent  results. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  my  experience  in  farming  so  far  is  good  drain- 
age, good  preparation  of  the  soil,  good  tillage  and  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops,  the  raising  and  plowing  under  of  clover  and  other  leguminous  crops, 
and  an  intelligent  saving  and  using  barn  yard  manure.  This  is  far  more 
economical  than  depending  entirely  upon  commercial  fertilizers,  which  are 
costly  and  not  entirely  satisfactory  because  of  sufficient  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  their  application.  If  we  neglect  the  above  we  must  resort  to  the 
fertilizers  or  fail  in  producing  paying  crops. 


Catch  Crops. 

By  Wm.  C.  Oillson,  Lis. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Jasper  County  Farmers'1  Institute- 
There  has  been  assigned  to  me  what  at  first  view  may  appear  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  but  when  looked  into  is  a  very  important  subject,  namely, 
"Catch  Crops." 

By  catch  crops,  as  I  understand  the  term,  is  any  crop  that  may  be  planted 
or  sown  on  land  where  there  has  not  been  put  in  a  regular  crop  from  late  or 
wet  season,  or  from  any  other  cause,  or  a  second  crop  that  may  be  put  in 
after  a  regular  crop  is  taken  off.  I  think  it  may  be  termed  a  catch  crop  when 
put  in  with  some  other  crop— as  cow  peas,  rape,  rye  or  timothy  put  in  among 
corn  at  the  finish  of  tending  corn. 

Among  the  most  generally  recognized  catch  crops  in  this  country  is  buck- 
wheat, which  may  be  sown  late  in  June  or  July,  and  sometimes  makes  very 
heavy  crops  and  is  generally  saleable  at  fair  prices.   I  have  had  no  experience 
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of  its  feeding  value,  but  from  the  analysis  made  by  Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Station,  its  fattening  properties  are  very  high,  though  by  long  use  it  is 
liable  to  cause  skin  disease  in  animals  being  fed  with  it.  It  is.  I  think,  very 
exhaustive  to  soil  when  allowed  to  ripen,  but  is  perhaps  a  renevator  when 
turned  under  while  in  bloom. 

Another  very  important  crop  that  I  think  may  be  considered  a  catch  crop 
is  the  cow  pea.  It  will  bear  planting  when  too  late  to  expect  to  raise  sound 
corn,  and  I  have  found  these  peas  to  do  well  sown  broadcast  in  early  corn, 
just  before  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  making  under  favorable  circum- 
stances 10  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  way  I  would  harvest  peas  in  corn 
would  be  to  turn  hogs  on  them  and  let  the  hogs  take  corn  and  peas  together. 
Two  years  ago  I  fed  off  twenty  acres  or  more  in  this  way.  the  waste  in  grain 
being  surprisingly  small,  and  even  in  the  past  fall,  as  wet  as  it  was,  but  little 
was  wasted.  Another  thing  in  favor  of  the  cow  pea  is,  it  is  a  renevator  of 
the  soil,  being  an  air  feeder  of  something  the  same  nature  as  clover,  leaving 
more  nitrogen  in  the  soil  than  it  found  there. 

Another  crop  that  I  think  may  be  used  as  a  catch  crop  is  rape,  which  may 
also  be  used  as  a  regular  crop.  It  may  be  sown  ;on  fair  y  good  ground  with 
oats,  two  or  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  It  will  make  but  little 
show  at  harvest,  but  in  a  growing  fall,  like  last  fall,  makes  a  fine  growth  and 
affording  fine  feed  for  lambs,  pigs  and  calves.  As  a  crop  to  itself  1  had  four 
acres  sown  on  July  25th,  and  sown  over  later  when  I  thought  I  did  not  have  a 
stand,  and  it  made  a  very  fine  crop.  Small  pigs,  not  weaned,  used  it  from 
the  time  it  was  six  inches  high,  and  did  well  on  it.  I  had  between  70  and  80 
sheep  on  it  more  weeks  than  I  would  like  to  tell  of  to  this  company,  and  it, 
in  connection  with  a  little  grain,  made  the  fattest  sheep  I  have  ever  had.  It 
is  essentially  a  sheep  food,  but  is  liked  by  calves  and  pigs.  Like  clover,  it  is 
liable  to  cause  bloat,  and  should  be  carefully  started  with.  It  would,  I  think, 
be  very  profitable  sown  in  corn,  after  the  last  cultivation,  to  turn  lambs  on  at 
weaning  time.  By  so  doing  you  use  the  lower  blades  of  the  corn,  the  rape, 
and,  if  you  have  lambs  enough,  every  weed  in  the  field.  Rape  requires  good 
land — can't  be  too  good. 

Among  other  crops  may  be  named  kaffir  corn,  sorghum  fodder,  turnips, 
hungarian  grass  and  millet.  Of  those  I  have  had  but  little  experience — none 
with  some  ot  them. 

Other  things  may  be  used  as  catch  crops,  as  rye  disced  in  an  oat  or  wheat 
stubble,  and  making  a  bite  for  stock  late  in  the  fall  and  early  in  the  spring, 
or  timothy  sown  with  oats,  or  rye  or  timothy  sown  in  corn,  about  the  fast  or 
corn  planting,  making  a  bite  for  stock  before  pastures  are  ready  to  be  used, 
and  even  if  you  have  but  little  use  for  the  bite  these  things  will  give,  I  think 
it  will  pay  by  having  a  little  green  stuff  to  turn  under  in  the  spring. 

These  few  ideas  are  given  more  from  the  view  of  a  stock  man  than  of  a 
grain  raiser. 


Growing  and  Curing  Clover. 

By  William  Hutchison. 

As  to  the  manner  and  time  of  sowins:  clover  seed,  no  rule  can  be  given  that 
will  apply  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  nor  indeed  to  a  very  extensive  area 
of  any  one  section,  as  the  seasons  and  the  climatic  condition  vary  each  year. 
Each  farmer  should  determine  by  actual  experiment  on  his  own  farm  what 
manner  of  sowing  is  best  adapted  to  his  particular  locality  and  condition  of 
soil.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  if  clover  is  to  be  sown  on  wheat  (which 
is  the  custom  in  this  section  of  the  country)  that  it  should  be  sown  from  the 
1st  to  the  15th  of  March,  moon  or  no  moon.  When  sown  at  this  time  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground  renders  it  sufficiently  porous  for 
the  seed  to  work  downward  to  the  proper  depth  to  take  root,  while  the  action 
;of  the  frost  and  early  spring  rains  generally  effects  a  sufficient  covering  of 
the  seed  to  insure  getmation.  When  freezing  and  thawing  does  not,  through 
lack  of  moisture,  render  the  surface  sufficiently  porous  to  imbed  the  seed,  it 
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is  advisable  to  run  a  light  harrow  over  the  ground  after  sowing  the  clover 
seed,  and  to  follow  it  with  a  roller  which  will  compress  the  soil  about  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  as  well  as  aid  in  properly  imbedding  the  clover  seed. 

Clover  seed  may  be  sown  a«  late  as  the  middle  or  even  the  last  of  April, 
with  more  certainty  of  getting  a  good  stand,  providing  the  ground  has  either 
been  plowed  or  disced,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  to  form  a  good  seed  bed.  After 
the  seed  is  sown  it  should  be  covered  with  a  light  harrow,  or  better  still,  a 
•weeder,  in  order  to  form  a  mulch  on  the  surface  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the 
lower  soil  from  evaporating.  In  case  weeds  should  come  up  and  grow  with 
the  clover  let  them  grow  till  the  first  of  September  and  then  cut  the  clover 
and  weeds  and  let  it  lay  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch  to  protect  the  clover  dur- 
ing the  winter.  As  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  sow  to  the  acre  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  opinion. 

I  usually  try  to  get  as  near  7L2  pounds  per  acre  as  possible,  or  eight  acres 
to  the  bushel  of  seed.  I  think  a  great  deal  less  would  do  as  well,  providing 
the  seed  is  good  and  is  sown  evenly  on  the  ground.  There  are  a  great  many 
different  kinds  of  grass  seeders  now  manufactured  and  highly  recommended  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  grass  seeds,  but  I  must  say,  after  trying  nearly  all  of 
them,  that  I  have  never  found  any  equal  to  the  hand.  Of  course  you  can  get 
over  more  acres  in  a  dajT  with  a  seeder,  but  the  chances  are  that  you  have 
done  a  bad  job  and  have  wasted  seed  enough  to  have  paid  a  competent  man 
to  have  sown  it  by  hand  and  guaranteed  it  done  right. 

As  a  rule  clover  should  not  be  pastured  the  first  fall  after  sowing  the  seed. 
Occasionally  this  can  be  done  without  injury  if  the  season  is  favorable  If 
there  is  a  good  growth  and  the  ground  so  dry  that  stock  do  not  tramp  it  too 
deeply,  it  may  be  pastured  moderately  without  harm. 

When  a  crop  of  hay  is  sought  the  field  should  not  be  pastured  in  the  spring. 
As  the  extent  of  country  over  which  clover  is  successfully  grown  is  very  large 
And  the  climatic  conditions  vary  greatly,  no  definite  time  can  be  named  when 
to  cut  clover  for  hay.  The  plant  has  reached  its  most  nutritious  condition 
when  in  full  bloom,  and  this  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  the  hay  crop,  but  as  all 
the  heads  do  not  bloom  at  the  same  time,  some  allowance  in  determining  the 
period  of  full  bloom  must  be  made  on  this  account.  As  a  rule  the  mewar  is 
put  in  the  field  when  the  first  blooms  are  beginning  taturn  brown. 

How  to  properly  cure  clover  hay  is  a  problem  as  preplexing  as  any  the 
farmer  has  to  contend  with.  When  clover  is  in  full  bloom  it  contains  about 
two-thirds  of  its  weight  in  moisture,  and  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  about  60 
per  cent  of  iss  moisture  before  it  is  in  proper  condition  to  go  into  the  mow  or 
stack.  In  curing  clover  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  is  most  essential  for 
two  reasons:  First,  their  feeding  value,  and  second,  their  important  office  in 
evaporating  the  moisture  from  the  stems.  When  there  is  a  rank  growth  of 
•clover  and  the  swaths  are  necessarily  heavy*  stirring  and  turning  them  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  for  a  swath  even  in  the  most  favorable  weather  would  fail 
to  cure  properly.  The  upper  part  would  become  so  dry  that  the  leaves 
would  be  destroyed  and  the  lower  part  remain  so  green  as  to  spoil  if  stored 
away.  If  possible  clover  should  never  lay  in  the  swath  but  one  night  after 
being  cut.  It  should  have  a  thorough  stirring  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day  and  another  on  the  following  morning  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  dried  off; 
with  good  weather  it  can  then  be  put  in  the  stack  or  barn  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day. 

The  clover  seed  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  farm, 
and  when  properly  handled  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  crop.  The  first  es- 
sential to  success  is  good  judgment  in  the  time  selected  for  cutting,  as  the 
difference  in  the  market  value  of  clover  seed  is  wholly  owing  to  the  respec- 
tive differences  in  cuttiug  and  handling  the  clover  afterwards.  The  heads 
should  be  permitted  to  turn  black  before  the  mower  enters  the  field,  as  when 
seed  elover  is  cut  too  early  there  is  a  green  tinge  to  the  seed  which  it  retains, 
even  though  it  is  afterwards  handled  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  fact 
that  the  plant  is  permitted  to  thoroughly  ripen  before  being  cut  does  not 
necessarily  subject  it  to  waste  of  seed  in  the  process  of  cutting  if  the  proper 
care  is  tafien  to  cut  only  when  the  air  is  sufficiently  damp.  The  seed  crop 
should  always  be  cut  when  the  air  is  damp.      A  good  plan  is  to  begin  at  day- 
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break  and  continue  as  long  as  there  is  dampness  enough  to  prevent  the  shell- 
ing of  the  seed.  After  cutting  let  it  lay  two  or  three  days  befnre  raking,  then 
take  every  possible  opportunity  when  the  air  is  sufficiently  damp  to  rake  it 
into  medium  size  bunches  that  can  be  easily  handled  or  turned  over  if  neces- 
sary. The  bunches  should  lie  in  the  field  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the 
straw  to  become  partially  rotten.  There  is  no  danger  of  injury  by  rains  if 
the  bunches  are  turned  occasionally  to  prevent  sprouting,  but  really  bene- 
fited by  several  good  rains.  The  action  of  the  rain  not  only  renders  the  hull- 
ing easier,  but  is  the  chief  ageut  in  imparting  to  the  seed  the  purple  color  so 
much  desired  by  buyers.  To  prepare  clover  for  the  huller  the  gavels  or 
bunches  should  be  carefully  turned  over  the  day  before  the  huller  is  to  do  the 
work. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  shelling  of  the  seed  whild  loading  on 
the  wagon,  and  a  canvas  should  always  be  laid  between  the  huller  and  wagon 
to  catch  the  seed  that  shatter  in  pitching  off  the  load.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  in  growing  clover  seed  than  the  matter  of  hulling  and  cleaning  the 
seed.  The  farmer  may  sustain  serious  loss  after  all  the  work  of  raising,  har- 
vesting and  caring  for  the  crop  is  over,  by  having:  the  crop  hulled  with  a  de- 
fective huller.  I  know  this  from  sad  experience  in  the  last  two  seasons,  by 
being  compelled  to  have  my  hulling  done  with  a  $rrain  separator  and  having 
at  least  one-third  of  the  seed  left  in  the  chaff  pile.  If  possible  get  a  rasp 
huller  made  for  the  business  and  save  enough  over  other  kinds  to  at  least  pay 
the  cost  of  hulling. 


Good  Roads. 

By  B.  F.  Wyman,  Sycamore,  111. 

The  good  road  question  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  the  people  of  the  country  have  to  solve  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
question  in  which  all  the  people  are  more  or  less  directly  interested. 

Owing  to  the  daily  enforced  use  of  the  roads  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
it  is  of  much  more  vital  importance  to  them  than  to  the  people  of  the  villages 
and  cities.  The  religious,  social  and  financial  relations  of  the  people  of  the 
country  are  so  intricately  connected  with,  and  so  dependent  upon,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  for  their  success  and  enjoyment,  that  the  question  appeals 
most  strongly  to  them,  and  the  farmers  of  Illinois  will  heartily  favor  any  plan 
for  permanent  good  roads  that  does  not  entail  financial  obligations  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  received  thereby. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  of  the  good  road  question  some 
years  since,  many  meetings  and  conventions  have  been  held,  many  plans  sug- 
gested, resolutions  passed  (and  in  some  states  the  legislatures  have  passed 
bills),  all  looking  toward  a  solution  of  the  important  subject.  Some  have 
favored  bonding  towns  and  counties,  some  favor  assessing  the  lands  adjoin- 
ing the  roads  to  be  built,  while  others,  and  perhaps  much  the  larger  number, 
favored  liberal  State  aid,  in  connection  with  the  towns  and  counties,  for  their 
construction. 

In  yiew  of  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  permanent  hard  roads  is  so  very 
expensive,  and  the  farmers  knowing  so  well  that  they  would  have  to  so  largely 
foot  the  bills,  whether  direct  taxation,  town,  county  or  State  aid  was  given 
to  build  them,  have  not  as  a  class,  and  probably  will  not,  lose  their  heads  and 
vote  ruinous  taxation  upon  themselves. 

That  hard  roads  that  will  be  good  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  can  be  made, 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  cost  of  making  them  is  appalling. 

The  price  per  mile  given  as  the  cost  of  constructing  good  roads,  by  those 
who  have  made  a  competent  study  of  the  subject,  is  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  mile,  according  to  proximity  of  material.  Roads  nearby  free  stone 
quarries  may  be  made  at  even  less  cost  than  five  thousand  per  mile.  At  the 
lower  figures  let  us  see  what  it  would  cost  the  State  of  Illinois  to  make  all  her 
roads  good  roads. 
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Illinois  has  fifty-five  thousand  square  miles  of  territory.  In  many  places- 
roads  divide  the  sections,  which  would  make  two  miles  of  road  to  eaeli  square 
mile  of  territory.  If  the  same  rule  applied  throughout  the  State  it  would 
make  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  miles  of  road.  That  we  may  not  over- 
estimate, we  will  reduce  the  amount  by  35,000  and  we  still  have  75,000  miles 
of  roads  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  enough  to  more  than  make  three  continu- 
ous lines  around  the  world.  To  make  every  mile  good  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  per 
mile  would  amount  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $375,000,000. 

To  present  the  matter  more  forcibly  we  will  take  your  own. county  of  Boone, 
which  contains  approximately  five  hundred  miles  of  roads.  At  same  price 
per  mile  it  would  take  $2,500,000  to  make  good  roads  in  Boone  county  alone, 
the  interest  on  which  at  five  per  cent  would  make  a  yearly  tax  of  $125,000,  or 
a  yearly  road  tax  for  each  township  of  nearly  $14,000,  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  such  figures  warn  the  farmers  and  taxpayers  to  move  slow  in  the  matter^ 

Good  road  enthusiasts  who  have  tried  to  show  that  the  enhanced  value  of 
farm  lands  and  the  lessened  cost  of  marketing  farm  products  and  hauling 
supplies  to  the  farm  would  pay  the  tax  for  making  good  roads,  do  not  seem 
to  have  met  with  much  success. 

It  is  not  because  the  farmers  do  not  want  jrood  roads  that  they  do  not  be- 
come enthusiastic  tor  them,  but  because  of  the  burden  they  would  have  to 
assume  in  paying  for  them.  Even  if  one-half  of  the  cost  is  assumed  by  the 
State  the  taxpayers  have  it  to  pay  in  increased  State  taxation. 

Our  common  dirt  roads  are,  the  much  larger  part  of  the  time,  the  best  roads 
in  the  world.  They  are  easy  for  horses,  easier  for  wagons  and  carriages,  and 
much  easier  for  riders  than  gravel  or  macadam  roads.  What  is  the  reason 
then  that  they  are  not  better  at  all  times — simply  because  they  contain  water. 
Water  in  some  form  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  bad  roads.  If,  then,  water  is  the 
cause  of  all  bad  roads,  the  remedy  is  simple;  the  water  must  be  removed  and 
prevented  from  running  under  or  remaining  on  the  roadway.  The  greatest 
fault  of  nearly  all  road  construction  is  the  lack  of  systematic  drainage.  Good 
roads  can  not  be  made  where  there  is  water,  either  dormant  or  flowing  under 
the  roadway  very  near  the  surface.  In  either  case  it  comes  to  the  surface  by 
cappillary  attraction  and  keeps  the  roads  muddy. 

The  water  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  where  possible  by 
proper  sized  lines  of  tile  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  roadway,  which  will  remove 
all  water  before  it  can  get  under  the  road,  and  if  the  road  is  rounded  the 
water  falling  thereon  is  immediately  pas?>ed  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  thence 
into  the  tile,  before  much  of  it  can  soak  in  the  road,  except  in  times  of  long 
continued  wet  weather,  and  even  then  it  does  not  get  near  as  bad  and  dries 
out  much  quicker  than  before  drainage.  Where  the  land  is  considerably 
higher  on  one  side  of  the  road  than  the  other,  one  line  of  tile  laid  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  road  will  intercept  and  remove  the  water  that  falls  on  the  higher 
land  and  in  seeking  its  level  passes  under  the  roadway,  and  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  fairly  good  drainage. 

If  all  the  roads  were  subject  to  thorough  drainage,  there  would  be  an  im- 
provement of  one  hundred  per  cent  in  their  condition  in  all  periods  of  wet 
weather. 

From  personal  observation  of  the  benefits  of  tile  drainage  of  roads,  I  wish 
to  emphasize  this  assertion:  That  the  application  of  the  funds  annually 
raised  in  the  towns  for  road  purposes  to  a  thorough  drainage  system  would 
so  improve  the  roads  that  they  would  be  comparatively  good  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  unexcelled  the  much  larger  part  of  the  time.  Proper  drainage 
makes  gravel  or  stones  last  much  longer  and  much  more  effective. 

There  may  be  places  where  natural  drainage  is  sufficient,  but  such  places 
are  rare  in  Illinois.  Thoroughly  drained  roads  on  low  lands  become  good 
and  dry  very  quickly  after  rains,  while  undrained  roads  on  higher  land  re- 
main muddy  much  longer. 

The  usual  road  tax  if  expended  in  drainage  would  soon  drain  all  the  reads, 
while  the  tax  for  hard  roads  at  five  thousand  per  mile  would  amount  to 
$1,249.(50  for  every  farm  of  100  acres,  for  one  half  mile  on  both  sides  of  such 
road . 
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The  following  I  quote  from  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Thos.  S.  McClanahan.  city 
engineer  of  Monmouth,  111.,  read  at  the  State  Farmers'  Institute,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1897: 

4 'The  farmer  knows  quite  well  that  he  needs  good  roads  but  at  the  same  time 
he  well  knows  that  he  will  have  to  pay  for  them,  while  the  lovers  of  pleasure 
expect  to  have  their  fine  drives  and  pleasant  rides  on  the  wheel,  on  an  ex- 
cellent road  made  by  other  parties  largely. 

The  road  for  the  farmer  so  far  as  his  financial  interests  are  concerned  is  a 
thoroughly  tiled  road,  one  tiled  with  good  outlet  for  each  and  every  line  of 
tile,  then  kept  rolled  instead  of  plowed,  and  left  full  width  of  sixty-six,  as 
hey  are  now  laid  out,  and  drained  the  entire  width.  This  will  be  a  good 
road  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  every  year  get  better  and  better  by  use 
such  a  road  will  cost  about  six  hundred  dollars  per  mile  and  no  repairs  only  to 
roll  when  in  proper  condition  for  packing  the  soil." 

Mr.  McClanahan  gives  the  cost  for  macadamizing  with  limestone,  at 
$4,448  per  mile  with  a  yearly  outlay  of  $528  per  mile  to  keep  in  repair,  and 
estimates  that  such  a  road  would  last  twenty- five  years  at  which  time  it  would 
have  cost  $17,160  per  mile.  He  gives  the  cost  of  paving  with  vitrified  brick 
at  $13,151  per  mile. 

Such  figures  multiplied  by  the  number  of  miles  of  road  in  a  single  town- 
ship, makes  too  serious  a  sum  to  be  contemplated. 

If  the  people  will  elect  road  commissioners  who  will  learn  or  have  learned 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  good  roads  without  a  thorough  removal 
of  all  water,  and  that  it  is  just  as  essential  to  keep  the  water  from  under  the 
roadway  to  make  a  good  road,  as  it  is  to  keep  it  out  of  a  cellar,  in  order  to 
have  a  dry  cellar,  and  that  such  work  can  be  accomplished  very  rapidly  under 
the  present  tax  levy  in  many  places.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direct- 
ion, and  we  would  soon  hear  much  less  talk  by  interested  parties  about  the 
4 'muddy  affliction* '  of  the  poor  farmer. 

A  new  factor  in  comparison  with  hard  roads. — It  looks  now  as  though  a 
new  factor  was  entering  into  the  solution  of  the  much  discussed  road  ques- 
tion, and  that  electricity  may  yet  play  an  important  part  in  its  determination. 

Electric  railroads  can  be  built  and  equipped  as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than 
permanent  hard  roads  can  be  built.  There  would  be  a  continuous  income 
from  electric  roads  that  would  more  than  maintain  them,  while  stone  or  paved 
roads  would  require  a  constant  outlay  to  keep  them  in  repair.  However  good 
the  roads  when  the  mercury  is  below  zero,  a  ride  in  a  warm  electric  car  is 
much  to  be  prefered  to  riding  in  the  open  air. 

Electric  roads  would  promote  and  maintain  a  much  greater  social  inter- 
course between  the  people  of  the  country  and  those  of  the  cities  and  villages, 
than  has  ever  existed  Heretofore.  People  from  the  country  could  attend 
church  and  social  entertainments  as  easily  and  comfortably  as  those  living  in 
town. 

In  the  dairy  districts  of  the  State  the  products  of  the  dairy  could  be  carried 
to  the  railroad  stations  for  shipment  to  the  cities,  delivered  at  creameries, 
cheese  factories  and  other  markets,  without  the  discomfort  to  both  man  and 
beast,  of  the  long,  cold  drives  that  have  to  be  made  daily,  through  the  winter 
months,  and  the  inudd}'  roads  of  spring  would  be  avoided,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  saving  of  expense  to  the  dairj'tnen  effected. 

Nearly  all  farm  products  could  be  marketed  in  the  same  manner,  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  delivered  at  the  farm  just  when  needed. 

If  every  farmer  in  Boone  county  had  an  electric  railroad  running  past  his 
door,  with  a  telephone  connection  with  his  neighbors,  and  the  city  of  Belvi- 
dere,  and  the  other  cities  and  villages  of  the  county,  his  lot  would  be  an  en- 
viable one.  He  would  have  all  the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of  country 
life,  and  practically  all  of  citv  life  as  well.  While  he  would  have  none  of  the 
undesirable  elements  of  city  life,  he  could  practically  transact  all  his  outside 
business  from  his  office  by  his  own  fireside.  His  children  could  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  best  schools.    It  would  force  a  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
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centralization  of  the  district  schools  of  the  townships.  The  children  of  the 
country  would  escape  the  hardships  incidednt  upon  attending  country  schools 
in  bad  weather. 

The  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  country  life,  from  a  well  directed  sys- 
tem of  electric  railroads  are  almost  innumerable  and  would  bring  inestimable 
blessings  to  all  participating  in  its  benefits. 

The  laboring  man  of  the  city  could  go  out  in  the  country  and  purchase  for 
a  home,  a  five  acre  farm,  as  cheaply  as  he  could  buy  a  lot  in  town,  and  still 
attend  to  work  in  the  city.  On  a  five  acre  farm  he  could  produce  butter, 
milk,  pork,  poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  berries  and  fruits,  in 
sufficient  quantsty  to  nearly  support  his  family.  Business  and  professional 
men  with  a  fondness  for  country  life  could  have  a  country  residence  and  at 
the  same  time  be  convenient  to  their  business. 

We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  at  hand,  when  electric 
lines  of  roads  will  begin  reaching  out  in  the  country  from  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages, and  that  they  are  destinea  to  soon  play  a  much  more  important  part  in 
the  settlement  of  the  great  road  question  than  we  now  imagine. 


Leaks,  Why  Stopped?   Fragments,  Why  Saved? 

By  Henry  W.  Avery,  of  Belvidere,  -111. 

On  the  last  day  of  May,  1899,  the  entire  country  was  startle.d  by  the  intelli- 

fence  that  the  Conomaugh  Valley  was  submerged,  a  large  part  of  the  City  of 
ohnstown  was  destroyed,  that  many  lives  were  lost  by  the  flood.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  sudden,  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  property?  Simply  a 
leak  in  the  banks  of  a  reservoir.  Does  it  need  a  philosopher  to  tell  why  that 
leak  should  have  been  stopped? 

At  the  world's  Sunday  school  convention,  held  July  last,  in  the  City  of 
London,  there  were  placed  on  the  front  of  the  platform  railing,  four  wreaths, 
in  memory  of  four  delegates,  viz.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Rundell,  Miss  Harriet 
M.  Tower,  and  Miss  Eloy  Reeves,  who,  while  on  their  way  to  the  convention 
in  the  French  steamer,  La  Bourgogne,  shared  the  fate  of  nearly  all  of  the  six 
hundred  passengers,  one  woman  only,  out  of  three  hundred,  being  saved. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  disastrous  loss  of  life  and  property?  Nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  leak. 

• 

Probably,  it  could  have  been  stopped,  as  the  collision  of  the  French  steamer 
with  the  British  iron  ship,  Cromartyshire,  was  sudden  and  terrific,  causing  a 
big  hole  near  the  engine  room;  but,  the  common  verdict  is,  that  with  due  cau- 
tion, it  could  have  been  avoided.  Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and 
much  less  expensive. 

A  few  years  ago,  within  a  mile  from  this  city,  a  man  went  with  an  open 
light  into  the  wood  shed,  attached  to  a  dwelling  house.  There  was  a  sudden 
explosion,  the  room  was  in  a  blaze,  and,  despite  the  efforts  made,  the  house 
and  most  of  its  contents,  were  consumed.  What  caused  it?  Only  a  leak  in 
the  oil  can,  kept  in  the  wood  shed. 

Any  school  boy  can  tell  why  that  leak  should  have  been  stopped. 

One  winter  morning  the  occupants  of  a  bedroom,  adjoining  the  sittingroonu 
were  found  insensible,  because  of  a  leak  in  the  coal  stove,  one  of  the  doors 
not  being  tightly  closed.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have  made  careful 
examination  before  retiring. 

You  see  upon  the  street  corners  a  company  of  workmen  with  picks,  bars 
and  shovels,  earneslty  removing  the  earta  as  though  they  were  prospecting 
for  gold.  As  you  approach  them,  unless  your  olfactorj*  nerves  are  parallized, 
you  need  not  be  told  that  there  is  a  leak  in  the  gas  pipe,  which,  if  not  stopped, 
may  ruin  the  company  and  endanger  the  life  of  citizens. 

It  does  not  require  the  computation  of  a  mathematician  to  decide  that  it 
ought  to  be  stopped. 
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The  lady  of  the  house,  upon  going  into  the  parlor  after  a  severe  night's  rain 
storm,  finds  the  ceiling  discolored.  Investigation  showed  that  damage  was 
done  in  the  chamber  above,  and  all  because  there  was  a  leak  in  the  roof. 
They  do  not  have  to  ask  a  carpenter  why  that  leak  should  be  stopped,  it  is 
self-evident. 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  31, 1897,  a  prominent  business  man  and  official  of  Lee 
county  was  found  missing.  At  the  Sherman  House,  in  Chicago,  he  sent  back 
his  resignation  as  clerk  and  recorder  of  the  county,  confessed  his  misdeeds, 
gave  information  of  money  left  in  his  safe,  and  sent  back  to  his  family  what 
tittle  he  had  taken  with  him.  He  then  left  for  Seattle,  pawning  his  watch  to 
pay  his  fare.  He  soon  returned,  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Joliet.  His  wife 
.gave  up  her  home  and  her  jewelry,  and,  by  the  toil  of  her  hands,  provided  for 
herself  and  two  children.  On  Thursday  of  last  week,  in  response  to  the 
wishes  of  his  bondsmen  and  friends,  he  was  liberated,  as  his  services  were 
much  needed  by  his  family. 

What  caused  all  this  trouble?  A  leak,  an  abuse  of  trust  funds.  Why  should 
it  have  been  stopped?  To  prevent  loss  to  those  who  had  confided  in  him;  to 
maintain  his  reputation  as  an  honest  man;  to  save  himself  from  humiliation, 
and  his  family  from  suffering. 

The  damage  of  such  a  leak  is  not  confined  to  the  parties  directly  in  interest, 
but  it  tends  to  destroy  confidence  inhumanity  without  which  all  business  in- 
terests suffer. 

In  riding  from  a  farm  house  to  the  city,  a  few  kernels  of  grain  were  seen 
by  the  road  side,  and  a  little  farther  on  the  amount  of  grain  increased 
until  a  continuous  line  could  be  easily  followed.  A  little  in  advance  a  farmer 
on  his  wagon,  loaded  with  grain,  was  wending  his  way  to  market.  And, 
when  overtaken  and  his  attention  called  to  the  tact,  that  through  a  leak  in  his 
wagon-box,  he  was  sowing  grain  all  along  the  highway,  no  argument  was 
necessary  to  convince  him  that  the  leak  better  be  stopped. 

Five  or  ten  cents  per  day  for  beer,  cigars  or  any  other  useles  unnecessary 
thing  may  seem  to  be  a  small  leak;  but,  as  small  leaks  sink  big  ships,  so  this 
leak  will,  very  likely,  if  not  stopped,  increase  in  volume  and  force,  necessitat- 
ing retrenchment  in  the  family  supplies  and  the  children's  education,  and 
possibly  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  farm  or  the  home. 

The  insurance  company  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  loss  by  fire  of  a  new 
dwelling. 

What  caused  the  fire?    Simply  a  leak  in  the  chimney. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the  builders  had  been  more  cautious 
and  prevented  that  leak,  when  the  extra  cost  would  have  been  but  little? 

Why  are  so  many  of  our  American  people  broken  down  before  middle  life 
is  reached?  Why  so  much  disease  and  pain?  Why  are  the  services  of  the 
physician  so  often  demanded  in  the  struggle  to  keep  soul  and  body  together? 
is  it  not  because  of  a  leak  in  the  system  that  regulates  our  living?  the  abuse 
of  the  good  things  designed  for  our  use — injudicious  eating  and  drink,  disre- 
gard of  comfort  or  care  in  dress,  indulgence  of  unholy  desires  and  passions 
Whether  this  leak  is  or  is  not  the  result  of  heredity,  ft  is  doing  its  deadly? 
work  upon  us,  and,  unless  stopped,  much  greater  loss  will  be  entailed  upon 
the  generation  that  follow  us. 

Hearken!  There  is  a  sensation  upon  the  street,  and  in  private  circles. 
Madam  Rumor  has  it  that  Miss  X  was  seen  riding  with  Mr.  B  last  evening, 
and  they  were  going  in  the  direction  of  Smithville.  This  is  a  reflection  upon 
the  character  of  Miss  X.  Upon  investigation  it  is  ascertained  that  Miss  X 
was  away  on  a  visit  to  a  sister  at  the  date  mentioned,  and  the  rumor  was  not 
only  false,  but  cruelly  unjust. 

What  started  this  rumor?  A  leaky  tongue — the  most  destructive  of  all 
leaks,  and  the  most  difficult  to  stop. 

Intimately  connected  with  leaks,  like  those  above  mentioned,  and  surely 
consequent  upon  them  is  the  loss  of  fragments  that  are  worth  saving  because 
they  are  valuable. 
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The  greatest  teacher  and  wisest  counselor  that  ever  lived  upon  this  earth 
after  miraculously  increasing  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  to  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  persons,  said  to  His 
disciples:  "(rather  up  the  fragments  that  remain. "  Whv?  That  they 
might  preserve  them  as  a  foundation  for  the  next  meal?  No!  That  thev 
might  sell  them  in  the  market?  Verily  not.  Simply  "that  nothing  be  lost.'' 
This,  in  short,  answers  the  question,  why  should  fragments  be  saved?  They 
are  worth  something,  and  having  some  value,  should  not  be  lost. 

What  are  some  of  the  fragments  that  we  farmers,  dairymen  and  citizens  of 
various  occupations  are  losing,  but  which  if  gathered  up  and  put  to  proper 
use,  would  fill  many  baskets,  feed  many  moutns,  clothe  many  bodies  and  fill 
many  purses?  There  are  fragments  of  time,  of  material,  of  force,  of  energy, 
of  experience,  of  opportunity,  of  equilibrium  and  of  moral  character.  These 
are  almost  inseparable,  and  waste  of  one  usually  involves  waste  in  the  others. 
The  engineer  who  puts  on  more  steam  than  is  necessary  to  insure  his  safe 
arrival  at  a  given  point  at  a  required  time,  wastes  water  and  fuel,  also  the 
wear  of  the  machinery  and  the  nerve  power  of  the  passengers.  The  person 
who  loses  a  fragment  of  the  early  morning,  the  most  valuable  time  of  all  the 
day,  thinking  he  can  recover  it  before  night,  generally  fails  in  his  calcula- 
tion, for  the  late  rising  naturally  causes  irritaoility  or  loss  of  equilibrium, 
commonly  called  loss  of  temper,  and  results  in  harsh  words  to  wife  and  chil- 
dren, of  which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed;  neglect  of  Bible  reading  and  family 
grayer,  the  most  valuable  preparation  for  a  prosperous  and  happy  da  v.  A 
earty  devouring  of  the  breakfast,  involving  an  unnatural  tax  upon  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  he  experiences  a  general  uncomfortableness  during  the 
entire  day.  The  farmer  starts  hurriedly  for  the  field,  or  the  laborer  for  his 
day's  work,  and  leaves  behind  some  important  article;  a  fragment  of  time  is 
taken  for  the  return  and  there  is  also  lost  a  fragment  of  strength,  of  oppor- 
tunity and  of  patience.  People  often  complain  for  lack  of  time,  saying:  "I 
would  have  done  this  or  that,  would  have  been  at  such  a  meeting,  or  assisted 
in  such  an  enterprise,  but  really  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  do  it,"  when  in 
fact  more  time  than  would  have  been  required  to  do.  these  things  has  really 
been  spent  in  doing  nothing  profitable  for  either  mind  or  body.  Who  of  us 
can  not  look  back  and  call  to  mind  many  fragments  of  time  that  have  been 
literally  lost,  or  even  more  than  lost,  because  spent  in  a  manner  injurious  to 
both  body  and  soul?  These  can  not,  like  the  fragments  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  be  gathered  up,  or  like  earthly  treasure,  once  lost,  possibly  be  found 
again,  for  time  once  lost  is  lost  forever,  but  the  realization  of  the  loss  and  its 
ruinous  results  may  help  us  to  guard  against  similar  experiences  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  must  in  some  way  be  brought  to  realize  things  as  they  really  are 
before  we  will  make  any  attempt  at  improvement.  Some  people  are  really 
dead  so  far  as  benefiting  society  or  humanity  is  concerned,  before  they  are 
conscious  of  it.  They  are  like  "Pat's  turtle,"  which  he  brought  to  his  mis- 
tress because  he  had  often  heard  her  say  she  was  fond  of  turtle  soup.  He 
had  cut  off  its  head  to  make  sure  that  it  was  ready  for  soup.  While  the  mis- 
tress was  thanking  him  for  his  thoughtful  regard  for  her  wishes  the  turtle 
twitched  and  quivered  before  her.  "Whji:,  Pat,"  said  she,  "I  thought  you 
said  it  was  dead."  "Sure,  mam,  and  he  is,  but  he  is  not  conscious  of  it." 
It  is  often  said  that  "time  is  money."  In  fact  it  often  represents  a  value 
superior  to  money,  for  money  can  not  purchase  the  least  fragment  of  it.  The 
startling  cry,  "millions  of  money  for  an  inch  of  time,"  was  made  when  even 
that  small  amount  could  not  be  secured.  I  think  there  are  frequent  attempts 
to  crowd  too  much  into  the  same  space  of  time.  Almost  everything  may  be 
overdone.  One  thing  at  a  time  is  about  all  any  person  can  do  well.  The 
idea  of  having  a  book  open  for  reading  while  your  hands  are  upon  the  wash- 
board or  in  the  dish  pan,  or  mixing  the  bread  may  appear  well  in  theory,  but 
it  would  not  generally  be  well  for  the  clothes,  dishes  or  bread,  neither  is  it 
conducive  to  scientific  ploughing  for  the  plowman  to  have  his  mind  engrossed 
with  other  matters  while  his  bauds  are  on  the  plough.  Literary  or  profes- 
fessional  men  may  thus  theorize,  but  a  turn  at  the  plough  or  the  cultivator 
would  very  likely  neutralize  their  theorv.  One  of  those  theorists  was  one  day 
passing  where  a  lad  sat  upon  his  plough  beam  while  his  team  was  resting. 
The  reverend  gentleman  thought  the  boy  ought  to  be  improving  his  mind  as 
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well  as  resting  his  body,  and  said  familiarly:  41My  son.  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  for  you  to  have  a  book  to  read  while  your  team  is  resting  and  not  lose 
so  much  valuable  time?1'  The  lad  replied  inyankee  fashion:  "I  say,  elder, 
would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  you,  seeing  time  is  so  valuable,  to  take  a  dish 
of  taters  with  you  into  the  pulpit  Sunday  morning  and  pare  them  while  the 
people  are  singing  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  dinner  and  so  much  time 
saved?"  The  ridiculousness  of  the  one  makes  more  apparent  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  other.  It  is  not  an  evidence  of  lost  time  when  a  fragment  is  de- 
voted to  the  necessary  rest  of  body  and  mind,  but  the  neglect  to  perform 
present  duties  at  the  present  time,  or  the  putting  off  until  tomorrow  what 
should  be  done  today  otten  results  in  the  loss  of  fragments  of  time  and  frag- 
ments of  opportunity.  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  So  there  is  a  time 
and  a  season  for  the  best  accomplishment  of  whatever  needs  to  be  done, 
which  if  neglected,  may  require  twice  the  expenditure  of  time  and  material. 
Fragments  of  time  are  often  unprofitably  spent  in  experimenting.  Some 
people  seem  to  have  a  passion  for  something  novel.  It  is  true  that  old  meth- 
ods have  been  and  can  yet  be  much  improved,  but  to  insure  perfect  safety  it 
is  as  important  to  keep  on  the  rails  that  are  firm  as  to  avoid  the  ruts  that  are 
getting  deep.  This  is  true  in  farming  in  particular,  and  the  proving  of  new 
methods  by  experimenting  had  better,  in  general,  be  left  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

There  are  also  fragments  of  material  that  have  value  and  are  therefore 
worth  saving.  In  the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  when  the  bars  were  of 
logs  or  slabs,  covered  with  straw,  the  corn  cribs  of  poles  or  rails,  with  no 
roof,  and  the  straw  piles  were  burned,  persons  from  the  New  England  states 
would  often  say  that  an  Illinois  farmer  wasted  enough  to  support  an  ordinary 
family.  With  later  improvements  this  fragment  wasted  material  has  some- 
what dimished  in  quantity,  but  it  is  vet  much  larger  than  it  ought  to  be.  The 
reason  given  for  gathering  up  the  fragments  "that  nothing  be  lost,"  indi- 
cates that  the  question  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  financially,  is  not  the  only 
reason,  but  that  a  habit  of  saving,  even  though  the  material  saved  is  of  little 
value,  is  the  practical  lesson  to  be  learned.  The  habit  formed  in  our  early 
childhood  days  in  the  New  England  home,  not  to  put  even  a  kernel  of  corn 
or  an  apple  core  into  the  fire,  because  that  would  be  an  entire  waste  of  what 
had  a  certain  value  as  food  for  the  chickens  or  pigs,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  prosperity  of  later  years.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  Scotch  proverb: 
"Nony  a  sniclkle  makes  a  snuckle."  The  question  is  often  asked:  "Why 
does  not  that  man  get  along?  He  came  here  at  an  early  day,  always  works 
bard,  is  seemingly  prudent,  has  no  apparent  extravagant  habits,  but  some- 
how he  is  always  behind,  never  has  any  ready  money,  and  his  credit  is  much 
below  par.  Others  who  nad  less  capital  to  start  with  have  been  more  success- 
ful, have  good  farms,  good  buildings,  and  something  added  to  surplus  every 
year.  What  makes  the  difference!"  There  must  be  a  leak  somewhere, 
which  if  found  and  stopped,  he  may  yet  be  saved  from  financial  ruin.  Let 
us  try  and  help  him  find  it.  To  do  so  we  will  make  a  friendly  visit  at  his  home. 
The  good  wife  is  busy  and  the  children  employed  as  their  ages  will  permit. 
No  extravagance  in  apparel  or  furniture  is  seen.  The  dinner  is  inviting  and 
everything  well  arranged  and  well  seasoned,  and  not  unduly  expensive.  The 
only  indication  of  waste  being  the  enormous  quantity  of  fragments  left  upon 
the  plates.  Whether  this  is  the  leak  or  not  will  depend  upon  what  disposi- 
tion is  made  of  them.  After  dinner  we  go  with  the  father  to  feed  the  pigs, 
while  the  boys  are  permitted  to  lose  several  fragments  of  time  (if  nothing 
else)  in  entertaining  the  hired  girl,  while  she  not  too  hastily  clears  the  table 
and  washes  the  dishes.  In  the  swill  barrel  we  find  not  only  fragments  of 
bread,  pie  and  cake,  similar  to  those  left  on  the  dinner  plates,  but  whole 
loaves,  perhaps  a  little  stale,  but  just  the  thing  for  a  certain  variety  of  pud- 
dings, while  the  family,  children  and  all,  are  enamored  with  the  very  erroneous 
idea  that  hot  bread  and  fresh  pastry  only,  are  fit  for  human  food. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  the  pigs  are  in  better  health  than  the  children,  or  that 
much  valuable  material  that  might  have  been  added  to  the  yearly  savings  is 
in  a  measure  lost.  Let  us  look  for  another  leak,  perhaps  not  in  the  same 
family.    The  father,  mother  and  children  go  to  the  store  for  the  purchase  of 
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a  few  necessary  articles.  The  merchant  is  very  bland.  Of  coarse  it  is  his 
business  to  sell  goods,  to  be  agreeable  and  attentive  as  much  as  it  is  the 
farmer's  business  to  raise  good  calves  and  pigs,  and  get  the  best  possible 
price  for  them.  His  goods  are  remarkably  cheap,  because  bought  at  a  bank- 
rupt sale.  He  is  careful  not  to  tell  them  they  are  bankrupt  goods.  "They 
will  soon  be  much  higher;  you  had  better  buy  your  entire  winter  supply  now." 
They  tell  him  they  have  not  the  money  for  so  large  a  purchase.  "Never 
mind  that,"  he  says.  I  will  trust  you  until  you  sell  your  hogs  or  grain,  or 
until  you  get  your  factory  dividends.  With  these  and  many  other  nattering 
words  they  are  persuaded  to  run  up  a  bill  far  beyond  their  expectations  or 
real  necessities,  and  then  add  thereto  a  few  other  parcels  to  gratify  pride  or 
to  surprise  their  neighbors,  all  because  they  were  so  cheap,  forgettrag  that 
any  thing  is  dear  at  any  price  if  not  needed.  Here  is  certainly  a  big  leak; 
chickens  counted  before  they  are  hatehed;  money  spent  before  earned.  Pay 
day  coming  whether  pork  is  high  or  low,  whether  the  factory  pays  a  dividend 
or  not.  If  debts  are  allowed  to  accumulate  interest  eats  like  a  canker,  and  as 
sure  as  a  small  leak  will  sink  the  ship,  large  or  small,  so  sure  will  the  diver- 
sion of  these  fragments  of  material  sink  the  farm,  or  the  home.  Careless- 
ness in  the  care  of  buildings,  fences  or  tools  is  another  fragment  of  more  or 
less  value,  according  to  the  amount  invested  in  them.  The  lack  of  paint  to 
protect  from  the  weather,  the  swinging  of  the  barn  door  when  it  should  be 
fastened,  the  opening  of  the  gate  just  far  enough  for  the  wagon  wheel  to  tear 
it  loose;  or  leaving  it  open  when  it  should  be  closed,  to  protect  the  crops;  the 
omission  to  replace  a  broken  or  fallen  board ;  the  leaving  of  wagons  and 
other  implements  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  all  of  these  and  many  more 
are  fragments  of  value  and  therefore  worth  saving.  The  loss  of  material  in- 
volves the  loss  of  credit,  of  ambition,  of  hope,  of  social  standing,  and  some- 
times of  reason  and  life. 

The  stock  breeder  and  the  dairyman  need  to  be  particularly  guarded  against 
the  loss  of  valuable  fragments.  Cattle  were  prominent  in  the  property  of  the 
antedeluvians.  A  fragment  was  preserved  by  Noah,  the  increase  from  which 
soon  covered  the  hills  of  Chaldea  and  the  fruitful  valleys  of  the  Jordan.  The 
patriarchs  were  rich  in  cattle.  The  breeders  were  not  unskillful  in  manage- 
ment, when  their  personal  interest  could  be  promoted.  The  breeding  of  a 
E articular  kind  or  color  has  not  perhaps  had  a  rival  since  Jacob  got  even  with 
is  selfish  father-in-law,  whom  he  served  fourteen  years  to  get  the  wife  of  his 
choice,  and  who,  me  declared,  changed  his  wages  ten  times.  His  scheming 
resulted  in  the  increase  of  the  white  and  red  streaked  only,  which  by  agree- 
ment were  to  be  his. 

The  inventions  of  man  are  not  confined  to  this  nineteenth  century,  although 
this  may  very  truly  be  called  an  experimental  period.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  desire  of  a  Colorado  breeder  who  is  endeavoring  to  improve  his  herd  by- 
obtaining  a  cross  between  the  Jersey  and  the  American  goat.  He  is  satisfied 
that  it  improves  the  Jersey  but  is  rather  hard  pn  the  goat. 

The  improvements,  however,  that  have  been  made  since  the  importation  of 
the  various  pure  bloods,  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  present  herds  as  milk 
producers  and  for  beef,  a  very  valuable  fragment,  estimated  at  about  35  per 
cent.  That  is  a  leak  for  the  better.  Bat  good  care  as  to  management  aad 
feeding,  with  the  master's  eye  ever  upon  his  stock  overseeing,  directing  and 
controlling  in  every  department,  is  the  only  security  against  the  loss  of  any 
of  the  fragments  heretofore  (mentioned,  especially  is  this  true  in  the  care  of 
the  dairy  cows.  Injudicious  feeding  and  injudicious  milking  are  "very  detri- 
mental to  good  results.  Whoever  feeds,  handles  or  milks  a  cow  with  profit 
to  the  owner  must  have  perfect  control  of  himself.  It  is  not  my  idea  or  pro- 
priety that  it  is  a  woman's  province  to  milk  the  cows  any  more  than  it  is  a 
man' 8  province  to  make  the  bread  or  wash  the  dishes.  Circumstances  may 
justify  either;  but  if  the  cows  were  consulted  in  regard  to  whom  they  would 
prefer  to  deliver  their  private  possessions;  I  think  they  would  decide  for  the 
women  every  time,  because  she  usually  neither  swears  nor  kicks.  No  decent 
cow  can  discern  any  virtue  in  profanity,  but  she  most  certainly  appreciates 
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kindness  and  human  treatment.    To  secure  the  best  flow  of  milk  the  same 
person  should  milk  the  same  cow  every  time,  uninterrupted   by  conversation 

or  side  issues. 

There  is  one  more  fragment  to  which  I  will  briefly  refer,  and  that  is  the 
fragment  of  experience.  Miss  Experience  is  said  to  be  a  dear  teacher,  though 
many  prefer  to  risk  the  expense  and  learn  directly  from  her.  The  father 
who  chews  tobacco  or  smokes  his  pipe  or  cigar,  remonstrates  with  his  boy 
who  follows  his  example,  saying  by  way  of  argument,  that  he  has  seen  the 
folly  of  it.  The  manly  son  considers  the  point  not  well  taken  and  the  argu- 
ment worthless.  He  proposes  to  see  the  folly  of  it  too.  Jennie  sees  her 
mother  absorbed  in  a  book  which  she  takes  particular  pains  to  keep  secreted 
when  not  reading.  If  discovered,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  if  any  mystery  is  con- 
nected with  it,  the  dear  mother  informs  her  darling  daughter  that  it  is  not  a 
suitable  book  for  her  to  read.  Jennie  prefers  to  De  her  own  judge  in  the 
matter  and  spends  midnight  hours  in  poisoning  her  mind  and  ruining  her 
soul  with  the  vile,  trashy  novel  which  so  delighted  the  mother.  If  either  of 
these  parents  would  have  their  children  profit  by  their  experience,  they 
should  first  show  to  them  by  their  practical  reformation  that  they  had  profited 
thereby. 

The  conduct  of  these  children  is  repeated  by  every  person  who  will  not  ac- 
cept and  profit  by  the  valuable  fragments  of  experience,  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  others  through  years  of  toil  and  study,  and  is  proffered  to  them 
without  price.  Our  own  experience  in  the  past  should  be  needed  and  made 
valuable  to  us  in  our  future  plans  and  actions.  Every  employer  considers 
experience  valuable  in  the  person  he  employs.  If  a  person  applies  for  the 
position  of  salesman,  bookkeeper,  clerk,  school  teacher,  farm  hand,  or  as 
Bridget  in  the  kitchen,  some  evidence  of  experience  is  demanded  before 
terms  can  be  adjusted. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  to  all,  strive  to  profit  by  such  fragments  of  experi- 
ence as  you  can  obtain,  that  you  may  thus  avoid  the  roeks  upon  which  others 
have  stranded,  by  stopping  the  leaks  which  have  been  the  first  cause  of  their 
ruin,  and  by  saving  the  fragments  which  are  valuable  in  securing  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

"I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of 
understanding;  and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had 
covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down." 

Who  has  not  seen  the  same  thing?  Nature,  unmolested,  soon  brings  man's 
work  to  naught.  The  law  of  dilapidation  runs  through  the  whole  economy  of 
things.  You  have  no  sooner  completed  your  fine  house  than  nature  begins 
to  take  it  down.  You  have  scarcely  finished  seeding  your  field  or  garden  be- 
fore nature  commences  to  thwart  your  designs.  Thorns  and  thistles  choke 
out  the  grain,  weeds  grow  faster  than  roses;  even  the  stone  wall  becomes  an 
unsightly  heap.  The  law  of  decay  quickly  follows  the  law  of  growth.  The 
divine  command,  "Subdue  the  earth,1'  though  given  before  the  earth  had 
revealed  its  prodigality,  was  an  injunction  that  must  be  heeded  if  man  would 
reap  the  reward  of  his  sowing.  It  requires  a  continuous  contest.  The  leaks 
must  be  stopped  in  their  incipiency  and  the  fragments  must  be  saved  in  their 
entirety  or  the  experience  of  the  slothful  man  will  be  ours. 


Marketing  Products. 

By  W.  J.  Jutklns. 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  citizens. — The  rush  and  push  of  the  business  world 
has  become  so  general  that  every  business  enterprise  is  being  run  at  high 
pressure,  and  in  the  universal  haste  many  fail,  either  from  a  mistaken  idea 
of  the  esseutials  of  success,  or,  inability  to  keep  up  the  pressure.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  in  haste  there  is  waste.  And  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
this  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  in  the  disposition  of  his  crops.  Grain  is 
rushed  into  the  market  as  soon  as  harvested;  hay  sold  direct  from  the  field, 
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-when  the  only  demand  is  from  those  who  buy  it  for  speculation.  Stock  is 
sold  before  they  become  mature  to  sbme  other  farmer  who  is  willing  to  wait 
until  they  have  consumed  enough  of  the  crop  raised  to  insure  a  full  price 
when  it  is  sent  to  the  market. 

This  rush  and  haste  to  get  the  farmer's  crop  into  the  market  seldom  pays, 
and  frequently  is  attended  with  great  loss  to  the  seller.  How  to  sell  crops, 
as  well  as  how  to  raise  them  is  a  part  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  which  it 
is  well  for  us  to  consider.  Everything  offered  for  sale  by  the  farmer  should 
be  the  best  of  its  kind,  fully  matured  and  in  the  best  possible  condition,  con- 
densed so  as  to  cost  the  least  possible  for  transportation. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  of  the  packing  houses  or  canning  factories.  Estab- 
lishments which  employ  immense  capital  and  hundreds  of  men,  with  the  best 
apparatus  for  converting  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  orchard  into  such  forms 
as  will  be  most  convenient  to  handle,  and  secure  the  greatest  profit  to  the 
proprietors  or  company,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  smallest  possible 
price  to  the  farmer  who  raises  the  raw  material  which  forms  the  base  of  their 
operations.  These  establishments  understand  that  by  condensing  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  putting  the  greatest  possible  value  into  the  smallest  space, 
the  cost  of  transportation  ana  handling  is  much  less  and  the  profits  conse- 
quently greater.  And  it  is  upon  this  principal  I  would  advise  the  average 
farmer  of  this  country  to  act.  I  will  therefore  call  your  attention  to  that 
method  of  condensing  farm  crops  which  can  be  engaged  in  by  every  farmer, 
with  but  little  or  no  expense  for  outfit. 

The  time  has  come  when  it  is  important  that  the  farmer,  even  of  Illinois, 


of  farming  prevalent  in  this  country.  The  system  of  tenant  farming,  where 
the  tenant  is  obliged  to  get  all  from  the  soil  possible,  in  order  to  pay  his  rent 
and  support  his  family,  is  a  system  that  is  sapping  the  life  from  the  soil  and 
making  it  more  difficult  each  succeeding  year  to  raise  a  maximum  crop,  hence 
poorer  farms  and  poorer  farmers  are  the  result.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  e'er 
long  the  people  will  see  their  great  mistake  and  quit  this  prodigality  of  the 
greathest  earthly  gift  to  mankind.  A  soil  rich  in  every  element  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  comfort  and  support  of  man,  giving  bread  and  meat  and  fruit  to 
the  millions  who  inhabit  the  earth. 

In  these  times  when  the  business  of  the  world  is  conducted  on  the  principal 
of  small  profits  and  minimum  expenses,  it  is  none  the  Jess  important  that  the 
farmer  should  keep  the  expense  account  as  small  as  possible.  Always  re- 
membering that  a  pdnny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  The  transportation  of  the 
product  of  the  farm  is  an  expense  the  magnitude  of  which  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. But  when  we  remember  that  there  are  nearly  160,000  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States,  costing  about  $10,000,000,000,  employing  more  than  a 
1,000,000  men  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  tariff  is  from  the  products  of 
the  soil,  we  at  least  must  agree  that  the  railroad  is  a  pretty  big  institution 
and  costs  lots  of  money  to  keep  going.  The  possibility  of  reducing  the  ex- 
pense of  transportation  may  not  at  first  occur  to  us.  Corn  worth  twenty-five 
cents  here  at  our  home  market,  at  the  sea  board  is  worth  sixty  cents,  an  ex- 
pense of  about  140  per  cent.  To  reduce  this  expense  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  farm  products,  those  used  as  food  for  stock  and 
those  used  as  food  for  mankind.  True  men  use  many  of  the  grains  as  do 
-stock,  but  much  of  this  must  go  through  a  process  of  preparation  which  can 
not  be  done  upon  the  farm.  '  ♦ 

But  for  stock  feeding,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  can,  and 
should  be  done  upon  the  farm.  The  advantages  of  feeding  the  produce  of 
the  farm  out  to  stock  is  very  apparent  and  yet  is  much  neglected  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

From  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  for  the  year  1897,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  3,13S,S49  less  hogs  fed  in  Illinois  than  in  1889.  And  of 
flattening  cattle  there  are  less  than  at  any  time  since  1880. 
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Why  this  great  falling  off  in  the  production  of  the  two  great  meat  produc- 
ing farm  stock,  either  of  which  can  be  raised  easily  upon  any  farm,  and  in- 
variably pays  a  larger  price  for  the  grain  consumed,  when  fed  prudently  and 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  good  judgment  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  open 
market. 

Cattle  feeding  is,  and  nearly  always  has  been,  a  profitable  branch  of  farm- 
ing. We  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  results  of  the  various  experiments 
made  at  the  Experiment  Stations,  but  will  point  to  the  many  who  have  made 
large  fortunes  by  this  industry.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  rive  an  exhaus- 
tive paper  on  cattle  feeding,  this  is  not  my  subject,  but  it  will  be  treated  by 
others.  A  few  essential  points  however,  are  worthy  a  passing  comment. 
Careful  selection  of  stock  for  feeding.  Get  beef  cattle,  not  dairy,  young  not 
old,  all  of  a  kind,  not  part  heifers  and  part  steers,  feed  liberally,  but  not  too 
much.  An  old  feeder  said  to  me  that  we  must  feed  just  one  ear  of  corn  less 
than  the  stock  will  eat  up  clean;  don't  depend  on  corn  alone,  other  feed  is 
equally  good  and  a  change  of  feed  is  beneficial.  The  saving  in  railroad 
freight  on  a  car  load  of  mature,  well  fattened  cattle  as  compared  with  grain 
necessary  to  produce  them  is  apparent  and  the  addition  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  an  item  of  no  small  account. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  hog  cholera  or  swine  plague, 
the  feeding  of  swine  would  be  among  the  most  profitable  branches  of  Ameri- 
can husbandry.  But  this  has  held  in  check  many  who  would  have  engaged 
largely  in  this  enterprise.  But  here  the  common  error  of  using  corn  exclus- 
ively, has  been  practiced  and  quite  probable  is  a  great  cause  for  this  terrible 
calamity  and  severe  loss  of  stock  and  money. 

Sheep  are  at  present  commanding  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  woo)  and  mutton,  they  who  have  suitable  places  can  do  no  better 
than  investigate  this  branch  of  conducting  farm  crops.  No  stock  is  a  more 
universal  feeder  than  the  sheep.  Scarcely  a  plant,  whether  a  weed  or  a  cul- 
tivated plant  that  they  will  not  appropriate,  either  for  meat  or  wool.  They 
thrive  on  the  hills  and  grow  in  the  valleys.  Eat  almost  anything  from  buck- 
berries  to  clover,  rape,  cow  peas,  millet,  corn,  soga  beans,  wheat,  oats,  blue- 
grass  and  green  grass,  in  short,  almost  anything  that  grows,  even  to  hickory 
sp routs,  and  utilized  by  these  busy  little  feeders,  and  in  return  leave  the  best 
possible  fertilizer  upon  the  soil  to  stimulate  a  still  stronger  growth  of  food  for 
themselves  and  their  frolicsome  little  families.  Unlike  the  beef  cattle  and 
hogs  they  yield  a  profit  while  you  are  keeping  them.  Cattle  and  hogs  yield  an 
income  only  when  you  sell  them,  but  the  sheep  yields  an  annual  income  of 
wool,  which  goes  a  long  ways  towards  the  expense  of  keeping  them. 

The  dairy  interests  although  having  been  crowded  to  the  walls  by  the 
so-called  creameries  and  bogus  butter  factories,  which  regulate  the  market, 
by  keeping  control  of  the  supply,  by  the  addition  of  hog  fat,  beef  suet  ana 
cotton  seed  oil,  as  necessity  demands.  In  many  localities  the  farm  dairy  can 
be  run  with  profit,  where  good,  gilt  edged  can  be  made.  I  would  not  advise  a 
farmer  to  try  to  run  a  dairy  in  connection  with  feeding  cattle  If  or  beef,  the 
two  do  not  go  well  together,  but  hogs  do  remarkably  well  as  a  by-product  to 
a  dairy. 

I  sha'l  not  omit  the  poultry  yard  as  a  very  efficient  and  profitable  means  of 
condensing  farm  crops  and  yielding  a  continuous  income.  I  am  not  going  to 
give  a  treatise  on  poultry,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  care  and  feed  used  in  a 
prudently  kept  poultry  yard  will  yield  a  much  greater  profit  than  can  be  real- 
ized by  selling  grain  in  the  market.  We  pay  too  much  of  our  earnings  to  the 
railroad  companies  and  middle  men. 

What  we  want  is  to  feed  our  crops  to  stock,  retaining  on  the  soil  the  greater 
part  of  the  plant  food,  thereby  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  thus 
enable  us  to  grow  more  grain,  to  feed  more  stock,  etc. 
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Restoration  of  Soils. 

By  J.  B.  Sweet,  Martinsville.  III. 

When  a  doctor  goes  to  see  a  patient,  his  first  object  is  to  diagnose  the  case. 

The  same  with  the  farmer.  What  is  the  matter  with  his  farm  that  it  does 
not  produce  maximum  crops? 

.Is  it  his  fault  or  the  land?  is  the  question  that  must  be  solved  by  himself; 
and,  when  this  question  is  answered,  the  next  thing  is  the  remedy. 

The  Rothamsted  experiment  station  shows  that  there  is  latent  fertility 
enough  in  the  soil  to  produce  an  average  of  nine  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
for  forty-six  consecutive  years  without  any  manure  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Roberts,  of  Cornell,  in  his  book,  "The  Fertility  of  the  Land,"  shows, 
by  chemical  analysis,  that  the  first  eight  inches  from  an  acre  of  land  holds 
3,053  pounds  of  nitrogen,  4,219  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  16,317  pounds 
of  potash. 

He  then  analyzed  the  second  eight  inches,  and  found,  that  taking  a  depth  of 
twelve  inches,  he  had  as  follows: 

That  the  first  twelve  inches  contained  5,084  pounds  nitrogen,  5,121  pounds 
phosphoric  acid,  and  19,738  pounds  potash. 

Experiment  in  analysis  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  shows  that 
the  first  twelve  inches  contained  6,660  pounds  nitrogen,  3,762  pounds  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  13,695  pounds  potash  to  the  acre. 

The  next  two  feet  contained  practically  the  same,  and  this,  after  twenty- five 
years  of  cultivation  in  corn,  wheat  and  rye.  I  think  our  soil  in  this  eounty  will 
not  fall  much  short  of  this  in  latent  fertility.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States  is  fourteen  bushels,  and  this  is  our  average. 

Now,  this  crop  requires  for  grain  and  straw,  thirty  pounds  nitrogen,  ten 
pounds  phosphoric  acid,  and  fourteen  pounds  potash.  Then,  we  have  nitro- 
gen enough  in  the  ground  to  last  220  years,  phosphoric  acid  to  last  375  years, 
and  enough  potash  to  last  1,000  years. 

Suppose  we  raise  fifty  bushels  corn  per  acre.  This  will  require  about  ninety 
pounds  nitrogen,  forty  pounds  phosphoric  acid,  and  seventy  pounds  potash. 
Then  we  have  enough  nitrogen  to  last  seventy  years,  phosphoric  acid  115 
years,  and  potash  enough  for  200  years.  These  amounts  of  plant  food  are 
now  in  the  soil  waiting  to  be  called  upon  to  support  vegetable  life. 

Without  the  use  of  any  fertilizer  of  any  kind  there  is  enough  of  this  latent 
plant  food  in  the  soil  to  supply  the  crops,  as  given  above.  These  are  estab- 
lished truths — established  beyond  any  successful  contradiction,  and  being  so, 
this  question  naturally  arises,  if  there  is  so  much  plant  food  in  the  soil,  why 
does  land  run  down  and  become  non-productive?  The  answer  to  this  shows 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  for  it  shows  that  the  plant  food  is  not  immediately 
available,  except  as  to  a  small  part  of  it.  The  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  amd 
potash  is  held  in  slowly  soluble  forms  by  combination  with  other  chemicals. 

The  acid  of  the  humus  in  the  soil,  the  water  that  falls  in  rain,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun,  all  slowly  break  up  the  combinations  and  make  the  plant  food 
available  for  succeeding  crops. 

In  new  lands  this  action  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  and  a  large  amount  of 
plant  food  is  already  in  the  best  form  for  use,  and  crops  grow  vigorously. 
But,  civilized  crops  and  the  destructiue  agencies  of  man  soon  exhaust  this  re- 
serve supply  of  plant  food,  and  the  land  runs  down,  becomes  unfertile  and  un- 
productive, so  that  it  takes  a  chemical  analysis  to  detect  the  loss  in  potential 
plant  food. 

An  acre  of  soil,  one  foot  deep,  weighs  3,600,000  pounds.  Out  of  thu  the 
average  crop  of  wheat  takes  about  ten  pounds  phosporic  acid,  which  is  so  in- 
finitesimal that  it  requires  a  scientist  to  find  it.  It  can  not  be  perceived  by  the 
average  farmer. 

The  humus  in  the  soil  is  used  up  faster  by  the  action  of  the  roots,  rain,  sun- 
shine and  wind  than  the  potential  plant  food,  and  that  is  the  principal  de- 
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ficiency  in  the  soil  of  worn-out  land.  This  being  the  case,  the  question  arises r 
how  can  it  be  supplied?  I  say,  burn  nothing,  not  even  weedf  seed — return 
it  back  to  the  soil  for  decomposition.  Sow  clover,  and  when  it  is  at  its  best 
and  has  gathered  all  the  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  it  can,  turn  it  back  into 
the  soil,  either  through  stock  or  directly  with  the  plow. 

Perhaps  our  soil  is  most  deficient  in  nitrogen,  as  there  is  plenty  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  in  it.  Then  we  must  use  that  grain  crop  for  fertilizing 
that  will  gather  the  most  nitrogen  and  make  the  most  humus. 

I  have  found  that  cowpeas  gather  more  nitrogen  and  make  more  humus  in 
three  months,  from  May  till  August,  than  any  growing  crop  in  this  country t 
and  if  turned  under,  theu  it  furnishes  good  plant  tood  for  a  fall  crop.  If 
drilled  with  a  1-horse  power  corn  drill  in  corn,  when  laid  by  in  July,  or  ear- 
lier, it  gathers  nitrogen  for  themselves  and  a  surplus  for  the  corn  roots. 

I  prefer  cowpeas  to  clover  for  quick  returns;  you  can  always  get  a  stand, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  clover.  If  the  late  varieties  are  sown  in  May,  and 
cut  for  hay,  the  roots  shoot  up  and  make  a  good  pasture,  or  may  be  turned 
under,  makiug  humus  for  future  use. 

If  the  early  varieties  are  sown  in  corn  the  last  of  June,  they  will  ripen  and 
make  fine  hog  or  sheep  pasture,  and  the  stock  will  not  bother  the  corn  while- 
there  are  any  peas.  Peas  can  be  sowu  with  a  wheat  drill  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarter  bushels  per  acre  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  cut  and  will  make  a  good  growth* 
protecting  the  ground  from  the  hot  burning  sun,  which  is  very  detrimental  in 
July  and  August. 

If  farmers  will  turn  their  stubble  under  as  soon  after  harvest  as  possible* 
and  sow  it  to  oats,  forming  a  shade  in  hot  weather,  and  a  green  mulch  in 
fall,  and  a'dead  one  in  winter,  they  will  find  their  land  greatly  benefited  far 
above  the  expense  of  seed  and  labor. 

The  man  who  buys  a  complete  fertilizer  is  throwing  money  away,  for  we 
know  that  the  legunes  will  gather  nitrogen  for  their  own  use  and  a  supply  for 
the  use  of  coming  crops. 

If  once  we  understand  the  latent  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  way  it  is  made 
available,  we  can  make  a  better  use  of  it  and  supplement  it  more  intelligently 
by  adding  the  needed  fertilizers  and  so  grow  maximum  crops  at  minimum  cost, 
at  the  same  time  making  use  of  the  latent  fertility  to  the  fullest  extent. 

This  branch  has  too  long  been  neglected. 

We  think  that  it  is  well  demonstrated  that  clover  and  cowpeas  supplemented 
by  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  will  maintain  fertility  for  an  indefinite  period. 

On  farms  where  all  the  grains  are  fed  to  live  stock,  and  the  manure  care- 
fully saved  and  applied  to  the  land,  the  land  shows  no  deterioration  in  any 
way. 

With  our  present  light  on  the  subject,  depleting  the  fertility  of  the  farm  is 
useless  and  a  crime  against  the  future. 


The  Soja  Bean  and  Cow  Pea. 

By  A.  A.  Hinckley,  DuBois,  111. 

These  plants  belong  to  the  leguminosffi  or  pulee  family,  which  includes  the 
clovers  and  many  other  deep  rooted  plants.  They  are  becoming  more  and 
more  appreciated  in  our  end  of  the  State  for  stock  feed  and  their  beneficial 
effect  on  our  compact  clay  soil,  which  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen 
and  humus  to  increase  fertility  and  resistance  of  drouth. 

Cow  peas  and  soja  beans  are  nitrogen  gatherers,  and  produce  abundant 
organ i<»  matter  for  making  humus,  their  roots  penetrating  deep  in  the  soil, 
and  hriiur  to  the  surface  elements  required  by  the  grains  and  grasses,  also 
mak^  tlit;  soil  more  porous,  thereby  increasing  its  capacity  for  holding  moist- 
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ure.  They  have  been  gpown  only  in  a  limited  way  with  us,  and  we  have 
much  to  learn  about  their  cultivation,  harvest  and  utility.  In  the  future  de- 
delopment  of  the  resources  of  our  soil  I  think  they  will  be  a  very  important 
factor. 

The  cow  pea  is  valuable  for  quick  results;  a  crop  plowed  under  or  pastured 
with  scock  is  at  once  a  benefit  to  the  soil;  even  if  cut  for  hay  or  seed  they 
leave  the  ground  in  better  condition  than  before.  If  they  are  planted  in  rows 
and  cultivated  they  are  a  sure  crop,  and  the  soil  is  left  in  better  condition 
than  if  the  seed  had  been  sown  broadcast.  For  hay  they  are  difficult  to  cure 
and  handle.  I  have  had  best  results  to  let  them  lie  after  cutting  just  long 
enough  to  wilt,  then  put  in  cocks  and  let  cure  for  a  week  or  more,  owing  to 
weather  conditions.  The  object  of  curing  in  the  cock  is  to  save  the  leaves. 
If  left  to  cure  in  the  swath  and  then  raked,  most  of  the  leaves  are  lost  in 
handling.  Weight  for  weight,  I  understand  that  the  leaves  are  as  rich  a  feed 
as  the  grain,  so  that  it  is  quite  an  object  to  save  all  that  is  possible. 

I  have  heard  of  planting  with  corn  to  check  the  damage  from  the  chinch 
bugs.  The  seed  corn  and  peas  are  mixed  and  planted  together.  I  have  tried 
it  two  seasons  on  a  small  plat,  about  an  acre,  and  think  there  is  much  less 
damage  from  the  bugs  and  there  are  benefits  in  other  respects.  The  peas  in- 
terfere little,  if  any,  with  the  growth  of  the  corn,  because  the  corn  is  a  sur- 
face feeder  and  the  peas  deep  rooted.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  cut  by  hand  the 
peas  will  bother  some  with  the  work,  but  the  extra  value  of  the  fodder  will 
more  than  offset  that.  If  the  corn  is  husked  in  the  field  and  the  stalks  pas- 
tured, the  additional  feed  will  be  considerable,  besides  giving  the  stock  more 
variety  of  feed,  which  of  itself  is  an  advantage.  Then  the  fertility  added  to 
the  soil  by  the  peas  should  be  considered. 

The  soja  bean  is  attracting  considerable  attention  at  present,  and  justly  so. 
It  is  an  upright  grower,  has  no  runners  to  tangle  in  handling,  and  makes 
more  seed  to  the  acre  than  the  cow  pea;  the  grain  is  one  of  the  richest  we 
can  grow  for  feed.  Analysis  of  the  composition  of  grain  show  this  in  a  force- 
able  way: 
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Protein  is  the  most  valuable  element  of  a  feed;  it  furnishes  material  for 
lean  flesh,  blood,  nerves,  hair,  the  casin  and  albumen  of  milk,  etc.  By  the 
above  figures  we  see  that  in  protein  the  soja  bean  is  one- third  richer  than  the 
cow  pea,  over  three  times  richer  than  corn,  and  nearly  three  times  richer 
than  wheat  or  oats. 

The  carbohydrates  are  either  stored  up  as  fat  or  burned  in  the  body  to  pro- 
duce heat  and  energy.  In  these  elements  corn,  oats  and  wheat  are  over  twice 
as  rich  as  the  soja  bean,  while  in  fat  the  soja  bean  is  again  ahead  of  the 
others,  being  eitrht  times  more  than  wheat  and  twelve  times  more  than  cow 
peas. 

The  soja  bean  requires  good  cultivation  to  do  the  best  on  any  soil;  it  will 
stand  more  wet  weather  and  more  dry  weather  than  many  other  crops.  The 
root  growth  is  abundant — equal  to  any  plant  in  that  respect.  The  root 
tubercles  are  the  largest  I  have  seen,  but  are  not  numerous.  Probably  after 
the  bacterium  peculiar  to  this  plant  is  more  diffused  in  the  soil  there  will  be 
more  of  the  nitrogen  produced. 

If  cut  when  in  bloom  or  soon  after,  it  makes  a  rich  hay,  which  is  relished 
by  the  stock.     Like  the  cow  pea,  it  is  hard  to  cure.    When  harvested  for  the 
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seed  it  can  be  stored  in  the  stack  or  bin  without  loss  from  rats,  mice  or 
weevil.  Care  most  be  taken  when  pnt  into  bins  to  see  that  they  are  perfectly 
dry  or  they  are  liable  to  heat. 

The  depredations  of  insects  injurious  to  grains  and  grasses  may  be  more  or 
less  checked  by  a  rotation  of  cow  peas  or  soja  beans,  because  their  food  will 
thus  be  cut  off  for  a  season. 

Cow  peas  and  dwarf  soja  beans  may  be  planted  after  harvest,  and  produce 
a  growth  that,  plowed  under,  will  add  much  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  They 
are  both  splendid  crops  to  grow  for  hog  pasture.  From  my  own  experience 
I  think  sheep  enjoy  the  soja  bean  better  than  any  other  stock.  I  would  ad- 
vise all  who  are  interested  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  their  land  to  give  both 
these  crops  a  good  trial ;  do  not  stop  with  one  planting,  but  continue  to  use 
them  in  rotation  with  other  crops.  I  believe  these  two  legumes  will  revolu- 
tionize the  farming  interests  of  Southern  Illinois.  In  them  we  have  the 
means  of  securing  cheaply  two  very  important  elements  of  soil  fertility, 
humus  and  nitrogen,  and  at  the  same  time  oring  to  the  surface  from  the  sub- 
soil other  elements  of  fertility. 

I  might  add  that  the  soja  bean  is  good  for  table  use;  we  like  them. 


Roads. 

By  William  B.  Frew,  County  Surveyor.  Mercer  County. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  accurate  and  certain  tests  of  its  civilization. 
Their  construction  is  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  emergence  of  a  people 
from  a  savage  state;  their  improvement  keeps  pace  with  the  advances  of  the 
nation  in  numbers,  wealth,  industry  and  science. 

.Roads  are  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body  politic,  for  through  them  flew 
the  agricultural  productions  and  commercial  supplies  which  are  the  life  blood 
of  the  State. 

Upon  the  sufficiency  of  their  number,  the  propriety  of  their  directions,  and 
the  unobstructedness  of  their  courses,  depend  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  system  receive  the  nutriment  which  is 
essential  to  their  life,  health  and  vigor,  and  without  which  the  extremities 
must  languish  and  die. 

Roads,  however,  belong  to  that  class  of  blessings,  the  value  and  importance 
of  which  are  not  fully  appreciated,  because  of  the  very  greatness  of  their  ad- 
vantages, which  are  so  many  aud  indispensible  as  to  have  rendered  their  ex- 
tent almost  universal,  and  their  origin  forgotten.  We  can  only  appreciate 
their  full  value  by  being  placed  where  they  are  unknown. 

The  increase  of  personal  comfort  in  traveling  good  roads  is  an  important 
item  in  their  consideration,  but  a  very  small  one  when  we  consider  that  with- 
out such  facilities  the  richest  productions  of  nature  waste  on  the  spot  of  their 
Cwth;  the  rich  mines  are  comparatively  valueless,  and  the  means  of  intel- 
:ual,  moral  and  religious  culture  are  greatly  curtailed. 

Among  those  roads  which  do  exist,  the  difference T  as  to  ease,  rapidity  and 
economy  of  transportation,  resulting  from  the  various  degrees  of  skill  and 
Labor  bestowed  upon  them,  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  imagined,  par- 
ticularly by  farmers,  whom  they  most  concern. 

Travelers  and  others,  who  have  the  means  of  knowing,  assert  that  the  com- 
mon roads  of  the  United  States  are  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  civilized 
nation  in  the  world.  Their  faults  are  those  of  direction,  of  slopes,  of  shape, 
of  surface,  and  indeed  generally,  in  all  the  attributes  of  good  roads.  Some 
of  these  defects  are  the  unavoidable  results  of  scantiness  of  capital  and  of 
labor  in  a  new  country,  but  most  of  them  arise  from  ignorance,  either  of  the 
true  principles  of  roaa- making,  or  of  the  advantages  of  putting  those  princi- 
ples into  practice. 

The  value  of  railroads  as  the  great  means  of  communication  between  the 
distant  parts  of  our  great  country  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  but  the 
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S*eatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  the  most  universal  benefits  with 
e  fewest  accompanying  evils,  will  be  most  effectually  secured  by  improving 
the  peoples'  highways — the  common  roads  of  the  country. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analytical  examination  of  the  subject  of  road- 
making,  we  wish  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  the  advantages  of  good  roads, 
which  we  think  are  unknown  or  overlooked  by  most  persons. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  consequences  of  improvement  of  roads  is  the 
rapidly  increasing  proportion  in  which  their  benefits  extend  and  radiate  in 
every  direction. 

Suppose  that  around  some  of  our  principal  places  of  trade  we  conceive  a 
number  of  concentric  circles  drawn,  enclosing  areas  from  any  part  of  which 
certain  kinds  of  produce  may  be  profitably  taken  to  the  town,  while  from 
any  point  beyond  each  citcumference  the  expense  of  the  carriage  of  such  ar- 
ticles would  exceed  their  value.  Thus  the  inner  circle,  at  the  center  of  which 
the  town  is  situated,  may  show  the  limit  in  every  direction,  beyond  which 
perishable  vegetables  or  articles  very  bulky  or  heavy,  in  proportion  to  their 
value,  can  not  be  profitably  brought  to  market;  the  next  large  circle  may 
show  the  limit  of  fruits,  and  so  on.  Now,  if  the  roads  are  improved  in  any 
way,  so  as  to  lessen  the  expense  of  carriage,  the  radius  of  each  circle  is  cor- 
respondingly increased,  and  the  area  of  each  is  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  this  ratio  of  increase.  Thus,  if  the  roads  are  so  improved  as  to  en- 
able a  horse  to  travel  twice  as  fast  or  draw  twice  as  much  as  he  did  before, 
■each  of  the  limiting  circles  is  expanded  outwaid  to  twice  its  former  radius, 
and  embraces  four  times  its  former  area.  If  the  rate  of  improvement  be 
three-fold,  the  increase  of  the  area  is  nine-fold,  and  so  on. 

All  the  produce,  industry  and  wealth  which  by  these  improvements  finds 
for  the  first  time  a  market,  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation. 

The  number  of  travelers  is  governed  by  similar  laws. 

The  deductions  <ef  theory  are  amply  corroborated  by  observations  of  experi- 
ence, and  more  than  realized  in  the  improvement  of  every  old  road  ana  the 
opening  of  every  new  one. 

If,  by  these  improvements,  the  average  speed  of  a  whole  country  were 
doubled,  the  whole  population  of  the  country  would  have  advanced  in  a  mass, 
and  placed  their  chairs  twice  as  near  to  the  fireside  of  their  metropolis,  ana 
twice  as  near  each  other.  If  the  speed  were  again  doubled,  the  process  would 
be  repeated,  and  so  on. 

If  the  distances  were  thus  gradually  annihilated  the  whole  surface  of  the 
•country  would  be.  as  it  were,  contracted  and  condensed;  and  yet  by  one  of 
the  modern  miracles  of  science  wedded  with  art,  every  man's  field  would  be 
found  not  only  where  it  always  was,  but  as  large  as  it  ever  was,  and  even 
far  larger,  estimating  its  size  by  the  increased  profits  of  its  productions. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  road  making  we  propose  to  consider  it  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  What  roads  ought  to  be. 

2.  Their  location. 

3.  Their  construction. 

4.  The  improvement  of  their  surface. 

Roads  should  be  so  located  and  constructed  that  goods  and  passengers  can 
be  transported  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  least  possible  time,  with  the 
least  possible  labor,  with  the  least  possible  expense. 

The  nature  of  the  country  over  which  a  road  is  to  pass  and  other  circum- 
stances may  render  it  impossible  to  reconcile  and  unite  in  one  combination 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a  perfect  road,  but  we 
should  endeavor  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an  ideally  perfect 
one.    We  will  therefore  investigate  what  roads  ought  to  be: 

1.  As  to  their  direction. 

2.  As  to  their  grades  or  slopes. 

3.  As  to  their  cross  section. 

4.  As  to  their  surface. 
•5.  As  to  their  cost. 
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First,  as  to  direction,  every  road,  other  things  being  ecjual.  should  be  per- 
fectly straight,  so  that  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  traveling  over  it 
should  be  the  least  possible. 

All  unnecessary  length  causes  a  three- fold  waste:  first,  of  the  money  ex- 
pended in  making  that  unnecessary  part;  second,  of  the  expense  of  keeping 
it  in  repair;  third,  of  the  time  and  labor  in  traveling  over  it. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  grades  of  the  road  we  will  try  to  show  the 
necessity  of  their  being  as  level  as  possible. 

As  a  road  can  in  few  cases  be  at  the  same  time  straight  and  level,  these 
two  requirements  will  often  conflict;  in  sueh  cases  straightness  should  always 
be  sacrificed  to  obtain  a  lighter  grade.  This  important  principle  is  often 
violated  in  laying  out  or  in  improving  a  road. 

A  good  road  should  always  wind  round  the  hills  instead  of  running  over 
them.  This  can  often  be  done  without  materially  increasing  their  length. 
The  homely  illustration  of  **The  bail  of  a  pot  being  no  longer  when  tying 
down  than  when  standing  up,M  clearly  shows  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Even  if  the  level  and  curved  road  were  very  much  longer  than  the  straight 
but  steep  one,  it  would  nearly  always  be  better  to  adopt  the  former;  because 
a  horse  could  safely  and  rapidly  draw  his  full  load,  while  on  the  other  he 
could  carry  only  a  part  of  his  load  up  the  hill,  and  must  diminish  his  speed 
down  it. 

As  a  general  rule  the  horizontal  length  of  a  road  may  be  advantageously 
increased  to  avoid  an  ascent,  by  at  least  twenty  times  the  perpendicular  height 
which  is  thus  saved. 

While  we  concede  the  propriety  of  laying  the  roads  on  the  sectional  or 
other  subdivisional  lines,  which  have  been  made  to  correspond  with  the  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
road,  yet  we  are  sure  that  the  passion  for  absolute  straightness  is  a  great 
fault  in  the  location  of  most  of  the  roads  in  this  country,  and  the  evil  is  being 
perpetuated  by  the  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  allow  a  road  to  run  through 
their  lands  on  a  crooked  line.  They  attach  more  importance  to  the  square- 
ness of  their  fields  than  to  the  improvement  of  their  roads,  never  realizing 
how  much  more  labor  is  wasted  by  them  in  traveling  over  these  steep  roads 
than  would  be  in  cultivating  an  awkward  corner  of  a  field. 

Could  this  prejudice  for  nothing  but  straight  roads  be  once  broken  down 
the  advantage  of  good  roads,  even  if  crooked,  be  once  seen,  land  owners 
would  eventually  adapt  themselves  to  the  circumstances,  and  by  buying, 
selling  and  exchanging  the  fractions  of  land  thus  cut  off,  would  soon  have 
the  boundaries  of  their  lands  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  roads. 

Second.    What  roads  ought  to  be  as  to  their  grades. 

Every  road  should  be  as  nearly  perfectly  level  as  is  consistent  with  good 
drainage. 

Horses  traveling  on  a  road  not  perfectly  level  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
strength  in  raising  the  load  up  the  ascent.  When  a  weight  is  drawn  up  an 
inclined  plane  the  force  of  gravity  is  the  same  proportion  of  the  whole  weight 
as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length. 

If  a  horse  is  hauling  a  load  of  one  ton  up  a  road  that  rises  one  foot  in 
twenty,  he  is  compelled  to  actually  lift  up  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  weight, 
or  one  hundred  pounds,  through  the  whole  height  of  the  ascent,  besides  over- 
coming the  friction  of  the  whole  load. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  m  de  to  ascertain  the  increase 

of  draft  on  different  inclinations : 

Calling  the  load  a  horse  can  haul  on  a  level  the  unit,  on  a  rise  of 

1  in  100  he  can  draw  90  per  cent. 

1  in  50,  1  degree,  9  minutes,  he  can  draw  81  per  cent,  or  106  feet  per  mile. 

1  in  44,  1  degree,  14  minutes,  he. can  drawT  75  per  cent,  or  114  feet  per  mile. 

1  in  40,  1  degree,  20  minutes,  he  can  draw  72  per  cent,  or  132  feet  per  mile. 
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1  in  30,  I  degree,  55  minutes,  he  can  draw  04  per  cent,  or  17G  feet  per  mile. 

1  in  26  he  can  draw  54  per  cent,  or  200  feet  per  mile. 

1  in  24,  2  degrees,  18  minutes,  he  can  draw  50.  per  cent. 

1  in  20,  2  degrees,  52  minutes,  he  can  draw  40  per  cent,  or  204  feet  per  mile. 

1  in  10,  5  degrees,  43  minutes,  he  can  draw  25  percent,  or 528  feet  per  mile. 

Inclinations,  always  injurious,  are  particularly  so  where  a  single  steep  slope 
occurs  on  a  long  line  of  comparatively  level  road.  It  is  especially  important 
in  such  cases  that  such  slope  be  avoided  or  diminished  since  the  load  carried 
over  the  whole  road  must  be  reduced  to  what  can  be  carried  up  the  ascent. 
If,  according  to  the  foregoing  table,  a  horse  with  a  load  on  a  slope  of  1  in  24 
can  draw  only  one-half  as  much  as  he  can  on  a  level  road,  we  can  readily 
see  the  loss  sustained  by  allowing  a  very  short,  steep  grade  in  a  long  line  of 
comparatively  level  road. 

It  is  very  important,  also,  never  to  allow  a  road  to  ascend  and  descend  a 
single  foot  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary:  if  so.  we  have  two  hills  instead 
of  one. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  would  seem  that  a  perfectly  level  road  would 
be  most  desirable;  but  this  principle  must  be  qualitied  by  the  statement  that 
there  is  a  minimum,  or  least  allowable  slope  as  well  as  a  maximum  one.  If 
the  road  were  perfectly  level  in  its  longitudinal  direction,  its  surface  could 
not  be  perfectly  drained  without  giving  it  such  a  rise  in  its  middle  as  would 
render  traveling  on  it  uncomfortable,  or  perhaps  dangerous.  The  minimum 
slope  recommended  by  the  highest  authority  among  English  engineers  is  1  in 
80,  or  66  feet  to  the  mile.  The  minimum  established  in  France  is  1  in  125,  or. 
an  angle  of  about  one-half  degree. 

Dr.  Gillespie,  of  Union  College,  perhaps  as  good  authority  as  we  have  in 
this  country,  concludes  that  the  longitudinal  slopes  of  a  road  should  be  kept 
if  possible,  between  1  in  30  and  1  in  125,  never  steeper  than  the  former  than 
nearer  a  level  than  the  latter. 

In  the  construction  of  the  National  or  Cumberland  road,  built  by  the  United 
States  through  Maryland  ?  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  maximum  grade  al- 
lowed was  5  degrees,  or  1  in  11  on  that  part  of  the  road  east  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  river;  from  that  point  west  the  maximum  was  4^  degrees,  or  1  in 
about  13^ .  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  road  referred  to  was  made 
through  a  mountainous  country  and  that  the  maximum  there  allowed  should 
be  no  precedent  for  us  in  constructing  roads  through  the  level  western 
country. 

We  believe  that  by  allowing  occasionally  slight  divergence  from  straight 
lines  roads  can  be  made  through  this  and  adjoining  counties  with  a  maximum 
grade  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four  degrees,  and  should  never  exceed  five 
degrees. 

Third.     What  roads  ought  to  be  as  to  their  cross  section. 

1.  The  width  of  the  road. 

2.  The  shape  of  the  road-bed. 

3.  The  ditches. 

4.  The  side  slopes  of  the  cuttings  and  fillings. 

1.  The  proper  width  of  a  road  depends,  of  course,  upon  its  importance 
and  the  amount  of  travel  upon  it.  Any  unnecessary  width  is  injurious,  not 
only  from  its  waste  of  land,  but  from  its  increase  of  the  labor  and  cost  of 
keeping  it  in  repair. 

Usually  when  we  speak  of  the  width  of  a  road  we  mean  all  the  laud  between 
the  fences  which  has  been  dedicated,  coudemned,  or  released  for  the  use  of 
the  public  as  a  highway — we  use  the  term  for  that  part  of  the  road  which  has 
been  graded  and  put  in  order  for  the  use  of  travelers. 

Generally  the  width  and  amount  of  land  required  for  the  different  classes 
of  roads  is  fixed  by  statute,  while  the  laying  out  and  working  of  the  roads  is 
left  to  the  local  authorities. 
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We  think  a  great  mistake  has  been  made  through  the  west  in  trying  to  grade 
up  an  unnecessary  width  of  track. 

(Here,  give  some  examples  of  roads  injured  by  too  great  width.) 

As  the  metal  or  hard  surface  of  the  road  is  by  far,  the  most  expensive  ele- 
ment in  its  construction,  economy  requires  that  the  width  be  onlv  such  as  will 
-afford  perfect  security  to  teams  passing  each  other  rapidly.  For  ordinary 
country  districts,  fourteen  feet  would  be  ample;  in  some  places  it  has  been 
reduced  even  to  nine  feet,  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  traveling  public.  In 
this  case,  the  margin  of  the  hard  track  is  so  prepared  by  heavy  rolling  and 
sodding  that  teams  can  pass  each  other  without  much  inconvenience. 

2.  In  forming  the  road-bed,  or  traveled  part  of  the  road,  the  first  and  most 
important  point,  in  a  flat  country,  is,  to  raise  it  above  the  level  of  the  land 
through  which  it  passes,  so  that  it  may  always  be  free  from  water.  All  at- 
tempts at  improvement  are  useless  till  the  water  is  got  rid  of,  and  many  a 
bad  road  may  be  transformed  into  a  good  one,  by  merely  making  ditches  at 
its  side  so .  as  to  draw  off  the  water  that  falls  on  it.  Even  if  .the  water  does 
not  stand  on  its  surface,  if  it  filtrates  from  higher  land  beside  it,  and  springs 
<up  under  it,  and  is  not  well  drained  off,  it  will  weaken  the  substratum  of  the 
road  and  render  it  liable  to  be  cut  into  ruts  by  heavy  loads  passing  over  it. 

On  level  ground  and  in  cuttings,  there  should  be  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  the 
Toad. 

3.  The  proper  elevation  of  the  road  having  been  established,  the  shape  of 
the  road-bed  at  right  angles  with  its  length  must  be  decided  upon.  It  must 
not  be  flat,  but  must  "crown,"  or  be  higher  in  its  middle,  than  at  its  sides, 
so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  rapidly  run  off  into  the  side  ditches.  The  usual 
form  and  that  recommended  by  high  authorities,  is  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
but  we  think  this  form  objectionable,  on  earth-made  roads,  from  the  fact  that 
in  this  method,  a  part  of  the  road  near  the  center,  is  so  nearly  level,  as  to 
have,  practically,  no  drainage  at  all,  the  water  softens  the  surface,  which  is 
soon  cut  into  ruts,  and  more  water  will  actually  stand  upon  it  than  would  on 
ground  nearly  flat.  We  would  recommend  two  inclined  planes  meeting  in 
tne  center  of  the  road,  with  the  apex  kept  as  sharp  as  possidle. 

The  degree  of  inclination  of  these  planes  will  depend  on  the  surface  of  the 
road  being  greater  where  it  is  rough.  Its  maximum  must  be  limited  by  the 
inconvenience  which  an  excessive  transverse  slope  would  cause  to  carriages, 
from  their  tendency  to  slide  down  the  slope,  and  thus  require  the  load  to  be 
•continually  drawn  up  an  inclined  plane. 

The  transverse  slope  should,  however,  in  all  oases  exceed  that  of  the  longi- 
tudinal slope  of  the  road,  so  that  the  water  will  run  off  at  the  sides  and  not 
pass  down  the  length  of  the  road. 

On  stone  roads  this  slope  may  be  as  high  as  one-half  inch  to  the  foot,  while 
on  brick  pavements,  it  can  safely  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot.  On  earth  roads,  such  as  we  have  in  this  locality,  it  may  be  safely  in- 
creased to  more  than  one-half  inch  to  the  foot. 

On  steep  hill-sidds,  the  transverse  profile  should  be  a  single  slope  inclined 
inwards  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  road  to  the  face  of  the  hill.  The  ditch 
should  be  on  the  side  next  the  hill,  and  the  water  carried  at  proper  intervals 
•under  the  road  to  the  outside. 

Slope  of  sides  of  cuts  and  flues  to  be  regulated  according  to  quality  of  soil. 

4.  What  roads  ought  to  be  as  to  their  surface. 

The  two  most  essential  qualities  we  would  name  are  smoothness  and  hard- 
ness, both  necessary  to  reduce  to  their  smallest  possible  degree,  the  resist- 
ances of  elasticity,  collision,  and  friction, 

Smoothness  is  not  only  essential  to  comfort,  but  even  more  so  to  economy 
•of  labor,  of  carriage  wear  and  of  road  wear. 

Carriages  passing  over  a  smooth  road  do  much  less  damage  than  when  it 
has  hollows,  into  which  wheels  fall  like  sledge- hammers,  each  blow  deepen- 
ing the  hole  and  thus  increasing  the  force  of  the  next  blow. 
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Hardness  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  smoothness. 

Friction,  or  the  resistance  which  arises  from  the  rubbing  of  the  wheels 
against  the  surface  with  which  tney  came  in  contact,  will  always  exist,  how- 
ever the  surface  may  be  improved.  Its  two  extremes  may  be  seen  on  a  road 
of  loose  gravel,  and  on  a  railroad. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  experiments  made  with  the  dynamometer  in 
testing  different  kinds  of  road  surface. 

Taking  the  maximum  load  that  a  horse  can  draw  on  a  new  gravel  road  for 
the  standard: 

On  the  best  broken  stone  road  he  can  draw  three  times  as  much. 

On  a  well  made  pavement  of  hewn  stone,  four  and  one-half  times  as  much. 

On  the  best  stone  trackways,  eleven  times  as  much. 

On  the  best  railways,  eighteen  times  as  much. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  how  important  is  the  condition  in  which  the  best 
made  road  is  kept. 

5.  As  to  the  cost  of  roads.  A  minimum  of  expense,  is  of  course  highly  de- 
sirable, but  the  road  which  is  the  cheapest  is  not  the  one  which  has  cost  the- 
least  money,  but  the  one  which  makes  the  most  profitable  returns  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  which  has  been  expended  upon  it. 

To  lessen  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  road,  while  striving  to  attain  the 
attributes  which  we  have  found  desirable,  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  so 
lay  the  road  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  high  embankments,  or  deep 
excavations;  the  cuttings  through  the  hills  should  just  suffice  to  fill  up  the  val- 
leys crossed,  and  when  no  artificial  covering  is  used,  the  line  of  the  road 
should  be  carried  over  as  firm  ground  as  possible. 

Having  thus  given,  as  we  understand  them,  the  attributes  of  good  roads, 
the  next  most  practical  question  to  us  is:  How  can  we  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  this  desirable  condition  of  the  roads  in  our  locality t 

The  firsthand  we  believe  the  most  effective  means  to  this  end  is  to  educate 
the  people  in  this  line.  Not  until  the  mass  of  our  voters  know  more  than 
they  do  now  of  the  principles  of  road  building  and  maintenance  will  they  be 
careful  to  place  in  office,  men  properly  qualified  for  the  responsible  position 
of  road  officers,  nor  will  men  be  found  with  the  proper  qualifications  for  such 
offices. 

More  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  routes  over  which  roads 
are  laid,  so  as  to  secure  better  grades.  As  this  important  principle  seems  to 
be  either  unknown  or  ignored  under  the  present  system,  we  see  no  remedy, 
except  to  secure  by  legislation  a  law  or  laws  establishing  a  maximum  grade, 
exceeding  which  no  public  road  can  be  laid  out. 

A  simple  plat  of  the  line  of  a  road  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  practi- 
cability of  a  route,  but  there  should  be  also  a  correct,  carefully  prepared  pro- 
file, showing  the  vertical  line  over  which  the  proposed  road  is  to  oe  run,  ae 
well  as  a  complete  topographical  representation  of  the  country  to  be  accom- 
modated by  the  location  of  the  proposed  road,  also  plans  and  estimates  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  road. 

With  these  means,  and  the  counsel  and  advice  of  an  able,  practical  engin  - 
eer,  the  road  officers  could  be  greatly  assisted  in  the  responsible  work  of  lo- 
cating or  improvinflr  a  road. 

* 

There  is  as  much  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  the  grade  or  slope  of  a 
road  as  there  is  for  the  establishment  of  the  line  on  which  it  is  to  run.  If  this 
were  done  as  a  part  of  the  laying  out  of  the  road,  there  would  be  much  saving 
of  labor  over  the  present  method,  as  all  the  work  done  could  be  applied 
toward  the  completion  of  the  road,  according  to  the  original  plan  adopted, 
and  so  much  work  would  not  be  done,  again  to  oe  undone,  as  at  present. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  line  and  grade  of  a  road,  the  mext  important 
item  is  that  of  proper  drainage. 
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On  moderately  level  ground,  where  the  space  outside  the  graded  track  can  be 
used  for  summer  or  dry  weather  tavel,  there  should  be,  adjacent  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  track,  a  ditch  so  made  that  teams  can  pass  from  the  center  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  road.  The  ditch  should,  however,  be  of  ample  capacity  to  carry  off 
all  rain  that  may  fall  on  the  surface.  In  many  places  great  benefits  may  be 
derived  from  laying  a  line  of  drain  tile  under  the  center  line  of  the  graded 
track,  or  better  still,  one  along  each  side  of  the  track.  But  they  must  be 
deep  enough  to  be  out  of  danger  of  frost,  and  have  a  good  outlet. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  great  cost  of  material  suitable  for  hard  surface 
on  our  roads,  we  will  r>e  compelled,  for  some  time  at  least  to  do  the  best  we 
can  with  the  earth  road,  but  we  should  strive  to  bring  them  to  an  established, 
proper  grade  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  less  the 
earth  is  moved  after  being  settled,  the  better. 

From  the  success  that  has  attended  the  trial  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  west  part  of  this  county,  and  in  several  of  the  south- 
ern states,  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  might  get  a  good,  hard  surface  by  mix- 
ing sand  with  our  prairie  soil  or  yellow  clay.  With  thorough  underdramage, 
and  the  earth  well  settled  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  roller,  on  a  narrow  grade, 
well  crowned,  we  feel  sure  that  with  five  or  six  inches  01  river  sand  added  to 
the  common  soil  we  might  secure  a  good  road  at  a  moderate  cost. 

■ 

From  the  "Office  of  Road  Inquiry,"  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, circulars  were  sent  asking  railway  managers  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  good  road  materials,  accessibility,  transportation  races,  etc., 
along  the  lines  of  their  respective  roads.  The  replies  contain  suggestions  and 
data  of  great  value  to  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  replies  shows  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
roads  to  help  in  the  work,  several  of  them  offering  to  deliver  material  at  the 
actual  cost  of  handling,  charging  nothing  for  transportation  on  short 
hauls. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  physical  features  of  our  county  present  natural  lines 
for  at  least  three  permanent,  good  roads  through  the  length  of  the  county, 
one  from  Sherrard  to  Marston,  one  from  New  Windsor  to  Joy,  and  one  from 
North  Henderson  to  Keithsburg. 

Of  these  routes,  the  middle  one  certainly  offers  exceptional  adavntages  for 
a  road  of  good  grade  and  cheap  construction. 

Its  proximity  to  the  railroad  should  afford  the  lowest  rates  for  transporta- 
tion ol  material.  By  laying  temporary  side-tracks,  between  the  regular 
stations,  the  distance  to  which  hauling  would  have  to  be  done  with  teams 
need  in  no  case  be  more  than  three  or  four  miles,  and  one  half  of  it,  two 
miles  and  less. 

Were  it  possible  to  have  a  few  miles  of  the  best  quality  of  road  constructed 
in  some  most  public  part  of  the  county,  which  would  serve  as  an  object  les- 
son to  the  people,  it  would  go  farther  towards  convincing  them  of  its  advan- 
tages than  all  the  arguments  we  can  present  in  our  institutes,  conventions,  or 
even  through  the  press. 

When  people  become  convinced  that  a  certain  thing  is  good,  they  will  have 
it.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  securing  good  roads,  legislation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  people  must  be  convinced  or  you  will  not  get  it,  because  legis- 
lators will  vote  the  way  their  constituents  want  them. 

Almost  without  exception,  wherever  the  subject  of  good  roads  has  been 
agitated,  it  has  been  met  with  strong  opposition,  chiefly  from  the  taxpayers, 
who  oppose  it  on  account  of  the  supposed  increase  of  taxation  necessary  to 
their  construction.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  without  exception 
good  roads  have  at  once,  upon  their  completion,  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
lands  contiguous  or  adjacent  from  10  to  50  or  even  100  per  cent.  In  many 
localities  taxpayers  affirm  that  the  rate  per  cent  assessed  on  their  property 
for  good  road  purposes,  has  been  diminished  upon  the  completion  of  good 
macadamized  roads  through  their  district. 

Although  the  expense  of  first  construction  may  be  heavy,  yet  when  we 
recollect  that  a  well  constructed  macadamized  or  Telford  road  has  often  been 
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used  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  eighteen  year*  without  repair,  it  reduces  the 
annual  expense  to  a  very  small  amount.  Of  course  this  will  depend  greatly 
upon  the  manner  of  construction  and  the  amount  of  travel.  The  construction 
or  such  roads  as  we  have  described  will,  of  course,  require  the  expenditure  of 
a  great  amount  of  money,  and  the  next  important  and  practical  question  is, 
how  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  different  states  in  the  Union  have  various  ways  of  doing,  or  having  the 
work  done.  In  some  instances  state  aid  is  afforded,  in  others,  funds  are 
raised  and  expended  by  the  counties,  while  in  many  cases,  as  in  a  great  part 
of 'this  State,  each  township  assesses  and  collects  taxes  which  are  expended 
in  making  and  taking  care  of  its  own  roads. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  old  law  under  which  a  poll  tax,  that  relic  of  feudal 
vassalage,  was  assessed,  is  fast  passing  from  the  statute  books. 

As  to  state  aid.  New  Jersey  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  adopted 
that  method,  and  their  law,  passed  in  1891,  is  still  considered  a  model  in  its 
operation. 

Under  that  law  an  annual  appropriation,  with  certain  necessary  limitations, 
is  made  for  road  purposes,  which  is  distributed  among  the  several  counties 
by  the  governor  and  state  commissioner,  in  the  proportion  prescribed  by  law. 

One  third  of  the  cost  of  all  roads  constructed  in  the  state  is  paid  out  of  the 
state  treasury,  one-tenth  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  fronting  on  or  within 
certain  distances  of  the  line  of  the  road  constructed  or  improved,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  is  paid  by  the  county  through  which  the  road  is  laid. 

When  we  consider  that  all  permanent  improvements,  such  as  good,  hard 
roads,  are  not  made  only  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  those  who  use  them 
at  present,  but  for  ffenerations  to  come,  it  seems  but  justice  that  those  who 
come  after  us  should  help  pay  for  their  construction.  This  can  be  done  by 
counties  or  townships  selling  long  time  bonds,  say  10 -50s,  which  can  readily 
be  sold  at  par  and  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

After  the  heavy  cost  of  construction,  the  expense  for  repairs  will  for  a  long 
time  be  so  little  that  the  present  rate  of  tax  paid  will  meet  not  only  the  expense 
of  repairs  and  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  but  help  to  form  a  sinking  fund 
with  which  to  pay  much  of  the  original  debt. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  the  construction  and  management  of  roads,  the 
consensus  of  the  best  authorities  in  all  departments  of  the  work  seems  to  be 
about  as  follows:  That  all  highway  tax  now  levied  upon  taxable  property 
and  worked  out  by  the  owners  thereof  upon  the  streets  and  highways  should 
be  paid  in  cash  into  a  fund  to  be  expended  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
highways  under  the  direction  of  skilled  road  engineers  and  superintendents, 
who  should  be  subordinates  to  a  non-partisan  commission  appointed  by  the 
best  appointive  power  in  the  State;  the  commission  to  be  composed  of  men, 
as  far  as  practicable,  with  a  knowledge  of  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, who  are  permitted  to  appoint  a  chief  engineer  of  highways  and  bridges 
for  the  State,  who  would  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  plans  of  all 
highway  improvements.  Subordinate  to  the  State  commission,  there  should 
be  created,  by  appointment,  a  non-partisan  county  commission,  with  the 
same  power  in  the  county  as  the  State  commission  has  in  the  State,  who 
should  appoint  a  county  engineer  of  highways,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  engineer.  All  engineers  should  be  appointed  on  account  of  their  fitness, 
and  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  commission  or  their  continued 
fitness  for  service. 

The  employment  of  convict  labor  on  the  roads  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
much  discussed,  having  strong  advocates  as  well  as  bitter  opposers. 

Without  experience  or  investigation,  the  idea  of  using  convicts  upon  works 
of  public  improvement  is  at  first  attractive  and  tempting,  but  grave  questions 
are  involved  in  it  which  are  not  yet  well  settled,  nor  likely  to  be  for  some 
time. 

First.    There  is  the  competition  with  free  labor. 
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Second.  There  is  the  doubt  whether  in  the  end,  with  all  the  expense* 
necessary  in  transporting,  providing  quarters,  guarding,  feeding,  rearresting- 
those  who  escape,  etc.,  there  is  any  economy  m  the  employment  of  peniten- 
tiary convicts. 

Third.  There  is  a  moral  side  to  the  question.  The  presence  of  such  a. 
class  in  the  community  is  not  wholesome.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  young-  por- 
tion of  the  population  and  distasteful  to  all. 

Many  of  the  states,  however,  have  laws  providing  for  the  use  of  this  ele- 
ment of  labor. 

Such  laws  exist  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee*. 
New  York.  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Delaware,  California,  and 
perhaps  others. 

General  Roy  Stone,  special  agent  and  engineer  in  charge  of  road  inquiry 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  after  thorough  investigation  of  this- 
question  in  all  its  features,  recommends  that  State  prisoners  should  be  em- 
ployed whollv  in  the  preparation  of  road  material,  and  in  places  where  they 
can  be  guarded  and  secluded  as  easily  and  cheaply  as  they  can  in  the  prison. 

STATISTICS. 


Total  R.  and  B.  tax  of  Mercer  county,  exclusive  of  district  tax  1897 

Total  district  tax  1897 

Total  railroad  tax  1897 

Total  paid  oy  the  county  for  bridges  1897 

Grand  total  expended  for  roads  and  bridges  in  the  county  in  1897. 


920,870  77 
6,799  86 
2,708  13 
2,821  52 


$32,999  78 


Total  miles  of  road  in  Mercer  county,  exclusive  of  T.  15,  6.,  941.  Which 
gives  an  everage  cost  per  mile  for  one  year  of  $35.06.  The  total  amount  is  6 
per  cent  interest  on  $549,996. 


Some  of  the  Blessings  and  Needs  of  Farm  Homes. 

By  Mrs.  I.  S.  Raymond.  Sidney.  111. 

I  think  it  was  a  wise  and  considerate  thing  for  our  Farmers'  Institute  com- 
mittee to  arrange  an  entertainment  last  evening  that  took  us  away  from  our 
farms  and  firesides. 

A  little  boy  of  my  acquaintance  once  said  he  wished  they'd  teach  some- 
thing in  the  Sunday  school  "besides  the  Bible,  as  they'd  been  teaching  that 
ever  since  he  could  remember." 

So  occasionally  at  a  farmers'  institute  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  something  out- 
side of  our  farms. 

My  subject  today  is  the  hackneyed  one  of  "The  Farm  Home,"  and  I  must 
do  the  best  I  can  to  make  it  interesting,  asking  you  to  remember  always  the 
saying  of  the  wise  man,  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

Let  us  look  upon  farming  as  a  good  business,  and  let  us  realize  and  live  up 
to  the  blessedness  of  our  privileges.  On  the  farm  we  are  "close  to  nature's 
heart."  We  do  our  work  faithfully.  We  plant  and  cultivate,  but  "God 
giveth  the  increase." 

Surely  these  are  the  conditions  in  which  life  is  at  its  best.  We  have  the 
true  home  life.  The  family  are  all  united  in  interest  and  in  the  work  for  the 
common  good.  The  farm  home  should  be  a  place  where  the  father  gains  rest 
and  strength  for  his  labors;  where  the  children  feel  that  it  is  a  safe  haven  of 
love  and  peace,  and  the  mother  finds  her  highest  joy  in  knowing  that  she 
ministers  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  all. 

A  business  man,  the  father  of  little  children,  once  said  to  me:  "I  would 
like  to  own  and  live  on  a  farm,  so  that  my  children  could  Lave  a  real  home. 
When  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm,  home  was  not  only  the  house  and  its  in- 
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mates,  but  the  whole  place,  with  its  associations  of  work  and  play,  and  the 
interest  we  always  had  in  the  growjh  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  My  chil- 
dren will  never  have  that  feeling  of  ownership  and  kinship  that  my  brother 
and  I  had  with  the  colts  and  calves,  the  chickens,  the  pigeons,  puppies,  kit- 
tens, lambs  and  pigs;  and  they  will  know  nothing  of  the  pure  joy  of  gather- 
ing the  first  fruits  from  trees  and  vines  planted  by  their  own  hands,  or  the 
bliss  of  having  a  small  garden,  all  their  own,  or  of  eating  their  fill  of  water- 
melons and  muskmelons  out  in  the  patch  where  they  grew. 

Some  of  the  best  things  in  my  memory  are  recollections  of  our  games  of 
'hide  and  seek'  and  the  'good  places'  in  which  we  used  to  hide;  and  I  love  to 
think  of  the  low  branch  of  the  old  Romauite  apple  tree  which  we  were  per- 
mitted to  use  as  a  horse;  of  the  play-house  in  the  empty  crib;  of  the  swing 
from  the  branch  of  the  'big  yellow  willow,1  and  of  the  nouses  we  built  in  the 
branches  of  some  young  cottonwood  trees,  after  the  fashion  of  the  people  in 
'Swiss  Family  Robinson.' 

All  the  discomforts  of  the  youthful  days  had  vanished  from  this  man's 
mind.  He  forgot  how  Jack  Frost  pinched  his  toes  and  fingers  while  he  fed 
the  slow-drinking  calves  their  morning  feed  of  milk.  He  did  not  remember 
how  hard  it  was  to  weed  in  the  garden  when  the  days  were  long  and  hot  and 
his  back  ached,  and  his  "stubbed"  toe  smarted,  and  his  clothes  and  hands 
and  face  were  sweaty  and  grimy.  He  remembered  only  the  joyous  freedom 
of  those  days,  when  work  was  as  play  compared  with  the  relentless  toil  of 
after  years. 

So  we  will  count  this  the  first  blessing  of  the  well  regulated  farm  home. 
It  is  the  best  home  for  the  children  for  several  reasons.  There  is  work  to  oc- 
cupy hand  and  mind,  and  plenty  of  room  for  the  working  off  of  extra  animal 
spirits  in  play  time.  The  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  the  opportunity  tor 
exercise  surely  helps  in  the  physical  growth  of  the  child.  It  is  not  so  hard 
to  regulate  the  associates  of  a  child  where  the  homes  are  some  distance  apart, 
and  this  as  every  parent  knows,  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

At  this  point  in  her  reading  Mrs.  Raymond  stopped  and  told  simply  and 
impressively  the  story  of  the  homes  of  thirty  thousand  of  the  employe's  about 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  who  live  "just  back  of  the  yards."  Contrasting  the 
homes  in  that  unsanitary  place,  where  the  air  is  filled  with  smoke  and  soot 
with  a  possible  home  in  the  country  where  light  and  pure  air  and  wholesome 
conditions  should  prevail. 

The  farm  home,  where  industry  and  economy  have  sway,  should  be  a  home 
where  abundance  reigns. 

Think  what  it  means  to  have,  without  constant  outlay  of  money,  plenty  of 
vegetables,  eggs,  poultry,  buttnr,  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  I  quote  from  an  agricultural  paper,  the  editor  of  which  knows  the 
value  of  money  spent  in  a  great  city. 

"The  average  farmer  and  his  family  live  better  in  every  way — have  better 
food,  better  clothes  and  better  social  surroundings  than  does  the  family  of 
the  man  who  lives  in  a  city  on  a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

"The  progressive  farmer  of  today  lives  in  a  style  that  is  not  equaled  by 
the  city  man  who  earns  two  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

We  all  know  that  the  educated  farmer  may  feel  that  he  is  the  social  equal 
of  any  man,  regardless  of  his  means.  Money  is  more  apt  to  be  the  sole 
standard  of  social  worth  in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 

We  oount  the  uninterrupted  quiet  of  farm  life  a  great  blessing.  The  people 
on  the  farms  are  spared  many  useless  interruptions.  They  have  time,  except 
in  the  rushing  season  of  work,  for  quiet  reading  and  study,  if  they  are  so  dis- 
posed. Mind  and  nerves  are  spared  the  strain  that  is  unconsciously  on  them 
when  surrounded  by  the  turmoil  of  the  city. 

Yet  this  very  subject  of  the  quiet  of  the  farm  brings  us  to  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  To  many  who  are  without  resources  within  themselves,  this 
very  quiet,  especially  in  the  winter  season,  gets  to  be  a  dread  monotony  and 
they  feel  that  they  are  deprived  of  everything  enjoyed  by  city  friends.    The 
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loss  we  sustain  in  not  beiug  able  to  attend  good  lectures  and  concerts,  hear 
good  serraous  or  operas  or  tine  dramatists,  must  be  made  up  to  us  by  the  ac- 
counts of  these  thngs  in  the  newspapers.  If  they  are  carefully  read,  and  we 
can  have  the  finely  illustrated  weeklies  and  monthlies  of  the  present  time,  we 
do  not  need  to  feel  so  entirely  ** behind  the  times."  The  facilities  for  travel 
are  now  so  good  we  can  occasionally  go  to  entertainments  that  can  not  be 
brought  to  us. 

Too  often  the  farmer's  home  is  destitute  of  those  things  which  tend  to  make 
life  beautiful  and  endurable.  In  these  days  of  cheap  and  pretty  wall  papers 
and  cotton  fabrics  the  interior  of  the  poorest  home  may  be  made  bright  and 
cheerful.  Plenty  of  good  books  and  papers  I  consider  a  necessity.  Some 
sort  of  a  musical  instrument,  if  possible.  There  are  very  many  cheap  indoor 
games  which  the  whole  family  can  enjoy  during  the  stormy  days  and  long 
evenings  of  a  dreary  winter.  Flowers,  indoors  and  out  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  a  place,  and  a  well-kept  lawn  is  a  necessary  feature  of  an  attractive 
home. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  a  fault-finding  or  dictatorial  spirit.  I  understand 
that  lack  of  means  and  time,  sufficiently  explains  meager  surroundings  in 
many  cases.  If  such  must  be  the  home  let  us  still  be  cheerful  and  remember 
that  "contentment  is  better  than  riches."  If  we  can  not  have  flowers  let  us 
rejoice  in  the  green  grass,  that  like  the  sweet  air  is  free  for  all.  If  we  must 
wear  plain  clothes,  let  us  do  it  with  a  thankful  heart  and  the  beauty  of  a 
cheerful  face.  Happiness  for  all  of  us  comes  from  within,  and  without  the 
contented  mind,  no  outward  beauty  can  sweeten  life. 

It  is  best  for  all  of  us  to  have  our  "day  of  small  things,"  then  we  can  bet- 
ter appreciate  our  luxuries  as  they  come  in  later  years.  Too  many  boys  and 
girls  leave  the  farm  early,  because  there  is  sucn  an  endless  round  of  work, 
and  they  have  so  few  outings  or  pleasures  of  any  kind.  Relaxation  is  neces- 
sary for  us  all,  if  we  would  not  grow  stupid  and  indifferent.  I  would  men- 
tion th  j  lack  of  efficient  help  in  the  house  as  a  drawback  to  the  farm  home. 

The  housework  on  a  farm  is  more  wearing  than  in  town.  There  are  usu- 
ally hired  men  to  board,  milk  to  care  for,  the  fruit  to  be  put  up  in  its  season, 
poultry  to  be  looked  after,  besides  the  regular  routine  of  housekeeping.  Too 
often  the  farmer's  wife  does  this  single  handed,  to  the  sacrifice  of  health  and 
strength,  and  for  lack  of  time  to  read  and  observe  she  is  deprived  of  the  in- 
tellectual development  which  she  would  enjoy.  1  speak  only  from  observa- 
tion. I  have  known  only  the  brightest  side  of  farm  life  myself.  I  have  never 
had  to  board  men,  and  I  have  seldom  been  without  good  help  about  my 
housework. 

In  many  farm  homes  the  improved  implements  and  utensils  that  make 
cooking  and  housework  easier  are  lacking.  Surely  the  woman  on  the  farm 
needs  every  possible  appliance  to  shorten  her  hours  of  labor,  and  these  things 
are  now  within  the  means  of  the  average  farmer. 

Perhaps,  I  shall  be  getting  outside  of  my  province  if  I  speak  of  the  need  of 
more  and  better  social  and  literary  advantages  in  the  way  of  clubs,  granges, 
singing  classes,  etc.  These  have  their  direct  influence  on  the  home,  and  all 
have  their  devoted  advocates,  who  plead  for  them  in  public  ana  private. 
With  all  these  things  on  the  way  and  with  free  rural  mail  delivery,  almost  an 
assured  success,  "Let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage." 


The  Farmers'  Home. 

By  S.  Rose  Carr,  Lis,  111. 


The  farmers'  home,  always  important,  has  recently  been  recognized  by  our 
State  Institute  as  of  such  magnitude  as  to  warrant  special  attention,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  held  in  February, 
1898,  an  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic  Science  was  formed. 
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That  was  the  commencement  of  this  movement  looking  to  the  betterment 
of  farm  homes,  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  healthier,  and  consequently 
happier  and  more  beautiful  homes  for  the  farmers'  family  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  local  branches  of  like  import  already  formed. 

"The  object  of  these  organizations  would  be,  among  other  things,  to  arouse 
a  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  domestic  science,  to  come  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  foods  and  their  composition,  the  best  method  of  cooking,  and 
proper  combinations  for  the  best  nourishment  of  the  body;  to  study  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  our  homes,  and  the  connection  between  bad  sanitation  and 
disease:  to  study  the  architecture  of  farm  houses,  particularly  the  arrangement 
of  the  kitchen  and  its  furnishings;  to  study  the  art  of  nousekee ping  and 
home- making,  that  the  labor  of  the  wife  may  be  lightened,  and  that  greater 
■comfort  may  De  brought  to  the  family." 

I  shall  make  no  effort  to  offer  you  a  learned  treatise,  filled  with  scientific 
phrases,  which,  instead  of  making  clear,  would  only  serve  to  create  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  hearers,  but  instead  I  will  try  to  state,  in  the 
plainest  language,  and  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  a  tew  of  the  many 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  better  knowledge  and  application  of  the  im- 
portant rules  which  should  govern  the  family  in  its  daily  life. 

A  woman  once  asked  a  physician  the  proper  age  at  which  to  commence  to 
train  her  child.  "Commence  with  his  great  great  grandfather,  madam, "  re- 
plied this  wise  deciple  of  Esculapius— and  he  was  right. 

I  wish  I  might  impress  upon  the  minds  of  this  audience  the  imperative  duty 
both  parents  owe  to  their  future  progeny  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
hereditary  vigor,  which  is  a  debt  we,  as  parents,  owe  to  our  offsprings,  and 
for  which  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning,  for  "Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.7' 

The  housewife  of  today  has  a  double  burden  from  which  to  escape.  Not 
only  has  she  her  own  ignorance  to  contend  with,  but  also  the  result  of  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  a  vitiated  ancestry.  Shall  she  falter  because  "The 
penalties  of  sin  seem  to  bear  most  heavily  on  woman?"  Surely  not— but  be- 
cause of  this  truth,  must  she  earnestly  study  her  surroundings  and  do  the 
best  she  can  to  maintain  her  own  health  and  the  health  of  loved  ones  de- 
pendent upon  her  knowledge  and  application  of  hygienic  laws. 

No  deleterious  gases  must  be  allowed  to  generate  and  poison  the  atmos- 
phere, for  the  air  we  breathe  should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  to  insure  this 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  ventilation  of  each  room.  Where  no 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  architect  for  ventilation,  the  prudent  house- 
keeper will  use  the  windows  and  doors  for  that  purpose. 

Before  I  leave  this  point  of  my  subject,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
dense  shade  by  which  some  farm  houses  are  surrounded — a  condition  most 
favorable  for  the  production  of  disease  germs  and*  a  constant  menace  to 
health,  which  is  only  successfully  combatted  by  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
vivifying influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  Plant  most  of  the  trees  some  distance 
from  the  house  and  let  those  near  the  dwelling  be  of  a  dwarf  nature.  We  all 
get  too  little  sunshine,  especially  the  female  portion  of  the  family,  whose 
work  keeps  them  most  of  the  time  confined  to  the  house. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  danger  to  health,  which  is  at  times  incurred  by  the 
drinking  of  water  from  polluted  wells.  The  house  well  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  impure  surface  water  will  not  flow  into  it.  If,  in  spite  of  care, 
the  water  becomes  contaminated  by  the  introduction  of  organic  matter,  we 
must  boil  it  before  drinking. 

Most  farmers  are  averse  to  spending  time  or  money  on  flowers,  and  so  are 
very  remiss  in  the  duty  of  making  home  attractive.  What  some  very  prac- 
tical people  designate  as  "only  for  show,"  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
positive  pleasure  of  living.     Some  one  has  said: 

"For  what  as  beauty  here  is  now. 
We  shall  as  truth  iu  some  hereafter  know." 

In  speaking  of  flowers  in  our  homes  I  will  say  little  of  summer  flowers,  be- 
cause the  dearth  of  flowers  is  not  felt  in  summer  as  in  winter,  and  then  most 


farm  homes  have  some   flowers   in   summer.     But  I  beg:  of  yon  all  to  make 
some  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  flowers  during  the  long  winter  months. 

To  those  who  have  a  plant  room  nothing  need  be  said.  Those  who  have  a 
bay  or  an  alcove  window,  or  a  window  box  are  likewise  fortunate.  Still, 
those  of  us  who  have  none  of  these  helps  may  very  successfully  grow  a  few 
flowers,  aud  in  case  nothing  else  is  possible,  a  carrot  basket,  or  a  bunch  of 
celery  or  parsley,  growing  in  tin  caus  in  the  kitchen  window,  will  prove  both 
useful  and  pretty,  and  will  give  that  touch  of  relinement  so  often  wanting.  In 
my  judgment  books,  papers,  music  aud  flowers  are  as  much  in  place  in  the 
farmers'  home  as  elsewhere  and  unquestionably  should  thero  be  enjoyed. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  subject— that  of  foods. 
For  years  I  have  studied  the  proper  combinations  of  foods  to  make. a  **bal- 
lanced  ration"  for  my  poultry  and  success  has  crowned  my  efforts  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  am  able  to  bid  defiance  to  disease  among  my  flock.  For  the  past 
three  months  I  have  been  studying  from  a  scientific  standpoint;  the  subject 
of  food  composition  and  methods  of  cooking,  as  regards  its  relation  to  the 
proper  development  and  nourishment  of  the  human  body,  and,  my  friends,  I 
am  appalled  at  my  own  ignorance  of  this,  the  most  important  problem  we 
women  have  to  solve.  I  feel  myself  culpable,  and  a  few  months  ago  could 
not  have  believed  that  an  intelligent  woman  could  be  so  ignorant  as  I  was  in 
regard  to  the  duties  pertaining  to  her  own  life  work. 

Prof.  Atwater  gives  the  following  definition  of  foods  and  their  uses:  "Food 
is  that  which,  taken  into  the  body,  builds  tissues  or  yields  energy, "  and  "Is 
used  to  form  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  to  repair  the  wastes  of  tissues, 
is  stored  in  the  body  for  future  consumption,  is  consumed  as  fuel,  or  in  being 
consumed  protects  tissues  and  other  food  from  consumption.1' 

One  would  think  that  the  nutritive  value  of  food  should  depend  on  the 
amount  of  nutritive  material  which  they  contain.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
For  instance,  wheat  is  said  to  contain  all  the  food  elements  necessary  to  sup- 
ply nourishment  to  every  part  of  the  human  body.  Yet  the  only  way  wheat 
appears  on  the  tables  of  the  majority  of  our  farmers  is  in  the  form  of  white 
bread,  and  thus  served  it  loses  most  of  its  nutritive  properties.  I  recommend 
that  a  trial  be  made  of  boiled  wheat  to  alternate  witn  the  much  used  oatmeal, 
and  that  we  use  graham  or  whole  wheat  bread  at  times.  A  farmers'  table 
should  be  supplied  at  all  times  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  of  his  own 
growing. 

This  article  would  be  altogether  too  long  if  I  should  enter  further  into  the 
details  of  the  modern  methods  of  cooking,  so  I  will  leave  my  hearers  to  study 
that  question  for  themselves. 

There  are  numerous  books  that  help  one  in  the  study  of  domestic  science, 
a  few  of  which  I  can  personally  recommend:  Home  "Sanitation,  by  Helen 
Richards;  Chemistry  of  Cookery,  by  Mathew  Williams;  Chemistry  of  Foods, 
by  James  Bell.     May  be  procured  of  A.  C.  McClurg  <fe  Co.,  Chicago. 

If  from  any  cause  one  does  not  care  to  purchase  books,  much  valuable  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  procuring  the  farmers'  bulletins,  which  are 
sent  free  to  any  address  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  information  to  we  farmers  on  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  our  occupation.  The  following  bulletins  are  especially 
helpful. 

No.  23.  Foods,  nutritive  value  and  cost. 

No.  34.  Meats,  composition  and  cooking. 

No.  43.  Sewage  disposal  on  the  farm. 

No.  73.  A  variety  of  topics,  all  of  interest. 

No.  74.  Milk  as  food. 

These  works,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  will  be  sent  to  your  address  if 
requested. 

This  home  work  is  comparatively  young,  but  it  is  broadening  and  becoming 
more  practical,  and  we  hope  each  session  more  systematic  plans  and  more 
thorough  organization  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  effect  of  domestic  science 
as  applied  to  the  farm  home,  will  become  doubly  assured. 
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Profits  of  Vegetable  Growing. 

By  W.  W.  Thomas.  Makanda. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  a  great  deal  can  be  said,  but  I  shall  only  touch  on  a 
few  points.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  give  any  information  that  may 
be  ot  benefit  to  farmers  or  fruit  growers.  Vegetable  growing,  commonly 
known  as  truck  farming,  has  become  a  great  industry  in  our  country.  Thous- 
ands of  people  depend  on  it  for  a  living;  some  make  only  a  living,  others 
prosper  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  man  that  is  known  as  a  hustler  profits 
in  truck  farming;  so  does  he  in  farming  and  fruit  growing.  A  man  in  this 
day  to  profit  at  truck  farming  must  be  a  wide-awake,  up-to-date  man;  he 
must  not  drag  along  in  the  same  ruts  his  father  did,  but  must  be  ready  to 
take  up  the  new  and  improved  varieties  and  methods  that  may  suggest  them- 
selves from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  should  invest  in  any- 
thing before  he  is  sure  it  is  all  right,  for  that  does  not  bespeak  a  shrewd 
man.  Growing  the  truck  is  not  all  it  requires  to  profit;  he  must  know  how  to 
dispose  of  it  after  it  is  grown.  . 

We  have  a  great  many  truck  farmers,  and  there  are  too  many  who  do  not 
find  a  profit  in  their  calling;  they  do  not  even  hold  their  own,  but  go  on  down 
hill  each  year.  I  will  tell  you  how  you  will  know  these  people.  Go  about 
their  places;  you  will  find  a  small  rhubarb  or  asparagus  field  grown  up  with 
weeds  and  unacquainted  with  applications  of  fertilizers.  You  will  find,  per- 
haps, lar^e  fields  of  potatoes,  beans  or  cabbage  so  large  that  the  owner  is  not 
able  to  give  them  the  cultivation  and  attention  he  should;  in  fact,  he  never 
does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  To  hear  him  talk  he  expects  to  make 
big  money,  as  does  his  progressive  neighbor.  He  buys  no  manure,  hardly 
takes  care  of  it  on  his  own  farm,  but  usually  sells  it  to  his  neighbor  for 
money  to  pay  his  taxes.  He  does  not  even  grow  cow  peas.  He  can  be  found 
in  town  most  any  day  in  the  week  loafing,  whittling  dry  goods  boxes,  talking 
politics  and  cussing  the  times.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  a  great  many  of 
these  kind  of  men  in  my  locality,  yet  we  have  men  that  are  prosperous,  and 
their  profits  come  from  growing  vegetables.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  that 
the  best  advice  for  growing  vegetables  profitably  was  given  by  the  veteran 
and  pioneer  horticulturalist  of  southern  Illinois,  the  late  David  Gow.  The 
man  who  built  the  first  hot  beds  in  southern  Illinois  and  who  shipped  the 
first  tomatoes  to  market  from  this  State;  a  man,  who  out  of  this  industry,  ac- 
quired considerable  property  and  lived  in  plenty.  He  said:  "Feed  the  plant 
and  the  plant  will  feed  your  pocket  book."  fie  bought  manure  by  the  car 
loads  and  phosphates  in  like  quantities,  and  fed  his  plants.  There  is  nothing 
so  essential  to  growing  vegetables  as  fertilizers.  The  man  who  would  suc- 
ceed must  not  be  afraid  to  invest  in  this  all-important  commodity. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  facts  and  figures:  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  two  acres 
of  asparagus  and  two  acres  of  rhubarb.  This  season  clear  of  all  expenses  he 
made  $300.00  on  the  four  acres.  He  spent  $60.00  for  manure,  four  car  loads, 
about  one  car  to  the  acre.  He  also  cultivates  thoroughly  and  uses  good  judg- 
ment in  marketing.  Those  who  did  not  properly  fertilize  and  cultivate  did 
not  make  so  much. 

Yet  this  is  not  a  large  income  from  these  vegetables,  as  I  have  known  them 
to  yield  several  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  crops  just  mentioned  are  ones 
that  every  truck  grower  should  have,  as  they  bring  returns  so  early  in  the 
spring,  at  a  time  when  you  are  the  most  in  need  of  money.  Like  other  crops, 
they  yield  a  better  income  some  years  than  others. 

There  are  many  conditions  that  govern  this,  but  to  be  successful  grow  the 
same  crops  year  after  year.  Do  not  depend  on  only  one  vegetable,  but  grow 
many  kinds  of  vegetables.  Some  years  one  will  not  yield  a  large  profit,  but 
another  year  it  may  bring  a  handsome  income. 

I  will  tell  you  what  another  neighbor  of  mine  has  been  doing  with  the 
Netted  Gem  musk  mellom  the  past  two  years.  He  has  grown  four  acres  each 
year,  using  one  car  of  manure  and  one  ton  of.  phosphate  on  the  four  acres 
each  year.  This  year  clear  of  all  expenses  he  made  $400.00,  and  the  year  be- 
fore he  made  $500.00  on  the  four  acres. 
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Another  man,  not  at  my  town,  but  a  few  miles  south  of  us,  made  clear  of 
all  expenses  on  six  acres  of  mellons,  $1,400.00.  Of  course  there  are  many 
growers  who  make  but  little  on  the  same  crops.  Earliness  is  an  important 
thing  in  growing  mellons,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beans,  cabbage,  and  like 
crops  for  market.  There  are  conditions  that  may  change  this,  but  this  is  the 
condition  prevailing  at  present  and  for  some  time  past. 

I  will  mention  some  facts  that  have  come  to  my  notice  in  tomato  growing. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  treacherous  crop  for  this  country,  while  some 
years  it  is  profitable  other  years  the  most  successful  growers  fail  to  realize  an* 
income.  1  have  known  $500.00  per  acre  to  be  made  on  the  tomato  within 
the  past  twelve  years,  and  $350.00  per  acre  within  the  last  five  years.  I  could 
mention  other  crops  with   equal  profits   but   time  will   not  admit.     There  is- 

food  profit  in  growing  vegetables  under  glass  or  in  forcing  houses  for  market 
uring  the  cold  winter  months,  or  for  early  spriug  when  very  fancy  prices- 
can  be  obtained  for  them.  Especially  is  this  so  when  you  have  a  good  nearby 
market.  It  also  furnishes  pleasant  employment  for  the  boys  during  the  bad 
days  of  winter.  They  can  find  work  inside  the  forcing  houses  caring  for  the 
growing  vegetables.  And  then  to  have  fresh,  crisp  vegetables  on  the  table 
each  day  during  the  winter  is  a  luxury  indeed. 

This  season  sweet  potatoes  have  been  a  drug  on  the  market;  never  to  my 
knowledge  have  I  known  them  to  go  so  low.  Vet  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  the 
price  paid  at  harvest  time,  with  the  enormous  yield  per  acre  of  this  season r 
there  is  more  money  in  them  than  corn  at  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Vegetable  growing,  where  it  is  properly  carried  on,  is  very  profitable.  It 
requires  less  land  for  farming.  There  is  less  monev  invested  in  reat  estate r 
and  the  returns  for  the  money  invested  are  usually  very  satisfactory.  As 
good  proof  of  the  profits  in  vegetable  growing  as  anything  I  may  say  is  this: 
At  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  vegetable  growing  points  in  south- 
ern Illinois  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  growers  are  out  of  debt  and  have  a  bank 
account. 

Farmers  of  Randolph  county,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  I  have  had  of  meeting  with  you  today.  May  your  meetings, 
continue  to  prosper  and  grow  in  interest.  What  gatherings  should  afford 
more  pleasure  for  you  and  your  families  than  to  meet  one  another  here  so- 
cially, pleasantly  and  profitably  for  a  few  days  each  vear?  Farmers,  make 
these  occasions  so  that  they  will  be  long  remembered  by  you  as  pleasant 
days,  well  spent. 


Public  Roads  and  What  Shall  We  Do  for  Them. 

By  P.  D.  Voris.Neoera,  111. 

In  this  short  paper  I  do  not  expect  to  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject given  me,  but  if  I  succeed  in  creating  enough  interest  in  the  subject  of 
oad  roads  to  get  the  people  of  our  State  wakened  up  and  thinking  about  it 
and  aware  of  what  they  are  losing  in  money,  wealth  and  comfort  every  year 
by  our  present  system  of  making  bad  roads  I  will  have  accomplished  my  ob- 
ject and  will  have  hope  of  something  better  in  the  near  future  in  the  way  of 
better  public  roads  through  the  State  and  country. 

We  fiud  our  public  roads  much  in  the  same  condition  and  fix  as  they  were 
in  fifty  years  ago,  that  is,  improvement  of  our  wagon  roads  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  mark  of  progress  in  other  things,  such  as  railroads,  public  buildings, 
schools,  churches,  farmiug,  farm  machinery,  etc.  While  harvesting  of  small 
grain  has  passed  through  all  the  gradations  from  a  reap  hook  to  *elf  binder 
or  header,  our  threshing  from  tramping  or  flail  to  steam  threshing  machinery, 
weaving  from  an  old  spinning  wheel  and  hand  loom  to  a  fine  steH  loom  driven 
by  steam  or  electricity,  printing  from  an  old  hand  lever  pres*  with  capacity 
of  500  to  600  per  day  to  a  steam  pre>s  with  a  capicity  of  50.000  to  100,000  in 
the  same  time.  But  when  it  comes  to  wagon  roads,  it  is  the  same  old  dirt  road 
of  fifty  to  seventy-five  years  age — almost  impassable  one  fourth  of  the  time, 
and  a  pour  excuse  for  a  road  turee  fourths  of  the  time. 
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After  reflecting  on  these  things  the  question  arises,  what  shall  we  do  or 
what  can  we  do  that  will  be  practical  for  better  roads  and  bring  them  up  to 
the  advance  stage  of  the  other  things  and  surroundings. 

In  railroads  for  instance,  the  improvements  during  my  brief  business  career 
of  thirty  years  has  bean  wonderful.  The  maximum  capacity  of  a  freight  car 
thirty  years  ago  was  26,000  pounds.  Now  it  is  from  60,000  to  80,000  and  in 
some  cases  even  100,000  pounds.  A  freight  train  then  consisted  of  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  cars  and  now  anywhere  from  twenty  to  thirty,  making  the  net 
tonnage  of  a  train  now  fully  four  times  what  it  was  then. 

Freight  on  grain  thirty  years  ago,  Neoga  to  Chicago  was  twenty- seven 
cents  per  100  pounds  and  now  only  seven  cents  per  100  pounds,  a  fraction 
more  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  then,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  railroads 
are  paying  as  large  dividends  as  they  did  then. 

Now  when  we  come  to  look  upon  transportation  and  delivery  to  town  from 
country  our  grain,  hay,  apples,  hogs,  etc.,  we  find  that  it  costs  practically  as 
much  per  100  pounds  or  ton  as  fifty  years  ago,  as  our  wagon  roads  are  very 
little,  if  any,  better  than  then,  and  frequently  worse,  the  country  having 
been  settled  up  and  fenced,  confining  our  travel  to  narrow  passages  on  dirt 
roads  whereby  it  becomes  badly  cut  up  and  at  times  almost  impassable,  when 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  country  we  could  scatter  out  and  get  around  the 
mud  holes. 

Now  there  is  no  other  way  to  do  but  to  strike  the  center  and  pull  through 
which  can  not  be  done  a  good  portion  of  the  year,  which  to  a  marked  degree 
stops  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  making  the  markets  we  woujd  reach 
with  our  products  bare  and  prices  higher  while  the  bad  roads  embargo  is  on, 
and  the  farmers  can  not  reap  any  benefits  of  the  price,  the  bad  roads  forbid- 
ding the  movements  of  farm  products  to  market,  and  the  reverse  when  the 
weather  settles  and  the  roads  become  passable  the  farmer  finds  a  glutted  mar- 
ket; they  all  have  been  waiting  and  anxious  to  market  their  produce  and  all 
get  there  at  once  and  meet  disappointment  in  marketing  their  stuff. 
The  changeable  conditions  of  our  wagon  roads  alone  create  either  a  feast  or 
a  famine  in  our  general  markets  throughout  the  year  which  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs,  and  if  this  is  the  case  and  our  poor  wagon  roads  are 
to  blame  for  the  condition  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America  is  inter- 
ested in  their  betterment. 

This  being  the  case,  what  shall  we  do  for  our  roads  and  how  shall  we  de- 
fray the  expense  of  building  them?  There  is  at  the  present  time  three  prac- 
tical wagon  roads  being  built  and  one  experimental,  1  think  either  of  them 
worthy  of  our  careful  consideration,  and  some  one  of  them  being  adapted  to 
our  main  wagon  roads  and  pushed  to  completion:  First,  or  oldest,  is  the 
gravel  road;  second,  the  macadam;  third,  the  brick  or  stone  paved  road; 
fourth,  the  experimental  iron  or  steel  paved  road.  Any  of  the  above  are  far  in 
advance  in  baa  weater  of  the  old  dirt  road,  but  none  as  good  in  fine  dry  weath- 
er, say  probably  one-third  of  the  time,  hence  in  building  a  paved  road  I 
would  also  have  a  dirt  road  track  by  the  side  of  the  same,  that  is  I  would  not 
attempt  paving  the  whole  highway,  it  being  very  expensive  and  not  as  good 
as  partly  paved.  Were  I  building  a  public  road  I  would  use  vitralized  pav- 
ing brick,  and  would  lay  tuo  tracks  the  width,  or  very  little  more  than  the 
width  of  the  standard  wagon  used,  and  would  lay  well  with  good  stone  or 
steel  curb  and  on  a  66  foot  road  would  lay  them  from  30  to  25  feet  apart  from 
center  to  center  of  pavement,  grading  tne  ground  up  nicely  between  the 
tracks  for  a  dirt  roadway,  the  two  paved  portions  acting  as  a  curb  to  keep 
the  graded  dirt  in  place,  which  it  would  do  as  it  would  only  be 
traveled  when  in  good  condition  and  good  weather.  If  there  was  not  too 
much  difference  in  the  price  of  the  steel  curbing  over  the  stone  I  would  use 
the  steel,  which  could  be  laid  with  a  view  of  utilizing  it  as  a  street  car  line  as 
well  as  a  wagon  road.  The  cars  could  be  handled  either  by  electricity  or 
horse  power  and  there  could  be  switches  put  in  every  half  mile  or  practical 
distances  apart  so  the  cars  or  faster  vehicles  could  turn  out  and  pass  heavily 
laden  wagons;  also  would  have  a  bicycle  path  on  outside  of  each  pavement. 
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This  being  a  public  improvement,  the  State,  county  and  individual  being1 
served  by  the  paving  of  the  road,  I  would  think  the  cost  of  the  same  should 
be  assumed  in  about  the  following  manner:    The  State   should  pay  about  40 

Eer  cent,  the  county  about  50  per  cent  and  the  frontage  10  per  cent,  and  if  we 
ave  no  laws  to  cover  this  kind  of  wagon  road  building  throughout  our  State 
I  think  we  should  petition  our  legislature  to  enact  a  law  along  this  line,  as 
there  is  nothing  that  would  tend  more  towards  the  prosperity  of  our  State 
and  enhance  the  value  of  real  estate  than  a  general  system  of  good  perman- 
ent wagon  roads. 


Corn  Culture. 

By  W.  A-  Kuyler,  at  Washington  Co. 

Corn  culture  is  one  of  the  topics  on  which  farmers  differ  more  widely  than 
any  other  industry,  and  justly  so,  for  the  soil  on  which  corn  is  raised  and  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  diners  very  much.  A  looset  fertile  soil  is  the  best  on 
which  to  raise  corn,  and  where  it  can  be  raised  with  greater  chances  of  suc- 
cess than  on  any  other,  yet  with  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  and  thor- 
ough and  seasonable  after  cultivation,  fair  crops  may  be  secured.  The 
season  has  much  to  do  with  corn  culture  as  well  as  preparation  and  cultiva- 
tion. There  is  no  amount  of  preparation  of  the  soil  will  insure  a  corn  crop, 
though.the  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  first  importance.  By  this  is 
meant  good  plowing,  say  six  or  seven  inches  deep;  turn  all  the  land;  do  not 
cut  and  cover,  as  is  frequently  done;  harrow  or  otherwise  thoroughly  pul- 
verize the  soil  so  that  the  corn  roots  can  freely  pass  through  the  soil.  It  the 
roots  come  in  contact  with  larg^e  hard  clods  they  will  not  pass  through  them, 
and  the  corn  becomes  stunted  in  its  growth.  This  is  the  case  when  the  land 
lies  hollow;  the  roots  will  not  jump  the  cavity  or  grow  through  it. 

The  best  time  for  planting  is  usually  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  20th  of 
May  in  our  county.  The  best  depth  to  plant  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  The  ground  should  be 
compact  on  the  grain  so  as  to  retain  moisture  and  thus  insure  quick  germina- 
tion. When  planted  shallower  than  above  mentioned  it  is  liable  to  fail  to 
sprout  on  account  of  the  ground  drying  too  quick,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
planted  deeper,  the  failure  is  liable  to  be  on  account  of  the  energy  of  the 
sprout  being?  exhausted  before  reaching  the  surface,  and  if  it  should  reach 
the  surface,  it  is  in  a  weak  condition,  and  something  very  much  to  be  avoided, 
and  frequently  affects  the  crop  injuriously.  After  the  corn  is  planted  it  is 
well  to  commence  cultivating,  even  before  it  is  up,  by  harrowing.  This  will 
usually  kill  myriads  of  weeds  before  they  have  a  fair  hold  on  the  land,  and  a 
thing  if  once  established  in  a  corn  field  requires  very  much  hard  work  to  de- 
stroy, besides  robbing  the  soil  of  plant  food  which  our  corn  needs,  and  that 
very  much,  so  much  so  that  many  fields  of  corn  are  a  failure  in  consequence 
of  its  absence.  I  have  seen  corn  planted  which  came  up  well,  but  received 
no  after  cultivation;  they  were  entire  to  partial  failures,  though  the  season 
was  favorable  for  the  growth  of  corn  the  entire  season.  This  was  corn  plant- 
ing, not  corn  culture. 

As  to  planting  in  hills  or  drill,  I  think  that  it  is  immaterial,  so  that  it  is 
not  too  thick.  We  fail  as  often  on  account  of  too  many  plants  in  a  hill  or 
having  the  hills  too  close  together  when  drilled,  as  from  any  other  cause.  On 
one  occasion  when  two  fields  of  corn  were  about  the  same,  time,  soil  and  cul- 
tivation nearly  the  same,  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  crops  on  account 
of  the  amouut  of  plants  per  acre.  The  thinner  planted  produced  more  corn, 
stood  the  drouth  better  and  consequently  furnished  more  marketable  corn 
per  acre  and  in  four  rows  of  the  thicker  planted  corn  the  drill  got  out  of  order 
and  planted  much  thicker,  say  about  two  grains  every  twelve  inches.  On 
these  four  rows  there  was  scarcely  any  corn  at  all. 

As  for  cultivation,  this  depends  on  the  kind  of  land.  For  ordinary  post  oak 
or  timber  land,  I  believe  in  the  plow — something  that  will  lift  the  ground  and 
turn  it  over.    Commence  early,  when  corn  has  three  blades;  get  close  to  the 
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plants,  throw  the  ground  from  the  corn,  thereby  giving  the  roots  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  down.  For  moist  soil,  do  not  leave  it  in  this  condition  long, 
but  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  corn  has  grown  a  little  taller  throw  the 
ground  back.  This  furnishes  a  nice,  loose  bed  of  warm  soil  for  the  roots  to 
get  a  hold  in.  If  this  is  not  done,  seven  out  of  ten  times  the  roots  will  not 
get  far  enough  from  where  they  started  to  support  and  nourish  the  stalk  and 
ear.  I  believe  this  method  is  good  for  any  heavy  olay  land  or  our  pond  land 
or  the  blue  water  oak  soil.  But  where  the  land  is  loose  and  does  not  become 
solid  or  compact  after  rains,  any  kind  of  cultivation  will  do  that  will  keep  the 
weeds  and  grass  from  robbing  the  soil  of  its  fertility  and  moisture.  By  all 
means  keep  loose,  clean  surface,  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture.  If  we  retain 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  by  a  mulch  of  loose  soil  on  top  the  corn  roots  will  get 
moisture  enough  in  any  ordinary  year  sufficient  to  produce  a  crop. 

On  ordinary  Washington  county  soil  there  is  very  little  danger  of  culti- 
vating too  much;  once  a  week  till  it  is  three  to  four  feet  high  and  later  would 
not  hurt,  in  my  opinion.  As  to  ridging  or  level  culture,  my  experience  and 
observation  is  to  ridge.  The  rows  at  the  last  cultivation  is  the  better  way. 
The  corn  seems  to  stand  up  better  and  endure  the  drouth  better  when  ridged 
than  when  level  culture  was  practiced.  On  one  occasion  in  particular  where 
corn  was  worked  with  a  double  shovel  exclusivelv  and  to  my  mind  at  the  time 
was  an  ideal  job,  another  field  cultivated  entirely  with  the  plow,  the  plowed 
corn  did  not  begin  to  fire  so  soon  as  did  the  piece  worked  with  the  donble 
shovel.  There  was,  in  my  opinion,  very  little  difference  in  the  soil  or  number 
of  times  worked 

In  conclusion  I  will  veuture  to  say  to  raise  corn  it  requires  thorough  tilling 
from  plowing  till  the  corn  is  four  to  five  feet  high.  Do  not  let  it  lay  too  long 
"between  times  of  cultivation,  for  by  so  doing  the  ground  gets  hard  and  the 
roots  get  established  near  the  surface.  If  then  interrupted  it  is  liable  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  crop. 


A  TALK  ON  WEATHER  FORECASTING. 

By  Charles  E.  Linner.  Si-ction  Director  I'.  S.  Wenrber  Bureau.  Chk-affo.  lllinoi.-. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  make  foreensis  of  the 
weather  since  the  earliest  times.  The  book  of  Job 
contains  many  wise  weather  saying?!,  and  the  wise, 
men  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  studied  the  winds, 
the  heavens,  the  seasons,  the  planetary  aspect  to  se- 
cure insight  into  the  probable  weather.  In  more 
re.'ent  times  all  sorts  of  weather  predictions  are  found, 
based  upon  everything,  from  the  goose  bone  or  corn 
husk  to  the  planetary  aspect,  or  the  results  of  a  la- 
borious system  of  averages,  and  tunning  from  predic- 
tions of  a  few  days  upward  to  weeks,  mouths,  years 
and  decades  in  advance. 

The  United  States  Government,  however,  does  not 
attempt  to  make  long  range  predictions,  nor  in  fact  a 
prediction  of  any-  kind  until  the  men  to  whom  the 
work  is  delegated  have  gained  marked  proficiency  as 
forecasters,  through  long  years  of  careful  study  of 
meteorological  conditions  and  knowledge,  and  hard, 
close  application  to  meteorological  work,  nor  until 
these  men  have  before  them  accurately  drawn,  com- 
prehensive, synoptic  charts,  based  upon  accurate 
meteorological  observations.  These  observations  are 
taken  twice  daily  by  trained  men  in  the  government 
service,  and  are  made  from  instruments  of  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence  obtainable. 

In  an  observation,  and  also  in  weather  predictions 
generally,  the  barometer  is  probably  of  first  import- 
ance. (Bee  figure  1.)  It  is  an  instrument  consisting 
of  a  long  glass  tube,  such  as  I  hold  in  my  hand,  one 
end  of  which  is  sealed,  and,  after  being  carefully 
filled  with  mercury,  is  inverted  with  the  open  end 
placed  in  a  cup  of  mercury  or  cistern.  The  pressure 
of  the  air  being  exerted  upon  this  cistern  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  is  sustained  at  a  height  of  about  30  inches, 
the  top  of  (he  column  rising  anil  falling  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  increases  or  decreases.  The 
pressura  of  the  atmosphere  changes  constantly,  for, 
although  we  ordinarily  say  that  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  about  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  it 
may  fall  much  below  Ibis  or  sometimes  go  above  it. 
The  pressure  of  (he  air  becomes  lighter  as  we  go  up- 
ward, hence  the  column  of  mereurv  is  also  depressed, 
thus  an  ascent  of  about  1,000  feet  will  cause  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  to  fall  about  one  inch.  Such 
PiB  (  being  the  ease,  and  our  weather  bureau  stations  not 

being  on  the  same  level,  we  reduce  the  readiugs  to 

an  established  plane,  the  sea-level,  that  one  may  be  compared  with  the  other 

and  a  synoptic  chart  of  their  readings  may  be  drawn. 
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For  the  farmer  or  for  home  use  a  more   portable  and  less  delicate  instru- 
ment is  advisable,  and  as  a  suitable  substitute  for  the  mercurial  barometer  we 
have  the  aneroid   barometer,  such  as  I  hold  in  my  hand.     (See  Fig.  2.)    It 
consists  of  a  metal  disk  or  cylinder  And  a  few  levers  con- 
nected with  a  hand  which  moves  back  and  forth  upon  the 
face  of  the  instrument,  thus  showing  in  supposed  inches  of 
mercury,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    This  is  done  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air  acting  upon  the  cylinder,  compres- 
sing it  as  the  air  btcomes  heavier,  or  allowing  it  to  expand 
as  the  air  lightens  in  its  pressure.     If  set  properly  it  is  a 
serviceable  and  useful  instrument  for  the  farmer,  indicat- 
ing the  approach  of  storms  by  falling,  or  the  approach  of 
fair  weather   by   rising,   and  the  warning  is   usually  from 
12  to  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  advent  of  either  condition.  pig  2 

IE  the  fall  is   sudden  and  heavy,  the  storm  is  advancing 

rapidly;  will  probably  be  of  short  duration,  but  sharp  and  intense;  but  if  the 
fall  be  slow,  steady  and  of  long  duration,  it  is  probable  that  the  storm  will 
last  several  days,  clearing  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  during  the  winter 
season  especially,  the  barometer  goes  upward  steadily  and  rapidly,  a  sharp 
cold  wave  may  be  expected,  and  if  to  an  unusual  height,  it  may  be  expected 
to  last  several  days,  warming  up  slowly. 

Closely  associated  with  the  barometer  and  next  in  importance  t 
thermometer,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  In  the  Government  s 
use  a  set  of  self- registering  instruments,  such  as  I  have  b       .    . 

These  consist  of  a  minimum  thermometer  (at 

for  registering  the  low  temperatures,  and  a  u. 

thermometer  (at  the  bottom)  for  registering  the  high 
temperatures.  In  use  these  thermometers  are  mount- 
ed within  a  shelter  (see  Fig.  4)  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  appear  before  you,  and  record  mechani- 
cally the  lowest  and  highest  temperatures  which  occur 
during  the  intervals  of  setting,  usually  each  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours.  The  setting  is  done  by  tipping 
up  the  loose  end  of  the  minimum  until  the  little  index 
within  runs  down  to  the  end  of  the  spirit  column, 
while  the  maximum  is  set  by  whirling  it  upon  its  axle 
and  thus  forcing  the  mercury  down  to  the  current 
temperature  of  the  air.  These,  along  with  other  tem- 
perature instruments,  are  exposed  in  a  latticed  box  or 
instrument  shelter,  to  prevent  the  sun  from  striking 
them  and  to  acquire  the  actual  temperature  of  the 
moving  air. 

An  additional  pair  of  thermometers  such  as  1  have 
here  (see  Fig.  5)  is  also  exposed  in  the  shelter  to  con- 
stitute a  hygrometer,  or  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermome- 
ter, and  tliey  are  used  to  determine  the  temperature 
of  the  air  (from  the  dry  bulb!  mid  the  temperature  of 
evaporation,  from  the  wet  bulb.  In  use  the  wicking 
about  the  wet  bulb  is  moistened  nnd  evaporation  tak- 
ing place  from  it  the  temperature  is  lowered.  Read- 
ings of  the  temperature  made  in  this  manner  appear 
in  our  published  report  (maps  and  bulletins)  under 
the  head  of  "Sensible  Temperatures."  the  theory  be- 
ing that  the  body,  by  its  constant  throwing  off  ol 
moisture,  feels  the  temperature  showu  by  the  wet  bulb. 
The  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  is 
caused  by  evaporation,  and  this  is  in  proportion  to  the 
dryness  of  the  air;  thus,  if  it  be  raining  at  the  time  of 
observation  the  air  is  full  of  moisture,  saturated,  and 
no  difference  will  be  visible  between  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb,  while  if  a  dry  southeast  wind  be  blowing  on  a 
hot  summer  day  a  difference  of  5, 10  or  15  degrees  may 
be  noticed,  indicating  a  very  dry  air.  In  this  manner 
fie.  a.  we  obtain  the  dew  point  and  also  the  relative  humidity. 


The  dew  point  is  that  point  to  which  you  must  lower  the  current  temperature 

of  the  air  in  order  that  some  of  its  invisible,  moisture  shall  be   made  visible, 

either  as  dew,  fog,  cloud,  mist,  rain,  hail,  sleet,  snow  or  frost,  all  of  which 
are  visible  forms  of  moisture.  Dew, 
tog,  mist,  cloud  or  rain  are  formed 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
above  32  degrees;  hail,  sleet,  snow  or 
(rost  when  the  temperature  is  below  32 
degrees.  The  dew  point  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  thing — you  have  all  seen 
evidence  of  it  repeatedly  ;  thus,  if  a 
glass  of  cold  water  be  placed  upon  the 
stand  for  a  moment  or  two  moisture 
will  gather  upon  the  outside  of  the 
glass.  People  say  the  glass  is  sweat- 
ing, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  mois- 
ture has  come  through  the  glass,  it  is 
simply  the  moisture  of  the  air  which  is 
condensed  upon  the  outside  of  the  glass 
by  coming  in  contact  with  is  oold  sides, 
and  if  you  could  get  the  temperature  of 
the  glass  at  the  moment  that  this  con- 
densation began  to  form  you  would 
have  the  dew  point  of  the  air. 

To  the  farmer,  especially  if  he  be  a 
market  gardaer,  horticulturist,  orgrow- 
er  of  tender,  early  or  late  garden  truck 
or  fruits,  the  ability  to  determine  the 
dew  point  of  the  air  is  of  great  practi- 
Fie.  4.  cal  value,  since,  to  a  very  Targe  extent, 

it  indicates,  if  taken  in  the  evening  of 

the  day,  the  lowest  temperature  which  may  be 

expected  during  the   night  to  follow.    This  is 

-due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  temperature  falls  and 

approaches  the   dew   point  dew  is  formed  and 

latent  heat  is  liberated,  causing  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature, or  stationary  temperature  for  a  time. 

Then  as  the  air  cools  again  by  the  radiation  of 

heat  dew  is  again  formed,  more   heat   liberated 

and   so  on   throughout   the  night.     In  the  fall 

and  spring  the  careful  gardener  or  fruit  grower 

may  thus  take  steps  to  save  his  crops,  being 

forewarned,  and  by  the   use  of  fires,  smudges, 

sprinkling,  covers,  or  other  devices  cover  and 

protect  his  plants  or  trees  by  shutting  off  radia- 
tion as  much  as  possible  and  thereby   prevent 

the  formation  of  frost. 
A  simple  manner  in  which  the  dew  point  may 

be  obtained  is  to  take  a  bright  tin  pail  or  quart 

bucket,  and,  after  filling  it  half  full  with  water, 

leave  it  out  in  the  air  until  it  acquires  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  then  insert  a  good  thermom- 
eter and  slowly  pour  into  the  bucket  ice  water 

stirring  it  well,  as  soon  as  the  outer  surface  ot 

the  tin  shows  a  slight    cloud  or  moisture  read 

the  themometer  in  the  water  and  you  have  the 

approximate  dew  point  of  the  air. 
One  of  the   pronounced   causes    of    frost  is 

air   drainage,   that  is.   cold  air  being  heaviest 

flow*  down  into  the  valleys  on  still  nights  giving 

frost,    while    the   higher    lands    and    hillsides 

escape,  and  hence  it  behooves  the  farmer  to 

Elace  his  garden  and  orchard  on  inclined  or 
igh  ground  and  to  avoid  the  lowland;  the  "warm 
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valley"  is  often  the  very  worst  place  in  which  to  plant  an  orchard,  or  to  raise 
an  early  or  late  garden. 

The  humidity  of  the  air  is  the  amount  of  moisture  which  it  contains.  Our 
readings  are  always  given  as  "relative  humidity,'"  that  is,  the  percentage  of 
saturation,  if  saturation  be  considered  100  per  cent.  The  humidity  is  in  re- 
ality a  variable  or  changeable  quantity,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  warm  air  having  greater  capacity  for  moisture  than  cold.  Thus  at  zero 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  can  contain  but  a  half  grain  of  water;  at  32  degrees  it  may 
contain  nearly  three  grains;  at  60  degrees  it  may  contain  nearly  six  grains, 
and  at  100  degrees  it  may  contain  twenty  grains  of  water,  An  amount  of 
moisture  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  saturation  at  80  degrees  temperature  would 
cause  saturated  air  if  the  temperature  should  suddenly  be  lowered  to  40  de- 
grees, and  visible  moisture  would  at  once  result  either  as  dew,  fog,  cloud, 
mist  or  rain. 

As  further  illustration  of  what  saturation  of  the  air  is  and  of  the  amount  of 
water  which  the  air  will  contain  when  saturated,  I  would  state  that  if  the  air 
of  a  room  20x20  feet  and  10  feet  in  height  be  saturated  at  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  it  would  contain  3.3  pounds  of  water,  or  about  three  pints. 

The  movement  of  the  air,  which  is  called  wind,  is  measured  by  an  instru- 
ment such  as  1  have  here.    It  is  called  an  anemometer.    (See  figure  6.)     The 

wind  blowing  against  the  cups  spins  them 
around  and  a  record  of  the  wind  movement  and 
velocity  is  made.  About  500  revolutions  of  the 
cups  are  required  to  measure  a  mile  of  wind  as 
the  wind  blows  across  the  country.  The  move- 
ment of  the  cuds  is  transmitted  by  a  spindle  and 
series  of  cog  wneels  to  the  dial  on  the  face  of 
the  register,  which  records  the  number  of  miles 
blown. 


Pis:.  6. 


The  direction  from  which  the  wind  blows  is 
recorded  by  a  wind  vane  very  much  like  that  in 
ordinary  use  on  your  barns,  except  possibly 
that  in  use  by  the  bureau  is  larger,  a  little  more 
accurately  adjusted  for  position  and  more 
easily  influenced  by  the  wind.  And  in  most 
cases  our  vanes  are  connected  by  electric  cir- 
cuits with  a  registering  apparatus  in  the  office 
of  the  observer.  The  vane  stands  facing  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  and  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  wind  and  the  passage  of  storms,  which  I  will  explain  presently. 

The  precipitation  which  falls  as  rain,  hail,  sleet,  or  snow  is  measured  by  an 
instrument  such  as  I  have  here,  (see  figure  7)  which  is  called  the  rain  gauge.  It 
consists  of  an  outer  galvanized  tube  about  8  inches  across  and  20  inches  in 
height,  which  is  called  an  overflow  can,  and,  in  winter,  is  used  as  a  snow 
gauge;  a  top  receiver  or  funnel  which  is  also  8  inches  in  diameter  and  nar- 
rows down  to  a  collar  which  drains  the  water  into  an  inner  brass  tube  which 
is  slightly  over  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Thus,  the  water  falling 
into  the  funnel  and  then  passing  irto  the  gauge  proper,  is  multiplied  ten 
times  in  its  volume.  That  is,  if  one  inch  of  rain  fell  into  the  funnel  ten  inches 
would  appear  in  the  inner  tube,  or  if  one-tenth  of  an  inch  fell  there  would  be 
one  inch  within  the  gauge,  or  if  but  one  hundredth  of  au  inch  fell  there 
would  still  be  one-tenth  of  an  inch  within  the  gauge;  thus  it  is  easy  to  meas- 
ure so  small  an  amount  of  water,  and  if  you  will  take  a  little  cedar  rule  and 
make  its  divisions  in  tenths  of  an  inch  (instead  of  eighths  and  quarters)  each 
tenth  when  used  inside  of  the  tube  will  represent  one  hundredth  of  an  inch 
of  rainfall. 

You  sometimes  hear  of  a  very  heavy  rainfall  in  which  someone  has  a  tub, 
or  a  bucket  tilled,  or  even  at  times  a  keg  or  half  barrel,  but  these  statements 
should  always  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  allowance,  for  in  truth,  an  inch 
of  rainfall  is  a  very  heavy  rain;  it  represents  about  100  tons  of  water  to  the 
acre  of  land  and  means  (as  a  usual  thing)  a  good,  heavy  rainfall  of  several 


hours  duration.  Of  course  there  are  times  when  a  cloud  burst  will  give 
enormous  quantities  of  water  in  a  very  short  period  of  time;  thus  over  por- 
tions of  Henry,  Knox  and  Stark  counties  ou  the  20-21st  of  last  June  6  inches 
-of  water  fell  during  the  nigbt,  and  a  flood  resulted  all  along  Walnut  creek, 
'bridges  were   swept  away,   culverts,  fences,    barns,  cattle,   standing  grain, 
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trees,  etc.,  were  all  carried  down  before  the  flood  and  great  damage  resulted, 
with  the  loss  of  three  lives  by  drowning.  Falls  of  this  sort  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely rare  in  tbis  part  of  the  country,  and  our  annual  rainfall  rarely  ex- 
ceeds 40  inches.  In  some  of  the  more  moist  southern  states  (coast  regions) 
and  alone  the  immediate  coast  line  of  Washington  about  100  inches  annually 
falls,  while  in  thy  mountains  of  the  Himilayas  there  are  seasons  when  600 
inches  have  been  measured,  resulting  in  a  barren  waste. 

Rain  is  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  in  the  air.  Evaporation  from 
water  surfaces,  tho  soil,  leaves  of  trees  and  other  surfaces  goes  on  constantly, 
«ven  at  very  low  temperatures,  and  the  vapor  rising  is  in  time  brought  into 
cooler  air,  whereupon  we  have  clouds.  Minute  dust  particles  are  said  to  aid 
this  formation,  causing  little  globules  of  water;  these  are  so  small  that  the 
uprising  air  currents  easily  sustain  them,  but  as  they  grow  larger  they  over- 
come the  buoyancy  of  the  air  and  fali  as  rain.  Clouds  are  mostly  formed 
from  the  ascent  of  water  vapor  which  eools  by  expansion  and  ascent;  the 
beautiful  white  columns  of  clouds  so  often  seen  of  a  summer  afternoon  piled 
mountain  high  along  the  horizen  are  examples  of  this  wonderful  process. 
Warm  air  rising  in  cooler  by  its  asceut  a  little  more  than  a  degree  and  a  half 
for  each  300  feet,  and  this  cooling  continues  until  the  dew  point  of  the  air  is 
reached,  when  clouds  form.  Thus  if  air  is  started  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  and  a  dew  point  of  68  degrees,  clouds  will 
begin  to  appear  when  the  vapor  has  risen  to  a  height  of  about  2,500  feet,  or 
about  a  half  mile,  aud  at  a  temperature  of  about  Go  degrees.  Clouds,  how- 
ever, are  formed  at  various  heights  aud  are  indeed  amoug  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  the  Divine  handiwork,  for  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  the  fine 
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cirrus  clo'id  strewn  across  the  sky  like  a  gigantic  curtain  of  lace.  These  are 
the  forerunners  of  foul  weather,  however,  and  when  they  appear,  flowing  in 
thiekly  from  the  northwest,  there  usually  results  a  gradual  lowering  of  the 
cloud  masses  for  a  period  of  tea  to  twenty  hours  until  finally  the  clouds  have 
fallen  into  an  even  dull  gray  and  lies  over  the  entire  heavens  and  foul  weather 
is  at  hand. 

Evaporation,  as  I  have  suggested,  takes  place  from  all  moist  surfaces  con- 
stantly. Free  water  surfaces,  whose  temperatures  are  the  same  as  the  air 
during  the  day  are,  at  night,  generally  warmer,  and  evaporation  continues  at 
practically  the  same  rate  as  during  the  day  time,  and  this  is  true  in  spite  the 
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...ion  is  slow  in  the  quiet  of  the  dense  forest 
r  of  the  winter,  but  does  not  cease,  and  it  is 
said  that  snow  and  ice  will  yield  vapor  into  the  air  without  melting.  From 
the  ordinary  land  surface  vapor  passes  off  rapidly  after  a  rain,  but  it  ceases 
as  the  surface  dries.  It  is  thus  very  clear  that  a  loose  top  soil  is  necessary  to 
hold  moisture,  as  it  forms  a  dust  mulch  through  which  the  water  is  not  drawn 
to  the  surface  and  lost.  During  a  drouth  capillary  ascent  even  largely  ceases 
and  evaporation  becomes  a  minimum,  with  hard  and  parched  surface.  Evap- 
oration, of  course,  is  increased  by  plowing  and  cultivation,  but  when  the  sur 
face  snil  is  line  and  a  dust  mulch  is  made  this  practically  stops  the  evapora- 
tion. Plants,  however,  bring  up  large  quantities  of  water,  exuding  it  through 
their  leaves.  It  is  said  that  in  this  section  of  the  United  States  nearly  60 
inches  of  water  annually  arises  by  evaporation,  and  that  Lake  Michigan  looses 
2.'  inches  annually  in  this  manner. 

We  have  also  in  use  in  the  government  service  instruments  for  recording 
automatically  the  sunshine,  some  photographically,  some  electrically.  We 
have,  also,  other  registers,  besides  the  eye  observations  of  the  sky  for  clouds, 
to  determine  their  kind,  amount  and  direction. 

An  observation,  which  is  taken  at  7  in  the  morning  and  7  in  the  evening 
(central  time),  contains  most  of  the  elements  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 
After  recording  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature,  wind, 
weather,  rain  or  snowfall,  clouds,  etc.,  the  message  is  placed  in  cipher  tor 
Transmission  over  the  telegraph  wires,  which  is  done  in  a  system  of  circuits. 
A  cipher  code  is  used,  not  because  it  is  secret,  but  to  give  a  very  large 
weather  message  in  a  few  words,  and  in  this  way  we  are  able  to  give  in  a  five 
or  sis-word  message  more  of  the  weather  than  most  people  ordinarily  see. 
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The  reports  being  started  over  the  wires  are  rceeivod  tit  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country,  like  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul,  Detroit,  New  York,  Wash' 
ington,  and  many  others,  for  the  preparation  of  the  daily  weather  tiinp,  and 
at  three  or  four  centers  for  the  making  ot  forecasts.  Thus  at  Chicago  tore- 
casts  are  made  for  sixteen  states  and  the  entire  L'pper  Lake  region. 

The  cipher  code  contains  some  rather  comical  things  at  times.  Thus  I  re- 
member a  message  from  LaCrosse  which  read:  "All  my  ink  frozen."  This 
sounded  as  if  the  observer  was  in  sad  straits,  but  in  reality  it  meant  that  the 
wind  was  south,  6  miles  per  hour,  weather  clear  and  temperature  zero,  while 
the  Mississippi  river,  the  depth  of  which  is  usually  reported,  was  frozen  over. 

The  daily  weather  map  (see  figure  !))  issued  by  the  weather  bureau  is  a 
complete  picture  of  the  weather  at  the  lime  of  observation  for  the  entire 
country.  The  circles  which  appear  on  the  map  indicate  where  the  stations 
are,  and  give  the  condition  of  the  skv,  whether  clear,  partly  cloudy  or  eloudy, 
or  whether  rain  or  snow  is  falling  at  the  time.  The  wind  arrows  fly  with  the 
wind;  the  heavy  black  lines,  or  isobars,  are  drawn  to  connect  points  of  equal 
barometric  pressure,  a  line  being  drawn  for  each  increase  or  decrease  of  one- 
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tenth  of  an  inch  in  pressure;  the  lines  decreasing  from  a  point  called  "high'' 
to  a  point  called  "low"  and,  finally,  dotted  lines  appear  for  each  ten  degrees 
in  temperature,  beginning  with  the  warm  southern  country  they  decrease 
step  by  step  to  the  cold  northwest.  At  one  side  of  the  map  appear  data 
tables,  giving  temperature  and  raintall  data,  and  beneath  the  map  is  a  short 
discussion  i.> L  tlie  weather,  with  ton-easts  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  hours,  or 
utjlil  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  At  times,  also  shaded  areas  are  given 
over  the  face  of  the  map  to  indicate  rain  areas,  or  areas  marked  rise  or  fall 
in  temperature,  as  in  the  shaded  areas  to  givf;  rainfall  on  the  maps  herewith 
(see  figures  8  and  9). 

The  weather  is  a  progressive  affair,  moving  eastward  daily  on  an  average 
of  400  to  000  miles,  somewhat  faster  in  winter  than  in  summer.  This  progres- 
sion taken  place  without  regard  to  whether  your  wind  locally  blows  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  it  will  no  doubt  seem  odd  to  you  that  the  weather  is  pro- 
gressing eastward  when  your  wind  is  blowing  .strong  from  the  east  toward 
the  west.  This  progressive  movement  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  likened 
to  a  series  of  gigantic  waves  in  which    the    crests   were    the  "high"  and    the 
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troughs  the  "low."  Another  likening,  and  probably  a  better  one,  considers 
the  atmosphere  of  the  eart  h  to  be  like  a  great  river,  moving  eastward  with 
great  rapidity,  which,  as  it  encountered  boulders  and  large  obstructions, 
forms  eddies  (low's)  which  whirled  about  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  hands 
of  a  clock,  forming  a  suction  into  which  the  water  was  drawn  downward, 
forced  downward  into  its  swiftly  whirling  vortex  or  center,  while  surrounding 
it  a  short  distance  the  water  thus  forced  downward  boiled  upward  (high's) 
from  the  bottom,  flowing  out  in  every  direction,  but  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  hands  of  the  clock.  Such  is  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth  or  rather  the 
bottom  to  the  great  sea  of  air  at  which  we  live;  it  moves  eastward  with  great 
swiftness,  storms  form  in  the  great  river  as  it  is  forced  over  some  obstruction 
or  looses  its  equilibrium,  a  vast  whirl  ensues  (low)  and  into  the  vortex  the 
surrounding  winds  are  drawn,  bringing  moisture  and  heat  along  the  easterly 
side,  with  easterly,  northeasterly  and  southeasterly  winds,  backing  to  south- 
erly as  the  storm  passes  and  going  toward  clearing  weather,  westerly  or 
northwesterly  winds  and  cooler  air. 

Thus,  as  the  storm  lies  to  the  west  of  you,  your  winds  turn  to  southeasterly, 
cloudiness  ensues  and  increasing  heat,  with  possibly  rain,  the  wind  blows 
harder  as  the  storm  center  advances,  but  as  its  center  reaches  you  (if  it  pass 
directly  over  vour  locality)  a  comparative  calm  follows,  then  as  the  storm 
moves  on  to  the  eastward  the  wind  suddenly  picks  up  from  the  westerly  back- 
ing into  the  northwest,  the  rain  ceases,  the  temperature  cools  and  the  storm 
center  lies  east  of  you,  while  you  are  in  fair  and  cool  weather  with  west  or 
northwest  winds,  probably  high  for  a  time  but  gradually  decreasing,  and 
your  barometer  rapidly  rises. 

When  the  high  pressure  with  its  heavy,  clear,  cold  air  comes  in  the  fall  or 
winter  it  is  intensified  into  the  cold  wave,  and  if  of  great  intensity,  may  last 
for  several  days,  slowly  drifting  south  and  east  into  the  southern  states  caus- 
ing devastating  frosts. 

My  charts  will  show  you  quite  well  the  progressive  movement  of  the  atmos- 
phere, notice  first  that  of  the  15th  of  December,  1893,  with  its  low  area  (storm 
center)  lying  over  the  north  portion  of  Illinois  and  its  series  of  regular  bar- 
ometric lines  curving  about  the  center  and  widening  out  toward  the  high 
pressure  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Before  the  center  of  the  storm  to  the  north- 
eastward notice  also  the  cloudiness  and  rain  extending  out  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  with  temperature  lines  far  to  the  north,  and  their 
abrupt  trend  southwest  just  past  the  storm  center.  Now  turn  to  the  chart  of 
the  following  morning  (figure  No.  9)  and  notice  that  the  storm  center  has  in- 
creased in  intensity  (its  center  shows  much  lower  barometer  reading,  with 
closer  lines)  and  that  it  lies  over  Lake  Huron,  with  rain  area  extending  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  to  the  west 
the  high  pressure  has  advanced  southeastward  into  the  western  part  of  Texas 
and  overspread  all  of  the  lower  Rocky  Mountain  region.  It  is  thus  the  pro- 
gress goes  on,  day  after  day,  a  series  of  high's  and  low's  following  each  other 
across  the  continent. 

The  task  which  the  forecaster  in  the  Weather  Bureau  undertakes  is  to  de- 
termine this  progressive  movements  and  the  changes  which  will  arise  from 
the  contour  of  the  country,  the  many  retarding  or  accelerating  causes,  the 
causes  for  increase  in  intensity,  or  the  filling  up  of  a  storm,  etc.  He  succeeds 
in  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  on  the  every-day  weather,  and  in  a  far 
greater  percentage  in  his  forecasts  of  high  winds,  cold  waves,  frosts,  north- 
ers, and  other  marked  and  unusual  occurrences,  or  storms.  And  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  greater  energy  is  usually  developed  or  apparent  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  these  unusual  conditions. 

The  usual  daily  forecast  embraces  a  prediction  for  the  weather,  tempera- 
ture and  wind  for  the  coming  36  hours,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  special 
warnings  of  high  winds,  gales,  thunderstorms,  severe  local  storms,  frosts, 
cold  waves,  northers,  blizzards,  heavy  snows,  hurricanes,  .(the  latter  in  the 
West  Indies)  and  at  times  by  predictions  of  the  break  in  prolonged  heat  or 
cold  periods.  They  are  available  to  practically  every  farming  community  in 
the  land,  either  through  the   mails  or  telephone  or  telegraph,  messages  by 
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telegraph  being  sent  by  the  government  without  cost  to  communities  where 
flags  are  provided  and  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Flags  for  this 
purpose  may  be  had  from  dealers  in  Chicago,  Washington,  and  many  other 
cities  at  a  cost  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  set  of  five.    ***** 

We  are  often  asked  wherein  does  this  benefit  the  farmer,  or  whom  does  it 
benefit?  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  convention  of  weather  bureau 
officials  at  Omaha,  at  which  more  than  seventy  of  our  bureau  gathered  from 
all  over  the  land  (at  their  own  expense)  to  share  with  each  other  plans,  ideas, 
schemes  and  studies  of  our  work  and  its  advancement.  Among  them  was 
Mr.  John  R.  Sage,  director  of  the  Iowa  Section,  Climate  and  Crop  Service. 
Mr.  Sage  said  this  question  was  often  asked  him  when  he  spoke  before  farm- 
ers' institutes,  and  they  would  say:  "Is  it  not  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
commerce?"  Mr.  Sage  says,  in  reply:  "Yes,  directly.  It  is,  you  might 
say,  almost  two-thirds  or  three- fourths  for  the  benefit  of  our  commercial  in- 
terests directly — transportation  lines  and  the  commerce  of  the  ocean,  the 
lakes,  the  rivers,  and   transportation  overland.    The   saving  of   wheat   and 

frrain  on  the  great  lakes,  the  saving  of  perishable  products  in  transit  over- 
and  on  the  railroads — all  this  directly  affects  commercial  interests.  *Where 
does  that  benefit  the  farmer?'  the  farmer  asks.  'Would  we  not  be  benefited 
by  having  five  or  ten  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  sunk  in  Lake  Superior  or 
elsewhere,  and  thus  lessen  theovernroductionr  But  the  farmer  would  not  be 
benefited;  he  would  be  damaged.  Every  hazard  there  is  on  the  line  of  trans- 
portation between  the  producer  and  consumer  is  at  the  cost  largely  of  the 
producer.  Every  element  of  hazard  in  transit  of  the  products  of  the  farm  is 
at  the  cost  of  the  producer;  ultimately  the  producer  and  consumer  pay  it.  So 
you  can  see  at  a  glance  what  classes  are  benefited  by  the  forecasts." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say,  however,  whom  we  benefit  the  most;  it  is  prob- 
able that  all  mankind  receive  benefit  from  the  work  of  the  bureau,  the  rail- 
road man  in  his  encounters  with  washouts,  high  winds,  heavy  snows;  the 
merchant  in  his  shipments  of  perishable  goods  and  his  special  sales  days; 
the  manufacturer  in  lessening  the  dangers  in  shipments,  in  which  may  also 
be  included  the  farmer,  merchant,  and  in  fact  everybody  who  uses  in  any 
way  the  transportation  companies;  the  stockman  in  our  warnings  of  severe 
cold  waves,  northers,  heavy  snows;  the  market  gardener  in  our  frost  and 
severe  storm  predictions;  likewise  the  fruit  grower  and  cranberry  grower  in 
our  frost  warnings;  in  short,  almost  the  entire  human  family. 

Furthermore,  our  work  should  be  brought  more  into  the  operation  of  the 
farmer  until  he  could  have  the  benefits  of  our  forecasts  daily  to  aid  in  the 
protection  of  his  stock  from  the  coming  blizzard  and  cold  wave,  the  protec- 
tion of  his  grain  and  hay  in  harvest,  the  protection  of  his  fruits  and  gardens 
in  spring  and  fall,  the  protection  of  his  home  and  stock  on  the  advent  of 
severe  and  long  continued  cold  and  storm,  and  ultimately  better  knowledge 
of  all  the  salient  climatic  features  to  aid  in  scientific  farming,  including  in 
this  irrigation,  if  need  be,  drainage,  etc. 

Many  of  our  farmer  friends,  by  close  contact  with  nature  and  constant 
study  of  the  weather,  have  become  very  accurate  local  weather  prophets.  It 
is  an  art  that  all  may  cultivate  more  or  less.  Nature  has  hung  maiy  signs  in 
the  heavens  of  the  coming  changes  in  the  weather.  Thus  an  ordinary  wind 
vane,  accurately  placed,  will  afford  many  signs  ot  approaching  storms  or  fair 
weather.  With  the  vane  indicating  easterly  winds,  a  rise  m  temperature 
will  surely  follow  and  probably  foul  weather,  for  an  area  of  low  barometer 
lies  to  the  westward  and  is  approaching,  so  if  the  vane  shows  westerly  winds 
the  storm  lies  to  the  east  of  you,  and  fair  and  foul  or  colder  weather  is  to  be 
expected;  if  the  vane  go  strongly  into  the  northeast  or  east  the  storm  lies  to 
the  southwest  of  you  and  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  high  gales,  heavy  rains  and 
nasty  weather;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vane  is  inclined  to  go  round  to  the 
west  through  south  and  southwest  it  indicates  that  the  storm  is  passing  to  the 
north  of  you  and  your  chances  for  clearing  and  cooler  weather  are  good. 

The  thermometer  is  also  a  valuable  aid,  for  rising  temperature  comes  be- 
fore the  storm  and  falling  temperature  after  its  passage.  The  clouds  in  their 
beauty  often  indicate  far  in  advance  the  approaching  storm,  the  beautiful 
cirrus  clouds  reach  out  far  in  advance  of  the  coming  change  and  give  delicate 
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forewarning  of  it,  for  they  move  from  the  region  of  storm  to  that  of  fair 
weather.  On  the  other  hand  the  cumulus  clouds  (those  vast  mountains  of 
beauteous  white)  are  usually  forerunners  of  fair  weather,  and,  barring  an  oc- 
casional thunderstorm  which  may  come  out  of  themt  are  good  harbingers  of 
continued  fair  weather.  So  the  sunrise  and  sunset  will  often  tell  a  day  in  ad- 
vance the  coming  changes,  a  red  sunset  with  lowering  clouds  or  hazy  west 
presaging  foul  weather  on  the  morrow,  because  the  storm  comes  out  of  the 
west,  and  if  sol's  declining  rays  shine  dimly  through  the  vapory  shield  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  water  will  be  wrung  out  before  the  next  sunset, 
while  a  golden  and  clear  sunset  is  likewise  a  sure  forerunner  of  a  fair  day  to 
follow.  So  the  solar  and  lunar  halo  are  usually  from  12  to  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  each  change  to  foul  weather,  and  the  stars  in  their  turn  take  on  an 
unusual  twinkle  ana  excessive  brightness  through  the  increasing  moisture  of 
the  air.  And  thus  many  beautiful  and  picturesque  signs  are  daily  hung  be- 
fore us  of  the  coming  changes.  The  domestic  animals,  fowls,  birds,  frogs, 
insects,  all  have  their  tale  to  tell  of  coming  changes  in  the  weather  and  it 
needs  but  a  close  observer  to  interpret  the  signs. 


The  Silo. 

A  rhyme  by  H.  D.  Hughes,  Antioch.  111. 

The  Silo.    What  is  it!     How?    When?    Where  and  why? 

Is  what  I  propose  to  discuss.    But  if  I 

Should  not  make  it  plain  by  my  manner  of  speech, 

At  least  I  will  try  to  keep  well  within  reach 

Of  what  may  pertain  to  the  silo,  in  fact, 

Though  what  I  may  say  will  perhaps  not  attract 

Attention  from  those  who  in  science  delve  deep, 

But  plain,  common  farmers  I  still  hope  may  reap 

A  benefit  equal  to  what  it  has  cost 

To  come  here  and  listen.    If  so,  nothing's  lost. 

Now  what  is  the  silo?    "A  howl  in  the  gnround. 

Sometoimes  it  is  shquare,  and  sometoimes  it  is  rhound, 

Which  Oirishmin  dig  for  a  dollar  a  day. 

Where  farmers  shtore  corn,  and  it  turns  into  hay." 

So  Dinnis  explains.    But  Hans  Dunder  allows 

44 Dot  tings  eas  a  parrel,  wit  kraut  for  de  cows." 

And  each  in  manner  is  right  in  the  main, 

The  difference  whereof  I  will  try  and  explain. 

A  pit,  or  a  building,  for  storing  green  feed, 

Prom  which  we  can  take,  any  time,  as  we  need, 

A  fruit  jar.  "en  grand,"  as  the  Frenchman  might  say, 

From  wnicn  the  cows  feast,  from  September  till  May. 

Now  how  shall  we  build  it,  and  have  it  remain 

A  profit  producer,  so  that  we  may  gain 

A  greater  return  from  our  farms  in  cold  cash? 

And  not  have  to  live  on  corn  dodger  and  hash. 

The  bottom  begins  with  the  good,  solid  ground, 

In  form,  to  be  perfect,  it  ought  to  be  round, 

On  which  we  should  spread  out  a  floor  of  cement. 

The  wall  should  be  stone,  without  furrow  or  dent, 

Till  reaching  the  top  of  the  ground.    It  should  be 

Built  strong,  and  cemented  inside,  for  you  see 

We  want  to  exclude  all  the  water  and  air, 

And  unto  this  end  we  must  labor  with  care. 

On  top  of  the  wall,  in  cement,  lay  your  sill. 

On  this  stand  your  studding,  and  now  if  you  will, 

Bend  on  half  inch  sheething  upon  the  inside. 

Now  follow  with  paper.    \ou're  not  going  wide 

Of  what  we  would  aim  at.    Now  sheethe  it  again 

Inside  of  the  paper — half  inch  stuff — and  then 

The  best  of  cement  on  your  lathing  is  laid, 
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Tour  silo,  at  least  on  the  inside,  is  made. 

Now  sheethe  it  outside.    But  your  roof  overhead, 

And  hope  it  may  stand  there  intact,  till  you're  dead. 

Now  how  shall  we  fill  it?    Some  put  it  in  whole, 

A  very  good  way,  I  believe,  on  my  soul. 

You  don't  have  to  purchase  machinery  then — 

An  item  in  favor  of  poor  renting  men. 

And  were  I  preparing  to  feed  it  to  sheep. 

This  manner  of  filling  I'd  certainly  keep 

In  sight,  in  my  mind,  till  I'd  tried  it  a  spell. 

I'm  sure  I  could  feed  it  to  them  just  as  well, 

Or  better,  perhaps,  than  when  it  had  been  run 

Through  cutter  or  shredder,  as  usually  done. 

But  when  feeding  cattle  in  mangers  and  barns, 

The  cutter,  perhaps,  might  prevent  making  "darns" 

Or  dams— in  your  chutes  when  you  throw  down  the  stuff, 

Or  talking  in  language  that  white  men  call  * 'rough/' 

I  used  a  tread  power  and  15-inch  cutter, 

To  fill  up  my  Silo,  but  here  1  would  utter 

A  soft  note  of  warning  to  those  who  would  buy 

A  small  "cutting  box,"  for  I  tell  you  that  I 

Don't  think  a  feed  cutter  was  ever  too  large. 

Its  easy  to  see  it  will  take  a  small  charge, 

As  easy  as  ever  a  small  one  would  do  it, 

The  little  one  won't  let  enough  stuff  through  it. 

A  three- horse  tread  power,  1  think  is  the  best 

For  farmers  to  purchase.    I'll  leave  you  the  rest 

To  think  of  yourselves,  or  discuss  at  your  leisure, 

For  I  should  not  like  to  encroach  on  your  pleasure. 

Now  when  shall  we  build  it?    As  soon  as  we  can — 

Get  money  enough  to  pay  cash  for  our  plan, 

But  don't  go  in  debt  for  our  silo  and  tools, 

Or  someone  will  surely  be  calling  us  fools. 

And  when  shall  we  fill  it?    As  soon  as  the  maize 

Is  ready.    For  we  don't  know  how  many  days 

The  rain  may  prevent  us  from  putting  it  in, 

And  then  we  don't  know  when  the  snow  may  begin 

To  fly  through  the  air  with  its  frost-laden  breath, 

That  comes  every  fall,  sure  as  taxes  and  death. 

When  corn  has  passed  out  of  that  stage  known  as  milk, 

The  tassill  has  snake n  its  polen,  the  silk 

Has  frowned,  the  kernel  has  turned  into  dough, 

A  stage  that  all  farmers  so  readily  know. 

Then  nustle  the  work,  but  you  may,  if  you  please, 

Heat  up  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  degrees, 

Or  forty,  perhaps,  would  not  do  any  hurt, 

If  you  will  go  on  and  fill  up  with  a  spurt, 

And  not  let  it  mould  by  too  long  a  delay, 

'Twixt  filling  and  filling,  which  thing  doesn't  pay. 

Now  where  shall  we  build  it?    Close  up  to  the  place 

You're  going  to  feed  it.    Its  plain  on  its  face 

You  don't  want  to  carrv  the  stuff  very  far, 

It's  heavy;  and  should  Tbe  near  where  the  cows  are. 

It  weighs  40  pounds  to  the  foot,  and  a  cow 

Will  eat  40  pounds  every  day  you  allow 

That  much  of  the  stuff  to  get  into  her  reach, 

And  thank  you  for  more  if  you  "fur  stay"  her  speech. 

And  build  it  up  on  the  high  side  of  the  barn, 

Be  there  such  a  place,  foi  you'll  very  soon  "larn" 

That  ensilage  going  down  hill  has  its  charms, 

But  going  up  hill  with  the  stuff  in  your  arms, 

Will  soon  "turn  the  edge"  of  the  best  shoulder  blade, 

And  make  you  as  sour  as  any  old  maid. 
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Now  when  shall  we  feed  it?    I  stopped  not  at  ail 

From  when  we  began  to  put  in  in  the  fall, 

'Till  grass  in  the  spring  was  so  large  and  so  fine 

That  cows  didn't  eare  upon  canned  fruit  to  dine. 

Then  there  comes  a  time  every  summer,  when  drouth 

Destroys  all  the  grass  from  the  animals'  mouth; 

And  flies  are  so  thick  that  it  really  costs  more 

To  feed  and  provide  the  bright  blood  for  their  store, 

Than  housing  and  feeding  from  silos  would  cost. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  no  manure  is  lost, 

And  profit  would  come  to  your  coffers  right  then 

Where  always  a  loss  and  deficit  has  been. 

Now,  why  have  a  silo?    Why  have  it  at  all? 

On  this  must  it  stand,  or  on  this  must  it  fall. 

The  fact  or  the  fancy  that  shows  not  it's  "why" 

I  tell  you  is  quite  nearly  ready  to  die. 

And  will  die  I  think,    f  think  too,  it  should, 

For  nothing  should  live  that  is  not  for  some  good . 

Now,  why  nave  a  silo?    The  first  point  I  think 

Is  made  by  combining  the  feed  with  the  drink. 

The  juice  of  the  plant  is  turned  into  effect. 

You  Know  it  don't  take  a  great  brain  to  detect 

The  difference  between  green  apple,  when  ripe, 

And  one  that's  been  dried  and  made  tougher  than  tripe. 

I  have  eaten  ensilage.    That  I  can  say. 

Now,  tell  me,  my  friend,  did  you  ever  eat  hay? 

But  laving  all  jesting  and  joking  aside, 

The  silo  for  years  has  been  tested  and  tried 

And  proven,  beyond  any  possible  doubt, 

To  be  the  best  manner  of  storing  food  out. 

It's  better  for  man  and  it's  better  for  beast, 

The  flow  of  the  milk  and  the  money's  increased. 

There's  better  digestion,  and  better  repose; 

The  owner  thereof  can  afford  better  clothes. 

It  costs  yon  leas  money  your  fodder  to  store ; 

You've  more  educat.on,  you  know  a  lot  more. 

Your  children  don't  have  to  remain  out  of  school 

To  husk  with  cold  Angers  (a  sign  there's  a  fool 

In  charge  at  headquarters),  and  then  it  is  plain 

You  save  of  that  higher  priced  article,  grain. 

Your  stock  is  in  better  condition  and  health. 

A  thing  that's  conductive  of  increase  of  wealth. 

You  add  to  the  size  of  your  farm  in  this  way; 

You  nan,  by  it's  use,  sell  your  timothy  hay — 

That's  not  worth  so  much  by  a  good  deal  as  clover. 

(A  secret  that  farmers  don't  know  the  world  over.) 

You  don't  have  to  dig  the  stalks  out  of  the  manger; 

A  thing  by  the  way  that  might  put  you  in  danger 

Of  swearing — you'd  "never  raise  cornstalks  again!" 

And  "cuss"  all  the  cows  that  there  ever  have  been. 

And  "holler"  and  pound  'em,  and  cause  you  to  say, 

That  "farming's  a  dog's  life"  and  that  "it  don't  pay." 

The  silo,  my  friends,  does  away  with  all  that; 

The  eows  eat  up  all,  and  you  know  where  your  at. 

You  do  your  work  up  in  tne  fall  when  it's  warm, 

When  the  weather  is  dry,  with  no  fear  of  a  storm. 

Your  boys  ^row  up  straighter,  your  daughters  more  fair, 

Your  mind  is  relieved  of  a  burden  of  care; 

Your  wife  grows  the  sweeter,  more  full  of  content; 

Your  clothes  are  less  ragged,  your  form  is  less  bent; 

Your  hairs  are  less  gray,  and  your  waist- band  increases; 

Your  fingers  arn't  sore,  and  your  joy  never  ceases. 

You  look  your  boys  square  in  the  eye  and  explain, 

How  better  it  is  on  the  farm  to  remain. 
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Your  girls  arn't  so  apt  to  run  off  and  get  married 
With  some  one  who's  known  by  the  hod  he  has  carried, 
It  gives  yon  more  time  for  your  mental  research. 
Ton  have  no  excuse  to  remain  home  from  church. 
Tour  hosses  are  sleeker,  your  ewes  raise  more  lambs, 
Tou  dine  if  you  please  upon  little  neck  clams; 
Tour  rooster  steps  out  with  a  look  that  is  prouder; 
He  crows  with  more  zeal,  and  consider 'ble  louder. 
The  eyes  of  the  flock  and  the  herd  will  be  brighter, 
The  curl  in  the  tails  of  your  pigs  will  be  tighter; 
Tour  youth  you'll  renew  and  your  spirit  will  be 
Refreshed,  as  when  breezes  spring  up  from  the  sea. 
The  eyes  of  your  wife  with  more  luster  will  shine. 
Your  ooys,  perhaps,  be  as  handsome  as  mine. 


The  Cost  of  Producing  a  Bushel  of  Corn  in  Central  Illinois. 

By  C.  H.VanVleck.  Philo.  111. 

There  are  many  and  devious  ways  employed  by  students  of  corn  culture  ro- 
an ive  at  the  cost  of  raising  corn.     I  have  been  a  practical  farmer  and  grain- 
merchant  nearly  forty  years  of  my  life  and  believe  every  farmer  should  know 
the  cost  of  raising  corn. 

I  will  give  you  two  instances  of  calculating  the  cost.  One  farmer  says:  "I 
pay  $75  per  acre  for  160  acres  of  land,  $12,000,  and  $2,000  for  teams,  tools, 
harness,  etc. ;  total  $14,000  which  at  6  per  cent  interest  would  be  $840.  1  put 
200  days  work  on  my  corn  with  one  man  and  team  at  $3  per  day,  $600  more; 
total  $1,440,  and  raise  3,500  bushels  of  corn,  which  at  40  cents  per  bushel 
makes  only  $1,400,  even  losing  money  at  that  price,  as'the  rest  of  the  farm  in 
oats  and  grass  only  paid  the  taxes  and  supplied  the  family  stores,  and  kept 
up  the  repairs  of  the  farm.1' 

Another  farmer  says:  "I  will  test  this  question,  and  he  takes  ten  acres  of 
good  ground  and  plows  it  in  four  days,  harrows  and  plants  in  two  days,  cul- 
tivates it  three  times  in  four  days,  husks  and  markets  it  in  ten  days,  total 
twenty  days  work,  at  $3  Der  day,  $60.  He  delivers  it  to  a  green  dealer,  (I 
mean  a  grain  dealer)  in  October.  Seventy  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  has 
600  bushels,  costing  him  only  ten  cents  per  bushel.  You  see  at  once  the  fal- 
lacy of  both  farmers'  figures. 

There  is  an  average  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  corn,,  and  also  an  average 
crop  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  we  ought  to  know  nearly  the  average  of 
eacn.  I  therefore  submit  the  following  table  for  the  corn  belt  of  Central 
Illinois,  and  believe  it  correct,  and  the  only  solution  to  the  problem : 


Rental 

Plowing  and 

Planting  and 

Cultivating 

Husking  and 

Crop  per  acre 
—bushels. 

per  acre. 

harrowing. 

harrowing. 

three  times. 

marketing. 

- 

$1  50 

$3  00 

$1  25 

90  20 

$1  50 

25 

4  00 

1  50 

25 

1  75 

1  75 

30 

5  00 

1  75 

30 

2  00 

200 

35 

6  00 

2  00 

35 
40 

2  25 

2  25 

40 
45 
50 
55 
60 

$18  00 

$6  50 

$1  50 

$7  50 

$7  50 

340 

4  50 

1  62*2 

30 

1  87*2 

187*2 

42*2 

25 

21* 

$4  25 

40 
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Then  we  have — 


Rental 

Plowing  and  harrowing 

Planting 

Cultivating  three  times 
Marketing 

Average  cost 

Average  crop 


$4  25     per  acre. 
1621* 
80 

1871* 


$9  92*2 

40     bushels. 


You  will  notice  that  I  deduct  25  cents  rental  per  acre,  as  there  is  less  $5  and 
$6  rental,  than  $3  and  $4;  also  I  deduct  2*2  bushels  from  the  average  corn 
crop,  as  there  are  more  acres  under  40  bushels  than  above. 

The  government  report  makes  the  average  for  ten  years  for  the  United 
States  under  30  bushels  but  we  are  much  above  the  average  in  Central 
Illinois. 

Now  what  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  bushel  of  corn?  In  round  numbers  it  costs 
25  cents  per  bushel,  40  bushels  per  acre;  60  bushels  per  acre  costs  17  cents; 
50  bushels  per  acre  costs  20  cents-  40  bushels  per  acre  costs  25  cents;  30 
bushels  per  acre  costs  33  cents;  20  bushels  her  acre  costs  50  cents;  10  bushels 
per  acre  costs  $1. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  all  the  farmer  gets  over  40  bushels  per  acre, 
and  25  cents  per  bushel  is  again  above  rental  and  wages.  A  farmer  that  owns 
his  land  clear  of  debt  gets  the  rental,  $4.25,  and  the  wages,  $3  per  day  for 
man  and  team  for  his  own  use,  less  the  taxes  and  fixed  charges,  such  as  re- 
pairs, insurance,  etc.,  which  on  80  acres  improved  land  amount  to  $1  per 
acre,  and  75  cents  per  acre  on  100  acres,  each  year  for  a  ten  or  twenty  year 
term. 

Now  what  does  a  tenant  get?  He  gets  the  wages  for  himself  and  team,  and 
as  profit  all  the  corn  that  he  raises  over  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  all  above  25 
cents  per  bushel,  for  the  crop,  that  is,  his  share  of  the  crop.  How  should 
land  be  rented?  Certainly  not  for  cash  rent.  The  tenant  should  insist  on 
the  landlord  sharing  the  losses  as  well  as  the  profits  of  each  season,  and  it  is 
the  only  way  a  farm  can  be  kept  up  to  a  high  or  good  condition.  The  farmer 
that  raises  less  than  forty  bushels  per  acre  or  gets  less  than  25  cents  per 
bushel  for  his  corn  is  losing  money.  Therefore  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
farmer  to  produce  more  and  hold  the  corn  for  25  cents  or  better,  per  bushel. 
The  agent  of  the  Sibley  farm  in  Ford  county  tells  me  that  they  have  133 
tenants,  and  that  the  cost  of  raising  an  acr<?  of  corn,  exclusive  of  the  hauling 
to  market,  is  $9.21  per  acre,  which  corroborates  my  figures  of  nearly  $10  per 
*  acre. 
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REPORT  FROM  EXHIBITORS  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1898. 


44  Best  Yield  of  Corn  Per  Acre." 

The  gentlemen,  whose  reports  follow,  were  asked  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Champaign  County  Farmers  s  Institute  to  give  a  short  account  of  growing 
the  corn  in  this  competition;  a»d  they  have  kindly  presented  the  subject  in  a 
practical  way,  describing  the  land,  plowing,  cultivation,  planting,  seed,  etc. 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  W.  F.  Schnapp,  Loyd,  Menard  county, 
on  a  yield  of  180  63-70  bushels,  white,  taking  blue  ribbon,  one  set  Fairbanks 
farm  scales,  and  $100. 

11  The  ground  on  which  I  raised  the  corn  exhibit  at  the  Sate  Fair  is  compar- 
atively new  land,  and  very  rich.  Two  crops  of  wheat  were  raised  on  it,  then 
it  was  sowed  in  clover,  which  was  allowed  to  stand  three  years. 

4 'The  land  referred  to  was  pastured  with  cattle  and  sheep. 

4 'Broke  early  last  sprng;  thoroughly  pulverized  and  harrowed. 

44 Corn  planted  in  drills  3*2  feet  apart;  grains  were  about  7  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

44  Corn  was  planted  about  the  middle  of  May. 

44In  cultivating  the  growing  crop  I  harrowed  just  before  the  corn  was 
through  the  ground  thus  destroying  all  grass  and  weeds  and  at  the  same  time 
getting  the  surface  in  a  more  loose  and  mellow  condition.  After  the  corn 
was  up  it  was  plowed — keeping  the  ground  thoroughly  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds  with  the  Sattley  Tongueless  Cultivator.  I  had  the  four  big  shovels  on 
the  Sattley  Cultivator.  I  cultivate  rather  deep,  but  in  laying  by  keep  farther 
from  the  corn   than  at  first.     Have  no  certain  number  of  days  between  the 

Slowings,   as  different  seasons    require  different    cultivation.    I  always  en- 
eavor  to  plow  often  enough  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  fine,  mellow  condition  and 
free  from  weeds.  Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed.)  W.  F.  Schnapp, 

Loyd,  Menard  county." 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  John  H.  Powers,  Prophetstown, 
Whiteside  county,  on  a  yield  of  176  40-70  bushels,  white,  taking  tne  red  rib- 
bon and  $100.    Mr.  Powers  was  also  second  in  the  contest  of  1897. 

4 'Prophetstown,  Whiteside  Co.,  111., 

November  26,  1898. 

4 'The  land  is  common  black  loam,  manured  with  sixteen  loads  to  the  acre 
in  the  fall;  in  spring  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  harrowed  three  times  before 
and  three  time  after  planting. 

4 'Drilled  in  rows  three  feet,  eight  inches  apart. 

14 Will  say  in  regard  to  the  'drilled  rows,'  that  they  were  three  feet  eight 
inches  apart;  it  was  drilled  three  to  four  kernals  in  a  hill,  so  to  make  sure  of 
a  full  stand,  and  afterwards  thinned  out,  so  the  hills  were  about  one  foot 
apart,  leaving,  of  course,  the  strongest  stalks.  Plowed  with  horse  cultivator 
four  times,  and  by  hand  once;  the  cultivator  used  was  'Eagle  Claws';  the 
variety  of  corn  used  was  Iowa  Silver  Mine;  it  is  white  dent. 

Respectfully, 

John  H.  Powers. 
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The  third  premium  was  awarded  to  F.  D.  Nunes,  Chatham,  Sangamon 
county,  on  a  yield  of  145  22  70  bushels  yellow,  taking  white  ribbon  and  $50. 
Notice  how  ingeniously  the  seed  corn  planted  was  made  up. 

Chatham,  III.,  December  13,  1898. 

Yours  requesting  an  account  of  that  third  prize  acre  of  corn  I  hasten  slowly 
to  answer.  Well,  nem,  so  here  it  goes;  watch  it  or  you  will  not  be  able  to 
see  it.  In  the  first  place  will  describe  the  land  on  which  it  grew.  It  is  black  * 
loam,  «hird  crop  from  the  sod.  Broke  the  ground  with  a  two- horse  plow  in 
the  month  of  May.  Thoroughly  prepared  the  soil,  and  on  the  30th  of  May  I 
planted  it  with  planter,  3- foot  6  one  way,  3- foot  8  the  other,  and  then  I  went 
over  it  and  straddled  the  rows  and  planted  it  the  second  time,  putting  about 
2  or  3  grains  to  the  hill.  It  came  up  fairly  well.  We  ploughed  it  once  and 
hoed  it  twice,  and  on  the  23d  of  September  we  husked  it  and  it  weighed 
145  22-70  bushels. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  seed,  so  here  it  goes. 
When  the  Sangamon  County  Institute  was  held  at  Auburn  I  bought  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  yellow  Dent  corn  and  1  mixed  it,  and  the  seed  of  this  was 
from  that  mixture.  I  also  tried  for  the  prize  last  year  and  got  116  62-70  bushels, 
and  if  living  next  year  will  try  for  it,  and  I  want  200  bushels  and  divil  a  bit 
the  less.  I  nave  320  acres  and  every  one  of  them  is  capable  of  producing  200 
bushels  if  the  season  is  favorable. 

Dear  sir  if  if  you  can't  make  this  out  you  may  send  for  me  it  may  be  that  I 
will  be  able  to  read  it  for  you  if  I  don't  have  forgotten  the  substance  of  what 
I  rit  or  written. 

Give  the  Institute  my  best  regards  and  tell  them  that  if  the  State  Fair  folks 
will  put  up  a  purse  that  they  need  not  try  for  it,  for  I  am  bound  to  get  it  if  I 
have  to  get  all  the  corn  in  Egypt,  and  then  some. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  D.  Nunes, 
Chatham,  Sangamon  Co.,  Illinois. 

C.  W.  McMurry,  Curran,  Sangamon  county,  reports  a  yield  of  126  bushels 
yellow.  Note  what  he  says  about  his  seed.  He  had  a  tnin  stand  compared 
with  the  others,  being  one  half  that  of  the  first  premium  lot.  Favors  deep 
cultivation : 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  my  method  of  raising  corn,  ex- 
hibited at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  entered  in  the  contest  for  the  premium 
offered  for  the  largest  yield  of  corn  raised  upon  one  acre  of  measured  ground, 
will  say  that  I  was  surprised  that  I  had  raised  so  much  with  so  little  effort. 

I  gave  this  piece  of  corn  less  attention  than  any  other  field  that  I  planted 
and  (iid  not  make  up  my  mind  to  enter  the  contest  until  about  July  15 — the 
day  that  the  entries  closed. 

The  land  was  a  timothy  and  blue  grass  sod.  I  broke  the  sod  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible — as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  and  it  was  in  a 
suitable  condition  to  work;  broke  the  sod  about  three  and  one* half  or  four 
inches  deep — did  not  subsoil — the  land  lay  until  I  planted  my  other  fields, 
which  took  me  until  the  latter  part  of  May.  By  this  time  the  sod  was  thor- 
oughly rotted,  but  the  weeds  and  grass  had  started  so  badly  that  I  thought 
the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  would  be  to  rebreak  the  land 
which  I  did  plowing  about  the  same  depth  as  before.  The  ground  turned 
over  in  splendid  shape  and  all  that  was  required  to  put  it  in  proper  condition 
for  planting  was  to  give  it  a  good  harrowing. 

Commenced  planting  the  field  May  31  and  finished  June  2.    This  particular . 
acre  being  situated  about  the   middle  of  the  field  was  planted  June  1.    The 
rows  were  planted  three  and  one-  half   feet  apart  and  the  planter  was  set  to 
drop  one  grain  in  a  place  fourteen  inches  apart;  planted  about  three  inches 
deep. 

The  corn  is  a  variety  originated  by  myself  and  I  have  neglected  to  give  it 
a  name.    It  is  a  bright  yellow  dent,  very  deep  grain  and  the  ears  measure 
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from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  well  tilled  at  both  ends.  It  is  nothing* 
uncommon  to  find  forty-five  to  fifty  ears  that  will  make  a  bushel  of  shelled 
corn. 

I  used  no  fertilizers  upon  this  ground  and  I  am  sorry  and  also  ashamed  to 
say  that  the  corn  was  only  cultivated  twice.  We  used  the  six-shoveled  culti- 
vators, three  on  a  side,  and  we  put  them  in  pretty  deep  both  plowincs. 

I  have  tried  both  deep  and  shallow  cultivation  and  have  obtained  the  best 
results  from  deep  cultivation. 

While  I  am  proud  of  the  showing  my  corn  has  made  this  year,  126  bushels 
to  the  acre,  I  can  see  many  ways  by  which  I  think  I  can  increase  this  amount 
considerably  next  year  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  all  my  competitors  at  the  State  fair,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  W.  McMurry. 

G.  W.  Doyle,  Butler,  Montgomery  county,  reports  a  yield  of  six  large  loads. 
Corn  was  blow  a  down  by  the  storms  of  last  summer,  as  were  also  those  of  the 
other  four  exhibitors.  Mr.  Doyle  admits  making  a  mistake  in  planting  seed 
not  adapted,  which  we  had  all  better  heed,  as  one  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Illi- 
nois Farmers'  Institute  is  and  should  be,  "Make  no  old  mistakes.7'  New 
ones  will  pass  once. 

Butler,  III.,  December  12,  1898. 

The  acre  of  corn  that  I  planted  for  the  State  fair  exhibit  was  planted  on 
deep,  black  soil;  one-half  of  the  land  was  an  old  horse  lot,  tile  other  half  was 
an  abandoned  orchard  with  the  stumps  grubbed  out,  with  no  special  prepared 
ration  as  to  fertilizers.  Was  plowed  with  an  ordinary  Satterly  3-horse  walk- 
ing plow.  Thoroughly  harrowed  and  then  planted  with  a  3-foot  6  planter 
drill  drop  every  eight  inches,  one  grain  to  the  kill,  with  occasionally  two;  was 
planted  May  18th.  The  rest  of  my  tending  was  not  what  I  would  have  liked; 
it  was  too  wet  for  the  early  culture  that  corn  needed.  Cultivated  with  com- 
mon 2-borse  cultivator,  with  bull  tongue,  shovels  next  the  corn  the  first 
time;  with  large  shovels  the  next  two  times,  and  hoed  it  once. 

I  planted  two  kinds  of  corn,  John  Lewis  Child's  Golden  Superba,  and 
Everitt's  Improved  Mastodon,  which  1  am  sure  was  a  mistake  as  to  Child's 
corn.     I  would  prefer  a  native  corn,  a  home-grown  corn  oi  any  good  variety. 

There  was  a  storm  through  this  section  when  my  corn  was  in  roasting  ear 
and  blew  it  flat  and  it  never  straightened  up;  so  it  never  filled  out  right,  but 
was  light  and  chaffy. 

The  bulk  yield  was  large,  being  six  large  loads.  I  did  not  go  into  the  ex- 
hibit on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  corn.  Two  things  1  learned,  first, 
the  need  of  a  higher  state  of  fertilization;  second,  and  thicker  crops  than  we 
usually  grow. 

Hoping  these  few  lines  may  prove  satisfactory  and  of  some  benefit  to  your 
institute,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

G.  W.  Doyle, 

Butler,  Montgomery  Co.,  Illinois. 
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Waste  on  the  Farm. 

By  John  Cunningham.  Greenup,  III. 

A  penny  saved  is  two-pence  clear. 
A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year. 

—Dr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  President  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: — I  have  been  assigned  one  of  the 
easiest  and  yet  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  parts  of  all  the  speakers  on  the 
program  in  this  institute. 

It  is  easy  becanse  the  subject  on  which  I  speak  is  self-evident.  You  need 
only  to  open  your  eyes  and  the  scene  of  waste  enters.  Every  corn  field  is  in 
witness  on  this  subject  of  waste.  The  neglected  stock  and  all  the  surround- 
ings show  that  I  need  no  argument  on  my  side  of  the  question.  The  only 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  remind  our  people  of  their  wastefulnesss.  I  shall  only 
state  facts;  they  are  apparent. 

But  you  may  say,  "Why  should  my  task  be  so  disagreeable?" 

I  answer:  Because  from  the  very  subject  itself  my  remarks  have  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  things  a  reproof.  Indeed,  I  expect  to  be  called  a  common 
scold. 

But  to  the  subject.  I  was  raised  on  the  farm  and  have  watched  witk  keen 
interest  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  ever  since  my  boyhood 
days  and  I  must  say  with  sorrow  that  the  farmer  has  not  kept  pace"  in  the  ad- 
vance movement  in  the  last  sixty  years  with  other  enterprises. 

We  live  in  a  temperate  climate.  We  are  blessed  with  a  free  government, 
and  whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  our  government  they  are  all  our  own. 
The  government  is  just  what  we  make  it. 

We  can  produce  as  great  a  variety  of  crops  as  any  people  on  earth.  But  we 
neglect  to  save.  In  the  first  place  we  waste  by  not  studying  what  our  land  is 
adapted  to;  but  we  have  some  land  (only  a  little  of  it)  that  is  so  poor  that  is 
can  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  soil.  As  the  old  saying  is,  "It  looks  like  it 
would  scarcely  sprout  peas.7'  Yet  we  see  some  men  that  make  good  livings 
on  this  very  land.  Why?  Because  they  study  what  it  is  adapted  to.  They 
plant  it  in  fruit  and  berries,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  men  who  own 
black,  rich  loam  they  make  more  to  the  acre  than  the  owner  of  bottom,  land. 
In  other  words  they  don't  waste  their  ground  because  it  will  not  raise  sixty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  for  a  succession  of  years,  but  they  use  it  for  what 
it  was  intended  for  by  nature.  Hence  we  must  study  our  soil,  as  it  is  the 
book  of  nature  from  which  we  all  get  our  subsistence.  To  do  this  we  must 
read  agricultural  journals  and  newspapers  (especially  the  Greenup  Press) 
and  learn  by  experience  and  close  observation  what  our  land  is  fit  for,  and 
not  try  to  defy  the  laws  of  nature,  but  whatever  we  do  we  should  not  waste 
one  foot  of  ground;  every  foot  is  good  for  something.  Appropriate  it  for 
that  use  for  which  it  is  best  adapted. 

I  know  a  man  who  lives  in  the  borders  of  Greenup  that  has  a  little  spot  of 
ground  of  only  four  and  one-half  acies  that  is  about  the  poorest  hillside  I 
ever  saw  and  he  makes  a  good  living  on  it  by  cultivating  small  and  large 
fruits  and  raising  poulty;  but  he  wastes  nothing. 

There  are  hillsides  twenty  miles  this  side  of  Cincinnati  that  are  worth  $100 
per  acre  for  the  rare  quality  of  grapes  produced  on  them.  So  I  repeat,  don't 
waste  your  soil  because  it  won't  produce  exactly  what  you  want  it  to  produce, 
but  adapt  your  crop  to  the  soil. 

Go  where  you  will  among  the  farms  in  Cumberland  county  and  you  will  see 
plows,  harrows,  mowers  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements  rusting  in 
the  field.  Why?  **Oh!  I  have  not  got  the  money  to  build  sheds  for  these 
things."  Then  why  don't  you  haul  timber  to  the  mill  and  have  it  sawed  on 
the  shares,  or  fix  some  way  to  trade  for  lumber  to  keep  these  expensive  ar- 
ticles under  cover  and  thereby  make  these  articles  last  you  twice  or  thrice  as 
long? 
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Then  look  at  your  hogs,  cattle  and  horses  and  see  the  snow  and  sleet  on 

Sieir  backs;  watch  them  all  humped  up  and  shivering,  and  promise  the  poor 
umb  boasts  that  they  will  have  better  treatment  next  year. 

Then,  how  much  do  you  waste  of  the  crop  after  you  raise  it?  Of  the  corn 
you  may  safely  say  one-third  is  commonly  wasted — that  is  the  husks  and  fod- 
der. Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  mules  will  live  comfortably  through  winter 
on  husks  and  blades  of  corn,  especially  if  in  shelter,  and  then  you  can  send 
more  hay  to  market. 

By  the  way,  how  much  hay  is  spoiled  in  the  shock  and  how  much  in  the 
stack?  In  stacking  you  should  make  your  stack  nearly  in  the  shape  of  an  egg 
that  has  been  mashed  a  little  at  the  large  end.  The  larger  the  stack  the  bet- 
ter, for  then  there  is  less  in  proportion  that  is  exposed  to  rain,  and  by  having 
a  bulge  in  the  middle  all  that  part  that  is  below  the  bulge  is  exempt  from  rain 
even  on  the  ends  and  outside.  The  same  rule  holds  good  as  to  oats,  rye  and 
wheat.  Then,  another  way  of  saving  is  to  stack  your  sheaves  very  close  to- 
gether and  keep  the  middle  fuller  than  the  outside.  This  advice  is,  of  course, 
for  those  who  have  no  shelter  for  these  products.  When  your  hay  is  in  the 
shock  don't  wait  a  month  or  two  for  the  thresher  to  come  around,  but  go  and 
stack  it  up  and  keep  it  dry. 

Save  everything.  Save  your  straw  after  threshing,  and  if  you  can't  do  any- 
thing else  with  it  make  a  barn  of  it  by  building  a  sort  of  skeleton  shed  and 
then  stacking  the  straw  on  it;  it  will  make  a  nice  shed  for  horses,  cattle  and 
mules.    If  it  is  oats  straw  it  is  not  good  for  hog  shelter. 

Then,  after  you  have  used  up  your  crop  and  utilized  it,  don't  throw  away 


Iways  taking  off  the  soil  and  never  putting 
on  will  soon  exhaust  it  entirely.  Hence  the  value  of  stock  farming  in  prefer- 
ence to  grain  selling.  In  stock  raising  you  need  not  waste  anything.  Don't 
throw  your  manure  in  the  ditch  to  be  washed  in  the  Ambraw  river.  It  is  not 
needed  by  the  cat  fish,  while  there  is  no  end  to  the  demand  for  it  on  the  fields 
and  meadows. 

I  could  enumerate  other  items  of  waste,  but  will  conclude  this  article  by 
advising  you  not  to  waste  your  time,  which  is  the  most  valuable  article  you 
have  if  rightfully  used.  Don't  always  say  it  is  too  wet  or  too  dry  or  too  hot 
or  too  cold,  for  if  you  look  over  your  farm  you  can  nearly  always  find  some- 
thing useful  to  engage  your  time  in.  Ton  can  take  a  tree  and  cut  it  out  into 
a  trough  to  feed  and  water  your  stock.  You  can  lay  in  your  summer  fuel  and 
have  it  all  cut  and  dry.  so  that  you  don't  need  to  occupy  your  time  with  that 
in  the  crop  season,  and  your  wife  will  always  havo  nice  dry  wood  and  can 
build  fires  and  get  breakfast  by  the  time  your  horses  are  done  eating  in  the 
morning,  thereby  saving  time,  and  time  is  money  if  you  only  use  it  rightly. 
We  venture  that  there  are  very  few  farmers  who  can  say  truthfully  they  have 
nothing  to  employ  their  time.  Perhaps  you  need  a  ditch  dug  or  a  spot  of 
brush  or  grubs  taken  up  or  a  well  for  your  stock.  Look  over  your  farm  occa- 
sionally and  see  if  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  make  your  stock  more  com- 
fortable. 

We  repeat  that  if  you  will  seek  employment  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  it 
and  you  will  have  no  need  to  waste  your  time. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT. 


Household  Economics. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy,  111. 

I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  made  possible,  that  as  men  and  women,  farmers 
and  farmers9  wives  and  daughters,  we  can  meet  here  today  and  reason  to- 
gether over  this  most  vital  and  important  subject,  ''Foods  for  man,  and  the 
simpliest,  easiest  and  most  wholesome  way  of  preparing  them.1' 

The  true  way  to  learn  and  to  help  is  to  reason  together.  One  writer 
says,  "In  reason  each  stands  open  and:  receptive  to  such  facta  as  may  be  pre- 
sented by  the  other,  still  remaining  calm  and  clear  in  his  own  thinking  facul- 
ties. Each  is  thereby  enabled  to  see  whatever  points  of  error  may  be  con- 
tained, either  in  his  own  theory  or  in  that  of  the  other.  Thus  both  gain 
through  reason  while  both  invariably  lose  by  argument.  Argument  is  always 
the  implement  of  opinion  while  reason  is  the  instrument  of  intelligence.  Opin- 
ion never  has  any  use  for  reason.  Opinion  knows  it  all  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  investigate.  This  attitude  closes  the  door  to  knowledge  in  which 
the  opinionated  person  never  learns  how  little  he  really  does  know."  For 
the  purpose  of  reasoning  this  matter  with  you  today,  I  come,  not  especially  to 
place  my  ideas  of  things  before  you  in  any  argumentative  manner,  for  then 
my  purpose  would  fail. 

I  come  not  as  a  teacher  or  scientist,  but  as  a  home-maker  and  student  of 
these  problems,  and  can  speak  not  so  much  from  theory  as  from  practical  ex- 
perience. As  a  farmer's  wife  I  can  appreciate  somewhat  the  position  of  farm- 
ers' wives  in  general.  The  amount  and  kind  of  work  that  devolves  upon 
them  as  their  share  toward  bringing  success  to  the  farmer  and  his  farm. 

Do  the  majority  of  farmers  appreciate  the  work  done  and  the  tasks  perform- 
ed by  the  one  they  call  wife  and  motherf  Do  the  majority  of  these  wives  and 
mothers  place  their  work  and  part  in  the  economics  of  life  on  the  Diane  where 
they  belong  and  seek  for,  and  demand  if  necessary,  the  ways  ana  means  of 
knowing  and  performing  their  labors?  Self  examination  is  good  for  us  all  at 
times,  and  I  hope  the  farmer  and  farmers'  wives  will  try  its  effect  in  these 
matters. 

It  was  only  when  this  subject  was  brought  so  close  at  home  to  me  that  I 
was  obliged  to  think,  to  turn  the  light  of  reason  within,  that  I  commenced  to 
do  a  little  self  examination.  One  of  the  best  friends  I  have  ever  known,  was 
the  one  that  turned  me  in  the  direction  of  my  own  shortcominings,  turned 
the  X-rays  of  science  and  reason  on  my  ways  of  doing  things,  and  showed 
me  clearly  that  I  needed  to  study  for  a  different  order  of  things.  1  now  bless 
that  friend  every  day  as  knowledge  and  power  are  added  to  the  routine  of  my 
daily  life,  making  it  partake  less  of  drudgery  but  more  of  the  pleasure  and 
spirit  of  the  task  well  done  caused  by  the  power  gained  in  knowing  how  to 
perform  that  task  in  the  best  and  most  scientific  manner. 

The  subject  of  foods  for  man — kinds,  combination  and  preparation — is  a 
subject  requiring  much  thought  knowledge  and  research.  We  have  studied 
all  the  sciences  and  arts  but  the  science  of  foods  and  the  art  of  living  and 
today  we  are  reaping  what  we  have  sown  in  a  diseased,  intemperate- doctor t 
abounding  nation.    In  the  nature  of  affairs  conditions  have  grown  so  bad 
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that  for  self  preservation  man  has  been  obliged  to  cast  his  thoughts  to  the 
gaining  and  possessing  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  food  and  the  art  of 
living  nearer  to  nature's  laws.  In  other  words,  we  must  study  nature — her 
ways  are  ways  of  wisdom  and  peace. 

Many  minds  are  turning  today  to  the  science  of  foods  for  man,  and  the 
thoughts  and  investigations  of  these  minds  are  what  we  must  seek  for,  and 
then  use  our  own  reasoning  powers  in  adapting  them  to  ourselves.  So  far, 
we  find  very  few  scientists,  a  few  theorist,  and  a  great  many  opinionated  peo- 
ple, pro  and  con. 

In  a  very  large  degree  we  have  become  a  people  of  artificial  feeding.  We 
have  been  gradually  growing  away  from  natural  food  and  gaining  artificial 
tastes  aud  methods  of  preparing  our  food.  We  do  not  use  the  wheat  grain  in 
its  God-given  condition,  but  by  our  milling  process  we  eliminate  much  of  its 
food  value.  We  are  becoming  a  sugar  and  salt- eating  nation,  not  because 
nature  intended  it  but  because  we  have  educated  our  palates  to  require  these 
things.  We  do  not  eat  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  order  of  their  seasons  in 
our  latitude  but  by  our  present  process  of  preserving  and  rapid  and  perfect 
rate  of  transit  existing,  we  know  no  seasons.  As  a  nation  we  have  cultivated 
a  taste  for  all  kinds  of  condiments,  preserves  and  pickles.  These  things  are 
all  food  for  thought  to  those  that  wish  to  know  how  to  get  well  and  keep  well 
or  if  well  to  stay  well. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  what  we  are  and  why  we  need  food  at  all.  We 
are  a  part  of  nature,  as  the  plant,  the  bird,  the  animal,  and  to  sustain  our 
natural  or  nature  bodies  we  must  eat  to  supply  the  wear  and  waste  and  natural 
decay  of  such  bodies.  We  find  man  possesses  the  same  elements  that  the 
plants  and  other  animals  do,  and  that  these  elements  are  found  in  the  soil  and 
air.  They  are  made  ready  for  assimilation  by  man,  by  the  plant  and  animal. 
It  is  said  man  is  composed  of  fourteen  of  these  principal  elements,  as  oxygen, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  calcium,  phosphorous,  sulphur,  sodium  chlorine, 
•flourine,  iron,  potassium,  magnesium  silicon.  These  elements  are  all  found 
in  the  grains,  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts  and  meats.  One  writer  says  we  might 
speak  of  beef  as     manufactured  grass." 

Now  if  these  elements  are  not  given  to  our  body  in  such  proportion  as  to 
sustain  the  loss  by  waste  and  wear,  that  part  not  receiving  the  proper  quota 
of  food  must  of  necessity  become  weakened  and  diseased.  You  know  full 
well  that  plant  and  animal  life  must  be  fed  with  a  knowledge  and  care  of  the 
foods  they  need  or  they  fade  and  die,  or  at  best  are  only  poor  specimens  of 
their  kind.  Equally  and  greater  should  be  the  care  and  knowledge  used  to 
feed  man,  for  he  contains  an  indwelling  soul  that  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
casket  that  surrounds  it.  A  minister  of  note  in  a  sermon  recently  said:  "It 
will  not  be  denied  by  anyone  that  health  is  the  outcome  of  normal  thoughts, 
feelings,  functions,  toils  and  activities.  When  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
the  organs  of  the  body  work  together  in  harmony,  good  health  is  the  result. 

'* Happiness  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  good  health.  Real  happiness  is 
impossible  without  physical  and  mental  health. 

44 In  this  way  we  discover  that  function,  character,  health  and  happiness 
are  bound  together  by  the  laws  of  life,  and  that  God's  will  is  that  His  children 
upon  earth  should  be  happy  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties." 

Now  why  are  we  not  happy?  Why  is  there  sickness,  intemperance  and  such 
sad,  wrecked  lives  all  around  and  about  us?  To  me  it  is  because  we  have  not 
or  do  not  study  the  physical  and  spiritual  laws  that  govern  us.  We  have  not 
realized  that  sickness  of  soul  and  body  and  intemperance  come  from  laws 
violated,  and  not  from  some  special  dispensation  of  Providence.  We  must 
look  deep  and  study  earnestly  God's  laws,  that  we  may  obey  them,  and  not 
suffer  from  the  violation  of  them. 

Foods  are  divided  into  carbonaceous,  or  heat,  force  and  fat-producing  foods; 
nitrogenous,  or  flesh-forming,  muscle- making  foods;  phosphate,  brain,  nerve 
and  muscle  foods;  and  inorganic  foods,  salt  and  water. 

The  carbonaceous  foods  are  the  starches,  sugars,  fats,  such  as  white  bread, 
potatoes,  rice,  sago,  macaroni,  salt  pork,  sweets,  all  kinds  of  fats,  oils,  cream, 
butter  and  nuts. 
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The  nitrogenous  foods  are  beef,  mutton,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  old 
and  ripe  peas,  beans,  and  lentils. 

The  phosphatic  foods  are  much  the  same  as  the  nitrogenous;  lean  meats, 
fish,  cheese,  whole  wheat,  oatmeal,  almond  nuts,  southern  corn,  beans,  peas, 
figs  and  prunes. 

I  know  you  are  wondering  why  I  am  giving  you  all  this,  but  I  think  I  must, 
for  these  classifications  of  foods  should  be  known  by  every  housekeeper  and 
home-maker,  for  we  are  obeying  the  laws  of  health  when  we  can  place  food 
upon  our  tables  in  proper  proportion,  not  giving  too  mach  of  the  carbonace- 
ous or  too  much  of  the  nitrogenous  at  any  one  meal.  Excess  of  either,  but 
especially  of  nitrogenous  foods,  produces  diseases  of  various  kinds.  For  in- 
stance, if  at  one  meal  you  give  potatoes,  white  bread  and  fat  pork  for  your 
principal  dishes  you  would  be  giving  too  much  of  the  carbonaceous.  If  you 
gave  meat,  eggs,  milk  and  cheese  all  at  one  meal  you  would  give  too  much 
of  the  nitrogenous  foods. 

After  you  study  foods  and  their  combination  for  a  time  you  will  begin  to 
realize  what  an  important  factor  they  possess  in  the  wool  and  warp  of  life,  in 
the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  in  their  disease  or  health,  their  morals  or  im- 
moral s,  and  wonder  why  all  can  not  see  it,  and  why  it  has  not  been  realized 
long  ago. 

You  have  experiment  stations  all  over  the  land  to  experiment  on  a  perfect 
food  ration  for  all  of  your  stock,  even  down  to  the  much-neglected  hen,  but 
where  are  we  experimenting  on  foods  for  man  and  his  growing  children  about 
him? 

There  are  a  number  of  universities  that  are  studying  and  determining  the 
chemical  elements  in  our  different  foods,  and  that  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  if  these  elements  can  be  destroyed  in  a  measure  by  our  method  of  cook- 
ing and  combining,  must  we  not  go  farther  and  bring  all  this  knowledge  as 
one  perfect  whole  into  the  educational  plan  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  science  of  cooking  and  combining  our  food  is  one,  the  knowledge  of 
which  does  not  come  intuitively,  neither  can  we  depend  on  the  knowledge  of 
our  grandmothers.  There  should  be  an  advancement  and  acquiring  of  knowl- 
edge in  that  direction  as  in  all  other  sciences  and  arts.  A  physician  said  to 
me  not  long  go,  it  almost  frightened  him  when  he  thought  of  the  things  he 
practiced  and  advocated  ten  years  ago,  and  he  wondered  if  ten  years  from 
now  he  would  feel  the  same  about  what  he  was  doing  now.  He  thought  he 
would. 

I  feel  it  will  be  the  same  experience  with  cooks  that  make  of  their  food  a 
study,  that  there  is  much  knowledge  to  be  obtained  and  a  great  amount  of 
experimenting,  as  it  is  with  the  physician  of  today,  before  we  know  and  have 
just  the  correct  food  in  proportion  and  combination.  But  we  must  not  des- 
pair, but  work  with  the  light  we  possess  today,  seeking  ever  for  more  and 
better  as  it  is  obtainable. 

There  should  be  as  much  science  required  of  the  one  who  cooks  and  serves 
our  food  for  us  as  we  now  require  of  the  one  who  enters  our  homes  and  pre- 
scribes drugs  to  cure  us  of  the  ills  caused  by  ignorant  and  unscientific  cook- 
ing. 

Is  not  a  perfect  food  ration  for  man  of  as  much  or  greater  importance  than 
for  your  animalsf    Should  we  not  seek  to  attain  itf 

It  has  been  found  that  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  we  have  the  fourteen  ele- 
ments in  almost  correct  proportion  for  man,  but  man  by  his  unscientific  ways 
of  thinking  and  doing,  mills  out  the  nitrates,  phosphates  and  mineral  por- 
tion, leaving  but  an  imperfect  food  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonates. 
Bread  made  of  whole  wheat  flour  must  of  necessity  be  better  food  than  that 
made  from  white  flour.  Bread  made  from  either  kind  should  have  knowledge 
and  science  brought  to  bear  upon  its  preparation.  Many  of  our  house  wives 
do  not  know  what  yeast  is  and  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  look  through 
a  microscope  and  view  those  wonderfuld  little  yeast  plants.  How  can  they 
know  when  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  for  science  to  play  any  part  in 
the  cooking  and  preparing  of  food?  If  they  knew  that  in  the  study  of  biology 
and  the  invisible  life  about  them   that   added  power  would  be  given  them  to 
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cope  with  many  of  the  household  difficulties;  could  they  see  the  yeast  plant 
under  a  microscope,  study  its  habits  and  nature  and  bring"  the  knowledge  of 
it  into  the  making  of  their  breads,  they  would  not  do  the  many  injurious 
things  they  now  do  in  their  ignorance.  They  certainly  would  not  make  large 
loaves  of  bread  and  bake  two  or  three  together  in  one  pan  if  they  knew  that 
that  bread  made  from  yeast  required  to  be  thoroughly  baked  to  destroy  these 
yeast  plants,  or  if  not  they  enter  the  stomach,  still  to  continue  their  existence 
as  long  as  they  can  find  any  sugar  to  feed  upon,  and  hence  cause  so  much 
trouble  to  the  human  stomach,  producing  fermentation  and  dyspepsia. 

In  the  cooking  of  our  eggs  and  meat  great  care  should  be  used  or  we  destroy 
much  of  their  value  to  us  as  food.  The  albumen,  or  white  of  an  egg,  should 
nev«r  be  heated  beyond  the  temperature  of  160  to  180  degrees,  for  when  we 
do  we  toughen  the  albumen  and  make  it  tough  and  almost  insoluble  by  the 
gastric  juices.  Eggs  should  never  be  fried  or  put  on  the  stove  and  boiled 
rapidly,  for  then  we  cook  in  a  temperature  much  higher  than  we  should.  The 
albumen  portion  of  meats  require  slow  cooking,  or  we  toughen  it  and  render 
it  difficult  of  digestion.  Pot  meats,  meat  panned  or  baked,  should  at  first  he 
immersed  in  boiling  water  or  put  in  a  hot  oven  to  sear  over  the  outer  side  in 
order  to  retain  the  juices,  and  then  should  be  allowed  to  cook  slowly  until 
done.  There  is  much  knowledge  necessary  to  cook  all  kinds  of  meat  and 
poultry  to  make  them  palatable  and  digestible. 

It  also  requires  some  knowledge  to  know  how  to  buy  them  in  the  most 
economical  and  judicious  way.  Most  of  us  poor  housewives  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  butcher  and  he  knows  it.    Should  our  education  be  so  incomplete? 

The  cooking  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  requires  care  and  science.  Cabbage, 
turnips,  onions  and  celery  can  be  cooked  so  they  are  easily  digested  and  very 
palatable.  Vegetables  that  you  grow  above  ground  should  be  put  on  in  boil- 
ing, salted  water;  those  that  grow  below  ground  in  boiling,  unsalted  water. 
Vegetables,  like  meats,  are  destroyed  by  rapid  cooking.  Put  cabbage,  onions 
and  turnips  on  in  boiling  water  and  just  let  them  come  to  a  boil,  and  then  set 
them  where  they  will  simmer  and  not  boil,  and  results  are  much  better.  All 
these  vegetables  are  composed  of  cells  surrounded  by  woody  fiber,  and  when 
you  boil  them  at  a  rapid  rate  you  rupture  these  cells,  sending  forth  into  the 
water  and  the  air  some  of  the  properties  you  should  reserve  for  food.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  the  cabbage.  Cabbage  can  be  cooked  so  there  will  be 
no  odor  to  it.  If  you  will  remember  these  things  and  let  it  simmer  on  the 
back  part  of  the  stove  without  a  lid  it  will  be  easily  digested,  for  the  property 
contained  in  the  cell  that  is  required  in  its  digestion  is  not  lost  and  the  woody 
fiber  is  not  toughened  by  rapid  cooking  and  extreme  heat. 

Use  vegetables  in  their  season  as  much  as  possible  and  don't  use  so  many 
canned  goods.  They  are  expensive  and  not  so  wholesome.  The  number  of 
winter  vegetables  are  numerous  enough  for  variety,  such  as  cabbage,  onions, 
turnips,  beets,  carrots,  squash,  celery,  parsnips. 

We  have  so  many  cereals  of  various  preparations  that  do  not  require  any 
cooking,  or  but  little,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  oatmeal  unless  it  has 
been  thoroughly  cooked.  Even  the  rolled  oats  require  several  hours  cooking 
before  the  starch  cells  are  ready  to  be  digested.  Oatmeal  when  properly 
cooked  is  considered  by  some  a  very  valuable  food,  but  be  sure  of  its  cooking, 
especially  before  giving  it  to  children. 

Corn  meal  should  be  used  often  in  our  bills  of  fare,  once  a  day  would  not 
be  too  often.  In  buying  remember  you  should  get  the  granulated  meal  for 
mush  and  the  finer  for  bread.  Some  are  using  the  corn  flour  for  bread, 
gems,  etc. 

There  is  something  to  learn  of  every  article  of  food  we  use,  that  we  may 
make  it  the  most  nutritious  and  palatable  in  its  preparation. 

The  cook  needs  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  much  as  the  physician, 
pharmacist,  and  those  engaged  in  other  arts,  tor  he  or  she  is  handling  na- 
ture's elements  and  making  compounds  of  either  beneficial  or  deleterious  ef- 
fects day  in  and  day  out.  The  kitchen  might  well  be  called  the  household 
laboratory,  and  if  more  science  and  knowledge  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
work  performed  here  we  would  not  need  so  many  physicians  and  trained 
nurses. 
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When  our  food  is  bought  or  raised  ready  to  cook  and  prepare  then  the 
question  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  housewife:  "Have  1  done  my  part 
in  making  my  labor  of  preparing  it  as  convenient  and  simple  as  possible? 
Do  I  have  the  best  implements  and  appliances  for  performing  it.  Do  I  spend 
my  time  in  complaining  about  the  lack  of  conveniences  and  appliances  with- 
out making  greater  effort  or  even  demanding  that  they  be  made  different?" 
Many  times  both  parties  to  the  contract  of  wedded  life  are  at  fault  and  need 
to  turn  about  face  and  take  another  view  of  their  life  and  its  conditions. 

It  is  from  experience  I  speak  for  I  spent  a  number  of  years  complaining 
over  my  inconvenient  kitchen  and  I  found  that  I  was  the  one  most  to  blame. 

Many  men,  and  I  am  sorry  not  all  of  them,  are  willing  to  divide  some  of 
the  profits  in  making  home- life  convenient,  as  well  as  the  farm  life  outside. 
Every  girl  should  study  that  very  point  in  the  character  of  a  man  before  she 
promises  to  "be  his  helpmate,  for  her  future  happiness  depends  much  upon 
whether  he  wants  the  larger  half  of  the  profits  of  the  business  or  not. 

I  commenced  my  reformation  in  my  kitchen  by  discarding  the  iron  kettles 
and  all  heavy  articles  of  daily  use,  where  lighter  and  more  convenient  ones 
could  be  adopted.  Use  granite  or  aluminum  cooking  vessels  that  are  easily 
cleaned  and  so  much  lighter,  and  more  attractive  to  clean.  There  are  several 
very  nice  metal  kneading  boards  that  are  light  to  handle  and  much  more  easy 
to  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition.  A  meat  grinder  should  be  in  every  home  for 
you  will  find  ways  innumerable  to  use  it.  There  are  some  that  have  different 
sets  of  knives  so  you  can  use  it  for  grinding  up  your  dry  bread,  making  nut 
and  fruit  food,  etc. 

A  whip  cream  churn  should  be  among  the  utensils  of  every  farmers'  wife 
for  deserts,  simple,  and  many  may  be  made  if  you  can  quickly  have  a  little 
whipped  cream. 

I  have  with  me  a  few  utensils  that  I  have  brought  to  show  what  you  can 
get  with  $1.  This  set  was  only  ninety  cents  as  the  spatula  was  a  cheaper  one 
than  what  I  usually  get. 

A  tin  measuring  cup;  this  one  is  divided  into  thirds,  but  you  can  get  them 
divided  into  fourths,  and  if  I  could  only  have  one  I  would  get  it  divided  in 
fourths.  By  measuring  accurately  the  ingredients  of  all  your  compounds  your 
cooking  will  always  be  uniform  and  you  will  not  be  saying,  "Oh  I  did  not 
have  good  luck  today,"  for  you  will  always  be  lucky.  With  these  little  cups 
you  can  do  away  with  the  use  of  your  household  scales  to  such  a  great  ex- 
tent, for  one  fourth  of  this  cup  holds  two  ounces  of  butter,  lard,  etc.,  one  cup 
is  half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  so  on. 

The  tellers  kitchen  knife — a  little  ten  cent  implement  that  if  you  possess 
you  will  constantly  have  in  use,  its  size  and  shape  makes  in  nice  for  turning 
any  food  on  the  board  or  in  the  pan,  such  as  croquettes,  cookies,  mush,  etc. 

The  wooden  spoon  or  paddle,  is  one  that  is  easily  grasped  by  the  hand  in 
beating  or  stirring  and  is  much  more  wholesome  to  use  in  all  kinds  of  food  than 
the  tin  or  sheet  iron  ones. 

This  five  cent  egg  beater  I  know  you  all  know,  but  I  find  it  much  better 
than  the  Dover  or  any  other  I  have  used. 

This  is  a  boning  knife  especially  convenient  in  cutting  up  chickens  and 
meats. 

The  spatula  I  think  I  appreciate  as  one  of  the  best  of  little  implements.  I 
use  it  for  mixing  dough,  cleaning  out  any  dish  containing  dough,  or  board  of 
any  kind,  for  scraping  or  cleaning  kettles  and  in  various  ways  when  you  want 
a  knife  or  article  that  will  give  and  adapt  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel. 

I  have  with  me  just  a  sample  of  the  ware  that  is  nice  to  use  in  your  kitchen 
for  mixing  bowls,  to  beat  eggs  in.  etc.,  in  fact,  you  can  put  them  to  the  same 
use  thatfor  which  the  crocks  and  cnina  mixing  bowls  were  used.  Avoid  buy- 
ing or  having  any  utensel  that  will  break.  These  can  be  obtained  in  all  sizes 
and  will  last  you  a  life  time,  no  matter  how  many  times  they  fall  to  the  floor 
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or  are  knocked  off  of  table  or  shelf.  I  have  one  I  bought  while  at  the  world's 
fair  and  it  is  as  good  as  when  I  bought  it.  The  first  price  may  be  a  little 
more  than  crocks  or  pans  but  it  will  out- wear  many  of  them. 

Have  can  opener,  apple  corer  and  parer,  cork  screw,  cleaver  and  all  those 
little  things  at  hand,  that  much  valuable  time  may  be  saved. 

Have  your  tables  covered  either  with  zinc  or  oil  cloth.  The  cooking  table 
I  would  advise  zinc  by  all  means.  Have  the  floor  either  painted  or  covered 
with   linoleum  or  oiled,  so  that  the  scrub  broom  or  brush  are  not  to  be  used. 

For  your  washing  and  ironing  have  the  best  of  implements,  such  as  ironing 
boards,  irons,  holders,  etc.  A  washing  machine  is  to  me  one  of  the  least 
necessary  as  there  are  easy  ways  of  washing  without  it. 

After  you  have  spent  some  time  in  planning  and  furnishing  your  kitchen  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  attractive  rooms  in  the  house,  you  will  begin  to  feel  such 
an  added  interest  in  all  the  work  performed  therein,  that  much  of  the  old 
thought  of  its  drudgery  and  unattractiveness  will  be  removed.  You  will  also 
find  that  your  interests  has  extended  to  other  members  of  the  family  and  that 
your  better  half  will  lend  some  of  his  time  and  money  towards  its  greater  in- 
proveinents. 

As  I  view  life  today  there  is  but  one  place  in  which  the  truest  and  best  hap- 
piness can  be  found  and  that  is  in  the  home.  The  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman, 
who  can  truly  say  they  have  a  happy  home,  have  certainly  a  foretaste  of  that 
heaven  they  are  seeking  in  the  sphere  beyond.  They  are  fortified  against 
the  temptations,  criticisms  and  trials  of  the  world  as  they  meet  them. 

Is  there  a  better  work  than  for  us,  as  men  and  women,  than  to  build  a 
happy  home  for  ourselves  and  loved  ones,  and  aid  others  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
our  power  to  do  likewise?    1  think  not. 

Then,  all  time,  money  and  effort  spent  in  that  direction  will  return  to  you 
in  a  ten  fold  measure  and  the  blessings  of  your  fellowman  and  those  you  hold 
most  dear  will  follow  you  into  that  land  where  homes  are  found — not  made 
by  hands  but  are  builded  by  the  good  deeds  done  while  sojourning  here  be- 
low. 


Citizenship  of  Woman. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Stahl.  Moro.  111. 

A  sister  patron  of  husbandry,  I  salute  you  my  assembled  friends;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution;  with  my  head,  my 
heart  and  my  hand  I  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes — the  glorious  banner  or  the 
grandest  country  that  the  world  ever  knew. 

An  American  woman  is  nothing  if  not  patriotic.  True,  she  should  not.  like 
the  immortail  Washington,  be  first  in  war;  but  she  may  with  perfect  propriety 
be  first  in  peace,  and  she  has  a  divine  right  to  expect  the  first  place  in  the 
earts  of  her  countrymen.  Her  importance  may  be  overlooked  for  a  season,  when 
the  quadrennial  eruptions  of  the  political  Vesuvius  are  belching  forth  their  cam- 
paign smoke  and  salivaj  but  when  the  ballot  box  has  quieted  the  disturbances 
and  the  noise  dwindles  into  the  mere  mutterings  of  the  defeated,  then  the 
abiding  theme  of  the  age  rises  like  cream  on  milk,  making  men  wonder  if  the. 
poetess  spake  truly  when  she  said: 

"For  every  baffling  problem  put, 
A  safe  solution  waits." 

For  about  six  thousand  years  the  solution  to  the  baffling  problem — woman — 
has  been  waiting  and  growing  more  complicated  with  time. 

Had  our  worthy  forefather,  Adam,  studied  into  the  matter  more  assiduously 
when  there  was  but  one  unknown  quantity,  he  might  have  handed  down 
through  the  generations  a  comforting  word  at  least  for  the  puzzled  man  of 
the  closing  days  of  the  ninetenth  century  who  find  themselves  comforted 
with  married  woman,  the  woman  who  wants  to  gets  married,  the  old  woman, 
the  new  woman,  the  advanced  woman,  the  woman  of  the  period,  the  emanci- 
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pated  woman,  the  bicycle  girl  and  the  girl  who  does  not  really  know  whether 
she  wants  a  wheel  or  a  husband.  The  problem  does. not  readily  conform  to 
the  classification  in  either  of  the  positive  sciences. 

Biology  is  too  broad:  sociology  not  broad  enough;  astrology  is  too  distant 
and  too  immense;  mathematics  too  precise;  physics  not  precise  enough,  and 
chemistry,  too  explosive! 

What  and  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  then,  may  well  be  exclaimed  by 
the  wisest  of  men?  The  master  minds  who  with  such  far-seeing,  yea,  almost 
inspired  vision,  framed  the  declaration  of  independence  and  the  grand 
national  constitution  which  governs  our  land  today,  wisely  refrained  from 
touching  a  point  at  once  so  weighty  and  so  fine.  Had  they  seen  fit  to  make 
laws  solely  applicable  to  the  inevitable  "woman  in  the  case"  the  American 
men  might  have  had  some  statutory  place  upon  which  to  hinge  authority. 

As  it  stands  now,  woman  is  pretty  much  a  law  unto  herself:  wearing  what 
she  pleases,  doing  as  she  pleases,  saying  what  she  pleases,  going  where  she 
pleases.  She  can  preach,  teach,  hold  conventions,  lecture,  edit  newspapers, 
and  dabble  in  politics  with  the  utmost  composure  whatever  the  paramount 
issue  of  the  campaign  may  be,  feeling  as  she  did  in  the  political  struggle  of 
1896,  that  if  free  silver  won  the  world  and  all  the  gold  bugs  in  it  could  not 
hold  her  responsible;  and  if  a  gold  standard  was  maintained,  silver  hat- pins, 
belt  buckles,  shoe  hones  and  garter  fastenings  might  come  cheaper,  and  other 
sterling  ornaments  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  get  with  the  monetary  power 
of  silver  so  reduced. 

No,  whatever  may  be  asserted  the  women  can  not  be  blamed  for  the  em- 
barrased  situation  in  America  at  present.  But  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
the  national  struggle  about  finances  will  never  end  till  wise  women  begin  to 
jump  at  practical  conclusions  which  men  seemingly  can  never  reach  with 
their  superior  reasoning  and  voting. 

The  writer  of  Amiel  's  Journal,  says:  "  The  destiny  of  nations  is  folded  in 
woman's  mantle.'1  This  plainly  indicates  that  the  standard  of  civilization  is 
measured  by  th9  womanhood  of  the  country;  not  by  its  manhood,  its  naval  or 
its  military  strength.  This  then  being  a  true  statement  of  the  woman  case, 
if  anybody  thinks  the  female  mind  too  light  and  fanciful  to  be  of  any  partic- 
ular value  in  the  political  and  financial,  as  well  as  the  social  atmospheres  of 
the  world,  let  me,  woman-like  be  contrary  and  give  some  instances  to  prove 
-that  woman  has  ever  been  a  prime  factor,  occasionally  the  soul- saving  factor 
in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations. 

We  may  take  a  retrospective  turn  toward  Eden  as  a  beginning  and  find  the 
-very  "first  lady  of  the  land"  with  a  venturesome  spirit,  took  the  initiative 
ana  led  her  liege  lord  into  the  mischief  which  "drove  outward  from  Eden  the 
penitent  pair,"  but  which  was  in  reality  the  diplomatic  stroke  establishing 
the  industry  of  agriculture,  through  which  the  world  has  ever  been  and  ever 
will  be  clothed  and  fed.  Thus  from  first  records  is  shown  how  woman  un- 
wittingly, but  most  surely  achieves  Greatness,  while  man  is  doomed  to  labor 
And  to  wait  for  his  successes. 

Some  years  after  Mother  Eve's  coup  d1  ctat,  the  Philistine  men,  feeling  that 
the  mystery  of  Samson's  strength  was  enough  to  warrant  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  slightly  feminine  characteristic  curiosity,  found  themselves  baffled 
till  they  shrewdly  employed  a  woman — Delilah — to  help  them.  Like  Barkis, 
she  was  *4willin  ."  It  was  a  most  traitorous  act  in  the  lady,  but  it  has  always 
been  and  always  will  be  nothing  more  than  human  for  persons  of  either  sex 
to  try  to  display  a  skill  equal  to  the  trust  imposed. 

A  more  commendable  example  of  woman's  power  in  olden  times  was  when 
the  lives  of  a  whole  nation  depended  upon  the  immediate  action  of  a  single 
individual — that  individual  a  woman.  Who  can  say  Queen  Esther  was  not  a 
transcendent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  she  so  bravely  took  her  young 
life  into  her  own  hands  to  appear  unbidden  before  the  king,  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Jews — her  people  whom  she  loved!  Later  still,  Rome  attributed  much 
of  her  triumph  in  war  to  her  loyal,  patriotic  matrons;  the  wives  and  mothers 
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who  cheered  their  husbands  and  sons  to  victory  or  to  death.  Our  wars  in 
America  have  given  us  numberless  examples  of  the  patriotic  and  stragetic 
abilities  and'  inclinations  of  women. 

La  Pucelle  in  France  is  that  nation's  pride,  honored  the  world  over  as  the 
one  who  saved  her  country  and  her  people.  The  time  will  never  come  when 
a  true  Frenchman  will  not  rever  the  name,  Joan  of  Arc,  though  kingdoms r 
empires  and  republic  should  all  pass  away. 

England  has  her  Victoria,  significant  cognomen  of  all  that  is  grand  and 
good  and  victorious  as  wife,  mother,  regent. 

Our  own  dear  land  was  discovered  through  the  generous  action  of  Isabella 
of  Spain  (the  country  we  have  just  whipped),  since  which  time  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  generosity  has  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  women  of  America 
till  they  are  now  the  envy  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world. 
What  is  there  in  this  age  that  an  American  woman  may  not  do  if  she  choosest 
Clara  Barton,  of  Red  Cross  fame,  even  faces  the  unspeakable  Turk  and  the 
merciless  Spaniard  and  fears  not  death.  The  pen  of  a  woman  did  more  de- 
cisive work  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  country  within  one  single  decade 
than  the  combined  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster  and  all  the  men 
who  compose  the  bright  galaxy  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  from  its  inception  to 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  (I  refer  in  this  instance  to  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  pen.)  All  these  references  are  ^iven  as  before  stated  to  show  that  a 
woman  is  not  an  inferior  creation  either  in  agriculture,  discovery,  peace,  war 
or  politics.  In  love  and  money  matters,  the  titled  but  usually  penniless  men 
of  Europe  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  American  women  as  the 
millionaire  exports  of  gold  through  the  uatrimonial  market  so  easily  prove. 

All  precedent  is  to  the  effect  that  woman  has  exercised  her  power  by  free 
will  alone — that  she  was  moved  by  no  law  save  the  law  of  love.  In  the  face 
of  all  her  generous,  beneficent  actions  what  encouragement  has  she  ever  re- 
ceived? Legislators  have  never  seen  fit  to  voluntarily  pass  laws,  or  to  con- 
template the  passage  of  laws  recognizing  that  a  true  christian  woman  is  a 
power  not  to  be  overlooked,  or  that  a  woman  has  aright  to  represent  her  own 
interests  even,  not  to  speak  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  always  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  a  woman. 

Until  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  women  were  not  granted  the  privilege  of 
studying  books.  For  hundieds  of  years  the  New  Testament  plan  for  the  en- 
lightment  of  women  was  considered  adequate  for  all  practical  purposes,  that 
is,  they  could  learn  of  their  husbands  at  home,  because  husbands  seemed  to 
know  more  then  and  stayed  at  home  better  than  they  do  now.  But  when  the 
census  in  the  old  bay  state  eventually  revealed  a  shortage  in  the  material 
from  which  husbands  are  evolved,  the  "yankee  notion' 7  obtained  that  **book 
larnin"  would  be  a  fair  substitute  for  the  conjugal  instruction  so  impossible 
to  get  for  every  female  in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Holyoke 
was  founded  and  it  came  to  pass  that  women  began  to  be  scholars.  The 
Massachusetts  situation  proved  a  contagion  which  has  happily  spread  through 
every  state  in  the  union.  The  mental  night  of  women  gave  way  to  a  dawn 
that  slowly  grows  brightei  with  the  ages. 

Among  the  other  important  discoveries  of  this  wonderful  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  has  been  found  that  these  females  of  the  genus  homo  have  brains  to 
do  more  than  merely  labor  in  the  regenerative  and  gastronomical  require- 
ments of  the  race:  brains  of  a  quality  and  quantity  sufficient  to  entitle  them 
to  run  intellectual  races  with  the  noble  lords  of  creation  and  win  victories 
through  actual  merits  of  their  own.  These  cranial  discoveries  led  to  the 
granting  of  collegiate  privileges,  but  not  to  the  enacting  of  laws.  In  some 
states  the  statute  for  compulsory  attendance  in  public  schools  comes  near  to 
the  line,  but  when  we  look  into  that  closely  we  find  that  it  was  couceived  in 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  boys  who  inclined  to  vagrancy,  or  to  compel 
parental  task  masters  to  let  boys  go  to  school. 

All  the  odds  yet  remain  in  the  masculine  favor.  A  little  conscientious  re- 
flection might  possibly  alter  this  state  of  affairs  somewhat,  and  still  remain 
most  beneficial  to  the  male  sex. 
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When  the  world  remembers  her  grandest  heroes,  her  most  talented  men,  it 
•will  also  remember  that  they  were  in  the  majority  of  instances  mother-taught 
men;  sons  of  country  widows  mostly.  There  will  be  made  manifest  the  ur- 
gent need  of  laws  as  well  as  privileges  for  the  cultivation  of  the  female  in- 
tellect. 

Experience  proves  that  intelligent  mothers  will  raise  intelligent  children, 
while  ignorant  mothers  will  furnish  the  ignorant  ones.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  maternal  influence  and  training  predominates  over  the  paternal.  This 
truth  alone  would  call  for  the  careful  training  of  woman  that  she  may  trans- 
mit proper  power  to  her  children.  The  women  whose  lives  are  spent  as  help- 
meets to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  espeeially  in  need  of  intellectual  culture, 
since  in  their  isolated  surroundings,  tliey  must  draw  upon  their  own  mental 
resources  for  both  labor  and  recreation.  These  labors  are  indeed  manifold 
and  touch  upon  manv  sciences  of  the  most  subtle  order.  Chemistry,  so  in- 
tricate to  understand^  is  involved  in  the  everyday  life  of  all  women  who  min- 
ister to  the  needs  of  a  country  household.  Laundry  work  is  "chemical,  and 
when  the  applications  are  made  with  superior  intelligence,  the  results  are 
swifter,  surer  and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  It  is  not  possible  for  brain  to 
rank  entirely  above  brawn  when  the  omnipresent  dirt  is  up  for  consideration, 
but  a  generous  use  of  the  brain  will  greatly  lessen  the  need  of  brawn.  Too 
much  in  the  past  age  as  well  as  the  present  has  been  undertaken  with  no 
capital  but  main  strength  and  awkwardness,  supplemented  by  ignorance, 
hence  failures  are  inevitable. 

In  the  kitchen  chemistry  plays  a  principal  part,  since  all  food  is  prepared 

by  chemical  action  of  heat,  either  moist  or  dry.      We  are  told  that  the  great- 

■  est  and  best  cooks  in  all  the  world  are  men.     This  is  very  encouraging,  but 

let  me  whisper  in  your  ears  that  the  great  and  good  men  cooks*  are  scarce  in 

rural  districts  anyway. 

However  competent  and  successful  men  may  be  as  cooks,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  preparation  of  food  is  an  occupation  well  adapted  to  women, 
and  one  which  claims  the  attention  of  all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 

Owen  Meredith  states  the  case  exactly  and  poetically  when  he  says: 

"We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art. 
We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without  heart; 
We  may  live  without  friends,  may  live  without  books. 
But  civilized  man  can  not  live  without  cooks." 

Many  of  these  cooks  must  be  women,  too. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  law  of  substitution  is  the  Areadnean  clew  by 
-which  mathematical  victims  may  thread  themselves  through  puzzling  laby- 
rinths, and  congressmen  in  session  occasionally  substitute  and  "pair  off"  to 
reach  points  otherwise  inaccessible,  but  there  are  instances  where  substitu- 
tion and  pairing  off  avail  nothing. 

In  the  three  principal  departments  of  labor  so  naturally  allotted  to  woman 
— the  laundry,  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery— by  reason  of  his  knowledge, 
strength  and  inclination,  a  man  can  scrub  and  wash  clothing,  and  a  man  can 
cook  with  as  much  glory  and  success  as  he  can  project  railroads,  steamships, 
wonderful  bridges,  tunnels,  towers,  palaces  and  prisons  or  invent  great 
searchlights  and  luminants  of  all  grades  from  the  lucifer  match  to  the  daz- 
zling electric  glare,  but  he  stands  shorn  of  all  knowledge,  of  all  talent,  all 
genius,  all  power  in  the  presence  of  the  " happy,  happy  elf,"  the  tiny  image 
of  himself. 

Oil  or  soapsuds  can  be  used  in  a  squall  at  sea  to  smooth  the  troubled 
waters,  but  the  magic  power  of  woman  stands  unchallenged  to  quiet  the 
ruffled  spirits  of  the  dear  little  ones  of  whom  it  is  sweetly  said:  **Such  are 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

When  all  the  pursuits  of  life  are  laid  before  us  in  a  graduated  scale  of  im- 
portance the  care  of  infants  and  their  training  through  youth  to  maturity 
stands  above  all  and  before  all  others.  We  women  then,  who  have  received 
the  greatest  commission  on  the  earth  from  the  Supreme  Power  in  heaven  to- 
do  the  work  that  shall  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  earth  and  heaven,  claim  that 
the  sons  we  raise,  the  husbands,  brothers  and  fathers  whom  we,  in  gladness 
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of  heart,  serve  with  such  love  and  tenderness,  should  give  us  every  consider- 
tion  and  protection  which  the  masculine  mind  can  conceive  by  law  or  privi- 
lege. 

Some  women  are  now  asking  for  elective  franchise.  This  likely  would' 
never  have  been  dreamed  of  even,  but  for  the  soul -destroying  institutions  and 
occupations  which  have  sprung  up  in  our  midst. 

When  all  our  glorious  privileges  are  summed  up  we  are  still  human  and 
not  satisfied.  We  blush  for  the  future  manhood  of  Germany  when  we  think 
of  her  legal  attitude  toward  women  as  citizens.  We  can  not  claim  to  be  a 
down-trodden  race  in  this  fair  country,  under  the  bracing  shadow  of  our  stars 
and  stripes,  but  we  do  claim  to  be  greatly  hampered  and  altogether  too  much 
neglected.  Men  have  too  long  been  paying  tithes  of  mint,  anise  and  cum- 
min to  the  detriment  of  weightier  matters — a  reaction  must  come. 

Would  anyone  like  to  know  if  we  women  can  recommend  any  measures 
that  will  help  us  to  be  more  womanly  and  better  satisfied,  any  measures  that 
will  help  to  lift  the  financial  and  social  burdens  from  Columbia's  fair  form 
and  make  our  race  still  better  than  it  is?  Let  me  answer;  let  me  tell  you  yes. 
In  privilege  there  is  liberty  but  no  protection.  In  law  we  have  protection 
with  not  so  much  liberty.  We  would  have  special  laws  passed  and  also  en- 
forced, to  secure  our  domestic  tranquility  by  promoting  purity  in  our  midst. 
Purity  of  thought  and  purity  of  action.  We  want  all  license  for  traffic  in  vir- 
tue, male  and  female,  to  be  permanently  withdrawn  and  all  offenders  strictly 
punished  and  reformed  if  possible.  We  want  all  gambling  dens  closed  by 
statute  and  kept  closed  forever,  thus  removing  the  stigma  from  many  in- 
nocent games  which  otherwise  might  be  safely  and  greatly  enjoyed  in  our 
homes.  We  want  every  dram  shop  closed  by  statute  and  kept  closed  forever. 
We  want  the  nerve-destroying  tobacco  nuisance  abated  to  the  exteut  at  least*, 
that  no  one  may  be  allowed  its  use  before  reaching  the  age  of  full  citizen- 
ship. 

This  for  our  social  and  moral  welfare.  Our  financial  situations  might  be 
improved  by  a  little  statute  forbidding  married  men  from  impoverishing  their 
homes  by  giving  their  names  as  security  for  the  payment  of  monies  unless 
their  wives  are  willing  to  sign  the  same  without  persuasion  or  intimidation. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  now  that  we  women  are  in  full  fellowship  with  men 
in  that  "we  want  but  little  here  below,"  but  we  want  that  little  long  and 
earnestly. 

We  are  not  asking  more  than  the  power  of  man  can  bestow,  for  God  made 
man  but  little  lower  than  the  angels  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  power  to 
choose  between  the  good  and  the  evil.  We  women  feel  that  we  are  weak 
while  men  are  strong.  We  know  that  we  delight  in  many  things  which  men 
call  folly,  but  which  they  greatly  admire  in  us  nevertheless;  but  we  feel  that 
with  all  our  faults  and  shortcomings  we  are,  at  least  we  ought  to  be,  more  to 
men  than  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  houses  and  lands,  their  silver  and  gold, 
their  finest  raiment  or  even  their  sublimest  political  opinions. 

**Hear  my  words,  0,  ye  wise  men" — your  success  in  life  does  not  depend  on- 
such  ephemeral  things  as  free  silver,  gold  standard,  high  tariff,  free  trade  or 
any  political  issue  whatsoever,  but  upon  your  personal  industry,  your  glori- 
ous manhood,  your  rational  humanity,  your  moral  uprightness. 

You  may  look  te  each  other  for  envy,  strife  and  official  preferment,  but  to 
us,  your  sisters,  sweethearts,  wives,  daughters  and  mothers,  you  must  look 
for  the  lasting  joys  of  life,  home,  comfort,  love,  happiness  and  prosperity* 
while  to  you  we  look  with  honor  for  support,  for  peace  and  protection  at 
home  or  abroad. 


Science  in  the  Kitchen. 

Laura  Thornton.  Magnolia.  111. 

It  can  be  truly  said,  "Show  me  the  kitchen  and  I'll  tell  you  of  its  people." 

I  know  of  no  other  part  of  the  house  that  speaks  more  truly  the  life  and 
character  of  the  occupant  than  the  kitchen.  While  the  house  in  general  is, 
to  an  extent,  the  outlined  character  of  its  keeper,  yet  the  kitchen  may  be 
called  the  private  department  of  the  housewife.  It  is  here,  then,  that  all  re- 
straint is  thrown  off,  and  the  true  or  original  self  appears.  Thus  it  behooves 
us  to  make  our  lives  pure  and  clean,  and  our  kitchen  will  be  likewise. 

Too  many.  I  fear,  make  the  mistake  of  depriving  their  kitchens,  in  order 
to  adorn  their  parlors  and  sitting  rooms,  thinking  anything  will  do  for  the 
kitchen.  Is  this  right?  Is  it  right  to  deprive  the  very  beings  that  that  kitchen 
should  make  happy,  for  the  sake  of  pomp  and  show?  Not  until  we  make  our 
working  places  more  cheerful  and  bright,  will  the  work  become  a  pleasure. 

As  one  extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  we  should  avoid  having  our  kitch- 
ens too  nice  for  practical  use.  How  many  a  home  would  havei>een  pleas- 
anter — but  for  the  scolding  wife  when  her  tired,  and  somewhat  careless  loved 
one  entered? 

The  kitchen,  we  may  say  is  the  true  fountain  head  of  the  house  from  whence 
pours  forth  the  very  essence  and  being  of  its  tributaries.  The  quality  of  ma- 
terial that  comes  from  the  kitchen,  makes  that  quality  of  men  and  women: 
and  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  makes  the  quality  of  the  nation. 

Therefore,  if  we  want  the  proper  kinds,  combinations  and  conditions  of  our 
food,  we  must  have  some  one  at  the  helm  who  understands,  intelligenlty, 
what  she  is  doing. 

Cooking  is  as  truly  a  science  as  anything  you  can  study,  but  a  branch  which 
has  suffered  too  little  attention;  and  we  hail  the  day  when  all  cooking  shall  be 
brought  to  a  scientific  basis. 

My  neighbor  tells  me  never  to  salt  my  potatoes  when  cooking  them.  I  ask 
her,  why?  "Well,  I  dont  know,  only  some  one  told  me  so."  Another  friend 
tells  me  to  always  use  soda  with  sour  milk,  and  baking  powder  with  sweet 
milk;  but  the  " why"  goes  unanswered.  Is  this  the  kind  of  workmen  we 
want? — who  do  a  thing  and  don't  know  why  they  do  it. 

But,  you  say,  we  learn  many  things  from  experiment  and  experience.  No 
doubt  this  is  true;  but  how  dearly  we  sometimes  pay  for  that  experience? 
How  much  better  and  safer  it  would  be  to  understand  a  little  chemistry,  and 
the  principles  of  cooking? 

A  great  form  that  enters  into  our  kitchen  life  is  the  word  "luck."  You' 11 
say,  "I  had  such  bad  luck  with  my  bread  today,'7  or,  **I  had  the  best  of  luok 
with  my  cake."  When  you  take  your  prescription  to  the  druggist  to  be  filled. 
does  he  hand  you  the  result,  saying,  "I  had  the  worst  of  luck  mixing  this," 
or,  "I  had  splendid  luck  mixing  it"?  No,  indeed,  he  uses  just  what  is  called 
for,  no  more,  no  less;  mixes  them  as  chemistry  teaches  him,  and  the  re.-ult  is 
always  the  same. 

So  it  is  with  our  cooking.  The  exact  measurements,  proper  conditions  and 
properly  mixed  will  always  produce  the  same  results. 

Our  bad  luck  comes  too  often  from  guessing  at  measures,  using  our  ovens 
when  not  at  the  rrght  temperature,  or  not  following  closely  what  the  mixture 
calls  for.  W  hen  we  see  our  best  scientific  cooks  observe  strictly  all  these 
little  things,  we  know  it  counts  for  something. 

Great  care  and  intelligence  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  and  combi- 
nations of  our  food.  We  know  that  certain  foods  give  nourishment  to  certain 
organs  of  the  body.  Then,  is  it  not  true  science  to  select  the  nourishing  ma- 
terials in  such  proportion  as  to  make  a  perfect  body?  What  sort  of  person 
would  you  have — all  brains  and  no  physical  body,  or  vice  versa?  For,  some 
foods  are  great  brain  nourishers,  while  others  are  simply  flesh  producing. 

Would  you  employ  a  physician  who  knew  not  whether  he  was  strengthing 
the  blood,  or  the  bones?    I  think  not.    Then  why  should  we  be  satisfied  with 
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cooks  having  no  idea  of  what  they  are  strengthening?  A  little  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  what  we  are  preparing,  would  thus  enable  us  to  know 
what  we  are  building. 

The  brain  workers  must  have  vastly  different  food  matter,  from  that  re- 
quired by  the  manual  laborer.  Again  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  cook  is 
called  into  active  service. 

Scarcely  do  we,  as  cooks,  realize  what  an  unlimited  responsibility  rests 
upon  us. 

I  was  about  to  speak  of  selecting  foods  for  the  weak  and  sick;  but  will  pass 
it  by,  for  with  the  advent  of  our  scientific  cook,  we  shall  see  no  more  articles 
entitled,  "Diets  for  Dyspeptics, "  etc. 

Someone  says  it  takes  great  care  and  attention  to  preserve  the  body  prop- 
erly. Certainly  it  does.  But  it  takes  more  knowledge  and  care  to  build  a 
good,  healthy  body  to  be  cared  for.  Once  the  windmill  is  properly  constructed 
and  erected,,  its  a  small  matter  with  due  attention  and  oiling  of  wheels  to  keep 
it  in  motion. 

It  is  not  surprising,  when  we  think  of  it,  that  real  art  in  cooking  has  been 
neglected  so  long.  For  years,  and  we  might  say  centuries,  cooking  has  occu- 
pied a  place  among  the  most  unpleasant  necessary  duties  of  the  household. 

With  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  we  were  doing  good  or  injury ;  with  few, 
and  sometimes  none  of  the  appliances  which  make  our  work  a  pleasure;  with 
no  conception  of  a  better  way,  could  we  hope  to  see  it  any  other  than  a 
dreaded  and  too  often  shunned  routine  work? 

Praised  by  the  advancement  of  woman  today!  for  with  the  elevation  of  her 
sphere  comes  the  elevation  of  her  work. 

It  is  a  greater  accomplisment  to  step  into  the  kitchen  and  cook  scientifically 
than  to  sit  in  the  parlor  and  entertain  so  charmingly  the  most  fashionable  so- 
ciety lady  that  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  hospitable  home.  And  when 
this  is  thoroughly  recognized,  the  lily-white  finders  that  have  become  so 
skillful  with  the  embroidery  needle  will  become  just  as  artful  in  the  mixing  of 
bread. 

Now,  with  our  knowledge  of  cooking,  we  must  link  some  knowledge  of 
economy  and  cleanliness.  Scarcely  do  we  realize  into  what  vast  amounts  the 
little  waste  here  and  there  would  multiply.  We  want  a  science  whi"h  shall 
teach  us  the  use  of  every  article  at  hand.  The  refuse  which  goes  from  our 
work  tables  often  contain  the  best  of  nourishment  which  should  be  utilized  in 
some  way'. 

It  requires  no  small  store  of  knowledge  and  carelessness  to  be  thoroughly 
clean.  In  some  unseen  nook  or  corner  of  an  apparently  clean  kitchen  may  be 
forming  the  deadliest  vermin.  From  the  very  cloths  with  which  we  wash  our 
dishes,  may  be  coming  those  silent  workers  which  reap  down  whole  families 
at  a  single  stroke.  From  the  simple  process  of  kneading  bread  may  come 
serious  results. 

So  let  us  strive  for  the  best  we  can  attain,  and  the  topmost  point  is  within 
reach  of  those  who  will  climb.  For,  "Fate,  however  relentles  she  may  seem 
to  be,  seldom  fails  to  reward  the  earnest  heart  and  willing  hands." 

Let  us  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  food 
which  comes  irom  our  kitchen. 

And  then,  the  rosy  cheek,  the  sparkling  eye,  and  the  dimpled  chin  will  be 
no  more  an  artful  mask. 
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How  to  Lighten  the  Toils  of  a  Farmer's  Wife  and  yet  make  Home 

Mobe  Attractive. 

By  Mrs.  f .  A.  McCarty.  Filson,  111. 

My  topic  though  trite  and  seeiiingly  threadbare,  is  one  so  filled  with  vital 
interests  that  it  can  never  be  exhausted.  You  have  doubtless  heard  the  anec- 
dote, how  that  three  men,  representatives  of  the  three  great  countries,  Eng- 
land, France  and  America,  having  met  to  dine,  it  was  proposed  that  each 
give  a  toast  in  honor  of  his  country.  Said  the  Englishman,  *'I  drink  to  Eng- 
land—the sun  that  shines  for  the  whole  world. "  The  Frenchman,  somewhat 
daunted,  added  after  a  moment's  thought,  and  "I  drink  to  France,  who  is  the 
moon  that  controls  the  tides  of  the  world, "  and  thought  now  what  is  left  for 
the  American  to  say.  The  latter  raising  high  his  glass  added,  and  *I  drink  to 
George  Washington,  the  Joshua  of  America,  who  commanded  the  sun  and  the 
moon  to  stand  still  and  they  obeyed.'  "  So  I,  though  somewhat  overawed  by 
the  most  excellent  addresses  that  have  preceded  me,  have  yet  taken  courage 
to  add  my  mite. 

My  topic  suggests  two  questions:  First.  Is  the  toil  awaiting  a  farmer's 
wife  more  arduous  than  that  of  her  town -bred  sisters,  occupying  correspond- 
ing positions  in  life  if  and,  Second.  Is  this  burdensome  condition  a  necessary 
outcome  of  life  on  a  farm? 

The  duties  of  home-making  are  primarily  the  same  in  town  or  country ;  but 
the  housekeeping  on  a  farm  imposes  much  extra  labor  on  the  women  of  the 
family.  The  milk  must  be  cared  for;  the  churning  must  be  done;  the  poultry 
is  thrown  upon  her  tender  mercy;  the  gardening  awaits  her  pleasure,  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  she  must  cook  and  wash  for  as  many  men  as  the 
farm  work  requires.  To  offset  this,  the  farmer's  wife  has  fewer  social  duties, 
fewer  interruptions,  consequently  more  time  and  strength  for  her  work.  Ad- 
mitting the  necessity  of  attending  to  all  these  various  lines  of  work,  and  ad- 
ding to  them  the  office  of  mother  and  nurse,  we  are  led  to  ask,  can  nothing 
be  done  to  lighten  the  burdenf 

A  woman  so  wearied  that  every  bone  aches,  and  every  nerve  tingles,  is  in 
no  condition  to  enjoy  the  society  of  husband  and  children,  much  less  to  be  the 
central  force  of  an  attractive  home.  That  she  has  herself  largely  to  blame 
for  this  condition  of  affairs  does  not  lighten  her  cares.  Nor  will  she  admit 
that  she  is  foolishly  reticent  concerning  her  need  of  help,  and  far  too  ambi- 
tious for  her  own  good  and  the  best  interests  of  those  committed  to  her  care. 
The  average  woman  absolutely  refuses  to  discriminate  between  essentials  and 
non-essentials,  and  persistently  adds  yet  greater  burdens,  just  to  prove  what 
a  superior  housekeeper  she  is.  As  a  bride  she  comes  to  her  new  home  and 
with  health  of  body  and  strong  nerves  bravely  takes  up  the  cares  devolving 
upon  a  farmer's  wife. 

As  the  years  pass  children  come,  adding  new  duties.  John  adds  acre  to 
acre  and  more  hands  must  be  hired  and  boarded.  Her  bodily  health  fails 
and  over- wrought  nerves  gives  way;  still  uncomplainingly  she  takes  up  each 
burden  and,  disregarding  nature's  protest,  often  works  far  into  the  night  to 
complete  her  task.  0  fatal,  and  mistaken  idea  of  duty!  How  many  children 
hast  thou  robbed  of  their  birth  right  to  be  well  born?  How  many  wards  hast 
filled  with  demented  women?  How  many  homes  hast  thou  robbed  of  all  that 
is  dt- arest  and  best?  Does  John  pursue  this  course?  Does  he  set  up  an  elec- 
tric light  and  plough  nights?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  is  wiser  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration. He  and  his  team  must  have  rest,  so  when  work  increases  he  buys 
another  team,  hires  another  hand  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just.  It  is  of  ten 
through  thoughtlessness  that  the  wife  is  allowed  to  plod  wearily  on  in  her 
round  of  never  endinc  duties.  Did  she  but  claim  her  rights  help  would  be 
forthcoming.  Even  poor  help  would  relieve  her  of  the  most  wearing  drud- 
gery, if  like  John,  she  could  make  the  best  of  what  was  available,  and  not  let 
the  worry  of  inefficient  help  prove  more  wearying  than  bodily  labor.  Could 
every  wife  and  mother  but  realize  the  importance  of  the  interests  committed 
to  her  care  and  the  far-reaching  results  of  her  life  work,  housekeeping  would 
be  sacrificed  to  home-making.  We  will  all  accept  as  axiomatic  the  statement 
that  a  home  is  more  than  a  house.     Home-making,  a  much  higher  vocation 
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than  housekeeping.  The  house  can  be  made  as  attractive  as  the  purse  will 
allow  without  a  serious  thought  from  the  owner.  The  architect  will  plan,  the 
contractor  construct  for  a  consideration,  "taste"  will  be  supplied  by  a  pro- 
fessional, and  the  cabinetmaker  and  upholsterer  will  do  the  rest.  All  the 
family  need  do  is  to  walk  in  and  take  possession.  A  home,  however,  is  not 
so  easily  provided.  While  agreeable  surroundings  add  much  to  its  attract- 
iveness, there  must  be  something  beyond  this — a  something  money  can  not 
buy  before  a  house  becomes  a  home. 

In  many  families  there  is  an  unexpressed,  but  active  belief  that  home-mak- 
ing is  exclusively  the  mother  prerogative,  and  that  she  needs  no  help.  This- 
is  a  serious  mistake.  While  she  is  necessarily  the  center,  every  member  of 
the  family  must  do  his  share  before  the  home  can  become  an  ideal  one. 
There  must  be  family  partnership  of  a  very  active  kind,  in  the  business  of 
home-making.  The  loving  bonds  that  unite  the  family  in  this  partnership 
must  be  wisely,  aud  intelligently  formed.  There  must  be  absolute  truthful- 
ness, absolute  confidence  between  the  members  of  the  family.  All  comfort 
has  fled,  where  once  suspicion  enters:  we  willingly  admit,  yea  even  insist,  on 
woman's  equality  with  man.  I  insist  on  her  ability  to  achieve  a  career,  to 
think  as  deeply,  act  as  wisely  and  plan  as  successfully  as  man,  but  we  can 
not  admit  that  even  the  much  extoled  "new  woman"  can  unaided  and  alone 
evolve  an  attractive  home.  Here  is  where  the  first  mistake  often  occurs,  a 
mistake  that  leads  to  inevitable  failure.  The  husband  virtually  says  to  the 
wife:  "Here  is  your  kingdom,  I  have  provided,  now  you  administer/'  but  a 
kingdom  without  a  king,  is  at  best  a  sorry  affair.  Each  must  bear  his  part 
in  the  kingdom  of  home.  We  hear  much  of  the  responsibility  of  the  mother 
to  her  home,  and  her  children.  Upon  her  already  overburdened  shoulders, 
society  heaps  this  responsibility.  Are  they  any  less  the  children  of  the  father t 
Is  it  not  his  home  also?  And  who  has  absolved  him  from  all  responsibility 
except  as  a  money-maker?  While  their  duties  lie  along  different  lines,  neither 
can  justly  shirk  tne  responsibility.  We  have  intimated  that  a  home  is  more 
than  a  stopping  place,  or  eveu  a  restaurant.  We  will  add  that  it  is  a  place  where 
healthy  bodies  are  to  be  grown,  minds  cultivated,  strong  characters  developed* 
Surely  no  calling  can  be  more  honorable  than  that  of  house-mother.  No  ca- 
reer requires  more  varied  talents.  She  must  not  only  sweep,  dust,  and  flood 
the  house  with  sunshine  to  maintain  that  cleanliness  that  is  next  to  godliness,, 
but  also  provide  that  sunshine  of  the  soul  that  shall  drive  out  the  weariness 
and  disappointment  which  daily  cares  bring.  She  it  is,  who  by  her  tact  must 
weld  the  often  discordant  elements  into  one  homogenous  whole.  She  must 
understand  the  needs  of  each,  and  provide  for  their  wants,  physical  and  men- 
tal. Hygienic  food  suited  to  maintain,  and  develop,  bodies  of  different  ages 
and  diversified  needs,  mental  foods  for  enquiring  minds,  rest  for  weary  toil- 
ers. All  these  things  must  she  do  and  not  leave  others  undone.  Add  to  this 
the  absolute  necessary  social  duties  that  come  to  even  the  most  secluded  wo- 
man, and  well  may  we  stand  appalled  at  the  mountain  of  work  and  ask,  how 
can  the  burden  be  lightened?  First  we  would  suggest  the  law  of  order  be 
enforced,  John  says,  "My  work  is  most  important,  we  must  attend  to  it  first, 
and  have  our  meals  when  convenient,"  and  so  upsets  all  plans  by  his  irregu- 
lar habits:  yet  he  somehow  finds  time  to  feed  his  stock  regularly,  and  would 
resent  the  idea  that  one  time  would  do  just  as  well  as  another  for  feeding. 
The  children  drop  their  garments  anywhere  for  mother  to  pickup.  Some 
one  is  always  hunting  something  and  losing  his  temper  because  it  can  not  be 
found.  Disorder  is  an  insidious,  paralyzing  poison  that  creeps  into  a  home. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  swarm  of  little  things  too  mintue  to  notice,  but  which  in 
the  agregate  banish  peace  and  comfort,  just  as  a  swarm  of  little  gnats  can 
destroy  the  pleasure  of  a  days  outing. 

The  establishment  of  law  aud  order  requires  effort.  There  must  be  a  place 
provided  before  things  can  be  kept  in  place,  but  it  pays  a  thousand  fold  in 
time  and  strength  saved.  Not  only  should  meals  be  regular,  but  the  food 
while  it  must  be  nourishing  need  not  be  so  great  in  variety,  nor  of  a  kind  re- 
quiring so  many  hours  to  prepare.  In  this  respect  farmers'  wives  are  sinners 
above  others.  When  first  I  went  to  live  in  the  country  I  gazed  with  wonder 
and  amazement,  at  the  quantity  and  variety  of  food  set  before  company  and 
even  before  the  family,  and  I  confess  that  after  an  experience  of  twenty  years 
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I  still  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  pies,  puddings,  cakes,  eight  or  ten  kinds  of 
sauce  and  every  known  vegetable,  besides  meats  and  bread  to  assure  friends 
of  my  hospitality.  We  might  with  advantage  dispense  with  some  of  this- 
superfluity  and  save  time  and  strength  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  so  be 
able  to  regale  our  friends  with  an  occasional  new  idea.  If  we  did  not  feel  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  entertain  so  lavishly  that  it  brings  more  pain  than  pleas- 
ure, we  might  enjoy  our  friends  oftener  and  so  banish  that  isolation  that 
makes  farm  life  hard  to  bear. 

We  impress  upon  our  children  the  importance  of  cental  culture,  urge  them 
on  in  their  school  duties,  that  through  knowledge  they  may  out-strip  their 
fellows.  Perchance  we  even  make  apparent  the  high  place  that  spiritual 
things  hold  in  self  culture;  but  do  we  not  fail  to  impress  the  thought  that 
the  basis  of  all  success  must  be  good  physical  health.  A  body  which  readily 
and  painlessly  responds  to  the  owners  will. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  world's  great  ones  have  succeeded  in  spite  of 
physical  infirmities;  but  at  what  an  expense  of  nerve  force?  How  much  more 
and  better  work  might  they  have  done  had  they  not  been  thus  handicapped! 
In  the  absence  or  a  strong  body,  full  of  pure  bloud,  the  mind  must 
ever  fall  short  of  its  highest  possibilities.  We  ao  not  give  thought  enough 
to  the  chemistry  of  food.  Our  girls  are  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  can  speak  in  various  languages,  and  have  the  "ologies"  at 
their  finger  ends,  but  how  many  of  them,  think  you,  could  tell  what  foods 
best  nourish  developing  bodies  and  how  to  prepare  them  so  as  best  to  renew 
spent  muscles  or  exhausted  nerves.  The  longed  for  and  dearly  earned 
diploma  does  not  usually  enable  them  to  tell  why  they  have  the  headache  nor 
how  to  cure  it.  Said  a  prominent  physician:  " America  is  suffering  from  two 
evils — indigestion  and  alchoholism,  both  due  to  the  same  cause — the  inability 
of  the  women  of  the  middle  class  to  provide  wholesome  and  nourishing  food." 
We  burden  ourselves  to  provide  that  which  is  not  food,  which  contains  no 
nourishment,  but  merely  gratifies  the  palate  and  creates  an  appetite  which 
craves  condiments  and  stimulents.  For  this  we  waste  valuable  time  and  vital 
energies,  and  our  reward  is  often  only  a  "harvest  of  barren  regret."  Nor  is 
cooking  the  only  work  a  farmer's  wife  might  abbreviate.  Why  not  avail  our- 
selves of  labor-saving  devices.  That  is  the  way  men  do  ten  times  as  much  as 
their  fathers  did.  What  a  boon  a  $5  dish  washer  would  be  in  any  farmer's 
kitchen.  Then  there  is  the  laundry  work.  Of  course  you  have  a  machine 
and  wringer,  but  if  you  will  study  the  chemistry  of  dirt  you  will  find  ways  of 
shortening  and  lightening  that  process.  What  if  it  does  wear  out  clothes- 
quicker,  remember  that  muslin  is  cheaper  than  nerves  and  back  bone.  Why 
should  you  stand  long  hours  over  an  ironing  board  when  kitchen  towels, 
sheets  and  other  coarse  cloths  can  be  folded  away  just  as  sweet,  and  clean, 
and  serviceable  without  that  additional  labor.  You  say  your  mother  did  not 
raise  you  that  way.  Well,  neither  did  mine.  Possibly  had  she  so  saved  her 
strength,  your  endurance  and  nerve  force  would  be  greater.  You  do  not 
weave  your  own  clothes  because  your  mother  did;  you  have  found  an  easier- 
way  and  a  better.  While  I  would  not  advocate  untidy  ways  nor  neglect  es- 
sentials that  add  to  home  comforts,  I  can  with  perfect  equanimity  destroy  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  in  regard  to  non-essentials.  I  am  heterodox  enough 
to  believe  that  even  an  occasional  cobweb  in  one's  home  is  no  greater  dis- 
grace than  so  many  cobwebs  in  one's  brain.  Study  to  make  your  work  as 
easy  as  possible;  make  your  brain  save  vour  feet.  Deliberately  rest  at  least 
ten  minutes  when  you  feel  worn  out.  While  you  churn,  sit  down  and  read; 
you  will  not  notice  how  long  it  takes  to  do  the  work  and  will  be  rested  in  body 
and  refreshed  in  mind  when  the  butter  comes.  Treat  yourselves  as  well  as 
you  treat  your  neighbor,  and  don't  grumble  about  your  lot.  It  has  its  com- 
pensations. It  is  a  constant  query,  "Why  do  our  Doys  and  girls  leave  the 
farm."  It  is  because  we  are  always  saying  what  a  hard  life  farming  is.  The 
boys  learn  to  believe  it  and  fly  to  town  to  harder  duties  and  poorer  living.  Our- 
girls  believe  it  and  take  to  school  teaching  and  factory  work,  and  don't  al- 
ways better  themselves.  By  precept,  by  example,  by  education,  awaken  a 
love  for  farming  in  your  children.  Tell  them  of  the  great  men  who  tilled  the- 
soil.  Magnify  your  calling.  Then  if  some  of  them  nave  no  taste  for  farm- 
ing, don't  make  their  life  a  burden  by  your  reproaches.    Find  out  their  bent- 
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and  as  much  as  in  you  lies  develop  it.  Further  their  plans,  and  ten  to  one 
they  will  think  better  of  you  and  nnd  the  old  farm  home  the  most  attractive 
spot  on  earth. 

Farming  has  its  drawbacks,  like  every  other  calling.  You  have  to  get  up 
early  and  work  late,  but  you  don't  have  to  worry  ana  scheme  for  customers 
like  the  merchant.  You  know  the  market  awaits  your  crops.  If  your  liabili- 
ties are  burdensome,  work  away;  the  land  is  good  for  it.  It  won't  get  shop 
worn  nor  go  out  of  fashion  and  depreciate  in  value.  If  the  boys  want  to  go 
anywhere  a  team  and  conveyance  are. ready  and  no  livery  bill  to  pay.  If  the 
girls  want  a  day  off  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will  lose  their  place.  If  you 
want  fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  ero  to  the  store  room;  it  is  full,  though  your 
pocketbook  may  be  empty.  So  count  your  mercies  and  be  content.  Fathers, 
don't  be  so  greedy  for  more  land.  Treat  your  families  as  well  as  you  do  your 
stork.  You  spare  no  expense  to  procure  growth  there.  Do  as  well  by  the 
boys  and  girls.  Provide  good  books,  magazines,  society,  everything  good 
that  they  would  find  in  town.  Take  time  to  welcome  their  friends,  and  when 
there  is  anything  worth  seeing  or  hearing,  provide  a  way  for  them  to  enjoy  it. 
It  i3  no  greater  hardship  for  you  than  for  the  fathers  m  the  town  to  provide 
'ways  and  means.  Show  your  children  that  you  are  interested  in  them,  that 
you  want  them  to  have  a  good  time,  and  don't  ask  too  much  of  them.  Re- 
member everyone  has  his  weak  points — everyone  his  faults.  We  may  em- 
phasize these  if  we  choose  by  making  the  worst  of  each  other  or  we  may  make 
the  best  of  one  another  by  loving  what  is  ioveable.  So  will  love  flow  back  to 
lis,  and  home  life,  with  all  its  burdens  and  engrossing  cares,  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure. So  shall  we  build  an  attractive  home.  A  home  worthy  the  name  in  all 
its  complex  parts.  One  that  shall  be  sweet,  an  abiding  memory;  a  helpful 
inspiration  to  all  its  members  so  long  as  they  shall  live.  One  that  shall  be  a 
-continuous  object  lesson  to  all  who  en  joy  its  benefit ;  qualifying  its  inmates  to 
be  the  center  of  real  home  influence,  thus  transmitting  your  home- making 
virtues  to  yet  other  centers,  and  thus  on  and  on  ad  infinitum  in  ever- widening 
•circles  long  after  your  toils  are  ended. 


Government  in  the  Home. 

By  Mrs.  M.  W.  Harrison,  of  Granville. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  be  discussed  in  a  Farmers'  In- 
stitute or  any  other  convention,  more  important  than  Sugar  Beet  Industry, 
Feeding  flogs  for  Market,  Country  Roads,  or  Telephones,  is  the  subject  that 
has  been  given  me  this  afternoon,  for  from  the  homes  of  our  country  come 
the  men  who  shall  discuss  these  subjects,  and  the  training  which  they  have 
received  there,  in  their  earlier  years,  determines  their  ability  and  capacity  to 
deal  with  them,  and  with  all  other  affairs  of  life.  As  we  think  of  government 
in  the  home,  how  often  do  we  see  parents  who  have  no  idea  of,  nor  care  for, 
the  responsibilities  which  are  resting  upon  them.  They  enter  the  state  of 
matrimony  carelessly,  know  very  little  about  managing  the  household,  and 
less  of  child  nature,  and  when  the  children  come  they  are  about  as  well  pre- 
pared to  govern  them  as  the  mother  was  who  punished  her  baby  when  only  a 
month  old  because  it  cried. 

In  considering  the  question,  we  ask  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  object  of 
government,  and  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  it  in  the  home?  Family  training 
should  be  for  two  purposes.  We  all  spend  a  short  dependent  period  of  our 
lives  in  the  home  and  then,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  must  come  under  the 
two  governments  prepared  for  us — the  civil  and  the  divine.  The  state  has  to 
take  the  consequences  of  the  family  government  for  the  character  of  her  citi- 
zens, and  God  will  hold  us  responsible  to  Him  for  the  early  training  of  our 
children.  The  object  of  all  family  training  then,  is  to  fit  our  children  to  be 
good,  loyal  subjects  of  the  State  and  of  God.  This  is  the  position  in  which 
tne  parent  stands  before  the  child — as  magistrate  and  as  Deity.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  we  can  not  be  too  careful  in  the  management  of  the  little  ones  in- 
trusted to  oui  care. 
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Infancy  is  helpless,  and  from  the  first,  children  have  certain  rights  which 
parents  are  bound  to  respect.  The  subject  is  not  always  treated  in  this  light. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  that  only  parents  can  demand  rights  from  children, 
but  this  I  think,  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  home  government.  The 
first  of  these  rights  which  the  child  can  truly  demand  is  support,  this  of 
course,  under  good,  healthy  conditions  decreases  as  the  child  nears  maturity. 
The  second  care  is  for  health,  and  this  is  very  important.  Good,  warm 
clothing,  proper  exercise,  pure,  wholesome  food,  prompt  attention  to  defects 
in  speech,  voice,  eyesight,  hearing,  care  of  teeth,  cleanliness  of  person, 
plenty  of  sleep  in  well  ventilated  rooms,  and  many  other  questions  of  health, 
are  subjects  which  should  enlist  the  attention  ot  every  parent,  for  defects  in 
all  these  particulars  act  upon  the  physical  constitution,  and  whatever  weak- 
ens this,  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the  state  and  the  claims  which  God  has 
upon  man. 

The  third  right  which  children  may  expect  from  parents  is  mental  culture. 
Little  can  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  state  or  the  honor  of  God  by  the  weak 
minded  and  ignorant,  and  the  whole  end  of  family  government  may  easily  be 
defeated  by  a  faulty  or  a  neglected  education.  Children  should  be  placed  in 
the  best  schools  practicable  and  their  progress  watched.  Care  and  interest 
be  taken  in  their  lessons  at  home.  How  quickly  a  teacher  knows  which  chil- 
dren under  his  charge  have  parents  who  are  interested  in  their  work.  But 
mental  culture  does  not  mean  simply  attention  to  the  studies  taught  in  school. 
The  child's  mind  should  be  directed  in  habits  of  observation,  powers  of  reas- 
oning and  deciding  for  himself,  in  the  choice  of  literature  which  he  reads, 
and  in  his  associations. 

Fourth,  children  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  parents  teach  them  habits 
of  industry  and  economy.  No  matter  what  position  they  occupy  in  life,  be  it 
high  or  low,  they  should  be  taught  the  value  of  time,  labor  and  money.  The 
spendthrift  and  the  indolent  are  useless,  both  to  the  state  and  the  church, 
and  as  has  been  said,  neither  man  nor  God  gets  any  good  of  them,  except  in 
setting  them  as  a  warning  to  others.  These  habits  can  and  should  be  started 
in  very  early  life,  and  the  parent  is  responsible  for  them. 

Fifth,  as  the  child  is  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  due  time,  there 
should  be  direct  training  for  all  this  through  his  minority.  He  should  be 
taught  lessons  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice.  How  he  can  advance  his  country 
in  civilization  and  freedom  and  defend  her  political  institutions.  The  some- 
what popular  idea  nowadays  that  the  end  justifies  the  means  in  political 
Problems,  is  not  the  one  to  be  taught  at  the  fireside.  No  parent  has  done  his 
uty  to  his  child  if  he  has  not  cultivated  this  patriotic  spirit,  and  the  facul- 
ties which  are  to  carry  it  out  in  life.  Children  also  have  a  right  to  expect  in 
a  family  where  there  is  more  than  one  child,  an  equality  of  privileges.     "Let 

{)arents  be  the  same  to  all   their  children,  common  in  their  care  and  in  their 
ove  of  them,77  was  said  by  Thomas  Southern,  and  is  worth  considering. 

The  last  point  we  would  mention  in  the  demands  which  children  have  a 
right  to  make  upon  their  parents  is,  that  they  be  taught  a  reverence  for  God, 
and  be  trained  for  that  happiness  on  earth  which  comes  only  from  a  moral, 
upright  life,  and  also  fits  them  for  a  higher  life  which  we  hope  to  live  be- 
dond.  The  child  that  is  irreverent  is  so  through  the  neglect  or  fault  of  his 
parents.  There  may  come  a  time  when  he  will  seemingly  depart  from  his 
early  training,  but  in  his  old  age  he  will  not  forget  it.  Every  child  has  a 
right  to  expect  from  his  parents  a  good  and  holy  example,  one  of  patience, 
love,  counsel  and  sympathy.  It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  "children  have 
more  need  of  models  than  of  critics."  If  the  child  is  anything  at  all,  he  is 
an  imitator,  and  his  first  years  are  full  of  an  honest,  faithful  trust  in  the 
omnipotence  of  his  parents.  While  it  is  right  that  this  unlimited  power 
ascribed  to  them  should  be  dispelled,  as  it  soon  is,  it  is  a  sad  thought  that  the 
example  of  parents  is  so  often  such  that  not  even  a  child  can  look  up  to  them 
with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  their  position. 

This  thought  has  been  expressed  by  Payson  in  the  following  words:  "What 

if  God  should  place  in  your  hand  a  diamond,  and  tell  you  to  inscribe  on  it  a 

sentence  which  should  be  read  at  the  last  day,  and  rhown  there  as  an  index 

"of  your  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  what  care,  what  caution  would  you  exer- 
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-cise  in  the  selection!  Now,  this  is  what  God  has  done.  He  has  placed  before 
you  the  immortal  minds  of  your  children,  more  imperishable  than  the  dia- 
mond, on  which  you  are  to  inscribe  every  dav  and  every  hour,  by  your  in- 
structions, by  your  spirit  or  by  your  example,  something  which  will  remain 
and  be  exhibited  for  or  against  you  at  the  judgment. " 

Parents,  have  a  high  ambition  for  your  child.  You  may  be  critcised  for 
this,  but  this  is  one  of  our  own  rights,  and  if  properly  exercised,  it  is  a  duty. 
Nothing  so  unfits  a  person  for  entering  upon  the  cares  of  life  as  the  constant 
feeling  fostered  in  the  home  that  he  is  incapable  of  acting  for  himself,  or 
meeting  his  fellowmen  on  terms  of  equality.  Wordsworth  say s :  "In  all  men 
sinful  is  it  to  be  slow  to  hope,  in  parents  sinful  above  all.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
speak  words  of  encouragement  and  praise.  I  have  known  homes  where 
this  was  never  done,  for  fear  the  children  would  become  conceited,  and  if 
they  wished  to  know  whether  they  had  met  with  their  parents  approval  or 
not  (disapproval  was  given  readily  enough)  they  had  to  inquire  of  some  other 
person  what  father  and  mother  had  said  in  regard  to  some  effort  they  had  put 
forth.  While  I  would  not  place  a  premium  upon  conceit,  a  certain  amount  of 
something  of  that  kind  is  needed  in  this  world  to  give  us  that  selfreliance 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  problems  of  fife  successfully. 

Parents,  expect  and  exact  from  your  children  respect  and  obedience.  This 
is  our  right.  I  have  already  indicated  the  way  in  which  we  may  inspire  re- 
spectj  i.  e.n  by  setting  a  good  example  before  them.  The  question  of  obedi- 
ence is  perhaps  a  harder  one  to  solve  in  all  its  particulars.  My  opinion  is 
this,  that  home  government  does  not  consist  entirely  in  exercising  positive 
authority  and  securing  obedience  by  commands.  Let  us  teach  the  children 
by  example  and  precept,  affection  for  us  and  for  one  another,  and  a  kind  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  humanity,  be  it  man  or  beast.    The  poet  has  told  us: 

"Hold  diligent  converse  with  thy  children. 

Have  them  morn  ins:  and  evening  round  thee; 

Love  thou  them; 

And  win  their  love  in  these  rare,  beauteous  years, 

For  only  while  the  short-lived  dream  of  childhood  lasts 

Are  they  thine— no  longer. " 


A  Week's  Routine  in  a  Farmer's  Home. 

By  Miss  Maud  Hall, 

The  farmer,  the  chief  of  our  nation. 

The  oldest  of  nobles  is  he, 

His  patent  was  granted  in  Eden, 

Long  age 8  and  ages  ago. 

The  farmer,  the  chief  of  our  nation. 

Three  cheers  for  the  plow,  spade  and  hoe. 

—Farmers1  Wives  and  Daughters. 

In  behalf  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  Douglas  county,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  woman's  department,  I  extend  to  you  a  hearty  and  most  cordial  welcome. 

Reared  on  the  farm,  amid  both  its  pleasures  and  disadvantages,  and  joined 
by  a  community  of  aims  and  interest,  it  is  with  heartfelt  gratitude  upon  our 
part  that  we  are  permitted  to  take  our  stand  beside  the  progressive  farmer, 
and  discuss  plans  whereby  we  may  ameliorate  our  conditions  and  make  home 
happier  and  brighter. 

Only  a  ftw  years  ago,  woman  was  held  subjected  and  in  servitude;  today 
she  stands  as  a  crowning  light,  capable  of  battling  for  life  unaided. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  of  Illinois:  We  have  56,000  square  miles  of  land; 
on  these  plains  we  raise  enough  to  clothe  and  feed  twenty  millions  of  people. 
Within  this  State  near  the  central  part,  is  Douglas  county,  small  in  size  as 
compared  to  some,  but  ranking  first  in  broom  corn,  honorable  farmers  and 
prudent  housewives.  The  old  saving  that  * 'man's  work  is  from  sun  to  sun, 
but  woman's  work  is  never  done,*'  is  certainly  true  of  farm  life.  No  matter 
how  early  we  rise  or  how  late  we  may  labor,  each  day  brings  with  its  dawji 
new  duties,  new  labors  and  new  possibilities. 
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And  now  that  the  year  of  1899  has  just  been  ushered  in,  let  us  stop  one  mo- 
ment to  consider,  "what  did  I  do  last  year  which  I  needs  must  do  this."  O, 
you  answer,  "life  is  but  the  same  path  with  an  occasional  stumbling  block. 
Each  season  has  its  special  work  which  must  be  done."  "Howcanwe  lighten 
our  labors,"  "if  we  could  but  do  more,"  are  frequent  phrases  upon  the  farm- 
ers' wives'  lips. 

The  three  winter  months  are  never  so  busy,  the  work  is  not  so  pressing,  yet 
our  hands  are  never  idle;  we  can  spend  these  few  weeks  sewing,  knitting, 
reading,  looking  over  seed  catalogues,  collecting  garden  seeds,  etc. 

Reading  will  be  found  very  beneficial  during  the  long  winter  months.  Pro- 
cure good  magazines  which  contain  articles  on  cooking,  home  decoration, 
health  and  hygiene;  even  if  we  are  educated  along  these  lines  somewhat,  some 
timely  suggestions  from  those  who  have  studied  and  thoroughly  mastered  these 
subjects,  will  prove  very  helpful. 

During  the  spring  months,  the  garden  must  be  made.  Although  you  may 
have  help  from  the  men,  yet  a  woman  plans  where  she  wants  her  seeds  sown; 
when  sown,  investigates  the  best  methods  of  sowing,  covering,  and  after 
seeds  have  sprouted,  the  best  methods  of  cultivation.  The  making  of  new 
flower  beds,  tne  repairing  of  old  ones;  the  transplanting  of  flower  bulbs  must 
not  be  neglected,  for  every  blossom* planted  will  bloom  again  in  the  heart; 
every  flower  about  a  house  certifies  to  the  refinement  of  someone.  Every  vine 
climbing  and  blossoming  tells  of  love  and  joy.  Remember  that  everything  of 
beauty  tends  to  the  elevation  and  uplifting  of  mankind. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  poultry  raising.  Hens  must 
be  set,  new  eggs  purchased,  new  nests  made,  houses  cleaned  and  renovated: 
nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  health  of  the  fowls  as  pure,  clean  houses  ana 
plenty  of  grass. 

Summer,  as  it  approaches,  demands  both  our  time  and  patience.  As  the 
harvest  comes-,  father  must  have  more  help,  hence  it  necessitates  more  cook- 
ing and  bed  making;  also  the  canning  of  fruits,  corn  and  tomatoes,  preserv- 
ing and  the  making  of  jellies  must  not  be  neglected. 

A  great  many  of  our  city  friends,  wishing  to  free  themselves  from  the  dust 
■and  heat  of  the  city,  pack  their  trunks  and  prepare  to  spend  vacation  with  us; 
upon  leaving,  they  assure  us  they  have  had  a  delightful  visit,  but  when  home 
reassure  their  friends  that  the  farm  is  perfectly  lovely,  but,  oh,  so  lonesome. 
But  we  maintain  it  is  anything  but  lonesome,  because  our  heads  and  hands 
«re  busy. 

Autumn  comes,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  ripened  fruit  and  grain;  apples 
must  be  picked  and  placed  in  the  cellar;  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  dug; 
•children  must  be  prepared  for  school,  for  tne  farmer,  realizing  what  few  ad- 
vantages he  enjoyed,  gives  his  children  every  opportunity  in  his  power. 

After  the  children  have  gone,  mother  has  all  the  steps  to  take,  hence  the 
necessity  of  having  things  conveniently  arranged.  Don't  think  because  you 
live  on  a  farm,  you  can't  have  a  few  comforts.  Happiness  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  life,  and  if  life  on  the  farm  is  truly  happy,  the  children  will  grow  up 
in  love  with  the  meadows,  the  streams,  the  woods  and  the  old  home.  Around 
the  farm  will  cling  and  cluster  the  happy  memory  of  those  delightful  years. 
********** 

Taken  all  in  all  a  farmer's  life  is  one  of  work,  pleasure  and  progressive- 
ness.  Their  motto  is  "wear  and  not  rust  out."  Our  progress  has  been  great 
and  our  possibilities,  kind  friends,  are  still  greater.  Since  this  is  an  enlight- 
ened age,  the  farmer  and  his  family  must  be,  will  be  and  are  up  and  abreast 
with  the  times.  Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth,  prosperity  and  luxury; 
there  is  a  quiet  about  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  the  hope  of  a  serene  old  age 
that  n%  other  business  or  profession  can  afford.  A  professional  man  is 
doomed,  some  time,  to  see  his  powers  waning;  he  is  doomed  to  see  stronger 
and  younger  men  pass  him  in  the  race  of  life,  fie  looks  forward  to  an  age 
of  intellectual  mediocrity. 

He  will  be  last  where  once  he  was  first.  But  the  farmer  goes,  as  it  were, 
into  partnership  with  nature;  he  lives  with  trees  and  flowers,  he  breathes  the 
sweet  air  of  the  fields;  he  has  no  constant  strain  upon  his  mind;  his  nights 
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are  filled  with  sleep  and  rest;  he  watches  his  flocks  feed  upon  the  fields;  he 
hears  the  pleasant  rain  falling  upon  the  waving  grain,  ana  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  sings,  "God  is  nature,  God  is  love." 

Young  man,  don't  leave  the  farm  for  the  attractions  of  the  city;  father  is 
growing  old,  his  place  must  be  filled  by  someone,  who  can  or  who  is  more 
capable  of  taking  up  his  life's  work  than  his  own  flesh  and  bloodf  The  time 
is  near  at  hand  when  the  great  mass  of  people  will  bow  down  to  thee  and  say, 
"By  thy  labor  thou  hast  wrought  wonders  and  thou  shalt  deservedly  stand  as 
the  pride  of  the  nation." 

Farmers'  daughters,  don't  envy  your  city  sisters ;  perhaps  their  feathers  are 
finer  and  gayer,  but  when  man  chooses  a  helpmate,  he  seeks  the  heart  and 
the  hand.  You  are  the  joy  and  pride  of  your  brothers,  indeed  the  queen  of 
the  household;  then  ask  no  greater  blessing  than  by  your  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic guidance  you  may  lead  someone  into  the  path  of  virtue;  it  is  true  that 
life  is  a  hard  struggle,  but  remember  as  you  toil  dav  in  and  day  out  to  make 
home  happier  and  brighter,  "there  is  no  crown  without  a  cross,  if  no  battle 
we  obtain  no  victory." 

Farmers,  you  stand  as  the  most  independent  class  of  people.  It  is  from  the 
farm  that  the  truly  great  men  have  come;  let  me  say  that  they  have  come 
from  those  who  have  the  principles  of  honesty,  integrity  and  justice  instilled 
into  their  very  life's  blood. 

Farmers'  you  are  honored  and  respected;  you  have  ascended  the  ladder  of 
success  and  prosperity  only  round  by  round,  yet  by  your  persevering  effort 
you  have  gained  the  respect  of  all  mankind.  The  world  no  longer  judges  a 
man  by  the  clothes  he  wears,  but  by  the  life  he  lives,  the  influence  he  exerts. 

Farmers'  wives,  heretofore  you  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  and 
dependent  creature,  but  now  with  the  manifold  domestic  improvements,  wo- 
man can  accomplish  much  more  than  in  the  past,  hence  she  has  more  time 
for  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  her  own  mind  and  is  better  fitted  to 
be  a  mother  to  her  children.  You  spend  the  greater  part  of  your  life  working 
in  behalf  of  loved  ones,  but  remember  it  is  only  when  we  forget  self  and  wor£ 
for  others  that  we  experience  true  happiness.  When  woman  was  created  she 
was  not  taken  from  Adam's  head,  hence  she  is  not  to  rule  him,  neither  was 
she  taken  from  his  feet,  which  suggests  she  is  not  to  be  trod  upon,  but  having 
been  taken  from  his  side,  signifies  she  is  his  equal,  his  helpmate. 

A  true  woman  is  a  helpmate.  If  she  is  good  enough  to  do  your  drudgery f 
such  as  cooking,  washing,  ironing  and  the  numerous  other  household  duties, 
and  you  trust  her  to  the  fullest  extent  with  your  heart,  don't  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  trust  her  with  your  pocketbook;  she  certainly  deserves  a  share  of 
the  income  without  asking  for  it. 

A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which 

Eeace  and  harmony  can  exist  in  so  marked  a  degree  in  a  family  as  when  hus- 
and  and  wife  ar«  acknowledged  as  equals.  They  are  bound  by  the  same 
community  of  aims  and  interests,  they  have  borne  both  life's  joys  and  sor- 
rows, they  have  met  the  problems  of  life  with  the  same  serenity;  ought  she 
not  be  considered  man's  equal  in  person? 

"The  life  is  best  wherein  we  give 
A  thought  to  others  sorrows. 
Forgetting  self  we  learn  to  live 
And  blessings  born  of  kindly  deeds 
Make  golden  our  tomorrow." 


Inducements  of  Farm  Life  for  a  Young  Lady. 

By  Flora  I.  Iliff.  of  Washburn,  111. 

It  is  utterly  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  for  me  to  set  forth 
all  the  allurements  and  attractions  of  farm  life  for  young  women.  However, 
I  trust  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  present  for  your  consideration  a  few 
ideas  along  that  line,  promising  you  I  shall  try  to  present  it  as  much  like  a 
tack  as  possible,  short,  brief  and  to  the  point.    According  to  Cowper,  farm 
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life  should  have  many  inducements  over  city  life  for  either  sex,  because  God 
made  the  country,  and  the  town  with  all  its  massive  structures  and  wonders, 
we  must  acknowledge  after  all,  was  made  by  man.  But  remember,  when  I 
speak  of  farm  life  and  farming,  I  have  in  mind  an  up-to-date  farm,  with 
average  improvements  both  within  and  outside  the  house  and  located  in  Mar- 
shall county,  the  best  county  in  Illinois,  if  you  please.  Emerson,  I  believe, 
was  most  too  partial  when  he  said  the  first  farmer  was  the  first  man,  but 
should  this  be  so,  how  about  that  first  farmer's  daughter?  Pardon  me  for 
taking  you  on  an  imaginary  trip,  but  be  not  weary  while  I  take  you  to  the 
early  settlements  of  America. 

Standing  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  we  will  watch  with  interest  the 
landing  of  English  immigrants.    One  after  another,  settler  after  settler  steps 

Sroudly  on  American  territory.  We  see  the  proud,  youthful  steps  of  the 
Snglisn  youth  and  notice  the  haughty  mien  or  his  father  and  older  comers, 
but  nevertheless  we  stop  right  there  and  brand  the  colony  as  a  temporary 
failure,  for  we  waited  for  something  which  in  that  ship  and  with  that  colony 
oometh  not,  namely  the  young  lady.  Let  us  journey  on  and  soon  many 
miles  north  we  see  the  proud  old  historic  vessel,  the  May-  Flower,  drop  anchor 
off  the  New  England  seacoast,  and  when  on  that  snowy  December  morning 
we  watch  the  passengers  come  forth  from  their  frail  vessel,  we  see  along  with 
the  hoary  heads  many  an  innocent  youth  and  maiden  to  help  make  American 
farm  life  a  pleasure  and  not  a  bugbear,  so  with  the  prosperity  of  this  colony 
you  are  all  acquainted.  See  how  the  hardy  Puritan  people  with  their  broad 
ideas  began  then  and  there  paving  the  way  for  America's  greatness;  and 
give  the  young  Puritan  housewife  her  due  share  of  the  praise.  The  young 
lady's  presence  in  that  vessel  meant  more  to  the  Puritan  than  we  can  well 
imagine.  Why  should  we  wonder  that  he  took  hi?  ax  and  went  to  work  with 
a  hearty  good  will  to  clear  off  a  small  area  for  a  home? 

Now  let  me  return  to  our  Virginia  friends.  We  find  the  people  misera- 
ble. They  were  nothing  but  a  great  dissatisfied  crowd  o4!  bachelors.  They 
thought  little  of  competency  or  a  home.  But  hurrah!  We  oast  our  eyes  sea- 
ward and  we  notice  a  crowd  of  anxious,  eager  young  planters  deeply  concerned 
on  the  arrival  of  an  incoming  vessel.  No  wonder,  tor  we  are  informed  that 
it  has  on  board  more  than  a  nun d red  young  ladies,  for  whom  farm  life  had 
an  attraction,  ready  to  become  the  wives  of  planters,  who  will  donate  to  the 
ship  owners  150  pounds  of  tobacco  in  payment  for  transportation.  No  wonder 
that  mob  of  bachelors  was  concerned.  The  prosperity  of  the  Virginia  colony 
dates  from  this  time.  ' 

Now  my  friends  don't  be  skeptical.  The  young  lady  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity on  the  farm,  and  farmers  and  farmers'  daughters  always  deem  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  where  they  are  useful.  Let  us  score  as  our  first  inducement  that 
"we"  are  necessary,  and  farms  and  some  farmers  would  amount  to  very  little 
without  us.  And  owing  to  the  young  ladies'  desire  for  farm  life,  many  a 
young  man  has  been  enabled  to  start  on  the  long  road  to  prosperity.  'Tis  & 
deplorable  fact  that  some  people  (usually  the  city  belle)  think  that  one  who 
would  engage  in  farm  life  ana  lives  in  the  country  is  shut  off  from  the  world 
and  in  the  worst  state  of  isolation  and  away  behind  the  times;  but  leaving  it 
to  the  common  sense  class,  we  agree  jointly  and  severally  that  such  ideas  are 
vague  and  wholly  without  foundation.  Nothing  of  importance  can  happen  in 
the  neighborhood  or  neighboring  towns  but  what  we  know  it  as  quickly  as 
city  folks.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  step  to  the  telephone,  call  up  No.  4  or  No. 
6,  whichever  the  case  may  be,  and  we  know  all  about  it.  Secondly,  it  is 
thought  by  others  that  the  facilities  for  school  and  educational  life  of  the  farm 
is  very  limited,  and  the  chances  of  the  young  lady  of  the  country  ever  climb- 
ing the  ladder  of  success  are  very  poor  when  compared  with  the  opportunities 
of  her  city  cousin.    To  this  permit  me  to  give  emphatically  a  negative  answer. 

The  country  and  the  farm  is  God's  school.  And  point  me,  if  you  choose,  to 
a  grander  field  of  knowledge  than  the  farm  affords.  Do  not  we  walk  from 
infancy  upward  hand  in  band  with  nature?  Show  me,  if  you  can,  a  better 
place  than  the  farm  for  training  one,  either  lady  or  gentleman,  in  the  most 
essential  of  all  habits,  namely,  those  of  order,  usefulness,  industry  and  home- 
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making.  Has  not  the  little  red  school  houses  and  the  country  in  general  fur- 
nished all  men  and  women,  truly  great?  Never  yet  has  our  grand  and  noble 
nation  been  in  need  of  a  Washington,  a  Lincoln,  a  Garfield  or  a  Clay,  but 
they  were  found  in  the  country,  and  according  to  Whittier's  "Barefooted 
Boy,"  it  was  knowledge  never  learned  of  schools  that  prepared  and  fitted 
them  for  their  noble  work.  As  a  young  lady  of  the  farm,  it  fills  my  heart 
with  joy  and  enthusiasm  when  I  point  with  pride  to  the  immortal  character 
of  an  ideal  country  girl,  namely,  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  whose  memory 
stands  foremost  in  the  mind  of  every  true  citizen,  whether  lady  or  gentleman. 
The  country  fitted  her  for  her  noble  and  godly  career,  she  having  been  born 
and  reared  on  a  farm.  Until  her  womanhood  she  was  called  a  " Tomboy"  by 
the  vain  city  girls  who  were  her  classmates  in  college,  because  she  spent  so 
much  of  her  time  out  of  doors.  While  on  the  farm  sne  was  a  plain,  romping 
country  girl;  followed  the  men  at  the  plow,  assisted  in  the  planting  and  was 
a  companion  to  her  brother  Oliver,  in  all  out-door  work  and  amusement.  Her 
first  prize  as  essayist  was  given  her  while  living  on  this  farm. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  farm  life,  by  influences  brought  to  bear  in  girlhood,  fits 
one  for  such  grand  and  noble  work.  Where,  my  friends,  is  one  endowed  with 
greater  independence  and  freedom  than  on  the  farm?  There,  nature  is  the 
teacher,  and  the  city  schools  with  all  their  higher  branches,  "as  they  say," 
are  only  imitators.  Farming  today  is  pursued  both  as  an  art  and  science, 
and  as  you  look  around  you  in  this  audience,  remember  that  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen  herein  represented,  if  successful  farmers,  are  considered,  indeed, 
skilled  artisans  just  as  much  as  he  who  paints  the  grandest  picture. 

At  the  present  time  we  turn  our  thoughts  backward  and  in  farm  life  we  see 
a  marked  improvement  over  farm  life  of  former  years.  Each  year  we  are 
blessed  with  new  inventions  that  lighten  the  labors  of  us  all.  The  spinning 
wheel  is  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  dark  corner  of  the  attic;  the  loom  is  no 
more;  the  improved  sewing  machine  saves  many  a  tedious  hour  at  the  needle. 
The  cream  separator  does  away  with  the  usual  two  hours  work  each  day  with 
milk  pans  and  heavy  crockery.  Many  more  are  the  inventions  which  help  to 
make  the  farm  house  an  attractive  place  for  young  ladies. 

The  "country  girl"  of  today,  as  she  is  called,  has  a  wider  vision  than  did 
her  predecessor,  who  was  so  busy  with  her  spinning  wheel,  weaving,  etc., 
that  she  never  looked  beyond  the  dooryard  or  at  the  most  the  county  seat. 
Then  her  most  cherished  ambition  was  to  be  another  like  her  mother,  and  eke 
out  a  feeble  existence  in  the  same  narrow  circle.  Now  we  have  all  the  good 
things  possessed  by  our  mothers,  and  innumerable  additional  attractions  are 
set  forth  by  farm  life,  until  Cowperwas  justified  in  saying,  "How  sacred  and 
how  innocent  a  country  life  appears,  how  free  from  tumult,  discontent,  from 
flattery  or  fears.  Equally  so  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  said,  "He  who 
would  look  with  contempt  on  the  farmers7  pursuit  is  not  worthy  of  the  name 
of  man."  Well  might  we  feel  proud  and  think  the  farm  attractive,  for,  from 
time  immemorial  farmers  (and  their  daughters)  have  been  prime  favorites 
with  the  poets,  among  whom  we  place  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Goldsmith,  Emer- 
son and  Whittier,  who  said  in  his  corn  song: 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk 

Around  their  costly  board; 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk 

By  home-spun  beauty  poured. 
Where'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls; 
Who  will  not  thank  the  kindly  earth, 

And  bless  the  farmer  girls. 

The  farmer  girl  today  is  not  considered  as  a  slave,  but  is  rightly  looked 
upon  as  equal  in  every  way  and  able  to  cope  with  her  city  acquaintances. 
Above  all.  the  crown  in  her  maidenly  diadem  is  that  of  being  a  good  cook. 
We  love  tne  name  of  farmer  and  we  can  not  help  but  feel  that  when  farmers 
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are  talked  of  as  an  educated,  thinking,  industrious,  patriotic  people,  that  the 
farmer  girl  is  counted  in  with  the  rest,  and  no  country  could  exist  without  us. 
In  conclusion,  I  will  leave  you  with  the  worthy  words  of  Goldsmith,  who  said: 


111  fares  the  land. 

To  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates. 

And  men  decay; 
Princes  and  Lords  may 

Flourish  or  may  fade: 
A  breath  can  make  them. 

As  a  breath  has  made: 
But  a  bold  peasantry. 

The  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed. 

Can  never  be  supplied. 


Woman  on  the  Farm. 

By  Mrs.  Belle  Ham  ill. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — I  want  to  express  the  pleasure  I 
find  in  being  counted  worthy  a  place  in  the  Clark  County  Farmers'  Institute. 
I  am  grateful  that  I  have  a  right  to  be  here  by  vocation.  Many  here  know  it 
was  not  always  thus,  for  my  childhood  days  were  spent  in  this  city  of  Mar- 
shall. I  have  about  gained  my  majority  on  the  farm,  however,  as  I  have 
been  there  eighteen  years.  I  don't  know,  as  Bro.  Sheapley  said,  that  apol- 
ogies are  fashionable  or  whether  they  are  used  in  polite  society.  I  fear  some 
will  think  before  I  get  through  that  I  ought  to  apologize  in  the  words  of  that 
pithy  little  poem  we  learned  years  ago,  "If  I  chance  to  fall  below  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye,"  but  remember  I  am  a 
plain  busy  woman  known  as  a  "Factor  on  the  Farm." 

I  shall  make  no  sarcastic  comparison  between  man  and  woman  as  factors. 
It  is  necessary  that  both  work  in  perfect  harmony  to  achieve  the  best  results. 

If  I  should  appear  to  make  woman  a  greater  factor,  I  wish  to  remind  the 
men  of  a  couplet  I  learned  years  ago  and  took  as  my  motto:  "Be  grateful 
for  the  gift  that  you  possess,  nor  deem  a  rival's  merit  makes  you  less." 

The  phases  in  which  women  appear  as  factors  on  the  farm  are  so  many  and 
so  varied  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  classify  them.    As  has  been  written: 

"We  talk  about  a  woman's  sphere. 

As  if  it  had  a  limit; 
There's  not  a  joy,  a  weal  or  woe. 
There's  not  a  whisper,  yes  cr  no. 
There's  not  a  life,  a  death  or  birth. 
That  has  a  feather's  weight  of  worth. 

Without  a  woman  in  it." 

As  homekeeper  she  is  an  important  factor,  for  she  is  cook,  laundress,  nurse 
and  housemaid,  all  in  one. 

Who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  her  work  as  cookf  Her  power  here  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  general  in  our  armies.  Woman  holds  in  her  hand 
the  physical  life  of  the  world. 

Science  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  much  if  not  all  of  the  crimes 
and  bodily  cravings  for  nicotine  and  intoxicants  are  induced  by  ill-nourished 
bodies.  If  all  were  taught  to  use  healthful,  well-cooked  food  crime  would 
decrease. 

• 

Three  times  a  day  the  morals  and  health  of  all  are  at  the  mercy  and  prac- 
tical judgment  of  woman.  The  world's  character  is  what  its  foods  make  it. 
Indirectly,  then,  she  controls  its  loves  and  hates,  its  fears  and  hopes,  its  joys 
and  sorrows.  Viewing  it  thus  she  sees  how  important  it  is  that  she  instruct 
her  children  in  the  related  sciences,  chemistry  and  hygiene,  and  lead  her  hus- 
band, who  perhaps  has  been  pampered  by  a  doting  mother  and  fed  on  pastries 
and  pies,  to  see  that  she  is  doing  him  a  kindness  rather  than  an  injustice  by 
feeding  him  on  such  foods  as  whole  wheat  bread,  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk. 
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You  will  know  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  new  woman — she,  who,  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  changed  so  rapidly  from  her  semi-servile  state  and  taken 
advantage  of  new  conditions  and  opportunities.  The  widening  of  any  human 
being's  thoughts  transforms  him  into  a  new  being.  Prior  to  that  her  christian, 
duty  seemed  to  be  to  obey  Paul's  word's  implicitly.  The  young  man  whe 
sought  to  become  wiser  than  his  father  was  praised;  while  the  young  woman 
was  sedulously  taught  that  the  sphere  her  grandmother  had  filled  was  the 
only  sphere  for  her.  That  the  education  her  grandmother  had  was  sufficient 
for  her.  It  was  impossible  for  man's  thoughts  to  widen  and  woman's  be  con- 
fined in* the  same  old,  narrow  limits.     , 

True,  it  required  the  stuff  of  martyrs  to  draw  upon  one's  self  the  malignant 
criticism  of  the  world  by  seeking  for  equal  knowledge;  yet  many  possessed 
that  spirit  and  today  she  stands  ready f  to  learn  and  to  do  anything  that  makes 
the  world  purer  and  better.  We  expefct  soon  to  see  the  day  when  all  womei 
may  have  the  opportunity  and  be  willing  to  learn  the  proper  food  and  the 
proper  way  of  cooking  the  same.  Rixskin  tells  us  that  cooking  combines  the 
skill  of  the  chemist  and  the  economy  (of  our  great-grandmothers. 

It  has  been  said,  "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the 
world."  It  can  as  truly  be  said  the  hand  that  wields  the  cooking  spoon  is  the 
hand  that  rules  our  lives.  Let  us  agitate  this  question  of  healthful  food,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  called  cranks,  for  surely  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
must  make  proper  food  for  man  as  ,  important  a  study  as  proper  food  for 
cattle,  hogs  and  plants.  These  subjects  are  counted  worthy  of  study  in  the 
colleges  or  the  great  State  of  Illinois  and  chairs  are  endowed  for  their  study. 
The  health  of  our  children  is,  or  should  be,  of  more  importance  than  our 
stock.  In  short,  the  woman  coupled  with  the  man  on  the  farm  ere  long  must 
be  the  factor  that  will  compel  the  passage  of  pure  food  laws,  or  adulteratad 
foods  will  bankrupt  the  farmers'  products. 

As  nurse  and  housemaid  she  is  an  important  factor  in  attending  to  the 
proper  ventilation  of  living  and  sleeping  rooms  and  in  keeping  them  neat  and 
clean,  for  they  must  be  kept  free  from  foul  odors  that  produce  the  death- 
dealing  microbes.  In  our  modern  homes,  with  the  cheerful,  health-giving- 
fire-place  gone,  as  great  a  knowledge  of  hygienic  laws  is  required  as  in  cook- 
ing. We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  unhygienic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  construction  of  the  modern  homes  are  the  prime  causes 
of  all  forms  of  throat  diseases;  also  of  consumption  and  dyspepsia,  these  fell 
scourges  to  the  human  family  from  which  cause  probably  a  greater  number 
perish  than  from  any  other. 

It  would  seem  that  if  society  has  a  moral  right  to  compel  men  to  train 
themselves  in  the  use  of  the  sword  and  musket  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  meet  and  repel  the  onslaught  of  war  and  conquest,  and  thus  save  their 
children  from  bondage  and  disgrace,  it  also  has  a  right  to  compel  them  to  so 
train  and  govern  their  bodies  hygienically  as  to  repel  the  fiercer  onslaught  of 
foul  diseases  and  thus  save  their  children  from  the  darker  bondage  of  in- 
herited weakness  and  premature  death.  On  the  garnished  walls  of  our  homes 
there  appears  to  him  who  cares  to  read  it,  a  handwriting  that  hints  at  possible 
doom,  In  the  dim,  uncertain  shadows  of  the  hour  a  finger  points  to  the  de- 
serted banquet  halls  of  home  and  nation. 

The  physical  weakness,  especially  in  woman,  in  every  age  has  been  the 
almost  invariable  warning  of  a  nation's  downfall.  And  there  are  indications 
in  this  direction  that  may  justly  excite  and  alarm.  These  should  not  be 
found  in  the  rural  home  surrounded  by  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  Creator's- 
purest  breezes. 

Woman  is  an  important  factor  out  of  doors  as  well  as  in  the  house,  in 
raising  the  poultry,  attending  the  cows,  and  many  other  things.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  youstatistics  as  to  just  how  many  dollars  she  makes  out  of  her 
poultry  or  how  many  pounds  of  butter  it  is  possible  for  her  to  produce.  I 
never  was  very  good  at  remembering  dates  or  figures,  though,  as  people 
commonly  express  it,  had  I  taken  after  my  grandmother  1  could  readily  give 
you  dates  and  figures,  as  she  was  a  marvel  in  her  day.  When  a  child  I  heard 
ner  tell  how  many  dozen  eggs  she  sold  at  a  certain  store  on  a  certain  day. 
All  I  remember  exactly,  is  that  the  eggs  brought  two  cents  a  dozen.  Woman 
would  not  figure  as  a  very  great  factor  at  that  price  nowadays. 
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The  poultry  on  many  farms  of  today  buys  all  the  groceries,  the  new  cloaks, 
and  spring  hats,  the  coveted  books  for  the  boys  and  pays  for  the  music  les- 
ions, in  fact,  £  heard  how  a  flock  of  turkeys  in  a  year  or  two  bought  a  fine 
surrey  for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  patient  cow  must  not  be  slighted.  Most  of  the  luxuries  in  the  farmer's 
home  are  there  all  because  he  possessed  a  flock  of  hens  and  a  docile  Jersey. 
Often  when  the  chinch  bues  and  drouth  have  cut  short  the  corn  crop  and 
wheat  has  been  a  partial  failure,  the  cows  and  poultry  have  been  the  farm's 
sole  source  of  revenue,  and  in  successful  years  the  women  have  paid  the 
running  expenses  and  the  returns  from  the  farmers'  crops  have  gone  toward 
paying  off  the  debt  on  the  farm  or  in  building  a  new  house,  or  in  putting  a 
new  porch  or  roof  on  the  old  one.  Methinks  I  near  some  one  say,  Yes,  but 
woman  is  in  no  wise  a  money- making  factor.  She  pays  no  large  debts." 
True,  but  take  the  wife  away  from  the  home  and  you  soon  realize  how  much 
of  a  factor  woman  really  is.  That  "a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned"  is  no 
truer  anywhere  than  on  the  farm.  She  takes  care  of  the  dimes  and  the  dol- 
lars flow  in. 

I  remember  a  home  where  the  mother  and  daughters  were  not  considered 
as  being  helpers  of  any  consequence.  No  conveniences  were  supplied  them 
in  the  home,  no  labor-saving  machinery  except  a  clothes  wringer;  while  on 
the  farm  every  machine  devised,  from  a  hedge-pruner  to  a  binder,  was  pur- 
chased for  the  father  and  the  boys. 

The  younger  sister  was  soon  borne  to  her  last  resting  place  in  the  silent 
•churchyard;  the  older  one  went  to  a  home  ot  her  own.  Soon  the  silent  mes- 
senger called  the  patient,  meek  little  mother  from  her  toil  to  come  up  higher 
■ana  receive  her  reward.  The  wife  and  mother  had  never  been  thought  of  as 
having  added  to  the  revenue  of  that  family,  but  let  us  notice  how  much  she 
had  really  saved.  A  housekeeper  was  hired  at  $1.50  a  week  (and  she  was 
cheap  at  that)  and  a  girl  to  help  at  $1.00  a  week.  The  garden,  which  the  wife 
had  tended  with  no  help  except  the  first  plowing  and  which  supplied  so  many 
appetizing  and  healthful  dishes,  was  no  more.  The  poultry  and  cows  ceased 
to  even  supply  the  home  needs,  and  the  husband  at  last  saw  how  his  wife  had 
in  reality  been  the  greatest  wage-earner  on  the  farm.  And  most  of  you  men 
are  willing  to  admit  that  woman  is  no  small  factor  when  you  wish  to  consult 
some  one  about  a  subject.  True,  you  don't  always  agree;  but  if  the  plan 
proves  a  success,  you  can  congratulate  yourself;  if  it  turns  out  a  failure, 
what  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that  she  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
transaction. 

Many  healthy,  ambitious  women,  by  their  own  labor,  plant,  cultivate  and 
gather  their  patches  of  berries,  grapes  and  currants  and  thus  have  an  abun- 
dance for  home  use,  and  often  derive  no  small  profit  by  selling  the  surplus  to 
'their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  1  think  if  the  more  delicate  would  do  a  small 
portion  of  this  work  it  would  be  well.  It  puts  new  life  into  their  blood.  Out 
fin  the  sunshine  among  the  blossoms  ana  fruits  many  who  think  themselves 
but  a  bundle  of  nerves  may  get  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  is  a  rest  from  the  in- 
cessant making  and  ironing  of  tucks  and  ruffles.  Thus  they  live  with  nature 
and  if  they  have  the  courage  to  use  nature's  foods,  which  science  teaches  us 
are  the  grains,  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts,  blessed  is  she  and  thrice  blessed 
shall  her  children  oe.  ******** 
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Domestic  Education  of  Children. 

By  Trophy  White,  Clinton,  III. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  condemnation  of  the  too-common  system- 
of  education  which  deals  with  the  head  only,  leaving  the  hand  untrained,  and 
results  in  graduating  young  ladies  "too  highly  accomplished  to  be  capable  of 
engaging  in  the  practical  duties  of  life;"  yet  too  inucn  can  not  be  said  in  dis- 
approval of  the  contracted  views  and  apparent  lack  of  right  ideas  respecting 
individual  responsibilities  which  lead  so  many  women  to  look  with  contempt 
and  dislike  upon  that  department  of  labor,  upon  which,  more  than  any  other, 
depend  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  family — that  of  housework.  Home- 
making,  which  in  its  highest  sense  is  one  of  the  most  truly  elevated  and  noble 
of  all  human  pursuits,  necessarily  involves  a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  house- 
keeping. 

Education  in  its  broadest  sense  is  three-fold,  an  unfolding  and  development 
of  the  whole  nature — a  culture  of  the  head,  the  heart  and  the  hand. 

To  connect  the  idea  of  education  wholly  with  the  instruction  given  in  the 
school  room,  and  the  accomplishments  acquired  under  special  masters  is  in- 
deed a  mistake. 

The  larger  part  of  the  child's  real  education  comes  from  other  sources  than 
the  school  or  college.  Nature,  environment,  and  his  own  inward  experiences 
are  among  the  child's  most  constant  teachers,  and  the  home  with  its  vary- 
ing details  of  every  day  life  is  the  best  of  schools. 

Florence  Kelley,  of  the  Hull  House,  Chicago,  in  an  article  entitled,  "A 
Lack  in  Public  School  Education,"  says:  "The  subjects  which  normally  oc- 
cupy happy  women  to  the  point  of  monopolizing  their  attention  are  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  the  care  and  nuture  of  children.  But  the  curriculum  or 
our  graded  schools  excludes  these  subjects,  and  substitutes  for  them  the  study 
of  words  and  numbers  as  adapted  to  retail  stores."  Cooking,  sewing,  design- 
ing garments,  furniture,  hygiene  in  practical  relation  to  food,  clothing,  ven- 
tilation, or  the  oare  and  cleanliness  and  rest  of  little  children;  is  there  any 
graded  school  which  deals  effectively  with  any  of  these  matters?  Hygiene,  it 
is  true,  is  taught  out  of  a  book,  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  children 
who  persist  into  the  higher  grades,  but  this  is  the  small  minority  of  children  r 
and  the  teaching  is  far  from  vital  or  immediately  valuable.  Little  girls,  and 
boys,  too,  in  the  primary  grades  could  perfectly  well  be  interested  in  their 
clothing,  in  the  questions,  why  dark  clothing  is  more  serviceable  than  light, 
why  woolens  are  more  wholesome  than  cottons  for  people  who  are  doing  hard, 
bodily  work;  and  why  cleanliness  is  needful  for  the  health  of  the  skin,  espec- 
ially in  the  case  of  infants  and  small  children. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  children  are  already  old  enough  to  understand  and 
take  a  keen  interest  in  the  simple  principles  of  laundry  work,  and  their  arith- 
metic might  well  concern  itself  with  the  cost  of  foods,  the  length  of  time  a 
garment  may  be  expected  to  wear,  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  relative- 
prices  of  goods,  the  cost  of  daily  chewing  gum  and  cigarettes  compared  with 
the  cost  of  books  bought  at  regular  intervals.  The  fact  that  the  technical 
subjects  referred' to  as  suitable  for  young  girls  are  today  repulsive  rather  than 
attractive  to  them  is  a  severe  indictment  against  the  work  done  in  the  schools; 
for  rightly  taught,  these  subjects  are  more  absorbingly  interesting  than  any 
others,  to  young  girls." 

It  is  possible  that  Miss  Kelley  may  know  whereof  she  speaks. 

Many  parents  overlook  the  value  of  domestic  work  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  Mothers  think,  "Oh,  the  children  will  be  young  but  once;  let  them 
enjoy  themselves;  I  do  not  want  to  make  them  old  before  their  time  by  com- 
pelling them  to  work."  Fond,  mistaken  parent?  This  kind  of  devotion  is  by 
no  means  conducive  to  the  best  good  of  the  children,  and  too  otten  results  in 
such  an  encouragement  of  selfishness  in  their  character  as  to  demand  contin- 
ued idleness  and  maternal  servitude  even  after  the  age  of  maturity  has  been 
reached. 

As  a  help  to  the  child  in  overcoming  that  most  common  of  all  faults,  selfish- 
ness, teach  him  active  service  to  others.     If  we   have  to  deal  with  a  child  in. 
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whom  the  selfish  predominates  strongly  over  the  unselfish  motives  of  action, 
we  must  seek  in  the  remote  corners  of  his  nature  for  some  regenerating 
spark  of  feeling.  We  may  find  it  in  reward  of  patient  search  in  the  child's 
love  for  something  or  somebody,  which  may  be  used  as  a  wedge  to  open  his 
heart. 

The  desire  to  be  of  use  in  the  world,  the  joy  of  helpfulness  should  be  among 
the  first  principles  inculcated  into  the  child's  character  and  should  be  put  into 
practice  in  the  family  world  by  which  he  is  surrounded  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.    In  no  way  can  this  be  more  forcibly  taught  than  by  a  share  in  the 

Eerformance  of  the  common  duties  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
ome.  In  doing  work  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  child  not  only  comes  to  feel 
that  he  has  a  niche  to  £11  in  the  world,  but  is  learning  from  day  to  day,  that 
beautiful  lesson  of  service  to  others  which  shall  aid  him  to  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ:  ''Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  Not  only  this,  but  as  he  works, 
his  powers  are  being  disciplined  so  that  he  is  gradually  attaining  to  greater 
•apabilities  and  more  efficiency,  for,  as  someone  has  aptly  said:  To  do  any 
work  thoroughly  increases  the  capacity  for  doing  other  work."  The  variety 
of  duties  necessary  in  the  care  of  the  home  and  family  offers  a  broad  field  in 
manual  training.  The  knowledge  which  may  be  acquired  in  connection  with 
such  training,  of  the  best  methods  of  doing  the  different  kinds  of  work,  of 
the  natural  and  chemical  laws  involved,  of  ihe  reasons  why,  for  health  or 
economy,  certain  ways  are  better  than  others,  affords  a  wide  scope  for  intellec- 
tual training.  Many  desirable  attributes  of  character  are  also  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect outgrowth  of  such  traiuing,  for,  "Squareness  in  things  is  not  without  re- 
lation to  squareness  in  action  and  thinking."  Training  in  domestic  work 
helps  to  develop  judgment,  patience,  accuracy,  thoroughness,  perseverance 
ana  responsibility.  It  teaches  the  nobility  of  labor,  ana  aids  in  the  formation 
of  habits  of  industry.  Coupled  with  the  intellectual  training  of  the  school,  it 
offers  the  child  an  all* round  education,  which  either,  alone,  fails  to  give. 
"But,"  says  someone,  "there  is  so  little  time  outside  of  school  hours,  avail- 
able for  work."  True,  and  there  is  but  little  time  given  each  day  to  any  one 
of  the  studies  in  the  school  curriculum. 

It  is  the  little  that  is  learned  every  day  that  in  the  end  sums  up  to  great 
deal  accomplished.  The  child  who  spends  but  a  hour  or  two  each  day,  from 
the  age  of  five  to  fifteen  years,  in  domestic  work,  will  by  that  age  have  be- 
come master  of  many  branches  of  the  art,  if  the  instruction  has  been  rightly 
directed.  In  the  rignt  direction  of  this  instruction,  lies  the  great  secret  of  its 
value.  The  mere  routine  performance  of  certain  household  tasks,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience,  and  these  too  often,  tasks  which  the  older  members  of  the 
family,  not  liking  to  do,  have  relegated  to  the  children,  is  not  sufficient. 
While  it  should  be  understood  that  any  work  which  is  for  the  common  good 
of  the  household,  is  important  work,  the  little  pupils  tasks  should  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and  made  pleasureable  and  progressive. 

True  education  in  all  lines  is  a  process  of  growth  and  in  domestic  education, 
as  in  any  other,  there  should  be  the  opportunity  afforded  for  climbing  up- 
ward, not  only  from  one  step  to  a  higher  of  the  same  grade,  but  from  one  de- 
partment of  work  to  another,  as  strength  and  proficiency  are  gained.  The 
lack  of  this  opportunity  for  advancement  makes  of  the  task,  what  it  so  often 
appears  to  the  child — mere  drudgery — work  which  has  to  be  done,  and,  as  she 
feels,  the  sooner  the  better.  There  is  no  joy  in  such  work,  because  it  off  ere 
no  incentive  for  well-doing.  Much  of  the  pleasure  which  comes  to  us  with 
work  consists  in  the  sense  of  satisfaction  which  follows  the  completion  of  a 
task  that  has  been  well  done.  It  has  been  said,  "The  least  thing  thoroughly 
well  done,  complete,  rounded,  full,  exact,  gives  pleasure;  anything  slovenly, 
slip- shod,  unfinished,  is  discouraging. 

"But,"  says  another,  "when  children  are  in  school  five  or  six  hours  daily, 
they  ought  to  have  the  time  outside  of  school  hours  for  recreation."  True 
again,  but  recreation  is  not  necessarily  time  spent  in  play  alone,  an  idle  or 
leisure  period  when  nothing  shall  be  accomplished.  Simply  a  change  of  oc- 
cupation is  recreation.  Nearly  ail  domestic  work  is  healthful  exercise  of 
muscle  and  strength  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  wise  parent  to  make  it  so 
pleasurable  that  children  will  enjoy  a  portion  of  their  time  spent  in  such  work 
better  than  in  all  play. 
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The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  domestic  education,  comes  through  parents 
not  realizing-  its  value,  and  their  disinclination  to  undertake  the  training  of 
their  children  in  this  direction,  preferring-  to  do  the  work  themselves  or  nire 
it  done,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  teaching  the  child.  It  does  take  time, 
trouble  and  patience  to  teach  a  child  rightly  to  perform  domestic  tasks  but  so 
it  does  to  teach  him  reading,  writing  or  any  other  necessary  thing.  The  child 
ought  not  for  this  reason  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  from  well 
directed  domestic  training. 

There  are  mothers  earnestly  desirous  of  securing  for  their  children  that  all 
round  education  resulting  from  the  simultaneous  culture  of  head  and  hand, 
who  yet  do  not  understand  how  to  adapt  their  circumstances  to  such  training, 
or  who  do  not  see  how  they  can  utilize  the  energy  stored  in  the  little  fingers. 
To  such  I  would  suggest,  make  all  things  tend  toward  the  end  desired;  begin 
with  little  tasks  regularly  performed  each  day  until  well  and  thoroughly 
learned;  make  these  tasks  pleasureable  with  pleasant,  cheerful,  companion- 
ship, bright,  animated  instruction  so  simple  that  it  can  be  readily  compre- 
hended, good  tools  to  work  with,  and  hearty  praise  when  the  task  is  well 
done.  Do  not  expect  perfection  except  by  slow  gradual  advancement.  Give 
painstaking  instruction,  requiring  the  child  to  do  the  best  he  is  capable  of, 
out  do  not  measure  his  ability  by  a  grown  up  standard. 

Doubtless  much  of  the  aversion  to  housework  arises  from  a  felling  that  it 
is  mere  drudgery,  needing  only  physical  exertion  and  associated  with  wearri- 
ness  and  pain,  but  if  we  consider  that  the  health  and  character  of  the  in- 
mates of  every  home  are  dependent  in  the  greatest  degree  upon  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  surroundings,  the  wholesotneness  of  their  food,  together  with 
many  other  conditions  belonging  to  the  province  of  the  housewife,  housework 
will  lose  its  aspect  of  drudgery  and  become  at  once  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
responsible  duties  in  life's  field  of  action. 

The  very  knowledge  of  this  responsibility  would  suggest  the  need  of  a  spe- 
cial Qualification,  a  careful  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  work.  By 
housekeeping:  is  not  meant  simply  a  knowledge  of  the  various  routine  duties 
usually  devolving  upon  the  housewife,  the  making  of  beds,  sweeping  of  floors, 
and  cooking  of  dinners,  but  a  knowledge  and  practice  of  household  labor  in 
accordance  with  scientific  principles  which  makes  every  department  of  house- 
work a  philosophic  study,  and  every  household  operation  replete  with  inter- 
est. It  takes  years  of  hard  study  to  acquire  sufficient  perfection  to  succeed 
in  any  other  department  of  life,  but  housekeeping  is  too  generally  looked 
upon  as  something  that  needs  no  special  fitness,  and  can  be  acquired  without 
much  effort  at  any  time  Yet  for  no  other  purpose  is  special  preparation 
so  greatly  needed,  nor  are  the  requirements  so  varied  and  important.  The 
person  should  be  ridiculed  who  professes  to  be  able  to  road  a  case  in  court 
without  a  knowledge  of  law.  but  we  heard  an  intelligent  and  talented  woman 
not  long  ago  boast  that  she  knew  nothing  at  all  of  housework,  but  thought  if 
she  ever  had  any  need  to  learn,  a  little  common  sense  and  a  cook  book  would 
be  all  that  was  necessary.  Proper  food  is  the  largest  component  in  the 
health  and  good  temper  of  childhood,  the  correct  habits  of  youth,  and  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  later  years;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  great  prevalence  of  intemperance,  with  its  accompanying  evils,  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  baneful  effects  of  the  indigestible,  unuutritious  foods  which 
are  daily  spread  before  the  majority  of  American  people.  How  then,  can  we 
underrate  the  importance  of  the  work  of  housekeeping,  or  the  need  of  a  par- 
ticular preparation  for  its  duties? 

It  is  often  said  of  a  girl  who  finishes  a  high  school  or  a  college  course,  only 
to  assume  the  role  of  housekeeping,  that  "she  has  just  thrown  away  her 
education."  This  is  indeed  a  mistake,  for  in  no  other  pursuit  ought  an  edu- 
cation to  be  brought  into  more  constant  requisition  than  housekeeping.  A 
knowledge  of  scientific  principles  and  physiological  laws  is  eminently  essen- 
tial. Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  Knowledge  which  may  not  be 
made  to  contribute  valuable  aid  in  the  care  of  a  home  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  its  inmates. 

Both  boys  and  girls  should  be  trained  in  domestic  work.  Infuse  into  the 
children's  minds  the   thought  that  no  honest  work  is  degrading;  that  it  is 
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neither  unwomanly  to  wash  dishes  or  sew  on  buttons,  nor  unwomanly  to  drive 
a  nail  or  weed  the  garden;  that  the  ability  to  do  the  work,  and  the  need  of  its 
being  done,  is  the  criterion  by  which  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  shall  do 
it.  Little  by  little  it  prepares  the  growing  child  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  and 
brings  him  in  contact  with  them  as  fast  as  he  is  qualified  to  discharge  them. 
Work  comes  then  to  be  welcomed  as  a  blessing  instead  of  to  be  dreaded  as  a 
hardship,  and  is  made  honorable  by  heing  honored  by  those  who  do  it. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  mind  receives  more  impressions  in  the  first 
seven  years  than  in  all  the  after  years  of  life.  This  susceptible  formative 
period  belongs  especially  to  the  parents  and  the  home.  In  these  impression- 
able years  the  seeds  of  both  /rood  and  evil  take  deeper  root  in  the  character, 
because  the  child  is  lacking  in  the  power  of  resistance  which  comes  with  later 
years.  Herein  lies  the  parents'  wondrous  opportunity  so  to  preoccupy  the  soil 
with  good  that  there  will  be  no  room  for  evil;  so  to  nourish  ana  cultivate 
right  inclinations  that  wrong  ones  may  die  out.  Let  the  early  years  slip  by 
unimproved  and  the  whole  after  period  of  the  child's  life  must  needs  be  spent 
in  endeavors  to  uproot  tares  and  weeds  which  the  enemy  will  not  fail  to  sow 
while  parents  are  asleep  to  duty.  It  is  far  safer  and  easier  to  prevent  evil 
than  to  correct  it. 

Something  will  fill  the  time — if  it  is  not  good  it  will  be  evil.  There  is  no 
surer  moral  safeguard  than  the  wholesome  occupation  of  mind  and  body. 
Active  hands  and  minds  will  not  find  time  to  heed  every  temptation  which 
the  enemy  suggests,  but  idle  hands  and  brains  are  the  tempter's  ready  tools. 

Much  of  the  danger  which  threatens  our  youth  lies  in  the  lack  of  training 
in  some  useful  occupation. 

Idleness  is  a  plain  invitation  to  vice. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  child  to  be  trained  to  individual  independence.  The 
sooner  he  can  become  *elf- reliant  in  the  matter  of  his  daily  life,  the  sooner 
will  he  be  able  to  realize  his  dependence  upon  God.  The  object  of  training  is 
to  make  men  and  women  who  will  be  capable  of  happy  employment  in  this 
world,  and  will  be  eligible  for  immortality;  such  men  and  women  as  God  can 
use  now,  and  whom  he  can  enjoy  forever. 

Character  is  to  be  the  product.  The  purpose  is  so  great  that  we  can  afford 
to  take  note  of  the  most  trivial  things  in  the  necessary  training.  A  tiny  flaw 
in  a  costly  mirror  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  instant,  and  it  is  God's  plan 
that,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  little  child,  in  spite 
of  all  the  evil  that  he  has  caught  up,  out  of  all  the  generations,  is  to  be  made 
perfect  and  presented  before  the  eternal  presence  without  spot  or  blemish. 


Domestic  Education  of  Children. 

By  Mrs.  Naomi  Williams,  Putnam,  111. 

Madame  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — In  attempting  to  present  the 
subject  assigned  me  at  this  institute,  I  wish  to  first  thank  the  committee,  who 
has  placed  so  much  confidence  in  my  ability  as  to  presume  that  I  could  do  it 
justice  even  in  part,  and  also  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  orig- 
inator of  all  the  thoughts  contained  in  my  paper,  as  I  have  borrowed  some 
from  those  whose  ideas  are  unquestionably  good. 

Domestic  Education  of  Children.  A  homely  subject  indeed,  nevertheless  a 
very  important  one.  We  as  parents  are  all  concerned  about  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  our  children— language,  drawing,  music,  and  other  accomplishments, 
which  are  all  proper  and  right  if  we  are  not  working  and  slaving,  denying 
ourselves  of  comforts,  pleasures,  sight-seeing,  etc.,  to  accomplisn  this  end, 
for  by  so  doing  we  lay  the  foundation  of  selfishness,  the  worst  of  all  evils,  the 
evil  out  of  which  all  other  evils  spring. 

A  strong,  well-preserved  mother  is  more  to  a  young  woman  to  lean  on  for 
advice,  help  and  comfort  when  she  stumbles,  as  she  surely  will  when  she  first 
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starts  on  that  one  great  work  of  woman,  "Home  Makings'1  than  all  the  edu- 
cation that  Vassar,  and  other  schools  of  equal  merit,  could  bestow.  She  may 
stumble,  but  will  not  fall  if  properly  directed  in  the  home  nest. 

Children's  work  should  tend  to  symmetrica]  development  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  more  it  takes  them  into  the  fresh  air  the  better.  Little  children  should 
be  told  explicitly  how  to  do  things.-  As  they  grow  older,  and  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, they  should  be  told  what  to  do,  and  then  be  left  to  exercise  their  own 
judgment  as  to  the  best  method  of  doing  it.  If  children  are  never  left  to  do 
this  they  will  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  with  very  little  judgment.  It 
makes  a  child  respect  work  if  you  share  it  with  him  and  gives  him  an  intense 
desire  to  do  it  the  very  best  way  possible.  Children  can  be  taught  when  quite 
young  to  clear  the  floor  of  their  litter.  Provide  a  place  for  their  play- things 
and  then  insist  that  the  child  puts  them  in  the  right  place. 

The  child's  work  should  tend  to  thoroughness,  though tfulness,  and  helpful- 
ness, as  this  tends  to  eradicate  selfishness.  The  child  should  take  pleasure  in 
having  papa's  slippers  ready  for  him  by  the  fire,  help  find  grandpa's  spec- 
tacles, or  thread  grandma's  needle  unasked,  bring  wood,  water,  etc.;  in  short, 
to  be  always  ready  to  help  others.  Children  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
learning  by  experience  the  blessedness  of  helpfulness  are  deprived  of  one  of 
the  truest  sources  of  happiness.  Give  them  the  care  of  living  things,  plants, 
animals,  and  a  little  garden  of  their  own,  and  teach  them  patiently  ana  thor- 
oughly now  to  tend  them. 

As  children  grow  older  their  work  naturally  differs,  girls  acquiring  more 
skill  with  housewifely  implements,  while  boys  perfect  themselves  in  the  use 
of  those  belonging  to  the  farm  and  the  shop. 

Much  pains  should  be  taken  to  teach  the  girls  to  sew  neatly  with  the  needle. 
There  is  danger  in  these  days  of  sewing  machines  that  children  will  never 
sew  nicely  by  hand.  Many  things,  like  darning  and  other  kinds  of  mending, 
can  not  be  done  on  the  sewing  machine,  therefore  special  pains  should  be 
taken  to  teach  these  accomplishments. 

Children  tire  of  clearing  table,  washing  dishes,  dusting  the  hearth  and  sew- 
ing carpet- rags.  Trust  them  to  dust  ana  arrange  the  parlor  occasionally,  and 
especially  to  keep  their  own  rooms  in  order.  Teach  them  the  necessity  of 
letting  in  the  pure,  fresh  air  and  the  blessed  sunshine,  and  in  making  beds 
after  well  airing,  turning  and  smoothing  the  mattress,  making  the  pillows 
light  and  billowy,  putting  sheets  on  with  their  right  sides  together,  the  large 
hem  at  the  top,  and  so  on  through  the  bed- making.  Then  let  them  try  their 
hand  in  the  kitchen  by  making  cakes,  puddings,  etc.  But  I  hear  some  mother 
say:  "1  can  do  the  work  quicker  myself  than  to  be  bothered  with  the  child- 
ren." Now,  my  dear  mother,  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not  justice  to  yourself 
nor  to  the  children.  Direct  them  carefully  how  to  make  the  biscuit,  cake, 
pudding,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Have  patience  and  persevere.  If  the  first 
attempts  are  almost  failures,  do  not  frown  and  say,  "about  as  I  expected," 
or  something  equally  unpleasant,  but  rather  praise  the  effort.  Point  out 
where  the  mistake  was  made  and  success  will  follow.  A  few  words  of  praise 
to  the  boys  and  girls  for  their  struggling  efforts  go  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing the  work  a  pleasure. 

All  children  should  be  trained  to  the  use  of  common  tools.  Girls  will  often 
find  it  convenient  to  drive  a  nail.  How  much  strength  women  (myself  among 
the  number)  have  wasted  opening  fruit  cans  by  trying  to  unscrew  them  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other  before  we  learn  that  all  screws  must  turn  from 
left  to  right,  and  if  we  would  unscrew  we  must  turn  the  opposite  way.  Mod- 
ern housekeeping  involves  so  much  machinery,  from  the  sewing  machine  to 
the  raisin  seeder,  that  a  lady  needs  to  be  quite  a  machinist  to  keep  them  in 
order. 

Men  and  boys  often  find  it  convenient  to  be  able  to  sew  on  buttons  or  mend 
a  torn  garment,  as  the  barbed  wire  fences  of  the  present  day  often  bring  them 
to  grief,  and  to  be  able  to  handle  needle  and  scissors  at  such  times  is  quite 
convenient. 

Men  have  a  sly  way  of  laughing  at  woman's  awkwardness  in  driving  a  nail. 
This  is  because  they  have  never  seen  themselves  as  others  see  them  while 
threading  a  needle. 
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Boys  would  find  it  more  than  convenient  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  plain,  pal- 
atable meal,  or  perform  other  household  tasks;  so  let  the  ooys  learn  these- 
things  by  helping  mother. 

This  household  education  should  go  on  until  our  girls  are  fitted  to  do  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  housekeeping  from  cellar  to  garret.  Home-making  is 
particularly  woman's  work.  It  has  been  said,  "No  man  by  himself  ever  made 
a  home,"  but  the  true  woman,  though  alone  and  in  poverty,  will  somehow 
manage  to  create  a  home. 

Some  of  our  city  schools  are  demonstrating  the  possibility  and  practicability 
of  industrial  training  in  connection  with  the  public  school;  but  we  strongly 
advocate  that  the  children  of  the  rural  districts  take  this  training  in  a  practi- 
cal way  by  helping  at  home. 

Boys  tire  of  the  routine  chore-work,  driving  cows,  feeding  pigs,  hoeing 
corn  or  working  in  the  garden.  Send  the  boy  on  errands  to  the  blacksmith, 
the  carpenter,  the  mill,  the  store,  or  the  bank,  and  he  will  become  intelli- 
gently interested  in  man's  work.  If  you  give  him  a  share  in  the  work,  he 
will  enjoy  it,  and  save  the  father  many  tedious  steps. 

Queen  Victoria  has  given  us  a  very  good  example  in  the  sensible  domestic- 
training  of  her  children.  Kaiser  William  also  thought  it  necessary  for  his- 
sons  to  know  how  to  work. 

"Life  is  meant  for  work,  not  for  pleasure."  We  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  recreation,  and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  serve  and  praise- 
the  Lord  in  work  and  recreation  as  well  as  in  special  devotion. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

By  8tratton  D.  Brooks,  Principal  Township  High  School.  LaSalle,  111. 

It  seems  fitting'  that  at  this  meeting  of  the  granges  of  the  Eleventh  Con- 
gressional district,  there  should  be  an  interest  manifested  in  the  township 
high  school,  for  five  of  the  thirteen  township  high  schools  established  in  Illi- 
nois are  located  in  this  district.  It  contains  the  first  township  high  school  es- 
tablished in  this  State — the  one  at  Princeton — and  also  the  last — the  one  at 
LaSalle.  The  people  of  this  district  have  experimented  with  township  high 
schools  in  the  past,  and  the  results  have  been  so  uniformly  good  that  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  future  the  people  will  make  still  further  use  of  the  law 
empowering  them  to  establish  such  schools. 

I  might  state  as  the  axiom  upon  which  to  base  my  argument,  that  every  boy 
and  every  girl  born  in  America  is  entitled  to  an  education.  This  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  democracy,  and  a  democracy  is,  perhaps,  the 
highest  achievement  of  human  kind.  A  perfect  democracy— a  democracy  such 
-as  we  hope  ours  to  be — can  be  built  on  no  other  basis.  Where  the  powers  of 
government  come  directly  from  the  people,  where  every  man,  be  ne  rich  or 
poor,  manufacturer  or  mechanic,  professional  man  or  farmer,  operator  or 
miner,  discusses  every  public  question — decides  for  himself  on  national  poli- 
cies, and  by  his  vote  records  that  decision — how  necessary  is  it  that  the  public 
be  well  informed;  how  essential  that  each  and  every  man  be  taught,  and  be 
so  well  taught  that  he  will  have  acquired  an  independent  habit  of  thinking, 
an  ability  to  observe  for  himself,  and  to  form  correct  conclusions  from  the  ob- 
servations made. 

Think  of  the  problems  of  the  past  year.  In  March  every  man  was  discuss- 
ing the  abvisability  of  a  declaration  of  war.  In  April  he  was  criticizing  the 
equipment  and  management  of  an  arm  v.  In  May  he  was  directing  the 
maneuvers  of  a  navy.  In  July  he  was  rejoicing  over  the  victories  of  a  nation. 
In  September  he  was  considering  the  details  of  a  foreign  treaty.  In  Decem- 
ber he  was  evolving  a  plan  of  colonial  government  for  millions  of  people. 
Such  are  the  problems  and  such  are  the  privileges  of  the  American  voter. 
And  yet  these  are  not  the  most  important,  for  they  have  been  foreign  in  their 
character.  There  are  more  serious  questions  here  at  home — questions  more 
vital  to  personal  prosperity  and  national  welfare,  which  demand  serious 
thought  and  careful  consideration.  The  need  for  sound  judgment  and  thor- 
ough education  among  such  a  people  is  apparent. 

A  government  can  not  rise  above  the  intelligence  of  its  people  and  still  re- 
main a  true  democracy.  It  becomes  rather  an  aristocracy,  in  which  there  is 
a  governed  and  a  governing  class.  When  the  government  passes  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  masses,  it  can  no  longer  be  a  true  democracy,  and  the 
opportunity  for  dishonest  manipulation  is  greatly  increased.  It  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  this  condition  that  renders  it  necessary  that  free  and  unlimited  educa- 
tion be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen.  Surely  there  is  no  man  who 
-denies  that  every  child  should  have  at  least  the  elements  of  an   education. 
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The  hundreds  of  schools  and  school  teachers  scattered  every  where,  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  expended  annually,  testify  that  this  is  the  belief  of  our 
people. 

The  only  debatable  ground  is  whether  the  child  is  entitled  to  a  high  school 
education  at  public  expense,  and  whether  such  an  education,  when  acquired, 
will  be  worth  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  attain 'it. 

There  are  many  worthy  men,  no  doubt,  honest  in  their  opinions,  but  whose 
opinions  are  none  the  less  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  who  say  it 
is  all  nonsense  to  educate  a  boy  beyond  his  station.  They  point  with  ridicule 
to  the  preacher  who  would  perhaps  be  a  good  blacksmith,  out  who  is  a  most 
dismal  failure  in  the  pulpit,  or  to  the  lawyer,  who  ought  to  be  holding  a  plow, 
as  evidence  of  over-education.  They  decry  the  folly  of  giving  the  farmer's 
boy  an  education  beyond  the  three  Rs,  claiming  that  it  begets  a  hatred  of 
honest  toil  and  makes  him  discontented  with  his  lot. 

I  have  little  patience  with  these  croakers.  What  is  a  boy's  station  and  who 
shall  determine  it?  Who  shall  say  that  your  boy  or  mine  must  farm  because 
you  or  I  have  farmed?  What  right  has  a  city  bred  boy  that  a  farmer's  son  has 
not?  What  privilege  has  the  son  of  a  millionaire  that  the  son  of  a  mechanic 
has  not?  Was  it  not  the  principle  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought,  and  shall  we  surrender  it  tamely  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  children?  is  not  every  boy  entitled  to  freedom  of  choice  in  de- 
termining his  station  in  life  and  equal  opportunity  for  attaining  it? 

Read  the  names  written  at  the  top  of  our  country's  roll  ef  honor,  and  will 
ou  not  find  that  most  of  them  have  risen  from  the  farm  and  the  shop.  Risen, 
id  I  say?  No,  not  risen,  simply  changed  their  line  of  action.  There  is  no 
grander  life,  no  better  one,  no  better  class  of  people  than  those  who  till  the 
soil  and  from  nature's  hand  pluck  that  which  renders  life  possible  for  the  rest 
of  us.  Educate  a  farmer's  boy  beyond  his  station!  Impossible,  I  say.  His 
is  the  noblest  station  in  the  land;  nis  the  greatest  privilege,  and  he  must  have 
equal  opportunity  with  any  other. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  melanchollv  failures,  and  many  a  man  who 
ought  to  farm  attempts  to  teach,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  all  opportunity 
should  not  be  given  to  the  others.  Let  us  not  forget  the  blacksmiths  who 
ought  to  preach  or  the  farmers  who  ought  to  be  lawyers.  In  our  fear  of  over- 
educating  a  few  let  us  not  under-educate  the  many.  A  burnt  crust  is  better 
than  raw  dough.  The  divine  right  of  kings  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Let  us 
not  rear  in  its  place  the  more  pernicious  theory  of  the  divine  rights  of  mil- 
lionaires and  city  residents  to  hold  the  places  of  power  and  profit.  In  Europe 
there  are  places  where  a  man  is  expected  to  be  a  farmer  because  his  father 
was  a  farmer,  or  to  be  a  baker  because  his  father  was  a  baker,  but  such  a 
theory  will  not  do  for  us,  and  though  we  do  not  approve  of  the  theory  we 
must  go  farther  and  be  sure  that  we  do  not  allow  conditions  to  exist  which 
renders  such  a  result  necessary.  While  it  may  be  desirable  for  a  farmer's 
son  to  be  a  farmer,  yet  what  we  must  demand  for  each  and  every  American 
child  is  the  right  of  choice,  the  privilege  of  saying  what  he  shall  do,  the  right 
to  determine  his  own  course  in  life.  The  surrounding  conditions  must  be 
such  that  this  determination  shall  be  unhampered  so  that  he  may  have  full 
freedom  of  choice  and  equal  opportunity  to  attain  to  the  end  chosen.  Free- 
dom and  equality,  and  though  many  may  choose  unwisely  and  the  failures 
along  life's  pathway  are  numerous,  yet  this  furnishes  no  reason  why  all  op- 
portunity should  be  taken  from  the  others. 

Can  such  a  condition  of  choice  be  furnished  by  the  course  of  study  of  a 
district  school?  Some  time  ago  it  could  have  been,  but  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  society  and  civilization  such  an  education  will  not  suffice.  The  world 
moves  fast  and  the  man  who  thinks  that  because  his  education  was  limited 
to  a  few  winter  terms  between  corn  husking  and  corn  planting  therefore  this 
will  suffice,  for  his  son  does  not  realize  that  the  present  generation  of  men 
have  had  for  the  most  part  but  those  same  opportunities,  out  that  when  his 
son  grows  up  he  will  find  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  his  competitors  will  have 
had  much  more.  That  which  was  sufficient  for  this  century  will  not  do  for 
the  next,  and  he  who  would  stand  well  in  the  race  of  life  must  start  in  well 
equipped  for  the  struggle. 
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I  quote  a  portion  of  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Times-Herald. 

"The  country  needs  educated,  scientific  agriculturists — men  who  will  study 
the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  and  apply  the  results  of  scientific  experimenta- 
tion to  the  work  of  bringing  the  various  kinds  of  soil  to  the  highest  degree  of 
productiveness. 

"The  agriculturist  of  today  who  practices  farming  for  profit  can  not  more 
along  in  the  ruts  of  the  pioneers  who  farmed  by  the  inflexible  rules  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  and  to  whom  many  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture were  as  sealed  books. 

44 The  new  agriculture  calls  for  men  of  brains  and  education.  As  the  coun- 
try becomes  more  thickly  populated  the  demand  is  for  more  scientific  hus- 
bandry. As  the  soil  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  its  secrets  must  be  revealed 
by  experiments  conducted  on  modern  scientific  lines." 

I  say  again,  a  district  school  education  will  not  suffice.  In  many  countries 
of  Europe  the  privileges  of  education  and  government  have  been  kept  from 
the  people  and  there  exists  a  governed  and  a  governing  class.  1  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  surest  guarantees  of  our  nation's  future  permanency  and  glory 
that  this  tendency  is  oeing  so  vigorously  opposed  everywhere.  Everywhere 
you  will  find  thoroughly  progressive,  energetic  farming  communities  furnish- 
ing educational  facilities  to  their  children  so  extensive  that  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  the  farmers  of  this  nation  ever  occupying  the  position  of  the  peasantry 
of  Europe. 

But,  perhaps  some  one  says  that  the  studies  of  a  high  school  course  are  not 
practical.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  is  practical?  What  is  it  that  a  boy 
needs  most  in  going  forth  to  fight  battles  of  a  lifetime?  Will  a  mind  filled 
full  of  the  so-  called:44  practical  facts"  tumble  every  mountain  of  adversity  and 
bridge  every  river  of  opposition?  Suppose  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  be- 
come a  traveling  encyclopaedia  of  universal  practicality.  Would  there  not  be 
something  still  lacking?    If  all  this  were  not  backed  by  that  subtle  element. 

food  judgment,  would  not  failure  follow  as  nigh  his  footsteps  as  success? 
[ow  far,  I  ask  you  then,  does  judgment  go,  and  how  much  of  a  start  will  it 
give  our  boy  upon  the  high  road  leading  to  success?  Since  judgment  has 
some  important  bearing  on  life  we  may  well  ask  what  a  high  school  course 
will  do  to  develop  this  faculty  beyond  what  may  be  obtained  in  the  grades. 

Judgment  is  a  mental  faculty  which  appears  late  in  life;  in  some  case,  very 
late,  indeed.  The  child,  when  leaving  the  eighth  grade,  has  but  reached  the 
Age  when  it  begins  to  develop  up  to  that  time  memory  and  perception 
have  been  predominant,  and  while  judgment  is  not  entirely  lacking  it  has 
been  weak.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  correct  judgment  training,  edu- 
cators have  for  years  endeavored  to  select  such  studies  and  to  so  arrange 
them  in  a  high  school  course  that  all  advantage  of  the  observation  powers 
and  the  memory  may  be  obtained  and  that  which  the  whole  is  closely  articu- 
lated with  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  yet  the  finished  product  is  a  boy  or 
girl  having  a  well  trained  judgment.  A  single  example  will  suffice.  Our 
science  course  begins  with  physiology.  Here  the  boy  is  taught  to  observe 
carefully  and  record  accurately  what  he  sees.  His  hand  and  eyes  are  trained. 
His  habit  of  truthfulness  is  developed.  From  the  dissection  of  animals  he 
learns  how  he,  himself,  is  made.  He  is  taught  the  practical  lessons  of  diges- 
tion, respiration,  the  laws  of  health,  and  from  what  he  has  seen  and  remem- 
bered he  is  taught  to  reason  about  what  can  not  be  seen.  From  physiology 
he  passes  to  physical  geography.  He  studies  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  laws 
of  wind  currents,  the  causes  of  storms,  the  kinds  of  soils,  and  how  they  are 
made,  and  from  the  operations  of  nature  carried  on  around  him,  he  is  led 
to  reason  out  what  must  have  happened  to  produce  visible  results.  In  zoology 
he  studies  the  formation,  use  and  distribution  of  animals.  In  botany  the 
forms  and  determination  of  plants  and  weeds,  methods  of  cultivation  and  de- 
struction, distribution  and  uses.  In  physics  he  studies  and  practically  applies 
the  laws  of  mechanics.  The  pump,  the  press,  the  lever,  the  inclined  plane, 
the  wheel  and  axle — many  things  directly  practical.  But  the  problems  of  phys- 
ics demand  far  greater  strength  of  reason  and  judgment  than  did  those  in 
physiology  or  botany.    And  then  again.     In  chemistry  he  is  led  to  speculate 
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on  the  very  atoms  composing  matter.  He  learns  about  the  great  necessities 
of  life  from  the  rising  of  a  loaf  of  bread  to  the  smelting  of  the  ore  of  iron  or 
copper,  from  the  component  parts  ot  fertile  soil  to  the  manufacture  of  patent 
fertilizers. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  science  course  it  is  evident  that  while  it  is 
designed  to  be  disciplinary,  and  to  present  those  things  which  will  train 
judgment,  it  has  nevertheless  a  direct  and  vital  connection  with  the  practical 
things  of  actual  life.  Many  of  these  things  may  be  pounded  out  on  the  anvil 
of  experience,  but  with  what  better  results  will  that  process  be  accompanied 
if  it  has  the  backing  of  four  years  training,  such  as  I  have  described.  Es- 
pecially when  you  remember  that  the  science  is  but  one  fourth  of  the  course 
and  that  language,  history  and  mathematics  have   each  added  to  result. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  term  practical?  To  me  it  includes  two  things. 
The  direct  and  the  indirect.  As  applied  to  education  the  directly  practical 
includes  those  facts  and  processes  which  may  be  transferred  directly  from  the 
school  room  to  the  actual  business  of  life,  the  indirectly  practical,  and  to  my 
mind  the  more  important  part  of  an  education,  includes  those  things  whicn 
'  do  not  find  this  direct  application.  The  object  of  an  education  is  to  fit  our 
boys  and  girls  for  a  higher  and  better  life.  Does  a  high  school  course  accom- 
plish anything  towards  the  attainment  of  that  result?  Is  a  knowledge  of 
science  ot*  history,  of  literature,  of  mathematics,  of  any  avail  in  making  our 
boys  and  girls  into  better,  grander,  nobler  men  and  women?  Will  not  all 
these  things  elevate  the  sphere  of  their  existence  and  broaden  the  field  of  their 
capabilities?  Will  not  every  hour  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  return  a 
tenfold  profit?  Will  not  tne  consciousness  of  power  thus  acquired  bring  man 
more  pay  than  all  the  gold  he  might  have  earned?  If  buying  hogs  ana  cat- 
tle, corn  and  coal  was  all  there  was  in  life  we  would  have  little  use  for  ought 
beyond  the  directly  practical,  but  life  is  more  than  this.  I  would  not  be 
bound  down  to  such  a  life,  nor  would  I  wish  my  fellow  man  to  be,  and  he 
who  will  do  nothing  else,  and  that  of  necessity  means  most  of  us,  must  at 
least  know  something  else,  lest  his  life  become  a  mere  physical  existence,  not 
better  than  that  of  the  cattle  he  has  bought  and  sold.  If  life  is  more  than 
mere  physical  existence.  If  it  is  more  than  buying  and  selling  and  toiling  and 
planning.  If  mind  and  heart  and  soul  have  ought  to  do  with  life,  then  do  not 
all  these  indirectly  practical  things  have  a  most  intense  and  direct  applica- 
tion to  the  real  life  of  every  man? 

In  all  the  vast  social  pyramid  whose  base  lies  on  the  foul  and  reeking  allies 
of  our  city  streams,  and  whose  summit  is  crowned,  not  by  the  wealthy,  be- 
cause of  their  wealth,  but  by  that  product  of  American  civilization,  honest 
industrious.  American  citizens,  even  every  step  which  separates  the  lowest 
from  the  low.  and  the  low  from  the  next  higher  and  on  every  stone  you 
will  find  the  label  <4 brains."  If  intellect  and  thought  are  all  that  raise  a  mam 
above  a  fellow  man,  then  he  who  will  do  the  most  and  live  the  best  can  not 
be  content  with  an  eighth  grade  education. 

If  a  high  school  education  is  necessary  what  is  the  most  feasible  and  econ- 
omical way  to  obtain  it?  In  compiling  some  statistics  for  use  in  persuading 
the  legislature  of  the  necessity  of  a  second  normal  school  in  Michigan  I  was 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  influence  of  proximity  upon  attendance.  Near- 
ness is  the  necessary  and  essential  element.  The  schools  must  be  taken  to 
the  people,  not  the  people  to  the  schools.  This  can  be  most  readily  accom- 
plished by  the  establishment  of  township  high  schools. 

But  the  question  is,  how  much  will  it  cost?  In  this  district  the  township 
high  schools  are  elaborate  affairs.  In  Streator,  Ottawa,  LaSalle,  Pontiac  and 
Princeton  there  are  large  buildings,  thoroughly  equipped,  well  heated, 
lighted  and  ventilated.  A  large  corps  of  competent  instructors  are  in  charge 
and  the  work  in  many  lines  rivals  that  in  the  smaller  colleges.  With  such 
examples  before  us  we  may  have  thought  that  a  township  high  school  de- 
manded a  city  with  some  thousands  of  population  and  an  expenditure  of 
money  far  beyond  the  resources  of  a  rural  township.  But  such  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  There  are  township  high  schools  which  have  but  two  teach- 
ers, and  one  can  readily  conceive  of  a  school  presided  over  by  one  real  live 
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teacher  in  one  room  wherein  were  assembled  a  score  of  farmers'  girls  and 
boys.  Such  a  school  is  surely  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorest  townships. 
Its  expense  would  n«t  be  much  in  excess  of  that  of  any  one  single  district 
and  yet  the  taxes  would  be  spread  over  many  districts. 

While  the  township  high  schools  hare  been  established  mainly  in  cities  it 
is  not  here  that  their  main  usefulness  lies.  While  the  township  high  school 
is  usually  better  than  the  city  school  which  it  supplants,  yet  the  best  field  for 
the  township  school  is  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  and  those  townships 
where  there  are  no  towns  or  villages,  where  limited  taxing  ability  limits  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  Here  the  establishment  of  a  township  high  school 
would  render  possible  better  equipment,  better  buildings,  and  what  is  more 
important,  better  teachers,  while  the  additional  expense  would  be  spread 
over  such  a  wide  area  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed. 

But  how  shall  it  be  done?    The  legal  conditions  are  few  and  single. 

' 'Upon  petition  of  not  less  than  fifty  voters  of  any  school  township,  filed 
with  the  township  treasurer  at  least  fifteen  days  preceding  the  regular  elec- 
tion of  trustees,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  treasurer  to  notify  the  voters  o£ 
said  township  that  an  election  'for'  or  *  against9  a  township  high  school  will 
be  held  at  the  said  next  regular  election  of  trustees  by  posting  notices  of  such 
election  in  at  least  ten  of  the  most  public  places  throughout  such  township 
for  at  least  ten  days  before  the  election,  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  at  such 
election  shall  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of  establishing  a  township  high  school- 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  of  the  township  to  call  a  special  election 
on  any  Saturday  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  the  election  establishing 
the  township  high  school,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  township  board  of 
education  to  consist  of  five  members,  notice  of  which  election  shall  be  given 
for  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  in  the  election  of 
township  trustees." 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  board  of  .education  to  establish  at  some- 
central  point  most  convenient  to  a  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  township  a 
high  school  for  the  education  of  the  more  advanced  pupils." 

By  a  recent  decision  of  the  courts  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple in  order  to  select  a  site  and  levy  taxes  for  its  purchase  and  for  building- 
purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  conditions  there  are  other  necessary  local  conditions. 
There  must  be  a  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  education  throughout  the  town- 
ship, an  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  necessity  in  the  development  of  a 
democratic  government  in  which  there  shall  be  no  Americans  of  the  second 
class  ruled  by  Americans  of  the  first  class.  There  must  be  a  township  in 
which  there  are  no  factional  interests,  no  pull  and  haul  for  advantage  or 
though  there  may  be  factional  interests  there  must  be  men  enough  wise 
enough  to  subordinate  private  advantage  to  public  good.  There  must  be  a 
community  in  which  there  is  an  understanding  of  our  duty  in  preparing  our 
children  for  the  fullest  and  best  enjoyment  of  life,  and  for  the  most  useful 
and  progressive  citizenship.  And,  besides  all  these,  there  is  still  a  great  need 
before  a  township  high  school  can  be  started.  There  must  be  a  few  public- 
spirited  men  who  are  willing  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
matter  in  hand;  men  who  have  push  and  energy  who  will  endeavor  to  edu- 
cate the  croakers  and  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  those  who  can  not  be 
educated ;  men  who  are  willing  to  be  rewarded  for  public  effort  by  rebuff  and 
censure,  resting  content  in  the  feeling  that*4  he  is  our  friend  who  makes  us  do 
our  best."  In  the  hands  of  such  men  the  preliminary  labor  and  difficulties 
in  establishing  a  township  high  school  will  soon  be  overcome  and  the  school 
once  established  will  so  prove  its  advantages  that  it  will  be  the  pride  and 
glory  of  all  the  thoughtful  worthy  men  and  women  in  the  township. 

But,  what  are  these  advantages?  I  have  dwelt  to  some  length  upon  the  ne- 
cessities and  advantages  of  a  high  school  course,  so  it  remains  to  state  but 
those  advantages  which  would  attach  to  a  strictly  rural  township  high  school. 

First,  it  is  economical:  it  costs  less  to  educate  boys  and  girls  at  home  than 
it  does  to  send  them  away. 
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The  expense  for  board  and  tuition  for  six  students  would  pay  the  salary  of 
a  teacher  who  could  teach  twenty.  I  am  confident  that  there  are  many 
townships  whose  residents  pay  more,  twice  over  each  year,  in  sending  people 
away  to  school  than  would  suffice  to  run  a  school  of  their  owi.  If  the  school 
was  established  at  home  these  men  would  pay  much  less  while  many  others 
would  pay  bat  little  now,  and  while  they  are  some  yet,  the  men  are  few  in 
the  country  who  will  grudge  a  reasonable  school  tax  though  they  have  no 
children  of  their  own. 

Second. — The  element  of  nearness  will  render  it  possible  for  many  to  attend 
who  would  otherwise  be  debarred.  The  conditions  of  roads  and  weather 
often  prevent  a  drive  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  some  neighboring?  city.  A 
school  at  home  will  bring  to  every  boy  and  every  girl  that  chance  of  an  edu- 
cation which  should  be  theirs.  Instead  of  five  or  six  whose  fathers  can  afford 
to  pay  board  and  tuition,  there  will  be  thirty  or  forty  from  those  homes  which 
could  not  afford  this  extra  expense.  This  it  seeme  to  me  is  the  one  unanswer- 
able argument  in  favor  of  a  township  school.  It  breaks  down  the  barrier  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  and  brings  to  all  alike  equal  opportunity.  This  is 
an  essential  condition  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  form  of  government. 

Third. — A  school  so  established  could  be  adjusted  to  fit  local  conditions.  If 
built  in  the  country  a  house  of  the  principal  might  properly  be  added.  There 
should  be  sheds  for  horses  and  a  room  for  bicycles.  The  course  could  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  If  many  of  the  boys  could 
attend  only  from  December  to  April  1st  studies  could  be  arranged  to  begin 
and  end  at  thoae  times,  and  so  the  school  could  be  made  in  every  way  to  con- 
form to  the  needs  of  the  patrons. 

Fourth. — It  would  offer  to  the  farmer's  son  an  opportunity  of  equal  ad- 
vantage without  attaching  to  it  the  dangers  of  a  city  residence.  Many  par- 
ents hesitate,  and  with  reason,  to  trust  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  the 
temptations  liable  to  meet  him  in  the  city.  Many  a  promising  lad  has  ac- 
quired habits  during  his  attendance  at  a  city  school  which  have  brought  grief 
to  his  parents  and  ruin  to  himself. 

Fifth.— A  township  high  school  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
district  schools  that  the  university  does  to  the  high  schools.  It  will  furnish 
something  to  which  to  look  forward.  It  will  improve  the  work  and  increase 
the  attendance  in  the  common  schools,  and  in  this  one  thing  alone  will  repay 
amply  for  all  expense. 

Sixth. — It  could  be  made,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  man  would  be 
made,  the  educational  center  of  the  township.  Here  would  be  held  the 
lvceum,  the  debating  clubs,  the  Farmers'  Institute.  Here  could  be  estab- 
lished the  township  library  and  the  township  lecture  course,  and  from  it 
would  go  forth  all  those  refining,  educating,  ennobling  tendencies  which  will 
help  us  bear  the  difficulties  in  our  path  and  live  well  our  lives  as  citizens  of 
this  grand  republic. 

If  then,  we  are  agreed  that  every  child  has  a  fundamental  right  to  an  edu- 
cation; it  the  present  conditions  of  society  and  civilization  are  such  that  a 
grade  education  will  not  suffice;  if  every  boy  has  a  right  to  choose  his  voca- 
tion in  life;  if  a  high  school  education  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  this  choice 
unhampered;  if,  in  order  to  furnish  this  education  the  schools  must  be  brought 
to  the  people,  and  if  by  means  of  a  township  high  school  it  can  be  so  brought 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  who  then,  would  dare  oppose  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school?  1  hope  to  see  the  time  when  township  schools  will  be  scattered 
everywhere,  and  when  every  farmers'  boy  and  every  farmers'  girl  will  have 
the  advantages  they  afford. 
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The  Value  op  an  Educated  Christian  Womanhood. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  P,  McKee,  Dean,  Frances  Shimer  Academy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mt. 

Carroll,  I1L 

What  justification  have  we  for  discussing  a  subject  of  this  kindf 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  as  though  we  might  as  well  ask  whether  there 
is  value  in  fresh  air  or  sunshine — whether  there  is  value  in  gold  mines  or  in 
corner  lots  or  in  virtue  itself. 

Why  is  an  educated  christian  womanhood  valuable?  For  every  reason  in 
the  world,  would  seem  to  be  the  instant  and  inevitable  reply. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  need  for  the  discussion  of  such  a  ques- 
tion. And  this  is  true  for  a  double  reason.  Christian  education  itself  is  not 
appreciated  as  widely  as  it  ought  to  be. 

And  in  some  quarters  where  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  for  men  it  is  not  much 
thought  of  for  women. 

We  have  quit  asking  whether  women  are  equal  to  men  in  capacity  to  re- 
ceive education. 

We  have  also  quit  sayiug  that  they  are  particularly  in  need  of  education. 

They  are  equally  capable  not  less,  and  equally  needy  not  more. 

But  we  have  not  got  beyond  the  time  when  in  many,  many  quarters  parents 
will  make  every  sacrifice  to  send  the  boy  to  college,  and  little  or  none  to  send 
the  girl. 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  that  through  a  large  section  of  the  civilized 
world  women  must  face  shut  doors  in  college,  university  and  professional 
schools. 

The  world  wants  much  of  being  ready  to  quit  talking  about  the  value  of  an 
educated  christian  womanhood. 

1.  This  topic  raises  the  general  question  of  the  value  of  education  to  any- 
body. 

2.  Education  means  discipline.  An  educated  man  wastes  his  energies  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  how  to  use  his  power. 

3.  Education  gives  ability  to  things  in  true  proportion.  An  educated  per- 
son will  see  large  things  large  and  small  things  small,  and  will  not  confuse 
the  two. 

4.  Education  gives  breadth  to  life;  it  enlarges  the  sympathies  and  sweet- 
ens the  temper.  Judgments  are  apt  to  be  given  in  greater  charity.  Ignorance 
and  severity  are  more  apt  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

5.  Education  that  is  christian  furnishes  higher  purposes  and  ideals.  There 
are  many  things  for  which  people  strive  which  are  unworthy.  In  some  oases 
the  great  thing  is  knowledge,  in  other  things  it  is  pleasure  or  display.  There 
have  been  lives  whose  chief  purpose  seemed  to  be  revenge.  Now,  an  intelli- 
gent Christianity  sets  before  the  individual  service  in  the  name  of  God  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  fellows  as  the  main  purpose  of  life.  This  gives  meaning 
and  dignity  to  life  itself. 

Whatever  of  force  there  is  in  any  of  these  statements  applies  to  woman- 
hood as  well  as  to  manhood.  It  is  just  as  important  that  a  woman  should 
have  discipline  and  a  sense  of  proportion  and  breadth  of  view  and  worthy 
aims  as  it  is  that  a  man  should;  and  if  all  these  things,  which  go  to  make  a 
christian  manhood,  have  value,  as  we  universally  admit  that  they  do,  in  like 
manner  they  will  have  value  when  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  educated 
christian  womanhood. 

In  particular  an  educated  christian  woman  gets  far  more  out  of  life  for  her- 
self than  she  would  if  she  were  neither  educated  nor  christian. 

1.  Education  and  religion  have  everything  to  do  with  relieving  life  from 
the  burden  of  loneliness.  An  ignorant  woman  is  apt  to  mope  when  left  alone. 
An  intelligent  one  can  always  have   high  company.    She  has  fellowship  with 
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.-great  souls  through  magazines  and  books  and  pictures.    She  may  be  entirely 
-alone  and  yet  not  be  alone.    She  has  resources  in  herself.    She  is  interested 
■and  she  is  interesting. 

2.  Such  a  woman  is  always  better  able  to  get  something  out  of  life  when 
she  has  little  opportunity  for  action.  Inaction  to  some  is  a  source  of  peril, 
mentally  and  morally.  An  intelligent  christian  woman  may  get  good  and  do 
good  in  circumstances  which  make  action  almost  impossible. 

This  consideration  has  special  pertinence,  because  women,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  are  shut  in  more  than  men  are.  They  have  less  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  larger  leisure  generally  speaking.  Now  a  woman  who  considers 
herself  alone,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  can  get  more  out  of  life  when 
hemmed  in  if  she  has  Christianity  and  education.  Her  knowledge  goes  far  to 
-  help  her  grow  when  she  is  quiet,  and  to*  participate  in  life,  although  shut 
away  from  it. 

3.  The  educated  christian  woman  can  get  more  out  of  life  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  poverty  than  any  other  woman  can.  She  appreciates  better  what  she 
has.  There  is  a  certain  wealth  of  resource  within  her  own  soul  which  can  not 
be  taken  away  from  her.  She  can  make  more  out  of  a  little.  If  she  is 
weighted  with  the  common  round  of  daily  toil,  she  can  connect  duty  with 
drudgery  and  make  even  drudgery  blessed. 

Intelligence  will  help  her  to  use  her  time  to  better  advantage,  so  that  she 
will  not  be  a  slave  to  her  work,     Piety  will  help  her  to  see  a  religious  mean- 
ing  in  the  most  ordinary  task  and  she  will  thus  be  able  to  perform  it  more 
•cheerfully. 

In  other  words  if  it  were  possible  to  consider  a  woman  as  absolutely  sepa- 
rated and  alone,  it  still  remains  true  that  considering  herself  only,   woman- 

•  hood  in  her  is  richer  and  happier  than  it  is  educated  and  christian. 

III.  An  educated  christian  womanhood  is  more  likely  to  be  independent 
than  one  that  is  neither  educated  nor  christian. 

1.  Some  would  say  that  this  is  an  argument  against  education  and  Christ- 
ianity. They  dislike  independence  in  women.  The  very  word  has  a  dis- 
agreeable sound  to  them.  Independent  women  to  them  are  masculine 
women.    They  seem  to  feel  that  dependence  is  essential  to  the  charm  which 

•  belongs  to  the  ideal  woman.  The  favorite  figure  of  such  would  be  the  sturdy 
oak  and  the  twining  ivy  as  representing  the  true  and  proper  relation  between 
the  man  and  the  woman.  According  to  this  idea  the  man  must  have  strength 
and  independence.  The  woman  should  be  satisfied  with  beauty,  grace  and 
dependence.  Independence  in  a  woman  means  necessarily  isolation  and 
lordly  ways  and  pride  if  not  coarseness. 

There  are  women  unquestionably  who  have  made  independence  offensive  in 

•  their  own  persons.  We  are  constrained  to  think,  however,  that  they  have 
abused  independence;  have  not  used  it. 

2.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  independence  developes  self  respect  in  women  as 
well  as  in  men.  In  the  long  run  the  woman  gains,  when  she  is  able  to  be  her 
own  provider  if  necessary. 

3.  There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  financial  independence  of  women 
and  self  respect  and  good  morals. 

Undoubtedly  many  women  go  wrong  out  of  sheer  vanity  and  pride  and  a 
desire  for  self  indulgence.  Independence  for  them  would  only  mean  a  greater 
facility  to  do  evil.  But  on  the  other  hand  a  vastly  greater  number  go  wrong 
because  of  the  dependent  condition  into  which  they  have  been  put.  It  is  pov- 
erty which  drives  them  to  do  that  which  they  do  not  wish  to  do.  In  other 
words  as  women  become  independent  they  become  impervious  to  the  worst 
kinds  of  temptations.  When  they  meet  such  allurements  they  simply  have  no 
power  over  them. 

It  may  be  true  that  all  evil  comes  out  of  the  heart.  We  must  admit,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  bad  surroundings  or  of  good  surroundings  as  the  case 
may  be.    Conduct  seems  to  be  controlled  in  part  by  outward  conditions  as 

•  certainly  by  inward  passions  and  inclinations  and  affections. 
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It  is  an  axiom  in  tbe  schools  that  the  educated  woman  can  make  a  living  in* 
a  worthy  way  when  she  gets  through  school.  If  she  is  not  only  educated  out 
christian  so  that  she  knows  something  of  self-denial  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, it  is  a  rare  case  in  which  she  is  not  free  to  pursue  a  worthy  sort  of  life. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  education  in  delivering 
women  from  the  hateful  necessity  of  surrendering  their  lives  to  unworthy  men 
for  the  sake  of  support  and  putting  themselves  into  false  positions.  It  is  a 
sort  of  slavery  which  is  all  the  more  pitiful  because  of  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  refinement  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  it. 

IV.  The  value  of  an  educated  christian  womanhood  appears  at  its  best 
in  the  home. 

1.  For  the  great  majority  the  ideal  woman  will  be  in  the  home. 

There  is  a  specific  work  which  unmarried  women  seem  particularly  called 
to  do  as  nurses,  missionaries  and  teachers  chiefly.  It  may  be  that  an  increas- 
ing number  will  be  called  to  these  lines  of  service.  It  is  possible  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  college  women  will  be  among  the  number,  whose  work, 
will  lie  outside  the  home.  It  will  be  a  work  which  demands  education  and 
Christianity;  a  work  thoroughly  worthy  and  necessary;  but  the  great  majority 
of  women  must  continue  to  be  wives  and  mothers  as  of  old.  Here  a  woman 
finds  a  position  of  undisputed  value  and  authority;  here  she  reaches  equili- 
brium easily  and  naturally;  here  her  powers  work  spontaneously,  freely,  ef- 
fectively.   The  home  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  woman's  throne. 

2.  The  home  will  continue  to  be  the  strongest  influence  in  the  life  of  a 
people,  a  nation.  The  individual  who  controls  the  home  will  in  the  long  run 
control  the  life  of  a  nation. 

The  church  is  vast  and  persuasive  but  it  is  dreadfully  hampered  and  is 
almost  helpless  when  the  home  is  against  it.  The  school  touches  the  whole 
community  in  its  most  sensitive  spot,  viz.  the  children,  and  the  school  seems- 
to  be  all  powerful;  bat  even  the  school  lives  at  a  poor,  dying  rate  when  the 
home  is  indifferent  or  antagonistic. 

The  men  who  appear  in  politics,  education,  the  ministry,  or  in  the  army  or 
navy,  are  deeply  marked  with  the  grade  of  home  they  come  from.  If  tender- 
ness and  truth  and  unselfishness  and  refinement  and  courage  and  earnestness 
are  bred  into  the  bone  at  home,  they  become  a  part  of  the  person  and  can 
scarcely  be  destroyed. 

3.  Now,  the  home  is  without  any  question  just  about  what  the  woman  makes  it* 
A  man  can  not  make  a  home,  though  he  may,  of  course,  destroy  one.  If  the 
woman  is  selfish  and  ignorant  a  regiment  of  angels  can  not  rescue  her  home 
from  slovenliness  and  dullness.  She  can  keep  out  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and 
sweetness  and  light  against  any  and  all  comers.  She  can  drive  her  husband 
to  the  dram  shop  and  her  children  into  the  streets  and  into  depravity. 

The  home.  I  say,  is  the  spot  in  .which  educated,  christian  womanhood  can 
rule  for  good  with  undisputed  authority.  Such  a  woman  can  make  the  home 
itself  to  oe  a  school  of  manners,  of  good  taste  and  earnestness  and  piety.  It 
may  be  that  the  home  is  the  greatest  of  all  schools,  so  far  as  the  development 
of  character  is  concerned.  It  will  remain  impossible  for  the  majority  of  our 
boys  and  girls  to  get  a  college  education.  The  educated,  christian" mother 
can  compensate  for  this  loss  largely  by  filling  the  home  life  with  imagination 
and  holy  living. 

The  educated,  christian  woman  will,  in  her  home,  be  able  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  young  people  who  will  desire  to  seek  wider  fields  of  instruc- 
tion and  usefulness,  it  is  the  mother  who  believes  in  the  college  who  will 
somehow  or  other  send  her  children  to  college.  She  will  inform  them  about 
the  college;  she  will  urge  upon  them  the  value  of  the  college;  she  will  herself 
have  in  the  home  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  culture;  she  will  herself 
be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the 
child  to  go  to  college.  The  attitude  of  the  mother  will  determine  the  matter 
whether  the  child  will  go  to  school,  as  she  will  also  determine  whether  the 
child  shall  be  happy  in  to  the  home  and  be  uplifted  and  inspired  in  it . 
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To  conclude: 

1.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  no  such  thing  is  possible  as  what  some 
liave  called  the  complete  emancipation  of  woman. 

Certain  bonds  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  society.  Some  of  these 
bonds  pertain  particularly  to  men.  They  can  not  be  emancipated  from  the 
obligation  of  earning  bread  for  the  household.  It  might  not  be  a  good  thing 
for  them  to  be  freed  from  this  obligation  if  they  could  be.  It  is  certain  that 
they  can  not  be. 

When  the  necessity  for  bread  winning  is  not  present,  there  remains  a  moral 
obligation  to  society.  A  man  of  great  vigor  and  ability  owes  it  to  society  to 
engage  actively  in  business  and  professional  life. 

In  the  same  sense  women  are  under  bonds  to  the  home,  and  family  in  par- 
ticular. Elizabeth  Bisland  has  put  it  into  the  terse  phrase,  "woman  is  in 
bondage  to  the  coming  generation." 

It  is  certain  that  the  educated,  christian  womanhood  of  the  future  will  have 
larger  liberty  than  the  average  woman  has  had  in  the  past,  but  it  will  not  do 
to  say  that  this  liberty  can  be  complete,  and  there  is  no  word  strong  enough 
to  express  the  obligations  under  which  she  will  continue  to  rest,  except  the 
word  bondage.  In  a  sense  a  sort  of  obligation  must  remain  which  can  only 
be  described  in  this  way. 

2.  The  last  word  is  that  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  separate  Christianity  and 
education  whether  in  woman  or  in  man.  Christianity  without  education 
means  Christianity  of  an  emotional  sort  as  a  rule.  The  ignorant  christian  is 
apt  to  be  unsteady  and  impulsive  and  fearful.  In  many  cases  Christianity 
without  education  means  bitterness  and  narrowness,  if  not  cruelty.  The  type 
of  religion  which  has  prevailed  in  some  centuries  in  the  past,  which  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  name  of  Christianity,  has  been  a  type  that  can  not  be  called  edu- 
cated. Christianity  without  education  is  an  enormous  force  without  guidance. 
It  may  be  good;  it 'is  capable  of  perversion  and  real  damage. 

On  the  other  hand,  education  without  Christianity  is  even  worse.  Such  an 
education  is  apt  to  be  hard  and  cold  and  proud.  Sometimes  it  is  just  an  in- 
tolerant and  narrow  and  bigoted  as  an  ignorant  christian  is.  Between  the 
ignorant  christian  and  the  unchristian  man  of  culture,  it  were  better  even  to 
choose,  if  we  had  to,  the  Christianity  without  education.  No  narrowness  is 
narrower  than  that  of  the  man  who  refuses  to  admit  the  presence  of  God  in 
the  world  and  in  his  own  soul. 

Moreover  an  education  that  is  without  Christianity  is  apt  to  be  utterly  sel- 
fish and  in  the  long  run  is  deficient  in  aspiration. 

Christianity  and  education  are  made  for  one  another  and  supplement  one 
another.  Jesus  called  himself  the  truth.  He  declared  that  true  freedom  could 
come  by  the  truth.  Neither  of  these  two  is  perfect  if  left  alone.  No  great 
advance  in  knowledge  and  usefulness  has  ever  taken  place  that  has  not  had 
upon  it  the  blessing  and  approval  of  the  Son  of  man. 


The  Farmer's  Duty  to  a  Community. 

By  Curtis  Wright,  of  Varna. 

The  first  duty  of  the  farmer  is  to  strive  to  be  the  best  citizen  in  his  com- 
munity, to  better  the  condition  of  his  family,  and  so  live  that  he  commands 
the  respect  t of  those  around  him.  He  should  be  a  fearless  exponent  of  all 
things  tending  to  build  up  the  moral  and  educational  institutions  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, respect  the  law,  and  the  opinions  of  others.  Begin  in  the  school 
district,  watch  the  administration  of  his  township,  encourage  good  service, 
and  denounce  extravagance;  be  public  spirited,  and  as  liberal  as  his  circum- 
stances will  permit;  be  charitable,  but  do  not  let  impostors  impose  upon  you, 
neither  personally  or  as  a  public  servant. 
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Every  comfort,  convenience  and  betterment  environing  the  farmer's  home- 
makes  the  neighborhood  more  attractive,  increases  the  value  of  property, 
causes  others  to  follow  the  good  example,   tending  to  keep  the  young  con- 
tented and  willing  to  stay  on  the  farm.    Do  not  let  the  farm  run  down.    If7 
you  must  go  to  town  to  retire,  don't  forsake  the  best  friend  you  ever  had; 
this  is  both  wicked  and  ungrateful.    Too  much  of  this  is  in  evidence,  as  a  iide  • 
in  the  country  will  convince  you  that  the  poorest   kept   farms  are  generally 
those  of  retired  farmers  living  in  town.    No  wonder  the  boys  are  anxious  to 
join  the  throng  that  are  piteously  pleading  at  the  feet  of  the  city  millionaire 
for  employment,  rather  than  tackle  the  restoring  of  a  run  down  farm. 

Many  farmers  see  no  beauty  on  the  farm.  It's  only  good  for  what  money 
it  brings  in.  Their  lives  are  an  eager,  nerve-eating  struggle  to  accumulate 
enough  to  live  on  in  town.  How  much  more  beautiful  the  country  would  be 
if  farmers  would  retire  on  their  farms.  The  same  money  expended  for  com- 
forts and  luxuries  on  the  farm  would  certainly  bring  the  ease  of  the  eity- 
Many  city  business  men  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  re- 
tire to  a  nice  farm. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  friend  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business.  He  had  just  returned  from  Chicago,  where  he  had  been  ne- 
gotiating with  a  merchant  wanting  a  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in 
Marshall  county,  on  which  to  retire.  How  strangely  this  sounded  to  me.  For- 
the  benefit  of  my  young  farmer  friends,  I  want  to  relate  more  of  this  conver- 
sation. In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  my  friend  called  on  the  mer- 
chant, the  merchant  had  advertised  for  a  lady  clerk.  Their  business  con- 
versation was  being  interrupted  by  those  seeking  the  position;  35  had  applied. 
He  finally  employed  a  bright,  well  educated  lady  that  he  personally  knew 
for  $4  a  week.  Some  had  offered  their  services  for  their  board.  Think  of 
this  when  you  get  a  little  discouraged. 

The  farmers  are  the  greatest  in  number  and  employed  in  the  greatest  in- 
dustry in  the  country.  We  furnish  three- fourths  of  all  our  exports,  constantly 
producing  new  wealth  for  the  business  world;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  children  to  see  that  we  get  just  remuneration  for  our  labor.  If  laws  are 
made  that  are  to  our  disadvantage,  we  should  have  them  repealed;  if  law  i* 
needed,  have  it  enacted.  We  have  the  votes  to  accomplish  much  if  united. 
Others  unite  and  get  representation.  We  scatter,  and  get  left;  others  nomi- 
nate, we  elect;  they  petition  and  get  what  they  ask;  we  ask  for  nothing  and 
get  it. 

If  the  banker  wants  a  better  bankrupt  law,  he  gets  the  farmer  and  mer- 
chant to  sign  his  petition.  Great  combinations  form  trusts,  then  ask  for  leg- 
islation that  will  protect  them  against  all  competition,  compelling  the  consumer 
of  their  product  to  pay  their  price,  while  we  farmers  are  trusting  to  luck  and 
hoping  that  they  will  look  after  our  interests,  and  not  take  advantage  of  our 
weakness. 

We  should  have  more  representation  in  our  legislatures,  on  boards  of 
equalization  and  in  our  national  congress.  In  the  lower  house  of  the  53d r 
with  346  members,  245  were  lawyers,  14  bankers,  21  manufacturers  or  mer- 
chants, 5  doctors,  25  farmers,  8  editors,  and  28  miscellaneous.  What  repre- 
sentation can  a  farmer  expect  from  a  lawyer?  The  lawyer's  business  is  to 
get  a  farmer  into  trouble,  that  he  may  help  him  out  for  pay.  The  doctors — 
with  all  respect  for  the  profession — it  would  be  to  their  financial  interest  to* 
get  half  the  farmers  down  with  the  rheumatism. 

We  are  paying  more  than  our  share  of  the  taxes,  corporations  and  great 
wealth  are  not.  A  few  years  ago  the  assessment  of  Cook  county  showed  that 
the  agricultural  implements  were  worth  more  than  the  money  in  the  banks,, 
and  all  the  stocks  and  bonds.  The  assessors  found  $7,000  worth  of  diamonds- 
in  the  county.  Judgiug  from  the  assessment  they  must  have  been  found  onv 
the  bibs  ot  the  farmers'  overalls. 

I  may  be  going  beyond  my  license  by  touching  on  subjects  beyond  my  im- 
mediate community.  Our  government  is  but  an  aggregation  of  communities. 
1  know  you  are  hoping  that  1  will  not  use  all  the  rope  that  this  gives  me.    If 
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I  can  draw  out  interesting  discussion  on  some  of  my  rambling  thoughts,  I 
think  vou  will  pardon  me.  I  want  to  speak  of  something  that  I  think  would 
be  of  benefit  to  us. 

I  believe  the  farmers  should  favor  a  postal  savings  banking  law,  and  peti- 
tion our  lawyer  representatives  to  enact  one,  where  the  farmers  and  other 
small  depositors  could  safely  deposit  their  savings  and  get  a  little  interest. 
The  security  being  the  government  itself,  would  bring  out  the  small  hoard- 
ings of  the  people,  while  the  present  system  does  not,  putting  the  money  of 
the  country  practically  all  in  circulation,  encouraging  thrift  and  economy, 
obviating  the  often  necessity  of  the  government  selling  bonds  to  run  long 
periods,  taxing  the  people,  while  the  money  thus  invested  escapes,  and  tak- 
ing away  some  of  the  power  that  now  exists  to  contract,  for  a  time,  the  money 
of  the  country  in  order  to  force  bond  issues  and  other  legislation  in  favor  of 
those  interested.  This  could  be  brought  about  and  carried  on  with  but  little 
additional  expense. 

We  also  should  have  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  that  affect  us  in  the 
townships  at  least.  Towns  and  villages  are  disfranchising  farmers  that  reside 
'ust  outside  the  bounds  of  their  corporate  limits.  They  are  allowed  to  pass 
aws  that  affect  the  farmer  almost  as  much  as  themselves,  yet  he  is  not  rep- 
resented or  counseled.  If  this  injustice  was  corrected  we  would  have  fewer 
saloons  and  billiard  halls  in  our  small  towns. 

But  in  my  opinion  our  needs  for  new  legislation  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  need  of  repealing  bad  legislation  and  customs  now  in  force.  We 
want  more  men  that  know  how,  have  the  courage  and  honesty  to  vote  No, 
than  those  that  can  draft  bills.  Our  law- makers  are  making  too  many  laws. 
It  takes  very  little  law  to  govern  a  farmer.  The  New  York  legislature  at 
each  session  passes  from  600  to  800  laws.  Does  anyone  imagine  that  all  these 
new  laws  are  necessary  for  good  government? 

We  have  good  laws  that  are  not  enforced.  We  have  a  law  against  gambling, 
yet  we  have  in  this  State  the  greatest  gambling  institution  on  earth.  Option 
dealing  on  the  Board  of  Trade  is  injuring  our  people  both  financially  and 
morally.  It  is  more  dangerous  and  DeguHing  because  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
sam e  building  and  intermingled  with  legitimate  business,  claiming  respecta- 
bility from  this  fact.  But  the  same  transactions  carried  on  outside  the  regular 
Board  of  Trade  building  is  called  gambling  by  these  greater  gamblers  themselves 
and  they  are  calling  the  law  to  aid  them  in  suppressing  what  they  call  "bucket 
shops."  The  larger  gamblers  call  themselves  "traders.' '  Our  Boards  of 
Trade,  instead  of  being  in  fact  (what  the  name  implies)  places  where  the 
buyer  and  seller  meet  to  make  the  exchanges  of  property  and  products,  are 
degenerating  into  meeting  places  where  men  bet  on  the  future  price  of  pro- 
ducts. Our  prices  are  gauged  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  these  bets  than  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  depressing  the  markets  while  in  the  hands  of 
producers;  then,  by  combinations  and  corners,  raise  the  price  so  high  that 
consumers  ean  not  buy,  holding  back  products  from  foreign  markets,  who 
supply  themselves  from  other  countries  competing  with  us,  all  to  finally  come 
in  a  deluge  on  an  already  supplied  market.  They  argue  that  the  business  is 
so  great  that  it  could  be  done  in  no  other  way.  We  cite  them  to  one  of  the 
largest  markets  in  the  world,  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  where  the  buyer  and 
seller,  through  their  brokers,  meet  every  business  day,  and  the  exchanges  are 
made  in  a  few  hours. 

The  moral  side  of  this  evil  is  even  worse  than  the  financial.  The  school 
boys  are  looking  tor  money  enough  to  margin  10.000  bushels  of  May  ffheat, 
or  25.000  bushels  of  September  corn.  Soon  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  will 
be  taking  flyers  in  mess  pork,  and  the  Ladies'  Aid  Societies  running  corners 
in  July  oats.  The  Mexican  loves  his  national  sport.  We  are  growing  into  a 
nation  of  gamblers. 

Farmers  must  not  be  afraid  of  being  called  radical.  All  reformers  were 
once  so  called.  A  radical  is  a  person  with  an  opinion  and  the  courage  to  ex- 
press it.  Farmers  as  a  class,  lack  assurance.  We  should  protest  more. 
There  are  generally  enough  and  to  spare  of  petition  <.  Our  rulers  and  law- 
makers should  be  made  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  agriculture.      One  of  our 
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recent  ex- presidents,  when  in  office,  visited  the  stock  yards  in  Chicago.  When 
viewing  that  busy  scene,  in  wonderment  he  said  he  did  not  know  that  such  a 
business  was  carried  on  in  the  west.  He  knew  more  about  stocks,  bonds  and 
sporting  goods  than  he  did  about  agriculture. 

The  men  who  have  best  served  the  people  when  in  office  have  either  been 
brought  up  on  the  farm  or  had  a  good  knowledge  of  its  importance.  The 
lessons  taught  on  the  farm  and  in  our  free  schools  are  discernible  in  the 
thoughtful  and  painstaking  statesman.  The  country's  hope  for  advancement 
is  in  our  rural  population.  The  farmer  is  a  mighty  factor  in  our  affairs,  and 
his  influence,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  carries  him  is  generally  for  good.  He 
is  found  in  the  front  ranks  of  all  forward  movements.  Our  school  of  political 
economy  this  winter  will  be  the  debates  in  congress.  Many  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  the  world  believe  that  we  are  now  approaching  a  crisis  in  our 
government,  calling  our  attention  to  Grecian  and  Roman  history,  showing 
tnat  civilization  can  go  backward,  and  unjust  governments  decay.  We  should 
be  careful  of  a  change  that  will  entangle  us  in  the  questions  that  are  now 
causing  other  nations  to  maintain,  by  burdensome  taxation,  large  standing 
armies  that  they  may  insure  peace. 

We  are  living  under  the  best  and  most  liberal  government  on  earth.  While 
boasting  of  our  advancement,  we  must  not  forget  our  great  responsibilities; 
to  maintain  and  perfect  it  is  our  solemn  duty.  Majorities  are  not  always 
right.  Party  prejudice  and  the  selfishness  of  classes  confuse  the  people,  and 
bald  legislation  creeps  in.  Education  is  the  remedy  and  preservative.  We 
are  under  bonds  to  transmit  what  we  have  inherited  improved.  Ignorance 
and  selfishness  means  forfeiture  and  disgrace.  No  good  citizen  can  be  con- 
tent, but  must  be  active  and  aggressive  as  long  as  an  unjust  law  is  in  effect 
or  good  legislation  is  needed. 

In  the  language  of  John  Morley:  "When  our  names  are  blotted  out,  and 
our  place  knows  us  no  more,  the  energy  of  each  social  serv.2e  will  remain; 
and  so,  too,  let  us  not  forget,  will  each  social  disservice  remain,  like  the  un- 
ending stream  of  one  of  nature's  forces. 


Relation  of  the  Farmer  to  the  City. 

By  George  N.  Parker,  Robinson,  111. 

The  subject  assigned  me  for  the  evening,  is  certainly  an  interesting  one  for 
both  those  who  live  on  the  farm  as  well  as  those  who  may  reside  in  the  city. 
On  the  part  of  some  there  has.  seemingly,  been  an  idea  prevalent  that  the  re- 
lation was  not  pleasant — that  there  was  antagonism — and  conflict  of  interest, 
etc.  This  arises  from  two  causes,  the  principal  one  being  the  want  of  under- 
standing the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  other  is  prejudice,  which 
is  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the  true  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
up-to-date  farmer,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  who  makes  a  success  of  his  busi- 
ness, are  excellent  friends,  and  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  for  they  realize  that 
there  is  no  conflict  of  interst  between  them,  and  that  when  their  true  relation 
is  understood,  they  have  nothing  but  the  best  of  feeling.  The  one  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  other — their  interests  do  not  conflict,  but  are  mutual.  If  the  farm- 
er prospers,  the  merchant,  mechanic  and  professional  man  prospers.  If  the 
farmer  fails,  all  fail  because  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  comes  from  the 
earth.  The  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  are  all  the  product  of 
the  earth.  They  come  from  the  ground  and  man  then  takes  charge  and  utili- 
zes them. 

The  merchant  is  as  much  interested  in  good  prices  for  the  farm  products  as 
the  man  who  raises  them,  for  if  the  farmer  does  not  get  adequate  prices  for 
the  product  of  his  toil,  and  is  forced  to  sell  at  less  than  it  costs  to  produce 
them,  he  can  not  purchase  from  the  merchant  for  the  want  of  money,  and  as  a 
result,  the  retail  merchant  does  not  purchase  from  the  wholesale  merchant, 
nor  he  from  the  jobber.  The  jobber  can  not  purchase  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  consequently,   the   factories   are   closed  down   and  the  laborers  of  the 
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•country  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  ruin  is  the  result  of  low  prices  to  the 
farmer.  So,  you  see,  all  depends  upon  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  is  not  pros- 
perous, then  no  real  prosperity  can  be  possible.  You  may  have  spasmodic 
prosperity,  caused  by  abnormal  conditions,  but  you  can  not  have  real  pros- 
perity in  this  country  on  falling"  prices.  Prosperity  may  come  to  one  whose 
interest  has  been  built  up  by  class  legislation  at  the  expense  of  other  interests. 
No,  so  long  as  it  costs  more  to  produce  anything  than  you  can  sell  it  for,  the 
farmer  can  not  prosper.  The  great  trouble  with  the  condition  of  affairs  is  that 
men  who  have  money  will  not  invest  it  on  falling  prices.  If  prices  were  going 
up,  then  capitalists  would  invest  their  money.  Money  would  oeme  out  of  its 
hiding  places  and  seek  investment. 

You  go  with  me  to  the  money  centers,  and,  you  will  find  there  millions  of 
idle  capital.  Why?  Because  they  will  not  invest  it  on  falling  prices.  They 
make  more  under  existing  circumstances  by  leaving  their  money  in  the  vaults 
of  the  bank  than  they  can  by  investment  under  falling  prices,  for  the  reason 
that  the  property  they  purehase  today,  under  falling  prices,  would  be  a  losing 
investment,  hence  they  prefer  idle  capital  to  losing  investments.  It  is  a  fact 
that  with  $60,000  placed  in  the  bank  30  years  ago,  with  $1,000  taken  from  it 
each  year  you  can  purchase  more  of  the  product  of  human  toil  with  the 
$30,000  left  than  you  could  with  it  all  thirty  years  ago. 

But  my  countrymen,  there  is  a  cause  for  this,  but  this  is  not  the  time  or 
place  to  suggest  the  remedy.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, and  they  are  untrue  to  themselves,  if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it, 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea,  on  the  part  of  some,  that  the  residents  of  the  city 
feel  themselves  better  than  the  farmer;  this  is  not  true.  The  true  represen- 
tatives of  the  city  recognize  in  the  farmer  their  equal  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
the  man.  They  are  engaged  in  different  vocations  but  have  mutual  interests. 
When  you  hear  a  party  who  resides  in  the  city  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
farmer,  that  party  is  not  a  representative  of  anything.  He  hasn't  brains 
enough  to  represent  himself  even.  He  is  some  little  follow  who,  if  married, 
has  to  be  kept  by  his  mother  in-law.  No.  the  true  representative  of  your  city 
is  always  glad  to  meet  the  farmer  and  talk  over  matters  with  him,  exchange 
views  with  him,  talk  of  the  farmer's  prospects — ask  about  his  prospective 
crops— for  the  merehant  is  equally  interested  with  him.  The  merchant  knows 
that  if  the  crop  is  short,  bills  for  the  coming  vear  will  be  short  in  proportion 
and  therefore  the  merchant  is  interested  in  his  success.  If  the  farmer  chances 
to  meet  a  true  representative  of  the  mechanic,  they  will  also  interchange 
ideas,  because  the  mechanic  will  know  that  if  the  farmer  is  not  prosperous, 
he  will  not  purchase  that  new  surrey  that  be  was  contemplating,  and  that  he 
will  do  with  last  year's  cultivator,  and  will  patch  up  the  old  harness,  and  that 
addition  to  the  new  house  or  barn  will  not  go  up — so  he  makes  inquiry  as  to 
the  crop  prospect  for  he,  also,  is  interested. 

If  a  drouth  comes  and  cuts  the  pasture  short,  the  milk  fails  and  the  butter 
is  scarce  and  the  local  demand  great,  and  prices  run  higher.  Who  sees  that 
sooner  than  the  wife  of  the  mechanic  that  is  out  of  work,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  farmer  to  receive  adequate  prices  for  the  proceeds  of  his  toil. 

If  the  cholera  comes  along  and  thus  cuts  the  hogs  short,  and  prices  should 
rise  by  reason  thereof,  who  will  see  that  sooner  than  the  mechanic  who  makes 
his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Let  a  "cold  snap"  come  along  and  the 
egg  "crop"  be  cut  short  and  who  sees  sooner  than  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
city.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  city  are  not  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  those  who  reside  on  the  farm? 

How  often  do  you  hear  vour  friend  in  the  city  say,  "Well,  I  am  going  out  to 
spend  Sunday  with  John  Smith  in  the  country  and  get  something  to  eat." 
Think  of  what  good  meals  you  do  get  when  you  go  out  to  visit  a  friend  in  the 
country. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  lived  there  till  I  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
I  know  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  farmer.  He,  as  a  rule,  is  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious man.  He  attends  to  his  own  business  and  don't  meddle  with 
others.    He  is  not  envious;  he  strives  to  keep  along  with  the  procession;  he 
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is  an  intelligent  man  in  his  vocation.  He  can't  come  to  town  and  take  ur> 
the  mercantile  business,  he  would  make  a  failure.  Why?  Because  he  has 
not  been  educated  in  that  line;  but,  do  you  think  you  could  anymore  make  a 
success  of  farming  than  he  of  merchandising?  He  would  not  understand 
your  business,  neither  would  you  his.  Why,  if  you  should  undertake  to  lay 
off  a  corn- row,  or  plow  a  row  of  corn  or  do  anything  on  a  farm,  you  would 
make  a  failure.  Why?  For  the  same  reason  that  the  farmer  makes  a  failure 
as  a  merchant — you  have  not  been  educated  to  it.  The  farmer  has  as  much  in- 
telligence as  the  man  who  lives  in  town.  The  difference  is  in  the  training.  Some 
of  the  most  brilliant  men  who  ever  graced  public  positions  are  the  men  who* 
were  reared  on  the  farm.  The  habits  of  the  farmer  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  resident  of  the  city.  The  farmer  retires  early  in  the  evening, 
while  the  resident  of  the  city  lingers  at  his  place  of  business  late.  The 
farmer  rises  early.  I  have  the  habit  of  fbe  farmer  because  I  was  raised 
there,  and  my  habit  became  fixed.  I  had  written  nearly  ten  pages  of  this 
address  last  Thursday  morning  when  the  town  clock  had  struck  five.  A 
great  many  of  our  acts  are  the  result  of  habit,  while  others  are  the  result  of 
surroundings  and  education,  which  comes  from  opportunity.  Many  of  the 
farmers  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  an  education  in  the  schools — their  educa- 
tion comes  from  experience.  Many  can  not  make  extensive  calculations — 
yet,  as  they  say,  they  make  them  "in  their  heads"  and  can  give  you  nearly 
the  correct  amount.  If  a  farmer  keeps  an  account  in  his  head,  he  remembers 
how  many  sacks  or  how  many  loads  he  has  handled,  and  hence  you  will  find 
that  he  can  approximate  it  closely.  Oh,  but  one  will  say,  you  can  not  trust 
the  farmer.  John  Doe  brought  his  wool  in  the  other  day  and  he  had  a  large 
rock  tied  up  in  a  fleece  of  wool.  Well,  are  the  farmers  to  be  condemned 
for  this  any  more  than  the  merchants  are  for  the  short  yard  stick  or  light 
weights  of  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  merchant?  It  is  not  honesty  or  dishonesty 
of  the  business,  it  is  the  man  himself  and  not  the  business  that  makes  the 
rascal. 

The  farmers  as  a  class  are  honest,  high-minded  gentlemen,  and  I  only 
know  of  one  line  of  business  that  outranks  them,  and  it  is  needless  to  say,. 
before  this  intelligent  audience,  that  it  is  the  lawyer. 

Now,  when  I  wrote  that  I  knew  you  would  laugh.  But  let  me  ask  you  can- 
didly, is  it  not  true  with  the  many  opportunities  they  have  and  with  the 
temptation  they  are  beset  with,  but  very  few  go  wrong,  and  no  class  of 
people  condemn  a  dishonest  act  more  than  the  attorney.  If  an  attorney  is  an 
embezzler,  his  authority  to  do  business  is  taken  from  him.  In  other  words 
his  license  is  revoked  and  he  goes  out  of  business.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
farmer  or  merchant  going  out  of  business  because  he  was  dishonest?  Again, 
you,  who  employ  attorneys,  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  disreputable  acts 
of  the  attorney.  You  will  say,  "Well,  I  will  employ  so  and  so  and  he  wiU 
take  all  advantages,  etc."  They  forget  that  the  legal  profession  is  an  honor- 
able one,  and  that  the  law  is  the  golden  chain  which  binds  the  universe  to- 
the  throne  of  God. 

Yes,  men  of  all  classes  and  profession  should  be  honest.  The  Dutchman 
said  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  but  it  made  a  man  "tam  poor."  The 
German  was  wroncr;  he  thought  he  had  been  practicing  honesty,  but  if  he 
had,  ha  would  not  have  been  so  poor.  A  man  can  not  afford  to  be  dishonest. 
You  may  seemingly  prosper  in  one  act,  but  it  will  be  the  means  of  distrust, 
and  with  distrust  comes  suspicion  and  with  it  comes  failure. 

The  farmer  and  business  man  want  to  understand  each  other  better.  They 
want  to  meet  together.  The  merchant  should  attend  the  farmers'  institutes, 
mix  with  the  farmers,  take  an  interest  in  thera,  and  treat  them  well.  It  costs 
nothing  to  treat  a  man  civilly,  I  care  not  what  may  be  his  business,  it  it 
should  be  legitimate.  A  man  should  never  forget  to  be  a  gentleman  upon  all 
occasions. 

A  merchant  who  is  narrow-minded  and  don't  understand  the  relation  he 
sustains  to  the  farmer,  will  say,  "What  business  have  I  over  there  with  those 
hay-seeds?"  Should  he  chance  to  come  over  to  see  how  we  are  dressed  and 
see  the  old  styles  of  the  girls  that  he  may  make  remaks  about  them,  if  he 
has  brains  enough  to'  understand  anything  he  will  find  that  in  these  farmers'* 
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institutes  we  are  engaged  in  something  of  importance,  something  to  promote 
the  calling  of  the  farmer,  something  that  win  help  him  and  everybody  else^ 
He  will  find  that  we  are  laboring  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
human  family.  If  he  has  a  mind,  it  will  be  changed,  and  he  will  become  oar 
friend  instead  of  oar  critic.  He  will  find  the  country  girls  dress  with  the 
times  and  are  tidy  and  intelligent. 

Yes,  the  great  trouble  with  so  many  is  that  they  do  not  understand  one  an- 
other. They  misconstrue  our  motives.  The  business  man,  the  mechanic 
and  the  professional  mam  should  attend  farmers9  meetings.  One  will  say, 
1  'If  I  go  over  there  we  will  find  some  lawyer  or  doctor  talking— and  what  do 
they  know  about  farming?"  Come  over  and  see  and,  as  a  rule,  I  will  guaran- 
tee you  will  learn  something.  It  makes  no  difference  if  it  should  be  a  doctor 
or  a  lawver  that  may  be  talking,  you  will  learn  something  that  will  be  prof- 
itable to  you. 

Many  doctors  and  even  lawyers  are  excellent  farmers  and  cam  give  yoa 
many  good  ideas  along1  agricultural  and  horticultural  lines.  If  I  pass  a  farm 
I  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  a  farmer  lives  there.  If  I  find  his  wood- pile  in  the- 
front  yard,  his  barn  doors  all  off  the  hinges,  his  farming  machinery  out  in 
the  weather,  his  stock  without  shelter,  and  nis  wife  on  the  wood-pile  chopping 
the  wood,  1  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  "Well,  that  fellow  is  no  farmer. 

Farmers  want  to  beautify  their  homes.  Plant  fruit  trees,  shrubbery  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  corn,  wheat,  etc.  Make  your  homes  attractive  to  your 
children;  educate  your  boys  and  girls;  make  them  intelligent  men  and 
women.  Teach  them  that  the  future  of  the  state  rests  with  them — that  they 
must  soon  be  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  incidental  to  manhood  ana 
womanhood:  that  they  soon  are  to  be  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  will  be 
responsible  tor  raising  families,  and  that,  therefore,  much  depends  on  them. 
Have  them  govern  their  tempers,  leave  off  bad  habits,  learn  to  do  right  and 
refrain  from  doing  wrong. 

Farmers,  don't  you  suppose  that  if  a  merchant  should  chance  to  pass  your 
house,  that  if  everything  was  out  of  "fix,"  they  could  see  it?  When  yoa 
come  to  the  city  ana  go  into  a  store  and  find  the  goods  in  disorder,  as  if  they 
had  been  thrown  into  the  building  with  a  pitch  fork,  you  see  it  at  once,  and 
if  you  should  go  into  a  store  and  find  everything  nicely  packed  away,  yoa 
see  it.  It  don't  take  a  merchant  to  detect  this,  neither  does  it  take  a  farmer 
to  see  when  you  are  a  negligent  farmer.  Therefore,  we  can  learn  from  one 
another. 

It  is  said  a  wise  man  can  learn  from  a  child.  Therefore  men  of  all  voca- 
tions in  life  should  attend  the  farmers'  institutes,  take  an  interest  in  them, 
encourage  them,  urge  everybody  to  attend  them  and  thereby  make  them  a 
success. 

Farmers  of  the  19th  Congressional  District  meet  in  your  county  institutes. 
Talk  over  farm  questions  with  one  another.  Plant  fruit  trees,  flowers  .etc. ,  clear 
up  the  waste  lands,  beautify  your  homes,  make  life  a  success.  Help  build 
up  society.  Do  your  part  in  this  great  battle  of  life,  and  let  it  not  be  said  of 
you  that  life  was  a  failure,  and  that  the  world  was  no  better  for  your  having 
been  in  it.  A  great  responsibility  rest  with  us.  The  great  Architect  of  the 
universe  has  created  us  with  intellect,  and  we  are  untrue  to  our  kind  if  we 
fail  to  develop  it. 

Therefore,  let  us  all  do  our  duty,  do  something  for  the  elevation  of  man, 
and  when  we  have  discharged  our  duty  as  a  citizen  of  this  great  country  ?  with 
its  possibilities,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  hope  for  the  good  opinion  of 
our  countrymen. 
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.   The  Farm  and  the  School. 

By  Charles  W.  Farr,  Chicago,  111. 

JMr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

That  you  may  be  able  to  follow  me  easily  I  want  to  call  your  attention  at 


£ 


the  outset  to  these  charts  which  form  an  outline  of  my  talk  before  you  today. 

Chart  No.  I.— The  Farm. 

Talk  about  the  farm,  pastures,  grain  fields,  woods,  soil,   plants,   animals. 
Draw  farms,  school  district,  township,  county,  State,  etc. 
Plants  must  have  soil,  heat,  light,  moisture,  work. 

Chart  No.  II.— The  Soil. 

Pebbles,  sand,  soil. 

Composition — Rock,  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

Kinds — Sandy,  clayey,  peaty. 

Drainage,  fertilization,  cultivation,  roots  «f  plants — Mix  soil  and  fertilizer, 
•kill  weeds,  hold  moisture. 

Chart  No.  III.— Plants. 

Study  farm  plants,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 

Gardens. 

Vegetables. 

Trees. 

Leaves. 

Twigs. 

Buds  and  flowers. 

Spring  flowers. 

Seeds  and  fruits.  . 

Chart  No.  IV.— Animals. 

Children's  experiences  with  animals. 

Study  farm  animals — Cow,  horse,  dog,  etc. 

Insects. 

Birds — Migration,  nests,  habits,  uses. 

Domestic  animals. 

Wild  animals — Squirrels,  etc. 

Chart  No.  V.— Results. 

Observation. 

Enjoyment. 

Knowledge. 

Home  and  school  united.    Value  of  reading  books. 

The  patrons  must  stand  by  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  must  stand  by  the 
patrons. 
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All  country  children  are  interested  in  the  farm  and  its  products.  From* 
their  own  personal  experiences  and  observations  they  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  farm.  They  know  something  of  its  geography,  and  through  the  in- 
fluence and  inspiration  of  a  wide  awake  teacher  they  may  get  from  local  con- 
ditions a  true  foundation  for  future  work  in  science  and  geography.  Starting 
with  the  farm  as  the  center  of  interest  the  following  line  of  work  easily  fol- 
lows: Talk  about  the  farm.  Make  this  general  and  allow  the  whole  school 
to  take  part.  Be  sure  that  the  beginners  have  a  chance  to  tell  something. 
The  enthusiasm  aroused  because  they  really  know  something  to  say  and  want 
to  say  it,  will  do  much  to  encourage  perfect  freedom  of  expression.  It  too 
often  happens  that  children  have  feeling  of  timidity  and  fear  upon  entering 
school.  This  is  wrong.  The  same  spirit  of  freedom  and  confidence  must 
hold  in  the  school  as  in  the  home,  otherwise  school  life  will  not  be  enjoyed 
and  the  children  will  not  be  happy  and  contented  as  they  have  a  right  to  oe. 
Draw  farms.  Do  much  of  this  work.  Of  course  the  smallest  children  will 
have  to  be  helped.  They  will,  however  draw  something  that  stands  for  a 
farm  to  them.  What  if  their  barn  is  as  big  as  a  field?  Later  on  they  will  get 
proportion.  Any  work  representing  an  honest  effort  of  the  child,  however 
imperfect  it  may  be,  must  be  accepted  by  the  teacher  as  good.  Drawing  the 
farm  opens  the  way  for  drawing  school  district,  county,  State,  etc. 

Plants  must  have  soil,  heat,  light,  moisture,  work.  The  farmer  is  not  a  bio 
to  any  great  extent  to  control  heat,  light  or  moisture,  but  he  can  work  on  the 
soil.  Lead  the  children  to  bring  in  all  sorts  of  pebbles,  sand,  soil,  found  in 
the  district.  It  is  important  that  the  children  do  this  work  rather  than  the 
teacher.  When  the  needed  material  is  at  hand  because  of  their  efforts  an  in- 
terest is  awakened  which  otherwise  would  not  hold.  It  may  be  some  of  the 
patrons  will  not  understand  the  motive  of  the  teacher  in  having  the  children 
bring  to  school  "dirt."  A  friendly  talk  with  them  in  which  her  plan  is  ex- 
plained is  usually  sufficient  to  overcome  any  objection.  Very  few  patrons 
oppose  any  move  a  teacher  may  make  when  they  understand  what  she  is 
driving  at,  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  understand  it.  The  children  will 
become  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  drainage.  Almost  any  country 
school  district  has  illustrations  of  highly  productive  soil,  made  so  by  buried 
drain  tile  or  open  ditches.  Naturally  plants  that  grow  upon  the  soil  die  and 
decay  upon  it,  and  what  they  have  taken  from  it  in  growth  is  returned  at 
death.  The  farm  products  being  removed  makes  the  soil  unnatural  and 
fertilization  becomes  necessary.  This  fact  makes  it  advisable  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  feed  on  the  farm  whatever  it  produces.  A  farm  is  like  a  bank  ac- 
count, if  it  is  continually  drawn  upon  and  nothing  returned  it  will  not  last 
long.  That  the  soil  may  be  profitably  productive  requires  careful,  intelligent 
cultivation.  This  cultivation  mixes  the  soil  and  the  fertilizer,  helps  the  roots 
to  easily  pass  through  it,  kills  the  weeds  and  helps  it  to  hold  moisture.  In 
working  out  this  line  of  work  with  country  children  it  must  not  be  made  diffi- 
cult. Only  those  conditions  and  facts  easily  observed  and  understood  should 
be  considered.  A  study  of  the  soil  leads  to  a  consideration  of  its  product, 
which  is  plants.  Make  charts  classifying  plant  life  under  different  heads, 
such  as  different  kinds  of  grain  raised  on  the  farm,  garden  vegetables,  wild 
trees,  cultivated  trees,  etc.  Have  these  charts  hanging  on  the  walls  and  add 
to  the  list  from  time  to  time.  Take  up  the  life  history  of  the  more  common 
farm  plants — corn,  for  instance.  Kind  of  soil  necessary,  when  planted,  how 
long  growing,  form  of  stalk,  blades,  roots,  etc.,  bushels  per  acre,  price  per 
bushel,  uses  of  corn.  In  the  spring  study  the  growth  of  plants  and  have 
some  growing  in  the  school  house.  The  children  take  great  interest  in  little 
house  gardens  made  in  small  b^xes.  The  vegetables  of  the  farm  and  garden 
may  be  studied  with  interest  and  profit.  Here  is  a  chart  I  found  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  little  country  school.  You  see  the  picture  of  the  pumpkin  taken 
from  a  seed  catalogue,  at  the  top  of  the  chart;  here  is  the  turkey  and  here 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers — you  already  get  the  idea.  It  was  made  for  Thanks- 
giving. I  want  to  read  you  a  beautiful  little  poem  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
chart. 
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History  of  the  Seed. 


i. 


THE  8XSD. 


Just  a  little  seed. 
Very  small  indeed, 
Put  it  in  the  ground. 
In  a  little  mound. 
And  wait  and  see 
What  it  will  be. 


II. 

THX    VINE.  ' 

The  seed  became  a  lovely  vine, 
That  o'er  the  brown  earth  used  to  twine. 
And  at  our  feet  so  very  low 
Went  on  and  on,  to  grow  and  grow. 


III. 


THE  FLOWER. 


The  summer  rain,  the  summer  shine. 
That  wet  and  warmed  the  pretty  vine. 
Bad  somehow  quite  a  wondrous  power. 
Which  wrought  this  lovely  yellow  flower. 


IV. 


THE  FBUIT. 


The  little  flower  grew  and  grew. 
In  sun.  and  shower,  and  moistening  dew, 
And  when  the  leaves  began  to  fall. 
There  lay  this  gorgeous  yellow  ball 
The  prise  for  harvest  best  of  all. 


V. 


THE  PIE. 

Hurrah  for  the  tiny  seed  I 

Hurrah  for  the  flower  and  vine! 
Hurrah  for  the  golden  pumpkin. 
Yellow,  and  plump  and  fine! 

But  better  than  all  beginnings. 
Sure  nobody  can  deny. 
Is  the  end  of  the  whole  procession— 
This  glorious  pumpkinpie. 

— 2*he  Youth's  Companion. 


Now  the  thoughtful  teacher  who  did  this  work  saw  the  opportunity  and 
added  this  memory  gem : 

MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  LITERATURE. 

Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens. 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 
Kind  words  are  the  blossoms. 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

Such  work  makes  children  happy  and  contented.  Children  easily  become 
-very  much  interested  in  trees.  Work  along  the  line  of  what  trees  give  us, 
such  as  houses,  furniture,  fuel,  fruit,  shade,  beauty,  etc.  Make  collections 
of  leaves.  I  have  seen  country  school  houses  beautifully  decorated  with  leaf 
borders,  the  work  and  much  of  the  planting  having  been  done  by  the  child- 
ren. Watch  for  early  spring  flowers.  The  violet  will  be  among  the  first  to 
come.  Make  much  of  its  appearance  by  song  and  story.  There  are  a  great 
many  little  songs  and  poems  which  may  be  used  in  nature  study  work. 

Following  the  same  general  plan  suggested  for  plants,  make  charts  classi- 
fying animals.  Lead  the  children  to  be  entirely  free  in  giving  their  experi- 
ences with  animals.  Boys  and  girls  living  on  a  farm  at  some  time  have  had 
experiences  of  some  sort  and  they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  of 
them.  Study  the  farm  animals,  such  as  cow,  horse,  dog.  etc.  Always  make 
comparisons  as  to  their  food,  their  coverings,  habits  of  living  and  degree  of 
usefulness.  Out  of  this  work  should  come  a  greater  appreciation  or  farm 
•animals. 

The  early  fall  offers  special  advantages  for  the  study  of  insect  life.  Never 
study  an  insect,  or  any  animal,  for  that  matter,  at  the  cost  of  its  life.  Do  not 
undertake  any  work  that  necessitates  even  the  giving  of  pain  to  any  animal. 
We  can  not  afford  to  accustom  children  to  such  performances.  Nothing  is 
more  attractive  to  children  than  a  study  of  birds.  Lead  them  to  know  by 
name  birds  common  to  the  locality.  Make  charts  based  on  their  manner  of 
living— land  birds,  water  birds,  birds  living  mostly  in  trees,  etc.  Birds  nests 
•are  of  much  interest,  places  where  they  are  built,  and  materials  used.    This 
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may  all  be  done  after  the  mother  bird  has  raised  her  young.  All  nature  study 
work  should  have  as  one  of  its  important  results  a  spirit  of  kindness  toward 
•animals.  The  very  general  disposition  of  children  to  destroy  life  must  be 
changed. 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  few  minutes  the  matter  of  results.  Beginning 
with  the  farm  in  a  general  way  we  afterward  consider  the  soil  and  from  a 
study  of  the  soil  comes  the  consideration  of  animal  and  plant  life.  From  all 
this  comes  to  the  children  the  ability  to  observe,  enjoyment  and  useful  knowl- 
edge.   The  home  and  the  school  are  united  in  a  more  decided  way. 

Nature  lessons  train  the  child  to  see,  and  the  seeing  must  always  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  question — why  is  this?  He  observes  that  the  cow  chews  her  cud, 
that  the  milkweed  seeds  have  a  sort  of  sail  attached  to  them,  that  the  teeth  of 
-different  animals  are  unlike,  etc.,  and  under  inspiring  teaching  the  ability 
and  disposition  to  see  is  followed  closely  by  a  desire  to  Know  the  reason. 

Science  work  gives  the  child  knowledge,  not  only  of  a  practical  sort,  but 
enables  him,  because  of  his  ability  to  appreciate  his  surroundings,  to  really 
enjoy  life.  The  work  not  being  made  laborious,  but  done  with  a  great  degree 
of  comjort,  furnishes  a  splendid  basis  for  language  exercises  and  word  get- 
ting. New  words  come  easily  and  rapidly  when  the  child  knows  he  really 
needs  them. 

Nature  study  is  especially  valuable  as  a  means  of  uniting,  in  a  more  de- 
cided way.  the  home  and  the  school.  The  teacher  must  first  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people;  this  makes  it  easy  for  her  to  so  direct  the  work  that  they 
come  to  know  that  the  school  is  an  important  part  of  the  community  and  by 
no  means  a  separate  affair,  which  the  law  compels  them  to  support.  The 
home  and  the  school  must  act  in  harmony.  The  more  a  love  for  home  is  de- 
veloped and  sustained  the  greater  will  be  its  power  of  cooperating  with  the 
school  for  good.  The  child  once  in  school  the  teacher  by  law  and  authority 
controls  his  body,  but  his  soul  must  be  won  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
The  child  must  Be  understood  by  parent  and  teacher.  The  school  should  de- 
velop the  reading  habit.  There  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  good  reading  books 
even  for  children  of  the  lowest  grades.  Home  and  school  should  join  in  get- 
ting these  books  for  the  children.  A  genuine  love  for  books  begets  true  hap- 
piness, and  a  supply  of  them  compensates  largely  for  the  social  disadvantages 
of  country  life.  The  school  may  oe  a  social  factor  in  the  district.  The  teach- 
ing spirit  being  in  evidence,  the  children  are  inspired  with  a  broader  and 
higher  life,  and  the  influence  of  the  school  for  good  is  manifest  throughout 
the  district. 
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FARM  ORGANIZATION  DEPARTMENT. 


Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

By  J.  W.  Whitson. 

"Mutual  insurance,  or  What  the  Schuyler  County  Mutual  Insurance  has 
Done  and  is  Doing,"  was  handled  by  J.  W.  Whitson  at  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute. Not  having:  prepared  a  paper  for  the  occasion  Mr.  Whitson  delivered  a 
short  address  that  was  full  of  facts  and  to  the  point.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis  of  what  he  said: 

It  affords  me  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  today  a 
few  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  mutual  insurance.  I  shall  not  burden  you 
with  a  long  array  of  figures,  nor  with  a  history  of  mutual  farm  insurance  in 
all  its  details,  but  will  say  that  the  Schuyler  County  Farmers'  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  was  organized  five  years  ago  this  fall  with  about  $53,000  of  in- 
surance; at  the  end  of  the  year  1897  was  carrying  over  $307,627  of  insurance, 
and  have  already  written  over  $110,000  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  which 
brings  us  now  to  approximately  $417,000  of  insurance. 

To  show  you  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  mutual  insurance  I  wish  to  quote 
a  few  paragraphs  from  the  reports  of  our  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
In  his  insurance  report  dated  June  1,  1872,  Hon.  C.  E.  Lippencott  says: 

"The  27th  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  of  the  following  title:  *An  act 
to  incorporate  and  to  govern  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  Township, 
approved  April  3,  1872,  in  force  July  1,  1872.'  In  my  opinion  this  act  can 
not  fail  to  demonstrate  within  a  reasonable  time  to  its  friends  that  the  insur- 
ance facilities  thus  obtained  will  prove  very  burdensome  and  expensive,  un- 
der the  mistaken  guise  of  cheapness,  and  in  time  of  need  a  very  irresponsible 
one.  This  has  been  the  experience  in  other  and  older  states  with  the  class  of 
companies  which  this  law  proposes  to  inaugurate  in  Illinois. 

"The  business  of  fire  underwriting  ought  to  command  and  obtain  the  best 
ability  of  the  country.  To  none  others,  for  the  common  good,  should  it  be 
intrusted.  *  *  *  This  law  in  its  very  nature  can  be  in  none  but  untried 
hands. 

"In  such  company  instead  of  being  really  insured,  vou  become  an  insurer, 
not  protecting  yourself  by  your  own  care  and  watchfulness,  but  you  assume 
and  become  responsible  for  the  carelessness  and  sometimes  the  criminalities 
of  your  neighbors,  within  a  limited  radius  of  six  to  eighteen  miles." 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1895  Mr.  Durfee  says;  "At  the  time  the  above 
gloomy  prophecy  was  made,  nine  county  and  township  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  had  filed  in  the  auditor's  office  statements  of  their  business  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1871.  They  were  considered  of  so  little  importance 
that  tabulated  statements  of  the  business  done  by  them  were  not  incorporated 
in  the  Auditor's  annual  report. 

*'The  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1872,  showed  that  eleven 
such  companies  had  filed  their  annual  statements.  In  contrast  with  these  re- 
ports, notwithstanding  the  pessimistic  assertions  made  by  the  then  Auditor, 
in  1872,  197  township,  district  and  county  fire  insurance  companies  filed  their 
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annual  statements  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1895,  showing  a  very  re- 
markable growth  and  success  of  farmers"  mutual  insurance  for  the  year 
previous. " 

James  R.  B.  Van  Cleave,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  this 
State,  in  his  last  annual  report  has  this  to  say  about  our  kind  of  insurance: 

"In  these  mutual  insurance  companies  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
insurance  on  the  mutual  plan  can  be  successfully  carried  on.  In  the  State  of 
Illinois,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1897,  there  was  over $128,000,000  of  insurance 
in  force,  divided  among  nearly  100,000  policy  holders,  and  at  an  average  cost 
of  22  cents  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  insurance.  The  average  cost  of 
insurance  in  the  joint  stock  companies  was  $1.07,  a  difference  of  85  cents  in 
favor  of  mutual  companies. 

"This  result,  taking  into  consideration  that  these  companies  are  managed 
by  men  not  experienced  in  underwriting  and  in  nearly  every  instance  by  men 
who  give  their  time  and  attention  to  other  pursuits  of  life,  is  remarkable. 
This  oould  not  have  been  attained  had  not  the  most  rigid  economy  been  prac- 
ticed and  the  most  careful  selection  and  inspection  of  risks  been  exercised.'9 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  I  have  read  from  these  reports  because  they  are  the 
highest  authority,  and  are  unquestionably  correct,  coming  as  they  do  from 
the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Insurance  at  Springfield.  And 
now  I  wish  to  give  you  some  examples  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  mutual 
and  old  line  insurance.  1  have  in  mind  a  policy  that  was  taken  out  in  an  old 
line  company  about  five  years  ago,  or  about  the  time  our  company  was  or- 
ganized. This  policy  was  for  $1,100,  and  the  insured  paid  $33  for  it.  We 
wrote  several  $1,100  policies  in  our  mutual  at  that  time  and  the  initial  cost  of 
each  of  them  was  $3.20.  Our  $1,100  policy  holders  have  had  an  assessment  of 
$2.31  to  pay,  making  their  five  years  of  insurance  cost  them  $5.51.  We  think 
all  will  admit  that  it  is  reasonable  to  compute  interest  on  the  difference  in 
initial  cost,  as  money  always  draws  interest  when  in  use.  We  find  the  differ- 
ence between  $33  and  $3.20,  the  initial  cost  on  the  two  policies  in  question,  to 
be  $29.80.  This  amount  at  6  per  cent  interest  for  hve  years  would  accumu- 
late $8.94.  This,  added  to  the  $33,  gives  us  $41.94;  and  subtracting  the  $5.51, 
the  total  cost  of  one  of  these  policies  in  our  company,  from  this  amount,  we 
find  we  have  $30.43  in  favor  of  the  mutual  plan  on  a  policy  of  $1,100  for  five 
years'  time. 

We  found  in  Mr.  Van  Cleave 's  report  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  in- 
surance in  that  year,  1897,  was  85  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars.  Figuring  on 
this  basis  we  find  that  the  $307,627  of  insurance  in  force  in  our  company  at 
the  end  of  1897  saved  the  farmers  of  the  county  $2,615.  to  say  nothing  of  what 
has  been  saved  by  the  $110,000  written  up  since  that  time. 

I  have  by  these  figures  and  these  reports  endeavored  to  make  it  so  plain 
that  even  the  school  children  in  this  audience  can  understand  that  the 
Schuyler  County  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has  been  and  is  sav- 
ing hundreds  of  dollars  annually  to  the  farmers  of  our  county.  And  now  in 
conclusion  I  wish  to  read  an  extract  from  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  B.  E.  Durfee  before  the  national  convention  of  mutual  insurance  at 
Chicago  in  1896: 

"In  the  early  days  there  was  much  and  persistent  opposition  to  overcome; 
an  idea  was  extant  that  the  insurance  business  could  only  be  undertaken  by 
experts  and  that  experiments  carried  on  by  the  uninitiated  could  only  lead  to 
disaster.  The  general  conditions  applicable  to  insurance  at  large  it  was 
thought  would  apply  to  local  insurance  among  neighbors,  and  the  long  list  of 
disasters  to  stock  companies  would  be  duplicated  among  your  own  compa- 
nies. It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  detailed  reasons  given  by  the  oppo- 
sition as  to  why  your  plan  must  become  a  failure.  You  are  undoubtedly 
already  familiar  with  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  remarkable  success 
achieved  by  you  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  out  of  about  230  companies  or- 
ganized in  this  State  under  special  and  general  laws  only  about  30  have 
ceased  to  do  business  in  the  last  25  years;  while   duriug  the  same  period  of 

—32  F" 
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time  Dearly  250  old-time  companies  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  but  about  a  dozen  old-time  companies,  chartered  in  this  State, 
are  in  existence. 

"All  insurance  is  practically  mutual,   and  the  capital   stock  of  stock  com- 

Eanies  is  simply  a  guarantee  to  the  policy  holder  that  the  contract  made  with 
im  will  be  carried  out,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  policy  holders  in  the  com- 
pany will  mutually  contribute  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  losses  of  the  few 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  management,  together  with  a  reasonable  per  cent 
upon  such  guarantee  capital.  In  township  mutual  insurance  many  elements 
of  loss  and  cost  are  eliminated ;  moral  hazard  more  largely  than  anything 
else.  It  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States 
are  preventable,  growing  out  of  arson,  buildings  illy  constructed  and  care- 
lessness. In  neighborhood  mutual  insurance  each  individual  policv  holder  is 
interested  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  all  these  elements  of  hazard,  because, 
in  doing  so,  he  protects  his  own  pocketbook. 

"A  carefully  collected  list  of  special  charters  granted  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
from  1835  to  1870,  numbering  over  270,  shows  that  the  first  farmers1  insurance 
company  chartered  was  the  'Addison  Farmers9  Mutual  Insurance  Company9 
on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1855.  It  is  yet  doing  business.  The  next  char- 
tered was  the  'Crete  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company,'  February  20, 
1861,  yet  doing  business.  From  this  small  beginning  41  years  ago  has  grown 
up  an  interest  with  the  magnificent  showing  of  over  82,500  policies  in  force 
in  nearly  200  companies,  covering  over  $112,200,000  of  insurance  at  the  close 
of  1895,  as  shown  oy  the  returns  made  to  the  Insurance  Department  of  this 
State,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  about  3,000  policies  in 
number  and  an  increase  of  about  $9,000,000  in  the  amount  at  risk. 

"In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  your  farm  is  your  capital,  the  crops 
you  derive  from  it  your  dividend,  and  your  mutual  insurance  the  guarantee 
against  unforseen  disaster,  each  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  your  pres- 
ent and  future  prosperity  dependent  largely  upon  them  all." 
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ANNUAL   REPORT  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ILL! 
NOIS  LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

COMPOSED  OF 

Illinois  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  I    Illinois  Swine  Breeders1  Association, 

Illinois  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  I    Illinois  Sheep  Breeders'  Association, 

For  the  Year  1898. 


Compiled  by  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Secretary,  Athens,  111. 


Officers  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association — President,  A.  P. 
Grout,  Winchester;  First  Vice-President,  John  H.  Kincaid,  Athens;  Second 
Vice-President,  Jacob  Zeigler.  Clinton ;  Secretary,  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens; 
Treasurer,  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington.  Executive  Committee:  A.  P. 
Grout,  Winchester;  John  H.  Kincaid,  Athens;  Jacob  Zeigler.  Clinton;  Fred 
H.  Rankin,  Athens;  George  Williams,  Athens;  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Springfield; 
Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield;  John  G.  Springer,  Springfield. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

I.— Name. 

This  Assooiation  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders9  Asso- 
ciation. 

II.— Object. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
breeders  of  live  stock  in  Illinois. 

III.— Membership. 

The  membership  of  this  Assooiation  shall  consist  of  the  Illinois  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  the  Illinois  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  the  Illinois 
Swine  Breeders1  Association,  the  Illinois  Sheep  Breeders1  Association  and 
the  Illinois  Poultry  Breeders1  Association. 

IV.— Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presi- 
dents, said  Vice-Presidents  to  consist  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Associations 
named  above,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 
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V.— Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  the  fire  Associations  named  above. 

VI.— Term  of  Office. 

The  officers  and  committees  named  above  to  serve  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  installed. 

VII.— Meetings. 

The  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  annually  in  the  State  Cap- 
itol, Springfield,  at  such  time  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Association  or  its 
Executive  Committee. 

VIII.— Amendments. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  or  altered  at  any  regular  meeting  (or  spe- 
cial meeting  called  for  the  purpose)  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  those  present  and 
voting. 


Officers  of  the  Horse  Breeders7  Association — President,  John  H.  Kincaid, 
Athens;  Vice-President,  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington;  Secretary,  George 
Williams,  Athens;  Treasurer,  J.  F.  Smith,  Auburn.  Executive  Committee: 
J.  C.  Ware,  Champaign;  A.  F.  Moore,  Polo;  F.  W.  Beardsley,  Gibson  City; 
J.  Tabor  Mather,  Jacksonville;  John  Landrigan,  Albion;  D.  Brenneman, 
Decatur. 

CONSTITUTION    OF   THE    ILLINOIS    HORSE   BREEDERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

Preamble. 

We,  the  Horse  Breeders  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  a  State  organization  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  horse  breeders,  do  hereby  unite  in  forming  an  association  to  be  known  as 
the  Illinois  Horse  Breeders'  Association. 

CONSTITUTION-ARTICLE  I. 

NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  Horse  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OBJECT. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  holding  of  annual  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  breeding,  handling  and  marketing 
of  horses  and  such  other  matters  as  may  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  its 
members. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  reputable 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Illinois  who  are  interested  in  the  horse  industry. 

Sec.  2.  All  questions  of  membership  or  expulsion  to  be  passed  on  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  with  fire 
(5)  additional  members  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee  with  full  power  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  during 
the  intervals  between  annual  meetings. 

ARTICLE  V. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee;  thirty 
days'  previous  notice  to  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  this  Association,  giving 
time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  meetings  on  the  call  of  four 
or  more  of  the  Committee,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Section  1.  The  duties  of  the  officers  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  such  services  as  generally  pertain  to  their  respective  stations. 

Sec.  2.  All  bills  against  this  Association  shall  be  presented  in  detail  and 
shall  be  paid  only  on  the  order  of  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary. 

Article  VII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This  comstitution  may  be  amended  or  changed  at  any  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 


BY-LAWS  OP  THE  ILLINOIS  HORSE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION* 

Article  I. 

NAME. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  Horse  Breeders-  Association, 
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Article  II. 


THE  OBJECTS. 


The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  promotion  and  betterment  of  the 
hone  industry  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


Article  III. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The  members  of  this  Association  shall  be  reputable  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  who  are  interested  in  the  horse  industry  in  the  State. 


Article  IV. 


OFFICERS. 


The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  nine  (9),  of  which* 
the  officers  named  shall  be  ex-officio  members. 

Article  V. 

MEMBERSHIP  FEE. 

The  membership  fee  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00)  which  will  cover  the  first 
year's  dues. 

Article  VI. 

ANNUAL  DUES. 

The  annual  dues  of  this  Association  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1.00). 


Officers  of  the  Cattle  Breeders'  Association — President,  A.  P.  Grout,  Win- 
chester; Vice  President,  J.  F.  Prather,  Williamsville;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Pick- 
rell,  Springfield;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Clark,  Beecher.  Executive  Committee: 
Col.  W.  A.  Fulkerson,  Jerseyville;  E.  E.  Chester,  Champaign;  S.  Melven, 
Greenfield. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  Cattle  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  cattle 
industry  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Association  shall  be  reputable  cittzens  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  who  are  interested  in  the  cattle  industry. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  consisting-  of  seven 
members,  including  the  President.  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

5.  That  the  membership  fee  for  this  Association  shall  be  $1.00. 

6.  That  the  annual  dues  of  the  Association  for  each  member  shall  be  $1.00. 

7.  That  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  published,  from  year  to  year,  and 
;.n  the  interim  when  it  is  ordered,  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  dis- 
tribution. 
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Officers  of  the  Swine  Breeders7  Association— President,  Fred.  H.  Rankin, 
Athens;  Vice  President,  C.  E.  Vigal,  New  City;  Secretary,  Charles  P.  Mills, 
Springfield;  Treasurer,  J.  R.  Fulkerson,  Jersey ville.  Executive  Committee: 
A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester;  H.  O.  Minnis,  Edinbure;  Frank  H.  Whitney, 
Athens;  W.  C.  Pearsons,  Vermilion;  J.  F.  Smith,  Auburn. 

CONSTITUTION  ILLINOIS  SWINE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  the  undersigned  breeders  of  swine,  recognizing  the  importance  of  a 
State  organization  having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
breeders  and  feeders  of  swine,  do  hereby  unite  in  forming  an  association  to 
be  known  as  the  Illinois  Swine  Breeders'  Association. 

Article  I. 

NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Article  II. 

object. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  holding  of  annual  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  all  matters  relating?  to  breeding  and  feeding  of  swine,  the 
holding  of  exhibitions,  and  such  other  work  not  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association  may  tend  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  its  members. 

Article  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  the  original  subscrib- 
ers and  such  other  reputable  citizens  of  this  State  interested  in  swine  hus- 
bandry as  may  be  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  pay  one  dollar  annual  dues. 

Should  it  occur  at  any  time  that  any  member  of  the  Association  shall  be 
charged  with  willful  misrepresentation  in  regard  to  any  animal  owned  or  bred 
by  him,  or  with  any  other  act  derogatory  to  the  standing  of  the  Association, 
or  with  failure  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Association, 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  examine  into  the  matter,  and,  if  it  shall  find 
that  such  charge  is  fully  sustained,  it  shall  thereupon  suspend  such  offender 
and  Jay  all  the  facts  in  its  possession  before  the  Association  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  thereafter.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
the  facts  shall  so  warrant,  the  name  of  the  offending  member  shall  be  stricken 
from  the  rolls  of  the  Association,  and  all  his  rights  as  a  member  shall  there- 
upon cease. 

Article  IV. 
officers. 

1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

2.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  with  five  ad- 
ditional members  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annuall  meeting,  shall  consti- 
tute an  Executive  Committee,  with  power  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  intervals  of  the  annual  meetings. 
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3.  All  the  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  meeting:,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

4.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Association  members  may  vote  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  or  they  may  send  their  ballot  by  mail  to  the  Secretary,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  vote  the  same  as  directed. 

5.  Any  vacancies  occurring  during  the  interim  may  be  filled  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Article  V. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee,  thirty  days'  previous 
notice  to  be  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Association,  giving  time  and  place 
of  the  meeting. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  meetings  on  the  call  of  four  or 
more  of  the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  committee  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

1.  The  duties  of  the  officers  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of 
such  service  as  generally  pertains  to  their  respective  positions  in  deliberate 
bodies. 

2.  All  bills  against  the  Association  shall  be  presented  in  detail,  and  shall 
be  paid  only  on  the  order  of  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

s  Article  VII. 

AMENDMENTS.  1 

BThis  constitution  may  be  amended  or  changed  or  any  other  business  trans- 
acted at  the  annual  meeting  with  the  approval  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present. 


Officers  of  the  Sheep  Breeders'  Association— President,  Jacob  Ziegler, 
Clinton;  Vice  President,  R.  Y.  Kincaid,  Athens;  Secretary-Treasurer,  John 
G.  Springer,  Springfield.  Executive  Committee:  James  A.  Stone,  Brad- 
fordton;  George  Allen,  Allerton;  John  Britton,  Wapello;  L.  C.  Graham, 
Cameron. 

ILLINOIS  SHEEP  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

CONSTITUTION  and  by-laws. 

1.  This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  Sheep  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be  for  the  betterment  of  the  sheep 
industry  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

3.  The  members  of  the  Association  shall  be  reputable  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  who  are  interested  in  the  sheep  industry. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  seven 
members,  including  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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5.     That  the  membership  fee  for  this  Association  shall  be  $1.00. 

().    That  the  annual  dues  of  the  Association  for  each  member  shali  be  $1.00. 

7.  That  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  published  from  year  to  year,  and 
in  the  interim  when  it  is  ordered,  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  dis- 
tribution. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE   FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS*  ASSOCIATION,  COMPOSED  OF 

THE  STOCKMEN  AND  FARMERS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association,  including  conventions  of  the  Illinois  Horse 
Breeders'  Association,  the  Illinois  Cattle  Breeders'  Association,  the  Illinois 
Sheep  Breeder's  Association  and  the  Illinois  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  to 
be  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  November  15,  16  and  17,  1898,  in  the  State 
House. 

A  splendid  program  is  provided.  Valuable  papers  and  addresses  on  sub* 
jects  pertaining  to  live  stock  husbandry  and  agriculture  will  be  presented  in 
person  by  the  best  authorities  in  their  respective  departments  in  the  United 
States. 

Farmers  and  live  stock  breeders,  this  meeting  is  in  your  interest.  Let  us 
unite  and  push  along  our  live  stock  interests.  Make  an  effort  to  attend  the 
meeting  and  learn  more  concerning  the  value  of  good  blood  in  your  flocks 
and  herds. 

Many  of  the  pedigree  record  associations  have  presented  valuable  papers 
concerning  the  history,  characteristics,  etc.,  of  their  respective  breeds, 
which  will  be  interspersed  durfng  the  several  sessions,  as  opportunity  is 
afforded   for  the  reading  of  the  same  by  the  authors  in  attendance. 

A.  P.  Grout.  Fred  H.  Rankin, 

Pres  iden  t .  Secretary . 

PROGRAM— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  189S. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  o'clock. 

Called  to  order. 

President's  Address — Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester,  111. 

Secretary's  Report — Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens,  111. 

Address — * 'Clover  Growing  and  Its  Relation  to  Improvement  in  Live 
Stock. "  Henry  Wallace,  editor  Wallace's  Farmer,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Evening  session,  7:30  o'clock. 

Address — " Animal  Industry  as  a  Business  in  the  United  States, "  Prof.  C. 
S.  Plumb,  director  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Address — "The  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Swine,"  Hon.  A.  J.  Lovejoy, 
Roscoe.  111. 

WEDNESDAY".  NOVEMBER  10,  1898. 

Morning  ne&>ionT  9  o'clock. 

Address — ''The  Feeding  and  Marketing  of  Sheep."'  Hon.  Jacob  Zeigler, 
Clinton,  111. 

Address — ''Sheep  Husbandry,"  Prof.  John  A.  Craig.  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Ames,  Iowa. 
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Afternoon  session,  1:30  o'clock. 

"Cattle  Feeding"— Addresses  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Kerrick,  Bloom  in  gton.  111. p 
Hon.  E.  E.  Chester,  Champaign,  111.;  Col.  W.  H.  Fulkerson,  Jerseyviile,. 
111.,  President  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Evening  session,  7:30  o'clock. 

Address— "An  Undeveloped  Market  for  Pure  Bred  Males,"  Prof.  Eugene 
Davenport,  Dean  and  Director  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,. 
Champaign,  111. 

Address— "Breeding,  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Pure  Bred  Stock,"  Mr.  T.  F. 
B.  Sot  ham,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1898. 

Morning  session,  9  o'clock. 

Address — "The  Marketing  of  Live  Stock,"  Mr.  John  Clay,  Jr.,  Chicago t 
Illinois. 

Address— "The  Bacon  Hog,"  Prof.  Thos.  Shaw,  Professor  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.. 
Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

Afternoon  session,  1:30  o'clock. 

Address — "Horse  Breeding,"  Hon.  Norman  J.  Coleman,  First  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Address — "The  Horse  and  His  Market,"  Prof.  John  A.  Craig,  Professor 
Animal  Husbandry  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ILLINOIS  LIVE  StOCK   BREEDERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  Tuesday,  November 
15,  1898,  at  the  Court  House,  Springfield,  111.,  by  the  President,  Hon.  A.  P. 
Grout,  of  Winchester. 

President — Gentlemen,  the  hour  has  arrived  when  this  annual  meeting  of 
the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  of  Illinois  should  be  called  together. 
We  had  hoped  to  see  a  much  larger  attendance  than  we  have  here  at  this- 
time,  still,  I  think,  that  there  are  many  in  the  city  who  will  be  here  before 
this  meeting  of  the  Association  is  over.  According  to  the  program  as  we  have 
it  made  up,  the  first  will  be  an  address  by  the  President. 

The  President,  Hon.  A.  P.  Grout,  then  read  an  address. 

LIVE  STOCK  BREEDING. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breed- 
ers' Association  on  this  occasion  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in  its  history;  that 
its  success  in  awakening  and  arousing  the  stock  growers  and  breeders  of  the 
State  may  be  such  as  to  permanentlv  establish  it  among  the  useful  organiza- 
tions of  the  State  and  make  it  the  educator  and  proraotor  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  factor  of  all  our  agricultural  interests.  We  hope  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  association  to  see  the  great  State  of  Illinois  take  the 
rank  to  which  its  location,  resources  and  n/itur»l  advantages  entitle  it,  and  in 
the  immediate  future  outrank  every  state  in  the  union,  it'  not  every  country 
on  the  globe,  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  hogs. 

We  are  situated  in  the  center  of  a  vast  territory — in  the  heart  of  the  great 
Mississippi  valley,  with  every  possible  facility  for  transportation — the  great 
navigable  Mississippi  on  the  west,  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  the  vast  inlnnd  seas 
on  the  north,  and  the  great  trunk   railways   extending  through   the  State  in. 
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•very  direction.  We  are  midway  between  the  cold,  bleak  winters  of  the  north 
and  the  hot  and  fever  infected  section  of  the  south.  Our  climate  is  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold.  It  admits  of  the  growth  of  corn,  the  greatest  of  all  meat 
and  fat  producers,  in  its  fullest  perfection  and  abundance,  and  blue  grass, 
the  greatest  boon  to  all  stockmen,  is  indigenous  to  our  soil  and  climate. 

That  Illinois  should  rank  first  among  all  the  states  of  this  union  in  the 
number  and  superior  quality  of  its  live  stock  is  no  Utopian  scheme,  but  the 
idea  is  founded  in  our  vastly  superior  natural  advantages,  of  which  we  have- 
only  to  avail  ourselves  and  the  boon  is  ours. 

Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  the  environments  so  favorable  for  the 
production  of  stock  of  the  highest  beef,  pork  and  mutton  type  as  in  our  own 
great  State.  Our  very  surroundings  are  more  conducive  to  large  growth  in 
the  animal,  to  rotundity  and  perfection  of  form  and  completness  of  finish,, 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 

Our  association  is  composed  largely  of  the  breeders  of  pure  bred  stock,  and 
it  is  our  province,  as  an  organization,  to  seek  to  broaden  and  extend  the  mar- 
kets for  our  breeding  animals. 

The  unsurpassed  natural  advantages  of  Illinois  have  designated  it  as  the 
greatest  stock  growing  State  of  the  union.  The  State  has  provided  the  money 
and  grounds,  furnished  them  with  magnificent  buildings  and  equipments,  and 
today  maintains  the  greatest  and  grandest  State  fair  in  the  country.  It  uow 
remains  for  the  farmers  and  breeders  of  Illinois  to  equal  this  achievement  by 
producing  the  finest  and  best  stock  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  become  preeminently  noted  for  the 
number  and  quality  of  our  herds  of  fine  stock,  or  why  our  herds  of  pure  bred 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  should  not  make  Illinois  the  Mecca  for  the 
breeders  of  fine  stock  from  every  state  and  section  of  this  broad  land.  The 
object  is  most  inspiring  and  grand;  the  possibilities  incalculable,  and  the  ac- 
complishment lacks  only  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
and  possibilities  within  our  reach.  How  this  end  can  be  best  accomplished, 
and  what  this  association  can  do  to  advance  its  own  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  State,  is  the  question  of  the  hour.  It  may  be  said  that  the  first  requis- 
ite is  the  production  of  stock  of  the  best  and  finest  quality;  but  of  this  fact 
and  necessity  the  members  of  this  association  are  undoubtedly  fully  aware. 
The  undisguised  fact  remains,  however,  that  our  breeders  of  pure- bred  stock 
need  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  of  a  demand  and  market  for  their  stock 
— a  market  that  will  pay  them  for  producing  stock  of  the  best  quality.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  provice  of  this  association  to  advance  its  interests  by  every 
reasonable  and  legitimate  means,  and  that  it  is  fully  as  important  to  provide 
a  market  as  it  is  to  produce  the  stock. 

It  has  been  said,  "that  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  give  quite  as  much 
attention  to  disposing  of  his  goods  as  «he  does  to  making  them,  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  successful."  "That  the  world  ought  to  come  and  give  him  a  good 
price  for  his  output,  perhaps,  but  it  won't." 

This  is  our  condition  as  live  stock  breeders  today.  We  must  pay  just  as 
much  attention  to  the  development  of  a  demand  for  our  stock  as  we  do  to  the 
production  of  the  stock  itself.  That  Illinois  is  not  today  the  leading  live 
stock  state  in  the  union  is  sufficient  evidence  that  our  farmers  have  not 
passed  beyond  the  era  of  the  soil-robber  or  supplemented  animal  husbandry 
for  cereal  production.  It  is  unquestionably  tiue  that  the  farmers  of  Illinois 
do  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  they  are  robbing  the  soil  of  that  marvelous 
store  of  fertility  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed  by  growing  crop 
after  crop  of  corn  and  wheat  and  other  grains  without  manure.  They  do  not 
realize  the  fact  that  the  growing  of  live  stock  in  some  of  its  various  forms  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  highest  type  of  farming,  or  that  the  failure 
to  keep  live  stock  by  so  many  of  our  farmers  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  State.  In  view  of  such  a  state  of  facts  and  such  conditions 
it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  essential  and  primary  duties  of  this  association, 
and  in  line  with  the  ideas  and  objects  which 'have  brough  it  into  existence, 
that  it  should  endeavor  in  every  way  possible  to  educate  the  farmers  of  this 
State   in  the   new  and  better  type  of  agriculture — the  agriculture  of  animal 
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husbandry,  not  because  the  outlook  for  live  stock  is  today  better  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago,  but  because  of  its  own  intrinsic  and  inherent  worth,  and 
because  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  system  which  returns  to  the  soil  90  per 
cer  cent  of  all  the  fertility  removed  by  the  crop,  can  not  fail  to  raise  our 
lands  to  a  high  and  constantly  increasing  state  of  productiveness,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  returns  will  be  larger  than  by  any  ordinary  system  of 
cereal  production. 

Every  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  should  see  to  it  that  properly 
equipped  and  thoroughly  competent  speakers  are  provided  for  all  our  farm- 
ers' institute  meetings,  who  will  impress  upon  the  farmers  of  Illinois  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  some  form  of  stock  raising  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion of  all  operations.  By  such  a  course  we  will  not  only  promote  and  build 
up  our  own  interests,  but  will  become  benefactors  as  well.  There  is  no  gain- 
saying the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  to  such  an 
extent  has  this  grain  growing  and  soil-robbing  process  been  carried  on,  that 
in  many  sections  the  earth  can  no  longer  be  tickled  with  the  hoe  and  be 
made  to  laugh  with  a  harvest.  The  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  has  been 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  and  the  soil-robber  has  worked  out  his  claim. 

The  times  are  now  propitious  for  the  man  with  the  dairy  cow,  the  fat  steer, 
the  highly  bred  pig  and  the  mutton  sheep,  the  man  of  herd  books  and  stock 
shows.  There  is  a  demand  for  the  man  who  every  day  works  a  miracle,  who 
takes  tons  of  hay  and  grain  and  transforms  it  into  butter  and  cheese,  and 
who  takes  a  field  of  corn  and  makes  it  walk  to  market  on  its  own  legs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  policy  which  the  farmers  of  Illinois  must  adopt,  if 
they  ever  expect  to  attain  their  former  prosperity,  and  reach  out  for  that 
degree  of  prosperity  which  our  unexcelled  natural  advantages  intend  we 
should  secure,  is  to  provide  a  home  market  for  crude  products.  By  a  home 
market  we  do  not  mean  a  market  in  the  eastern  cities  or  the  cities  of  Illinois, 
but  the  market  on  the  farm,  a  market  for  corn,  oats,  hay  and  grass  on  the 
farm  on  which  they  grow,  and  without  any  cost  of  transportation.  It  means 
that  all  feed  stuff  should  be  marketed  through  the  animal.  Nothing  but  live 
stock  can  provide  this  kind  of  a  market.  The  demand  is  now  for  more  con- 
sumers, more  " condensing  factories,"  represented  by  good  feeding  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  There  must  be  live  stock  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  to  assist  the  proper  rotation  of  crops,  to  furnish  a  home 
market  that  will  enable  us  to  use,  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  the  least 
expense  for  transportation,  our  grain,  hay,  corn-fodder  and  other  roughess,  and 
m  the  end  to  condense  freight  tonnage  to  the  minimum. 

Live  stock  of  some  kind,  or  in  some  form,  is  an  absolute  necessity  on  every 
well  conducted  farm  in  Illinois  today.  We  do  not  urge  it  as  a  popular  fad, 
or  so  much  as  a  paying  investment  in  itself,  but  as  the  basis  and  foundation 
of  permanent  and  successful  farming.  In  advocating  the  use  of  live  stock  as 
the  basis  of  all  farm  operations,  we  are  not  only  advancing  our  own  interests 
as  stock  breeders,  but  are  conferring  a  sure  and  lasting  benefit  upon  the 
farmers  of  Illinois.  But  these  are  not  all  the  educational  features  connected 
with  our  work,  if  we  would  make  this  association  effectual  and  beneficial  in 
its  operations. 

There  is  the  right  and  the  wrong  kind  of  stock  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. There  is  the  well  bred  animal  which,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  show  a 
iiandsome  return  for  the  feed  given  it,  and  pay  a  profit  for  its  keeping.  There 
is  also  the  scrub,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  lose  money  for  its  owner  or  feeder. 
And  then  there  is  the  care,  feed  and  management  of  stock,  and  the  thous- 
and one  subjects  upon  which  the  average  farmer  needs  instruction*,  in  order 
to  insure  success.  In  endeavoring  to  improve  and  educate  ourselves  in  these 
meetings,  we  should  keep  the  fact  steadily  in  mind  that  there  is  a  grand 
opportunity  for  missionary  work  among  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  and  that 
"bread  cast  upon  the  waters  may  return  to  us  after  many  days."  (Applause.) 

President — Next  will  be  the  report  of  our  secretary,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Rankin, 
of  Athens,  III. 
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Advantage  of  Stock  Breeders'  Organizations. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders1  Association: 

A  full  and  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting:  of 
this  association  held  in  Supreme  Court  room.  State  House,  January  20,  1898* 
appears  in  volume  III.  of  Report  of  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  placed  in  your  hands.  Said  report  was  prepared,  as  you  will 
note,  by  Hon.  J.  H.  Pickerel!,  your  capable  secretary,  and  to  whose  organiz- 
ing genius  and  faithful  work  this  association  mainly  owes  its  existence.  (Ap- 
plause.) In  the  place  of  reading  these  formal  minutes,  which  the  secretary 
is  supposed  to  present  to  you,  I  will  commend  to  your  careful  consideration 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  are  found  in 
the  aforesaid  volume,  and  will  speak  a  few  words  as  to  the  value  of  an  organ- 
ization like  our. 

In  these  progressive  times  the  live  stock  interests  of  our  State  can  not  be 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  success  without  an  organization  that  has  its 
interests  in  charge,  and  this  organization  should  be  supported  by  those  who 
expect  to  realize  the  benefits  therefrom  in  the  persons  of  our  progressive 
farmers  and  stockmen. 

We  have  come  here  to  form  friendships,  sustain  each  other  and  work  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause.  If  we  succeed  in  this  we  will  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  our  association.  If  we  fail  in  this  we  had  better  have  staid  at  home. 
The  addresses  and  discussions  thereon  at  this  meeting  will  contribute  to  help 
the  producers  of  our  commonwealth.  The  men  interested  in  this  and  kindred 
organizations  are  specialists.    They  are  not  mere  soil-robbers. 

The  Illinois  live  stock  farmer  does  not  simply  plow  and  plant,  and  haul 
the  raw  material  to  market.  No,  he  operates  a  condensing  factory.  He  puts 
corn  and  blue  grass  and  clover  into  pork  and  beef  and  mutton.  His  grain 
crops  walk  to  market,  and  their  manurial  value  is  saved  to  restore  to  the  land 
which  has  fed  his  crops.  It  is  with  thoughts  along  this  line  that  the  manage- 
ment have  thought  and  planned  in  arranging  the  program  for  this  meeting. 
We  want  to  make  these  meetings  useful  and  in  a  practical  way  helpful  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  to  the  breeder  of  recorded  stock. 

If  in  the  past  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  has  not  been 
able  to  make  a  very  brilliant  record,  or  has  not  made  itself  felt  in  a  practical 
way,  it  is  primarily  because  it  has  not  gotten  close  enough  to  the  people  and 
our  stockmen  have  not  seen  or  felt  it  to  their  interests  to  belong  to  it. 

This  association  needs  an  active r  working  membership.  That  is  what 
counts.    That  is  what  makes  it  ours — an  individual  affair  to  each  of  us. 

An  organization  is  useless  unless  it  brings  cooperation,  which  means  sys- 
tematic pulling  together  and  in  the  same  direction. 

What  this  associatioa  shall  do  for  the  advancement  of  live  stock  husbandry 
in  Illinois  depends  entirely  upon  your  opinions  and  what  you  are  willing  to 
do.  You  take  great  pride  in  assisting  the  capable  men  composing  our  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  building  up  a  State  Fair  that  stands  preeminent  as 
the  American  Royal,  and  you  support  it  well — by  your  attendance;  but  allow 
the  enterprising  stockmen  from  other  states  to  come  in  and  take  away  the 
larger  per  cent  of  the  ribbons. 

Is  not  this  fact  sufficient  commentary  on  the  urgent  need  of  just  such  an 
educating  program  as  is  presented  at  this  meeting  to  Illinois  live  stock 
breeders? 

The  management  of  this  association  have  spared  neither  time  nor  means  to 
provide  you  at  this  meeting  with  a  program  of  real  merit.  The  time  is  cheer- 
fully given,  and  as  to  necessary  expenses,  we  are  willing  you  should  share 
that  with  us.  It  is  distasteful  to  ask  those  in  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  this 
character  for  money,  but  it  is  the  only  available  resource  whereby  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  meeting. 
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Stockmen  of  Illinois,  are  von  aware  that  yours  is  the  only  organization  of 
producers  in  the  State  that  has  to  foot  your  own  bills  and  go  a- begging  of  the 
Farmers'  Institute  to  get  the  report  of  your  meetings  published?' 

Ljt  me  cite  you  to  some  facts.  The  Illinois  Beekeepers'  Association,  that 
•does  not  represent  as  great  an  interest  as  even  the  smallest  of  the  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Associations,  was  allowed  an  appropriation  of  $500.  The  Illinois 
Poultry  Keepers7  Association  was  granted  $1,000,  and  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  secured  $4,000. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  General  Assembly  that  granted  the  above  ap- 
propriations a  committee  on  legislation,  representing  the  Illinois  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  composed  of  D.  W.  Smith,  Charles  Ridgely  and  J.  H. 
Pickrell,  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  a  year  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
publishing  and  distributing  the  addresses  and  proceedings  of  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  this  association.  A  bill  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  said  amount 
in  aid  of  the  live  stock  industries  of  the  State,  was  prepared  and  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  by  the  Hon.  David  T.  Littler,  and  passed  that  body  almost 
unanimously.  On  reaching  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Hon.  Thos.  B.  Needles,  being  chairman. 
A  communication  was  addressed  to  him  by  your  committee,  urgently  solicit- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  the  committee  reported  adversely  to  its  pas- 
sage, and  the  report  being  concurred  in  the  appropriation  failed.  From  which 
it  is  evident  that  the  live  stock  industry,  as  represented  by  this  association, 
was  considered  by  our  law  makers  as  unworthy  of  any  such  recognition  by 
the  State. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  numbers  and  value  in  this  State  of 
the  four  principal  classes  of  live  stock  represented  by  this  association,  as  re- 
turned by  the  assessors  at  equalized  values,  for  the  year  1897. 

Horsemen,  you  pay  taxes  on  946,637  head  of  horses,  valued  at  $9,930,232. 

Cattle  breeders,  you  pay  taxes  on  2,363,093  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $34,- 

278,588. 

The  sheepmen  are  taxed  on  651,805  head  of  sheep,  valued  at  $534,480. 

And  swine  breeders  report  3,080,811  head  of  hogs,  valued  at  $3,974,246. 

Live  stock  breeders  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  year  1897,  one  year  after 
your  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  denied  by  the  representatives 
of  this  State,  you  paid  into  the  State  treasury  taxes  on  7,042,346  head  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  valued  at  $48,747,546. 

Gentlemen,  comment  on  this  state  of  affairs  is  unnecessary  further  than  to 
say  there  is  a  reason  for  this,  and  that  it  does  not  lay  at  anybody's 
door  but  our  own.  We  are  careless,  negligent  and  indifferent  to  the  benefits 
that  may  be  realized  through  the  agency  of  an  active,  live,  well  supported 
live  stock  breeders'  association.  The  trouble  is,  the  stockmen  have  not  co- 
operated and  been  as  persistent  in  their  endeavors  as  have  our  horticultural 
friends.  Let  us  frcm  now  on  become  active  in  what  concerns  us  and  be 
willing  to  stand  firm  and  together  for  the  future  and  common  good  of  our 
line  stock  interests,  and  if  at  any  time  this  association  should  deem  that  in- 
terests of  live  stock  husbandry  would  be  advanced  by  legislative  action,  let 
each  stockman  make  it  a  personal  matter  to  let  the  senator  and  representa- 
tive from  this  district  understand  his  sentiments  on  the  question  at  issue. 

May  this  meeting  inspire  each  of  us  with  fresh  hope  and  confidence  in  live 
stock  husbandry  as  the  basis  of  all  great  agriculture.     (Applause). 

President:  The  next  on  oar  program  is,  "Clover  Growing  and  its  Relation 
to  Improvement  in  Live  Stock, "  by  Henry  Wallace,  of  Des  Moines,  la, 

President:  Mr.  Wallace  is  not  present,  but  the  secretary  has  a  letter  from 
him  which  he  will  now  read. 

Secretary  read  letter  from  Mr.  Wallace,  stating  that  he  was  detained  but 
^would  be  present  the  following  day. 
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President:  As  Mr.  Wallace  can  not  be  with  us  this  afternoon,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  time  we  have  some  parties  here  who  have  papers  which  they  will 
now  give  us.  We  have  asked  several  of  the  members  of  different  associations 
to  present  papers  concerning  the  history,  characteristics  and  good  points  in 
their  various  breeds.  Several  of  these  associations  have  prepared  their 
papers  and  have  sent  them  here,  or  have  persons  here  to  read  them.  We  will 
introduce  some  of  those  this  afternoon  in  absence  of  our  regular  program.  I 
believe  Mr.  Pickrell  has  a  paper  with  refrence  to  the  Short- Horn,  prepared 
by  Hon.  Wm.  Warfield,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Pickrell  then  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  W.  C.  McGavock,  of  Chestnut,  read  a  paper  on  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle. 

Before  reading  he  stated  that  he  misunderstood  his  subject  a  little,  but  as 
lie  was  misinformed  he  would  read  his  paper  anyway. 

President:  We  have  a  paper  here  from  the  Galloway  Association,  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  Marion  Parr,  of  Cooksville.  111.,  and  the  secretary  will 
now  read  it.  The  paper  was  then  read.  ( The  foregoing  papers  appear  in 
the  appendix  to  this  report). 

President :  1  believe  this  is  all  the  papers  we  have  of  this  kind  for  this 
afternoon.  We  have  an  abundance  of  time  left  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  we  throw  this  meeting  open  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  make  any 
remarks  of  interest  to  this  association. 

A  communication  was  next  read  by  the  secretary  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Ware,  of 
the  Horsemen  Association,  who  was,  owing  to  sickness,  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Pickrell  was  called  upon  to  talk. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pickrell:  I  have  nothing  important  to  say.  I  feel  sorry  that 
there  are  not  more  here  in  this  meeting  today,  but  we  that  are  here  get  the 
good  of  it.  And  these  papers  will  be  published  throughout  the  land.  They 
will  reach  many  other  people,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  because 
they  are  not  here;  for  we  know  that  they  will  read  them  and  I  know  that 
the  geueral  interest  of  the  cattle,  horse,  swine  and  sheep  will  be  represented 
by  papers  and  other  things.  So  I  am  glad  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
coming  together  and  reading  a  few  of  them,  because  1  know  these  things  can 
be  scattered  about  and  abroad  over  all  the  land  and  it  will  bring  good  and  do 
good  in  every  way. 

President:  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pickrell  have  suggested  an  idea  that  it  may 
be  well  for  us  to  discuss  at  this  time.  That  is,  how  to  create  an  interest  in 
our  live  stock  meeting?  It  may  be  well  for  us  to  discuss  this  question  and 
ascertain  what  we  can  do  to  create  an  interest  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  in- 
duce our  stock  men  to  attend  meetings  of  this  kind. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Mills:  The  point  that  I  would  like  te  call  your  attention  to 
is  the  great  importance  of  having  a  very  much  larger  edition  of  all  of  the 
reports,  papers  and  discussions  of  this  meeting  published  as  we  have  for  the 
last  three  years  the  proceedings  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion in  a  report  of  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute.  Of  course  that  has  given 
it  a  wide  distribution  and  the  very  best  class  of  people  that  we  can  think  of. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  iuterest  is  growing  and  that  it  should  be  well  to 
have  this  matter  presented  to  our  Legislature  at  the  next  session,  in  order  that 
our  matters  may  oe  more  thoroughly  looked  after.  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
our  president  and  secretary  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  bill,  and  if 
we  find  the  necessary  legislation  have  a  separate  and  independent  associa- 
tion to  cooperate  with  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute  and  have  their  report 
with  the  understanding  that  a  number  of  reports  will  be  made  available  for 
the  live  stock  breeders  of  this  State.  I  would  like  to  have  that  matter  in  the 
line  of  the  remarks  of  our  president.    1  mean  to  make  that  as  a  motion. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Kincaid:  I  second  Mr.' Mills'  motion  and  amend  that  he  be  add- 
ed to  the  committee. 

Col.  Mills  accepted  the  amendment  and  stated  that  he  would  help  all  he 
cenld. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Pickrell:  A  committee  was  appointed  two  years  ago  to  look  after  this 
work,  and  I  know  that  this  committee  have  worked  faithfully  and  tailed  to 
get  the  necessary  appropriations.  I  wish  to  make  a  motion  that  when  we 
come  to  vote  for  a  man  for  the  Legislature  we  vote  for  one  that  has  some  live 
stock  interest  in  him.     (Applause  and  laughter). 

Motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Col.  Mills:  The  remarks  that  you  made  were  on  my  lips  just  before  you 
got  on  your  feet.  I  tell  you  one  plan  we  have  inaugurated  in  Sangamon 
county  that  can  be  very  generally  inaugurated  all  over  this  State,  and  that  is, 
to  have  a  street  fair  about  Christmas  time  of  fat  stock  fed  in  the  county  of 
which  it  is  held.  The  breeders  of  this  State  will  meet  in  my  office  to  talk  the 
matter  over.  We  propose  to  have  premiums  offered  for  the  best  steer  and  for 
th6  best  barrow  and  the  best  weather  that  is  ted  in  Sangamon  county.  We 
are  going  to  do  it  as  a  Sangamon  County  Institute,  as  you  well  know  we  have 
now  in  Illinois  a  live,  wide-awake  Farmers'Institute  in  every  county  in  this 
State  with  one  exception,  and  one  will  soon  be  organized  there.  We  propose 
in  every  possible  way  to  use  our  county  farmer's  institute  as  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  every  new  and  up-to-date  idea  that  can  be  presented  in 
any  way.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  make  a  success  of  that  exibit  here,  and 
if  we  can  get  our  exhibits  here  and  call  attention  to  the  best  animals  that  can 
be  fed,  it  will  only  be  a  question  of  a  little  time  until  we  can  revive  the  inter- 
est that  was  once  felt  all  over  this  State.  During  this  last  fall,  you 
know  that  we  have  had  in  this  State  probably  fifteen  or  twenty 
street  fairs.  They  have  been  very  successful.  If  you  will  say  that  you  will 
appoint  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Farmer's  Institute  that  we  have 
discussed  the  importance  of  that  matter  and  recommend  that  all  over  the 
State  street  fairs  of  fat  stock  be  held  along  about  the  holidays.  Our  county 
fairs,  as  you  know,  are  not  meeting  with  success  that  they  did  some  time  ago. 
We  know  that  the  county  fairs  are  not  as  successful  and  prosperous  as  we 
would  like  to  have  them, and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  made  very  advantageous, 
and  that  we  can  create  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  matter  which  does  not 
now  exist 

President:  This  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion.  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  others  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pickrell:  I  know  that  the  horse  men  are  present;  they  are  al- 
ways very  largely  represented,  This  association  is  composed  of  the  horse 
and  cattle  breeders  and  swine  and  sheep  breeders.  I  think  the  secretary 
ought  to  offer  premiums  as  Mr.  Mills  has  before  stated.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  could  not  have  a  fat   horse  show  at  that  time  as  well  as  anything  else. 

President :    We  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  the  horse  men  now. 

Mr.  Butterworth,  of  Chicago:  Well,  we  find  that  the  horse  has  to  be  well 
fattened  to  get  successfully  into  the  market.  The  interest  in  this  country  is 
reviving  very  rapidly  along  with  the  other  important  breeds  of  stock.  111- 
nois,  of  course,  has  a  front  rank  in  horse  breeding.  I  presume  it  will  be  as 
well  encouraged  for  breeding  now  as  in  former  years.  There  are  but  few  of 
the  horse  breeders  at  this  meeting  now,  but  I  presume  that  later  in  the  week 
there  will  be  some  of  the  other  oreeders  in  attendance.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Association  pushed  and  developed  as  it  is  by  its 
officers.  I  hope  to  see  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  at  this  meeting  by  the 
breeders.  There  is  abundant  work  for  the  breeders  and  farmers  who  are 
identified  with  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Association  in  keeping  up  a  State  or- 
ganization. We  certainly  ought  to  make  our  annual  meeting  as  largely  at- 
tended as  in  the  other  states.    I  hope   that  the   proceedings  of  this  meeting 
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and  these  able  papers  will  be  sent  abroad  and  that  they  will  encourage  breed- 
ers in  general  to  come  oat  and  make  them  larger  and  more  successful  meet- 
ings. 

Colonel  Mills:  We  have  with  us  one  of  the  most  progressive  men  in  the 
country,  and  a  man  who  I  would  like  to  ask  the  privilege  to  have  everv  one 
of  you  listen.  It  is  Professor  C.  S.  Plumb,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  report  from  him  as  to  what  means  they  use  for  securing  such  large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences  as  they  have  of  their  Live  Stock  Association  every 

Sear.    We  have  only  started  recently  in   these   live   stock  meetings  here  in 
pringfield,  and  we  want  to  know  how  it  is  that  you  succeed  in  having  such  a 
large  attendance  every  year. 

Professor  C.  S.  Plumb:  Mr.  President,  in  Indiana  we  hive  two  schemes 
by  which  we  get  crowds  and  one  of  them  commands  my  utmost  attention 
above  the  other,  and  it  is  caused  by  personal  experience.  About  1890  we  or- 
ganized an  association  in  Indiana.  Now,  as  you  are  familiar,  Indianapolis  is 
the  center  of  the  state,  and  therefore  the  general  opinion  was  that  Indianapo- 
lis was  the  most  accessible  place  for  people  to  come  to  from  all  over  the  state. 
So  for  four  or  five  years  in  Indianapolis  thpy  sent  out  programs  and  in  every 

Eossible  way  earnest  efforts  were  made  towards  securing  a  large  attendance, 
at  that  did  not  secure  the  audience  we  thought  it  would  and  that  we  desired; 
each  year  there  was  only  an  audience  of  forty  or  fifty  in  our  meetings. 

I  remember  distinctly  that  one  day  when  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  Denison 
Hotel  the  question  was  asked  just  as  it  is  now,  "how  are  we  going  to  get  a 
greater  attendance t"  There  were  two  opinions  came  up  there.  Some  said 
as  Indianapolis  was  the  largest  center  of  the  geographical  state  that  that  was 
where  the  crowd  should  come;  others  said  (and  I  was  among  them)  that  if 
we  could  not  get  the  crowd  to  Indianapolis  we  ought  to  go  to  the  crowd.  So 
we  adopted  the  scheme  of  going  into  the  state  after  the  people.  We  were  a 
struggling  organization  nntil  we  started  out  into  the  state.  We  had  no  money 
excepting  what  we  raised  from  dues  and  solicitations.  We  printed  each  year 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  and  had  them  generally  distributed,  so  that 
we  were  thus  able  to  keep  a  copy  moving  all  the  time.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
each  year  it  has  grown  very  fast.  Our  membership  each  year  just  doubles 
itself.  Our  present  program  that  is  coming  out  has  twenty- two  on  it,  and 
every  one  is  guaranteed  to  be  there.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  town  we  are 
going  to  this  year  will  give  us  a  crowded  house.  Furthermore,  two  years  ago 
the  legislature  of  Indiana  granted  us  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  recogni- 
tion of  our  work,  and  you  don't  know  how  much  good  it  has  done  that  asso- 
ciation. Now  we  get  oar  last  annual  report  of  over  two  hundred  pages  and 
we  are  looking  ahead  with  a  degree  of  encouragement  that  surpasses  all  of 
our  expectations.  Now  at  the  next  meeting  we  are  going  to  have  representa- 
tives from  New  York  and  other  states  and.  we  are  drawing  upon  the  best 
towns  we  can  get.  For  some  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  to  people 
that  have  come  there.  Now  this  is  one  way  we  have  tound  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. In  this  way  you  can  work  more  effectually  I  believe,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  some  portions  of  the  state  you  could  not  fill  the  houses  there.  Illi- 
nois has  some  of  the  most  famous  stock  men  witkin  her  geographical  con- 
gress of  any  other  state.  There  is  no  lack  of  first-class  men  in  the  State  and 
as  good  an  association  as  was  ever  created  in  America  can  be  created  in  Illi- 
nois. If  you  stay  right  here  at  the  State  Capitol  you  will  not  do  so  well  as  if 
you  went  ont  into  the  State  and  did  a  sort  of  missionary  work  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  difficult  to  do  otherwise.     (Applause) . 

Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  Des  Moines,  Iowa:  The  experience  in  Iowa.  Their 
state  association  is  migratory.  From  place  to  place  they  hold  their  meetings 
and  secure  a  very  large  attendance  as  well  as  they  accomplish  very  success- 
ful work. 

President:  Now  I  am  sure  that  those  that  have  had  this  matter  in  charge 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  get  an  interest  aroused  in  this  work 
and  to  get  a  crowd  here  today.  The  only  thing  that  is  lacking  is  the  interest 
of  our  stock  men  and  farmers.    The  very  men  that  we  want  to  reach  most, 
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perhaps,  are  the  oues  that  are  not  here.  Now,  how  to  create  that  interest 
and  to  get  the  people  together  is  the  great  question  that  is  troubling  us  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  before  that  the  idea  of  changing  our 
meeting  place  and  going  out  into  the  State  was  a  good  one.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  here  in  Springfield,  that  we  can  come  and  go  and  peorle  will  never 
know  we  have  been  here.  It  is  nothing  like  what  it  is  in  smaller  towns, 
where  such  meetings  and  gatherings  are  not  so  common,  it  is  an  everyday 
occurrence  here.  Now,  today  is  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Daughters  of  Rebekah  and  several  other  meetings  here.  Of  course 
such  meetings  as  those  overshadow  ours.  Now  I  hope  this  is  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  for  live  stock  breeders  in  Illinois  and  that  we  will  place  it  on  a 
solid  basis  in  the  immediate  future  and  be  able  to  Ret  together  large  audi- 
ences who  will  not  only  be  interested,  but  will  be  instructed  and  benefited  by 
these  meetings.  I  also  hope  that  we  will  adopt  some,  plan  by  which  we  can 
secure  a  better  audience. 

Mr.  Pickrell:  I  move  that  the  commitee  select  some  other  place  besides 
Springfield  next  year  to  hold  their  annual  meeting,  satisfying  every  point  as 
in  the  line  of  Professor  Plumb's  suggestion. 

Motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Williams,  of  Athens. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Mills:  I  think  that  it  might  be  very  well  to  call  attention  to  what  a 
splendid  program  that  we  have  for  this  evening's  entertainment  here.  I  think 
that  the  paper  Professor  Plumb  has  prepared  deserves  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  everybody.  Mr.  Lovejoy's  paper  will  be  presented  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  illustrations  and  plans  which  he  will  present  will  be  fascinating 
and  interesting,  as  well  as  very  instructive.  I  have  heard  indirectly  with 
reference  to  the  papers  and  I  am  satisfied  that  that  they  are  going  to  be  the 
very  best  papers  that  we  will  have  during  these  meetings.  I  hope  that  to- 
night we  will  have  this  room  crowded  full  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
this  work.  The  papers  which  will  be  presented  can  not  help  but  be  very 
beneficial  to  all  of  us. 

President:  There  will  be  no  break  is  this  evening's  program,  as  Professor 
Plumb  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  are  both  in  the  city. 

As  there  is  nothing  further  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  7:90  this  evening. 

Adjournment. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Association  called  to  order  at  7:30  p.  m.  by  President  Hon.  A   P.  Grout 

Professor  Plumb,  director  Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was 
introduced,  and  after  being  heartily  welcomed,  delivered  an  address  on  "Ani- 
mal Industry  as  a  Business  in  the  United  States." 

He  illustrated  his  address  with  stereoptican  views  which  were  highly  appre- 
ciated, owing  to  the  able  manner  in  which  the  professor  delivered  it. 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY  AS  A  BUSINESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  first  sighted  the  shores  of  the  western  isles 
neither  horse,  ox,  sheep  or  swine  was  known  upon  the  American  continent. 
The  vast  herds  and  flocks  of  today  began  their  American  history  with  the 
small  importations  which  came  over  in  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
the  Dutch  navigators  and  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  In  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  at  that  time  roved  immense  herds  of  American  buffalo, 
the  only  type  of  cattle  found  on  the  then  new  continent.  So  great  were  these 
herds  that  early  explorers  tell  of  seeing  them  in  almost  countless  numbers, 
covering  the  face  of  the  earth  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

The  early  settlers  brought  to  America  from  time  to  time  a  few  farm  ani- 
mals from  the  fatherland,  while  the  Spanish  explorers  in  particular  brought 
a  small  supply  of  horses  with  them  to  serve  in  the  march  of  conquest.    It  is 
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said  that  when  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  first  saw  the  horses  of  the  Spaniards 
they  fell  down  and  worshipped  them.  The  old  Dutch  navigators  brought 
over  the  native  cattle  of  Hollaud  as  early  as  1021,  while  the  English  settlers 
brought  with  them  the  common  stock  of  the  countrv  in  the  time  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony.  The  animals  first  brought  over  were  so  valuable 
that,  in  Virginia,  for  example,  it  was  made  a  crime  punishable  by  death  to  kill 
one  of  them. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  American  buffalo  to  wither  away  before  the  inroads 
of  the  new  settler  from  beyond  the  seas,  while  the  domesticated  animals  which 
he  brought  over  to  these  inhospitable  snores  multiplied  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  adverse  conditions,  farm  animals  increased 
to  a  degree  unknown  today  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Horses,  cattle, 
and  pigs  in  fact  became  public  nuisances.  In  Virginia,  as  early  as  1629, 
cattle  were  counted  by  the  thousands.  Says  Eggleston.  from  whom  1  freely 
quote,  (Husbandry  in  Colony  Times.  Century  Magazine,  January,  1884,  page 
431) ,  in  1870,  a  planter  in  the  settlements  of  Carolina  thought  it  a  great  mat- 
ter to  have  three  or  four  cows.  Thirty  years  later  200  were  a  common  allow- 
ance, and  some  had  a  thousand  head  apiece. 

But  little  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  milking  qualities,  and  while  multi- 
tudes of  herds  filled  the  woods  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  farmers  in  the  north- 
ern colonies  often  had  no  milk  at  all  in  the  winter,  and  little  children  were 
obliged  to  soak  their  bread  in  cider  for  a  substitute. 

'•In  1666  it  was  a  boast  that  it  cost  no  more  to  raise  an  ox  in  Carolina  than 
it  did  to  raise  a  hen  in  England.  The  ranch  system  had  its  beginning  in 
Virginia  and  the  Carol inas,  and  among  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  'cow  pens/ 
as  they  were  then  called,  were  established  on  lands  not  yet  settled.  It  is 
said  that  hogs  in  these  early  days  'swarmed  like  vermin  upon  the  earth." 

"Sheep  did  not  multiply  to  excess  owing  to  the  ravages  of  wolves,  and  the 
demand  for  wool,  which  was  very  great.  Legislative  action  so  favored  wool 
production  as  to  command  by  law  that  every  Englishman  "go  to  his  grave 
in  a  woolen  shroud  for  the  good  of  his  country.'  " 

The  introduction  of  the  so-called  pure  breeds  of  live  stock  to  America  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  for  most  of  our  breeds  are  young  in  years.  The 
science  of  breeding,  as  we  know  it,  only  dates  back  but  litlle  over  a  century, 
when  Robert  Bakewell,  the  father  of  an  improved  live  stock  husbandry, 
made  his  name  famous  by  his  great  work  in  improving  the  English  cart 
horse,  Long-horn  cattle  and  Leicester  sheep. 

The  Merino  first  oame  here  in  1793,  and  since  then  many  other  breeds  of 
sheep  have  been  introduced. 

The  growth,  extent  and  importance  of  our  live  stock  interests  in  the  United 
States  make  a  most  interesting  subject  for  study. 

We  drive  along  the  country  highway,  seeing  occasionally  a  herd  of  cattle 
or  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  rarely  give  thought  to  the  importance  of  the  great 
stock  interests  of  the  land.  But  should  circumstances  take  us  to  the  Stock 
Yards  of  Chicago,  where  many  thousand   head  daily  are   sucked   into   that 

S*eat  maelstrom  of  flesh  and  blood,  then  a  different  impression  is  created, 
ere  one  wonders  at  the  immensity  of  this  animal  life  and  where  it  all  comes 
from. 

■ 

STATISTICS. 

The  purpose  of  the  figures  given  is  to  show  the  growth  of  our  own  stock  in- 
terests during  the  last  naif  century,  coupled  with  a  clear  expression  of  the 
present  importance  of  the  subject,  both  from  the  local  and  national  stand- 
points*. The  figures  used  are  derived  from  reports  of  the  United  States  census 
And  the  Statistician  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Horses 

Mules 

Milch  cows. 
Other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Totals . . 


1850. 


4.336,719 
559.831 

6,385.094 
11.993.813 
21.723.220 
30,354,213 


75.352,390 


1860. 


6.249.174 

1.151.148 

8.581.735 

17.033.284 

22.471,275 

33.512.867 


89,009,483 


1880. 


10.357.488 
1.812.808 
12,443,120 
23,482.291 
35.192.074 
47.681.700 


130,969.581 


1890. 


14,969,467 
2.295.532 
16.511,950 
34,851.622 
35,935.364 
57.409.583 


161,973.518 


1898. 


13.960.911 
2,257.666 
15.840.886 
29,264.197 
37,666.960 
39.759.992 


138.740.611 


We  see  that  1850  to  1890  the  number  of  farm  animals  nearly  doubled. 

On  January  1,  1898,  the  live  stock  of  the  United  States  had  an   estimated 
total  and  average  value  as  follows: 


Average. 


Horses 

Males 

Milch  cows... 
Other  cattle. . 

Sheep 

Swine , 

Aggregate 


$478,362,407 

99.082*062 

434.813.826 

612.296,634 

92.721,133 

174.351.409 


$1,891,577,471 


$34  26 
43  88 

27  45 

20  92 

246 

439 


In  considering  the  location  and  value  of  farm  animals,  for  largest  and 
smallest  number  in  a  state,  and  highest  and  lowest  valuation,  we  find  it  to  be 
as  follows  on  January  1,  1898: 

State  in  which  occurred  the 


January  1. 1898. 


Largest 
Number. 


Smallest 
Number. 


Highest 
Priced. 


Lowest 
Priced. 


Horses 


Males 


Milch  cows 


Other  cattle. 


Sheep 


Swine. 


Texas 
1,148.500 

Texas 
265.349 

New  York 
1.402,164 

Texas 
4,823.296 

Montana 
3.247.641 

Iowa 
3,625,881 


R.I. 
10,230 

Montana 
915 

Wyoming 
17,960 

R.I. 
10,676 

R.I. 
10,769 

Nevada 
11,349 


R.  I. 
$76  54 

N.J, 
$80  74 

N.J. 
$36  10 

R.I. 
$30  18 

R.I. 
$4  04 

Conn. 
$9  83 


Nevada 
$12  82 

Nevada 
$21  91 

Alabama 
$12  50 

Alabama 
$7  02 

Alabama 
$1  28 

Florida 
$2  13 


On  January  1,  1897,  the  farm  animals  of  the  United  State?  had  a  valuation 
of  $1,655,414,612. 
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Few  people  realize  what  this  enormous  sum  means.  It  means  that  the 
farm  animals  of  the  United  States  that  year  had  a  greater  value  by  almost 
twenty  million  dollars  than  of  our  staple  crops,  as  shown  in  this  table  of  val- 
uation : 


Corn  valued  at 

Wheat  valued  at 

Hay  valued  at 

Oats  valued  at 

Potatoes  valued  at. . . , 

Barley  valued  at , 

Tobacco  valued  at ... . 

Rye  valued  at 

Buckwheat  valued  at. 

Total 


1631,072,962 

428.547,121 

401.890,728 

147.974.619 

89.643,059 

25,142.189 

28.273,209 

12,239.647 

6.819.188 


$1,685,602,762 


If  now  we  add  to  the  value  of  our  farm  animals  the  value  of  our  milk, 
butter  and  cheese,  we  will  haye  these  figures  increased  to  over  two  billion 
dollars.  In  1895  there  was  produced  in  the  United  States  $275,000,000  worth 
of  butter,  $22,400,000  worth  of  cheese,  and  $157,500,000  worth  of  milk.  If 
now  we  add  to  this  the  value  of  the  wool  and  poultry  interests,  we  have  a 
sum  really  beyond  human  conception. 

Referring  to  the  1897  poultry  statistics,  a  recent  writer  says:  (Farmers1 
Voice,  April  8,  1898.)  "There  are  in  this  country  today,  in  round  numbers. 
375,000,000  chickens  and  40,000,000  other  fowls,  such  as  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  During  1897  the  egg  crop  alone  brought  $165,000,000.  Poultry  sold 
as  meat— as  broilers,  boilers  and  bakers — brought  $125,000,000  more,  making 
the  total  hen  crop  at  a  conservative  rate,  $290,000,000. 

4 'The  hens  of  America  last  year  packed  inside  the  shells  of  their  eggs,  in 
round  numbers,  650,000  tons  of  water.  This  is  enough  to  fill  a  canal  one  mile 
long,  20  feet  deep  and  300  feet  wide.  The  shells  to  hold  this  water  contained 
110,000  tons  of  lime." 

SOMETHING  OF  BREED  EVOLUTION. 

The  highly  organized  and  developed  domestic  animal  of  today  in  certain 
respects  is  quite  a  different  creature  from  his  progenitors  of  a  century  ago. 
So  sharply  has  the  process  of  selection,  breeding  and  feeding  been  followed, 
that  it  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  individuals  and  types,  which  even  a 
dozen  years  ago  would  not  have  been  thought  possible.  This  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  illustrations  as  represented  by  widely  different  breeds. 

A.  Speed  of  the  Horse.— It  took  75  years  to  lower  the  trotting  record  3934 
seconds.  In  1810,  "a  horse  from  Boston"  made  a  mile  in  2:48*2.  In  1859 
Flora  Temple  became  famous  by  trotting  a  mile  in  2:1934.  In  1872  Gold- 
smith's Maid  trotted  a  mile  2:1634,  and  in  1885  Maud  S.  made  a  milein2:0834. 

From  1835,  when  Oneida  Chief  made  a  pacing  record  of  2:31,  to  1897,  when 
Star  Pointer  made  a  new  world's  record  by  pacing  a  mile  in  1:5914,  is  a  pe- 
riod of  62  years,  during  which  time  the  speed  rate  of  horses  was  gradually  in- 
creased. In  1891,  Salvatort  the  runner,  made  the  fastest  mile  in  history,  in 
1.35^.  And  what  a  speed  is  this  for  living  flesh  to  carry.  There  are  5,280 
feet  in  a  mile,  so  that  for  every  one  of  these  95  seconds,  for  every  beat  of 
man's  pulse,  Salvator  covered  55.3  feet  of  ground.  The  shortest  space  of 
time  noted  by  the  turfman's  watch  is  one-fourth  of  a  second,  yet  in  each  of 
those  382  quarters  of  a  second  Salvator  leaped  16.3  feet. 

The  breeding  of  speed  in  the  horse  had  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
November  1,  1892,  there  were  385  trotters  and  pacers  that  had  records  of  2:20 
or  better,  while  during  the  season  of  1895  85  horses  trotted  or  paced  public 
miles  in  2:10  or  better. 

B.  Milking  Character  of  Cows. — In  quite  another  direction  we  find  an  evo- 
lution in  the  character  of  the  domestic  animal.  When  unrestrained  by  man, 
and  native  to  the  boundless  prairie  from  generation  to  generation,  the  cow 
produces  but  enough  milk  to  supply  the  limited  wants  of  her  offspring.    Sub- 
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ject,  however,  to  the  artificial  influences  of  man,  she  becomes  a  different 
creature.  In  1818  a  cow  owned  by  Caleb  Oakes,  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  known 
in  history  as  the  "Oakes  cow,"  an  animal  of  unknown  breeding,  produced 
484*4  pounds  of  butter,  This  created  a  sensation,  and  for  years  the  Oakes 
cow  was  the  wonder  of  the  continent,  and  her  record  was  not  surpassed. 
Later,  however,  Eurotas  became  the  butter  queen,  by  producing  778  pounds 
one  ounce  of  butter  in  a  yeai.  And  soon  Eurotas  was  retired  in  defeat,  and 
other  queens  took  her  place,  until  today  Pauline  Paul  is  champion  over  all 
with  1,153  pounds  1534  ounces  of  butter  to  her  credit  in  365  days.  But  this 
is  not  all.  So  wonderful  has  become  this  mammary  development  that  today 
many  cows  are  on  record  as  having-  produced  eight  gallons  of  milk  in  a  day, 
while  Pieteitje  2d  has  to  her  credit  nearly  ten  gallons  a  day  for  365  days,  or 
over  30,000  in  a  year  {dQfildfy  pounds). 

C.  Wool  Production. — The  domesticated  sheep  is  no  less  plastic  than  the 
horse  or  the  cow.  The  Merino  in  Vermont  has  always  been  famous,  but  its 
development  in  wool  production  has  been  a  constant  growth.  Consul  Jarvis 
said  that  his  flock  from  1811  to  1826  averaged  four  pounds  of  washed  wool, 
his  best  stock  rams  shearing  O1^  pounds  or  equivalent  to  934  pounds  of  un- 
washeed  fleece.  Through  the  years  history  records  a  constant  growth  in 
wool  producing  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  Vermont  Merinos.  So  intensi- 
fied has  this  quality  become  that  in  1892,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Sheep 
Shearing  Association,  one  two-year-old  ram,  owned  by  Byron  Smith,  of  Ada- 
son,  sheared  44  pounds  three  ounces,  this  being  seven  pounds  14  ounces 
heavier  than  any  recorded  in  the  Vermont  register,  and  the  heaviest  fleece  on 
record  taken  from  a  ram  two  years  old. 

What  a  contrast  is  this  with  the  sheep  of  our  forefathers,  that  clipped  his 
four  pounds  of  wool  annually. 

The  race  horse,  the  phenomenal  milker,  the  bundle  of  living  wool,  these 
are  but  examples  of  the  intensified  development  of  generations  of  breeding, 
from  which  we  of  today  may  secure  the  full  benefit  if  we  but  have  the  pro- 
per understanding. 

BREED  "BOOMS"  IN  HISTORY. 

Not  the  least  of  the  interesting  phases  of  live  stock  history  may  be  men- 
tioned the  period  associated  with  some  breeds,  when  people  became  nearly 
mad,  and  paid  prices  for  animals  of  certain  breeding  many  times  more  than 
their  actual  worth  from  any  standpoint.  In  these  times  an  uncertain  some- 
thing and  the  auctioneer's  hypnotic  influence  caused  men  to  loose  their  heads 
and  crowd  about  the  ring,  and  bid  wilder  than  does  the  man  on  change  when 
the  pandemonium  of  the  pit  seems  at  its  height.  Time  was  when  he  of  the 
golden  hoof,  the  Merino,  caused  the  blood  of  men  to  get  on  fire  in  the  mad 
itch  for  Spanish  sheep  whose  every  fibre  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
'Twas  but  a  few  years  ago,  within  the  memory  of  a  generation  full  of  life 
and  activity  today,  when  people  bowed  down  and  worshipped  the  stately 
Shorthorn  and  scarcely  knew  no  limit  to  their  purses  in  bidding  for  Dukes 
and  Duchesses.  Audio!  it  is  but  yesterday,  and  a  younger  generation  clus- 
ters about  the  ring  and  a  new  craze  is  on.  This  time  that  combination  of 
known  and  unknown  breeding,  the  Poland  China,  sets  the  brains  of  men  in  a 
whirl  and  the  price  of  pork  soars  to  a  height  beyond  the  ken  of  mau. 

Early  in  the  present  century  a  perfect  craze  for  Spanish  Merino  sheep  per- 
vaded the  country.  Between  April  1,  1810,  and  August  13,  1811.  probably 
26,000  sheep  were  shipped  to  America  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  Public 
sales  occurred  on  every  hand,  and  the  people  lost  control  of  their  better  judg- 
ment and  bid  higher  and  higher  until  phenomenal  prices  were  reached.  Hun- 
dreds of  animals  sold  in  1810  near  Boston  at  over  $125  each  at  auction,  and 
the  next  March  and  April  from  $500  to  $1,500  was  given  for  a  single  sheep. 
At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  October  5,  1810,  150  sheep  sold  for  $40,429.68,  or  at 
an  average  of  $269.52  per  head.  Not  only  did  individuals  buy  one  sheep  at 
these  high  prices,  but  whole  flocks  were  thus  bought.  James  Caldwell,  of 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  at  one  sale  bought  190  sheep  for  his  farm  at  a  cost  of 
$28,500,  or  $150  each.    A  perfect  mania  occurred  for  buying  Merinos  and  the 
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farmers  of  the  eastern  states  bought  fast  and  furious.  Then  came  the  reac- 
tion, the  price  of  wool  fell,  and  Merino  sheep  were  a  drug  on  the  market  and 
could  hardly  be  sold  at  all.    The  boom  had  collapsed. 

One  can  hardly  refrain  from  skipping  over  four  score  years  to  refer  to  the 
Lincoln  sheep  craze  of  today  and  now  in  progress.  'Twas  but  July  26  last, 
(1898),  that  the  greatest  sheep  sale  of  history  took  place,  when  at  Riby  Grove, 
Eugland,  Henry  Dud  ding  sold  52  Lincoln  rams  at  an  average  price  of  about 
$435  each,  one  ram  selling  at  $5,250. 

Since  the  day8  of  Thomas  Bates,  the  Shorthorn  has  been  the  most  univer- 
sally popular  of  all  breeds  of  beef  cattle.  Good  pure- bred  Shorthorns  have 
sold  for  snug  sums  for  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  century,  but  there  was  a 
time  when  a  Shorthorn  craze  struck  the  land,  and  boom  prices  reigned  su- 
premo. Prices  of  one,  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  animals 
over  a  half  a  century  ago.  After  the  civil  war,  however,  public  sales  com- 
menced and  heavy  prices  began  to  rule.  Various  Dukes  of  Geneva  sold  at 
three  and  four  thousand  dollars  each,  and  Duke  of  Thorndale  14th  brought 
$6,000.  In  1870  Duchess  97th  sold  for  $12,000.  Ou  September  10,  1873,  the 
climax  was  reached  by  the  most  sensational  sale  in  history.  At  the  little 
town  in  New  York  State,  called  New  York  Mills,  Messrs.  Walcott  and  Camp- 
bell held  a  public  sale  of  Shorthorns.  The  herd  contained  animals  of  the 
most  popular  blood  of  the  day  and  breeders  were  present  at  the  sale  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  from  abroad.  At  this  sale  100  head  of  both  sexes 
and  various  ages  averaged  $3,500  each.  Eighth  Duchess  of  Geneva  sold  for 
$40,600  and  stands  as  the  highest  priced  Shorthorn  in  history.  Ten  different 
animals  ranged  in  prices  between  $12,000  aud  $40,600  each.  In  writing  in  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  (Jan.  15,  1896),  of  this  famous  sale,  J.  H  Pickrell,  who 
attended  with  the  view  of  buying,  says:  ''Those  who  failed  to  get  the  cattle 
were  the  ones  who  made  the  money  that  day,  and  I  was  one  of  them."  Some 
of  these  cows  sold  at  such  great  prices  afterwards  failed  to  breed,  and  future 
events  clearly  demonstrated  the  utter  tolly  of  paying  such  phenomenal 
prices. 

And  now  in  this  latter  day,  we  note  a  boom  of  that  pet  of  the  central  corn 
belt,  the,  shall  I  say?  graceful  Poland  China.  Within  a  short  few  months 
pigs  of  this  breed  have  sold  at  prices  that  made  pig  men  stare,  and  when 
$5,200  was  reached  on  Klever's  Model,  strong,  clear-headed  breeders  thought 
it  time  to  stop.  And  time  it  was.  For  such  prices  hurt  rather  than  help  in 
the  long  run.  The  sorrowful  tale  of  nearly  all  of  these  high-priced  breeds 
boom  is,  that  the  people  ran  mad  over  pedigrees  and  purchased  these  at  the 
expense  of  individual  merit,  and  bred  pedigree  against  pedigree  with  a  lack 
of  judgment  that  counts  heavily  against  the  breed  in  future.  Further,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  when  a  breed  reaches  a  point  in  its  history  where  the  great 
mass  of  intelligent  stockmen  can  not  afford  to  buy  it,  owing  to  the  prohibitive 
prices,  a  collapse  is  sure  to  follow. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  OUR  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  country  is  produced  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  On  the  first  of  January,  1898,  of  48  states  and  territories, 
the  nine  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  had  15,235,727  cattle  other  than  milch  cows  of  the  29,- 
264,197  of  the  country,  which  had  a  valuation  of  $338,345,778  of  the  total  of 
$612,296,634. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  are  great  areas  of  land,  when  compared  with  any 
other  equal  number  of  states  of  the  union,  it  is  also  true  that  here  is  the 
natural  meat  supply  of  the  nation.  The  great,  boundless  west  is  here  seen  in 
all  its  magnificence,  and  the  model  grazing  lands  of  the  country  are  found 
here.  In  future  this  western  country  is  destined  to  become  more  aud  more 
preeminent  as  a  stock  country.  Hardly  a  score  of  years  ago  and  the  great 
prairies  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  region  kuew  no  lines  of  almost  invisible 
wire,  aud  the  beasts  of  man  were  free  to  range  as  they  listed  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  cow  puncher.  Herds  of  thousands  fed  on  the  sweet 
bunch  grass,  and  grew  in  quality,  weight  and  value.    Twice  each  year  oc- 
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currtd  a  gnat  "round-up,"  when  the  cattle  were  all  branded  and  every  man 
looked  out  for  his  own.  This  was  a  gala  event,  and  was  a  time  of  mingled 
severe  work  and  festivity.  There  was  the  sharp,  sudden  ride  into  the  herd, 
the  use  ot  ihe  rope,  and  the  young  thing  was  brought  to  the  grass  to  receive 
the  baptitm  of  the  branding  rod.  Then  came  the  overland  drive  to  the  ship- 
ping point,  perhaps  covering  hundn  ds  of  miles,  while  the  herd  grazed  along 
the  boundless  highway. 

Now  comes  another  chancre,  and  the  barbed  wire  fence  began  to  play  its 
part.  The  great  open  feed  grounds  are  obstructed,  the  fences  are  cat  and 
torn  down,  only  to  be  replaced,  finally  to  stay.  Next  comes  the  private  pos- 
session of  great  ranches,  often  bought  for  a  song,  which  were  enclosed  with 
wire,  and  so  kept  all  within  and  protected  from  without. 

With  the  foncing  in  of  the  range  cattle  has  come  a  gradual  contraction  of 
the  size  of  feeding  grounds,  and  new  methods  in  feeding  and  handling.  In 
the  great  Southwest  and  iu  the  Northwest  there  are  yet  ranches  of  wide  ex- 
tent, but  these  will  no  doubt  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  other  in  breaking  up. 

There  are  many  big  feeding  ranches  worthy  of  our  attention,  but  I  desire  to 
briefly  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Standard  Cattle-Company,  of  Ames,  Neb.,  as  a 
superior  example  of  the  business  side  of  feeding.  This  company  first  began 
business  in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  but  moved  to  Nebraska  in  order  to  get 
closer  to  the  sources  of  food  supply.    Ten  years  ago  they  located  on  a  naked 

Erairfe  in  Nebraska.  There  is  located  here  now  a  small  town,  with  school 
ouse.  stores,  elevator,  mills,  etc.  There  is  a  feed  barn,  where  in  September, 
1897,  3,000  head  of  steers  were  fed  under  one  roof,  while  out  of  doors  5,000 
more  were  fed.  They  were  feeding  that  year  11,000  head  of  steers.  Quoting 
from  Richard  Gibson,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  this  information, 
the  barn  is  an  immense  structure,  containing  121,056  square  feet  of  ground 
space.  It  is  divided  into  16  sections,  each  holding  188  head.  Thirteen  men 
run  this  department.  In  September,  1897,  2,917  cattle  were  on  feed,  and  they 
were  consuming  daily  33,787  pounds  of  corn  meal,  6,756  pounds  bran,  4,500 

?ounds  cotton  seed  cake,  23,050  pounds  hay,  and  10,060  pounds  corn  stover, 
he  feeding  arrangement  is  very  complete;  grain  and  cut  feed  is  mixed  and 
distributed  from  trains,  the  grain  being  weighed  on  each  car.  The  grain  con- 
sumed was  seven  pounds  per  day  less  than  the  outside  cattle  were  getting. 
They   are   watered  twice  a  day  and  the  manure  channel  flushed  once. 

This  great  estate  consists  of  5,000  owned  and  2,200  rented  acres,  on  which 
was  produced  in  1897,  111,932  bushels  of  corn  at  a  cost  of  16  cents  per  bushel. 

The  manager  of  this  establishment  is  an  eastern  man,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, and  who  from  the  beginning  has  managed  the  place.  He  has  a  keen 
business  sense  and  knows  ju^t  what  he  is  doing,  just  what  and  how  much  the 
cattle  are  eating,  and  the  gains  they  make.  A  system  of  book-keeping  is  fol- 
lowed, and  each  .year  the  company  publishes  a  statement  of  the  product  of 
the  fields  and  the  cost  of  growing  the  crop.  This  place  is  managed  with  all 
the  intelligence  and  shrewdness  of  a  mercantile  house. 

At  Fremont,  Neb.,  and  about  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  are  celebrated  feeding 
yards,  where  many  thousand  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed.  Some  18,000  sheep  can 
be  fed  at  Fremont  in  sheds  and  feed  lots.  At  one  time,  in  1897,  Noble  and 
Brags:  had  14,000  sheep  in  these  yards.  Mr.  W.  E.  Lee,  the  same  year  fed 
6,000  head,  while  Turner  Bros,  at  one  time  had  11,500. 

"To  show  the  bi^  scale  upon  which  some  of  the  operations  are  carried  on, " 
Richard  Gibson  writes:  "I  met  with  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Missouri.  He  grew  over 
800,000  bushels  of  corn  last  year,  is  feeding  13,000  head  of  steers  and  18,000  to 
20,000  head  of  swine.  The  Standard  Cattle  Company  is  going  out  of  breeding 
in  Wyoming.  This  year  they  are  feeding  11,000  head,  3,000  of  which  are 
under  one  roof.  Another  gentleman  with  whom  1  am  acquainted  is  feeding 
297,000  sheep.    He  has  four  feeding  yards  in  Nebraska  and  four  in  Kansas." 

These  are  some  of  the  important  sources  of  our  meat  supply,  and  they  illus- 
trate the  large  possibilities  ot'  the  business  of  feeding  live  stock,  as  compared 
with  the  smaller  plants. 
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THE  STOCK  YARDS  AND  PACKING   HOUSES. 

Chicago  is  the  great  meat  market  of  the  world,  and  here  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city  of  Chicago  we  find  the  most  extensive  stock  yards  and 
the  greatest  packinghouses  in  existence.  Over  400  acres  of  land  are  owned 
by  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company.  Twenty  different  railways  enter  these 
yards,  and  here  bring  in  hour  after  hour  long  freight  train  loads  of  stock. 
Here  we  find  about  20  planked  acres  for  horses,  50  for  hogs,  5  for  sheep  and 
some  200  for  cattle. 

There  are  about  4,500  pens  in  all,  which  are  divided  into  divisions  A,  B,  C, 
«tc,  and  these  into  blocks,  each  pen  being  numbered.  There  are  about  45 
miles  of  streets  and  alleys,  and  the  yards  have  a  capacity  oP  some  75,000 
cattle,  300,000  hogs,  50,000  sheep  and 5,000  horses.  The  Stock  Yards  Company 
owns  150  miles  of  railway,  and  20  switch  locomotives.  Animals  can  be  un- 
loaded from  500  chutes.  Each  railway  has  its  own  platform,  and  the  whole 
train  can  be  emptied  in  the  same  time  it  would  ordinarily  take  to  unload  one 
oar.  In  connection  with  the  main  entrance  to  the  yards  is  a  brick  exchange 
building,  where  are  located  the  offices  of  the  Stock  Yards  Company,  the 
National  Live  Stock  Bank,  and  about  140  commission  firms.  Business  hours 
are  from  7  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  and  during  this  time  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  change  hands  each  day  in  the  yards.    All  transactions  are  for  cash. 

At  present  38,000  persons  are  employed  in  or  about  the  yards  in  different 
occupations. 

The  immensity  of  this  business  may  be  shown  with  a  very  few  striking 
figures.  The  present  yards  at  Hal  stead  and  Fortieth  streets  were  located  in 
1805.    Since  then  the  business  has  steadily  grown. 

The  following  figures  show  the  relative  growth  in  the  receipts  of  stock  at 
the  yards  by  ten  year  periods. 


Cattle. 
Hogg.. 
Sheep. 
Horses 


1866. 

1876. 

1886. 

1896. 

893.007 

961,746 

207,987 

1.553 

1,096.745 

4,190.006 

873.095 

8.159 

1,963.900 

6,718,761 

1,008.750 

27,599 

2.600.746 

7.659.472 

3.590.655 

105.978 

Up  to  the  end  of  1896,  during  31  years,  there  was  received  into  these  yards, 
51,815.139  head  of  cattle,  160.438,972  hogs,  33,670.776  sheep  and  1,094,291 
horses,  while  the  total  valuation  of  this  stock,  including  calves  not  above 
noted,  is  placed  at  $4,567,278,166. 

In  1892,  3,571.796  cattle  were  delivered  into  the  yards,  the  greatest  number 
for  one  year,  and  in  September  of  that  year  385.466  head  were  brought  in. 
The  daily  record  for  cattle  is  for  April  25,  1892,  when  32,677  were  shipped  in. 
This  would  require,  if  estimate  20  to  car.  1,634  cars.  These  cars  would  ex- 
tend lO1^  miles  in  line,  allowing  34  feet  to  each  car. 

This  live  stock  is  brought  to  the  yards,  where  it  is  unloaded  and  placed  in 
pens.  Feed  is  placed  in  the  pen  and  roundly  charged  for  by  the  Stock  Yards 
Company.  ($1.50  per  hundred  for  timothy  hay,  $1  for  prairie  hay,  $1  per 
bushel  for  corn.) 

There  are  about  300  cattle  salesmen  in  the  yards,  and  the  heaviest  buyers 
are  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Nelson  Morris  &  Co.,  and  the  Hammond  Co. 

After  the  stock  is  unloaded  it  is  driven  to  such  a  point  in  the  yards  as  may 
be  necessary,  through  alleys  which  may  be  closed  with  gates  at  almost  any 

Soint  desirable,  and  frequently  overhead  by  means  of  viaducts.  At  a  dozen 
ifferent  points  in  the  yards  are  scales  registering  up  to  100,000  pounds,  where 
stock  must  be  weighed.  The  cattle  are  usually  driven  from  the  pens  to  the 
slaughter  houses  by  means  of  viaducts. 

For  years  a  strawberry  roan  steer,  "Phil"  by  name,  decoyed  the  new  ar- 
rivals to  their  doom.  He  would  meet  each  lot  as  they  neared  the  slaughter 
house  and  promptly  and  politely  place  himself  in  the  lead  of  the  procession,  in 
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order  to  show  the  way  to  his  confiding  fellows.  When  they  reached  the  chute- 
leading  into  the  abattoir,  "Phil'1  would  slyly  step  aside  into  a  nook  provided 
for  him,  and  the  unsuspecting  charges  would  rush  wildly  on." 

The  cattle  enter  the  slaughter  house  through  a  narrow  chute  leading  into- 
the  "knock  out"  pens,  which  consist  of  a  long  room,  narrow  enough  to  hold 
two  cattle  abreast.  When  two  steers  reach  the  end  of  the  room,  a  wooden 
partition  is  let  down  behind  them,  and  in  front  of  the  pair  back  of  them,  and 
in  this  way  all  through.  From  four  to  ten  pens  are  thus  used.  Knockers  or 
stunners  stand  overhead  and  strike  the  animal  deadly  blows  on  the  head, 
when  they  drop,  stunned  to  the  floor.  One  side  of  the  stall  is  then  raised, 
and  the  floor  tilts  by  mechanical  action,  and  the  animal  rolls  out  on  the 
shackling  platform.  Here  a  man  places  a  chain  about  the  hind  legs  and  hooks 
it  onto  a  chain  suspended  from  a  traveling  pulley.  Machinery  then  hoists  the 
cattle  until  the  head  clears  the  floor  by  about  three  feet,  and  carries  them 
along,  suspended  from  an  overhead  track,  until  they  reach  the  sticker.  Here 
a  man  cuts  their  throats,  doing  about  425  an  hour.  Fronrthen  on  most  of  the 
time  is  a  journey  of  dismemberment  for  the  carcass,  which  is  passed  from 
man  to  man,  mainly  by  the  overhead  track,  each  person  having  a  specific 
work  to  do  with  the  carcass  or  entrails,  until  the  cooler  is  reached.  Every- 
thing is  saved. 

William  Gordon  Jordan  in  writing  about  the  wonders  of  the  world's  waste 
in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  says,  among  other  things:  "Not  many  years 
ago  when  an  ox  was  slaughtered,  40  per  cent  of  the  animal  was  wasted;  at 
the  present  time  nothing  is  lost  but  its  dying  breath."  As  but  one-third  of 
the  weight  of  the  animal  consists  of  products  that  can  be  eaten,  the  question 
of  utilizing:  the  waste  is  a  serious  one.  The  blood  is  used  in  refining  sugar,, 
and  in  sizing  paper,  or  manufactured  into  door  knobs  and  buttons.  The  hide 
goes  to  the  tanner;  horns  and  hoofs  are  transformed  into  combs  and  buttons; 
tnigh  bones  worth  eighty  dollars  per  ton,  are  cut  into  handles  for  clothes- 
brushes;  fore  leg  bones  sell  for  thirty  dollars  per  ton  for  collar  buttons,  para- 
sol handles,  and  jewelry;  the  water  in  which  bones  are  boiled  is  reduced  to 
glue:  the  dust  trom  sawing  the  bones  is  food  for  cattle  and  poultry;  the 
smallest  bones  are  made  into  boneblack.  Each  foot  yields  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  neat's  foot  oil;  the  tail  goes  to  the  "soup"  while  the  brush  of  hair  at  the  end 
of  the  tail  is  sold  to  the  mattress  maker.  The  choicer  parts  of  the  fat  make 
the  basis  of  butterine;  the  intestines  are  used  for  sausage  castings  or  bought 
by  gold  beaters.  The  undigested  food  in  the  stomach,  which  formerly  cost 
the  packers  of  Chicago  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  remove  and  destroy, 
is  now  made  into  paper.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  products  of  abattoirs* 
Scraps  unfit  for  any  other  use  find  welcome  in  the  glue  pot,  or  they  do  mis- 
sionary work  for  the  farmers  by  acting  as  fertilizers." 

In  connection  with  each  packing  house  is  a  great  cooler  or  refrigerator,  in 
which  train  loads  of  meat  can  be  placed.  In  seven  to  eight  minutes  after 
being  knocked  in  the  head  the  carcass  hangs  in  the  cooler.  A  visitor  to  this 
place  will  find  long  rows  of  halves  of  beeves,  and  pigs  and  sheep,  hanging 
from  the  hooks,  all  skinned,  cleaned  of  entrails,  washed  and  cleaned,  ready 
for  cutting  into  shipping  and  smaller  pieces.  Everything  is  done  with  great 
neatness,  and  plenty  of  water  is  used  at  all  times  to  keep  the  floor  below  the 
carcasses  clean  while  dressing  them. 

The  swine  go  through  a  somewhat  different  process  from  the  cattle.  These 
are  driven  into  the  slaughter  pens  and  run  beneath  hoistin-r  wheels  ten  feet 
in  diam  *ter,  operated  by  steam  power.  In  the  p»n  a  shackler  puts  a  chain 
about  the  hind  leg  of  a  hog  and  hooks  him  to  one  of  the  six  chains  hanging 
from  the  rim  of  the  hoisting  wheel.  The  hog  is  hauled  up  aud  descends  the 
wheel  on  the  other  side,  when  the  chain  about  his  leg  eatches  on  a 
"sticking  bar,"  which  act  liberates  him  from  the  wheel  and  slides  him  into 
the  sticking  pen.  The  uigs  are  passed  onto  a  man  who  with  a  knife  sticks 
about  ten  a  minute.  From  the  sticker  they  pass  on  to  the  scalding  tub,  into 
which  they  are  dropped  free  of  the  shackles.  The  bristles  on  the  ham. 
shoulders  and  back  are  removed  by  hand,  after  which  the  carcass  is  carried 
up  throusrh  an  automatic  h>g  scraping  machine.  After  scraping  the  pig  is 
beheaded,  following  which  comes  the  cleaning  of  entrails,  general  dressing 
and  placing  in  the  cooler,  where  it  is  later  inspected. 
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The  swine  house  at  the  stock  yards  cost  $500,000,  is  two  stories  high,  can 
accommodate  200,000  pigs,  and  is  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Immense  numbers  of  pigs  are  received  here.  On  February  11,  1895,  74,551 
head  were  shipped  in. 

In  the  sheep  pens  boys  fasten  a  chain  to  the  hind  legs  of  two  sheep,  which 
is  attached  to  a  triangular  link  and  hooked  into  a  hoisting  chain,  which  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  electricity.  The  hoister  transfers  the  sheep  to  a  travel- 
ing  pulley  on  a  slightly  inclined  track,  down  which  they  run  to  the  sticker, 
who  cuts  the  throats  of  from  500  to  650  per  hour.  The  sheep  pass  beyond  the 
sticker  to  others,  who  through  regular  processes,  take  off  the  skin,  head  and 
remove  the  entrails,  and  do  the  other  work  necessary  before  placing  the  car- 
cass in  the  cooler.  In  the  sheep  house  they  have  what  is  called  an  operating 
ring,  which  is  aline  of  racks,  on  which  the  carcasses  are  hung  while  being 
dressed.  Operators  travel  about  the  ring  in  regular  order  and  complete  the 
work  of  dressing,  after  which  the  carcass  is  placed  in  the  cooler. 

Two  interesting  sights  are  to  be  seen  in  these  packing  houses — the  making 
of  sausages  and  the  pulling  of  wool.  Gangs  of  men  are  busily  engaged  in 
this  work,  for  the  entrail  coverings  are  saved  for  filling  with  sausage  meat  at 
the  machine,  while  the  wool  is  allremoved  from  the  hides,  dried  and  salted, 
until  ready  for  shipment. 

No  farmer  or  stockman  visiting  Chicago,  Kansas  City  or  Omaha  should  fail 
to  visit  at  some  time  the  stock  yards  and  packing  houses.  Here  much  valu- 
able information  may  be  gleaned,  and  here  only  can  one  really  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  our  live  stock  interests  from  the  business  standpoint. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEAT. 

As  has  already  been  seen.  Chicago  is  the  great  receiving  point,  and  it  also 
is  the  great  distributing  point. 

Officials  representing  the  United  States  government,  with  watchful  care  in- 
spect all  live  animals  as  unloaded  into  the  yards,  condemning  where  neces- 
sary, follow  up  the  work  of  slaughter  and  seek  for  all  cases  of  disease.  At 
no  other  place  in  the  world  are  such  precautions  taken  to  secure  a  healthy 
meat  supply.  Furthermore,  this  is  done  to  prevent  European  governments 
finding  just  cause  for  refusing  American  meats.  So  watchful  is  this  work 
that  millions  of  examinations  are  made  of  meats  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
so  as  to  discover  if  possible  the  microscopic  forms  of  disease.  In  1897  gov- 
ernment inspectors  worked  at  128  abattoirs  and  packing  houses  located  in 
thirty- three  cities. 

In  1897  42.310,107  cattle,  sheep,  calves  and  hogs  were  inspected  alive,  of 
which  78,338  were  rejected  in  stock  yards  and  13,866  condemned.  Post  mor- 
tem examinations  were  made  of  26,580,689  carcasses,  of  which  70,121  were  con- 
demned. Meat  inspection  tags  or  some  other  mark  of  identification  were 
affixed  to  14,510,662  quarters  and  863,248  pieces  of  beef,  5,161,927  carcasses  of 
sheep,  231,879  of  calves,  524,556  of  hogs  and  314,947  sacks  and  pieces  of  pork. 
Further  than  this  1,881,309  specimens  of  pork  were  inspected  for  tricoinfie, 
representing  43,572,355  pounds  exported.  Of  this,  13,325  samples  were  found 
infected.  The  cost  of  this  pork  inspection  was  $111,669.30,  or  an  average  of 
one-fourth  cent  a  pound. 

These  figures  show  in  a  striking  manner  how  the  government  is  seeking  to 
secure  a  wholesome  meat  supply. 

Of  the  millions  of  animals  that  go  to  the  stock  yards  a  very  large  per  cent 
of  them  there  end  their  careers  in  nearby  slaughter  houses  After  the  car- 
casses are  suitably  cooled  they  are  ready  for  shipment.  To  illustrate  how 
extensively  this  shipping  work  is  carried  on,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
one  buys  Chicaero  fresh  meats  today  all  over  America  and  in  civilized  coun- 
tries abroad.  Magnificent  refrigerator  cars,  making  up  express  trains  loaded 
with  meat,  pass  to  the  important  salt  water  ports  east,  south  and  west.  Each 
quarter  of  beef  is  nicely  wrapped  in  white  muslin  and  hung  in  the  car  ready 
for  foreign  market. 
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The  great  ocean  freighters  are  built  for  this  fresh  meat  trade,  and  can  swal- 
low many  car  loads  in  their  capacious  refrigerators  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessels.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  "Gorgic"  and  see 
them  stowing  away  great  loads  of  meat  in  the  refrigerator  during  the  long 
night  hours. 

Who  would  guess  the  meat  contents  of  that  ocean  mammoth?  Surely  but 
few.  This  is  what  I  copied  among  other  items  from  the  freight  books  as  part 
of  the  cargo:  3,000  quarters  of  beef,  100  rounds,  30  chucks,  37  pigs,  232  cases 
loins,  175  cases  livers,  44  cases  tails,  129  cases  kidneys,  30  cases  tongues,  40 
cases  butts,  10  cases  jowl  meat,  30  cases  bologna  sausage,  2  cases  boiled 
hams.  These  were  all  in  the  refrigerators,  and  yet  this  was  not  all.  Between 
the  decks  in  comfortable  repose  were  850  fine  export  steers,  over  1,300  sheep 
and  66  horses. 

Between  October  2  and  8  there  sailed  from  United  States  and  Canadian  ports 
15  steamships,  carrying  from  American  shores  thousands  of  live  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and  Hull.  In  additions  to  the  live 
stock  were  thousands  of  pounds  of  dressed  meat. 

The  fact  that  in  1897  we  exported  over  $188,000,000  worth  of  meat  and  meat 
products  is  enough  to  show  the  importance  of  our  meat  trade  abroad.  And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  export  stock  represents  a  quality  which  brings 
the  farmer  of  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  is  in  the  very  best  sort  of  a 
price. 

Visit  your  local  market  and  you  see  Chicago  canned  and  fresh  meats  on  the 
shelves  or  counters  of  your  grocer  or  butcher — no  matter  whether  they  live 
north,  south,  east  or  west.  Sit  down  in  a  hotel  in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  the 
meat  served  you  was  dressed  out  in  Chicago.  You  open  a  cache  made  by 
Peary  up  next  door  to  the  pole  and  you  find  cans  of  Chicago  meats.  African 
explorers  and  European  armies  in  uncivilized  worlds  carry  Chicago  canned 
meats  in  the  commissary  stores.  Even  Japan,  way  over  in  the  orient,  bought 
many  thousand  pounds  of  meat  from  American  packers  to  feed  the  soldiers 
in  the  Chinese  Japanese  war. 

American  farmers  and  stockmen  have  just  cause  for  congratulation  that  the 
present  administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  (Hon.  James  Wilson)  who  thoroughly  appreciates  the  importance  of 
the  markets  abroad,  and  who  is  earnestly  striving  to  improve  them  and 
thereby  increase  our  export  trade. 

WHAT  SOME  BREEDERS  ARE  DOING.  . 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  millions  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  have  in 
their  possession  farm  animals  of  some  kind.  Many  of  these  breeds  are  fed 
live  stock  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale,  and  their  animals  are  numbered 
by  the  scores  of  hundreds.  They,  as  a  matter  of  course,  see  that  sufficient 
feed  is  given  the  stock,  that  where  necessary  they  should  be  sheltered  or  pro- 
tected, and  they  go  through  a  sort  of  a  humdrum  routine  of  breeding,  feeding 
and  selling,  with  no  higher  aims  than  those  of  the  masses  of  whom  they  are 
a  part.  They  understand  neither  the  principles  of  breeding  or  feeding,  and 
what  is  more,  they  do  not  seem  to  care  to.  They  are  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves unless  hog  cholera,  anthrax  or  come  other  dreaded  disease  begins  a 
harvest  in  their  midst. 

There  are,  however,  here  and  there  in  this  fair  land  of  ours,  men  engaged 
in  stock  larming  who  pursue  the  business  with  all  the  intelligence  of  the  mer- 
chant of  the  town,  who  understand,  or  seek  to  understand,  the  science  of 
breeding  and  feeding,  and  who  practice  with  science  so  far  as  their  light  will 
allow  them,  who  produce  an  article  that  they  always  find  a  market  demand 
for,  and  who  in  many  cases  keep  books  and  know  something  of  the  debit  and 
credit  side  of  the  ledger.  Fine  studs,  herds  and  flocks  are  not  rare,  neither 
are  they  common,  but  a  combination  of  model  stock  farm  and  systematized 
business  is  unfortunately  all  too  rare.  There  are  farms  here  and  there, 
owned  by  sharp  city  business  men,  who  require  their  managers  to  keep  books 
and  make  a  proper  business  accounting  from  time  to  time.    Such  people, 
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while  frequently  ridiculed,  none  the  less  seta  commendable  example  for  their 
fellows  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  often  it  turns  out  with  them  that  "he 
who  laughs  last  laughs  best." 

It  is  an  inspiration  for  an  ambitious  young  man  to  visit  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful stock  farm  and  see  the  methods  there  employed,  and  he  would  be  a 
dullard  indeed  who  could  not  carry  away  with  him  valuable  fruits  from  such 
a  visit. 

Thirty-five  miles  west  from  Chicago,  on  beautiful  prairies  of  Illinois,  lies 
the  little  village  of  Wayne.  As  one  approaches  it  from  Chicago  he  will  see 
a  half  mile  or  more  west  of  the  station  a  large  group  of  farm  buildings  of 
some  considerable  pretensions;  opposite  these  buildings,  on  a  slight  eleva- 
tion, stands  a  fine  mansion,  fit  for  any  city  boulevard.  Here  is  "Oaklawn," 
the  beautiful  farm  and  home  of  Mark  W.  Dunham,  the  best  known  breeder 
and  handler  of  Percheron  and  French  Coach  horses  in  America,  and,  rumor 
says,  in  the  world.  One  is  fully  justified  in  stopping  here  and  visiting  this 
farm  and  seeing  the  buildings  and  horses,  and  noting  something  of  the  scope 
of  the  business. 

Between  fifteen  and  twenty  buildings  are  grouped  together,  ranging  in  size 
from  the  small  blacksmith  shop,  where  the  feet  of  the  horses  are  looked  after 
and  general  repairs  made,  to  the  great  show  barn  of  one  room  300  by  40  feet. 
In  fact,  there  are  forty  buildings  all  told  on  the  farm.  The  main  barns, 
owing  to  their  size  and  character,  are  joined  together,  or  nearly  so,  as  they 
are,  present  an  imposing  appearance.  In  addition  to  the  show  barn,  barn 
"I"  is  101x51  feet;  barn  "3,"  161x16^  feet;  barn  "5,"  161x62*2  feet,  and 
barn  "6,"  190x50  feet,  all  of  which  are  of  dignified  exterior,  while  barns  8,  9 
and  10,  of  less  pretensions  than  the  others,  are  from  152  to  242*2  feet  in 
length.  There  is  also  an  office,  residence  building  and  a  number  of  tene- 
ment houses.  Splendid  box  stall  accommodations  are  found  in  the  buildings, 
and  on  the  farm  is  stall  capacity  for  some  700horse3,  with  free  water  in  tanks 
in  many  of  the  stalls.  There  are  a  number  of  small  barns  on  the  farm  which 
are  so  located  that  four  good  sized  feed  lots  corner  on  them.  The  barns  are 
divided  into  eight  compartments,  each  of  which  has  special  feed  and  water 
arrangements,  with  a  door  opening  into  the  lot.  These  lots  and  buildings  are 
used  for  brooa  mares.  Another  interesting  form  of  building  is  a  small  barn 
with  open  shedt  enclosed  by  a  high  board  Fence  yard,  which  admits  of  some 
exercise.  One  side  of  the  barn  has  a  series  of  narrow  stalls,  just  wide  enough 
for  one  horse,  with  manger  and  hay  rack  in  the  end.  The  horses  are  given 
free  range  in  the  yard,  which  has  a  broken  stone  covering,  and  can  seek 
cover  under  the  shed  or  may  feed  unmolested  in  the  stall  without  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  other  mares.  The  drinking  trough  is  placed  in  the  end  of  such 
a  stall  so  that  the  horses  may  drink  unmolested.  This  arrangement  is  used 
during  the  winter  for  brood  mares.  The  open  shed  promotes  hardiness,  the 
solid  covering  of  the  yard  favors  a  good  foot  development,  while  the.  stall 
construction  enables  each  mare  to  secure  all  needed  nourishment  without  dis- 
turbance by  the  stronger  individuals. 

The  home  farm  comprises  some  1,700  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  in  grass 
and  half  in  cultivation.  There  are  about  400  acres  of  corn,  the  stalks  of 
which  are  shredded  and  fed.  The  place  carries  about  500  pure  bred  horses, 
which  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  nearly  evenly  divided  as  to  sex.  About  100 
colts  per  year  are  raised,  and  some  mares  are  sent  to  the  farm  for  breeding 
that  do  not  belong  to  the  proprietor. 

During  the  busy  season  about  60  men  are  employed,  while  in  winter  about 
half  that  number  is  kept.  In  addition  to  regular  hostlers  and  farm  hands, 
there  is  a  foreman  for  the  farm  and  one  also  for  the  horses,  a  general  care- 
taker, and  a  bookkeeper  and  stenographer  or  clerk.  Books  are  Kept  and  an 
inventory  is  taken  twice  a  year  of  the  stock,  crops,  etc. 

Oaklawn  is  well  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  of  a  great 
farm.  Pumps,  wind-mills  and  tanks  go  towards  making  a  water  system.  A 
plant  by  itself  is  used  for  cutting  feed,  grinding  grain,  etc.,  while  conven- 
iently oy  it  is  the  smithy.  Standard  farm  tools  are  kept  in  their  proper 
places,  under  shelter,  and  a  general  air  of  system  and  neatness  pervades  the 
place. 
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When  one  asks,  from  whence  come  the  customers  to  such  place,  I  will  say 
that  I  found  two  on  my  arrival  there,  one  from  Texas  and  the  other  from 
Washington  state,  each  representing  great  farm  interests.  Horses  from  Oak- 
lawn  have  been  sold  to  go  all  over  America,  and  at  prices  that  would  sur- 
prise the  average  man.  This  year  two  sales  comprising  sixteen  head  have 
fceen  made,  which  amounted  to  $26,900,  all  told.  Some  years  $500,000  worth 
of  horses  have  been  sold  from  off  this  great  farbi. 

In  closing  my  reference  to  Oaklawn  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  the 
words  of  Mr.  Dunham  relative  to  the  record  accomplished  on  this  place.* 
*  'For  more  than  twenty  years,  Oaklawn  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
potent  factors  in  American  horse  breeding.  The  magnitude  of  its  importa- 
tions, the  extent  of  its  breeding  operations,  the  individual  excellence  that  it 
has  sustained,  the  fight  is  made  for  high  standards  and  well  established  blood 
lines,  and  finally  the  surpassing  quality  of  its  home  bred,  product,  has  made 
for  Oaklawn  the  reputation  it  enjoys  wherever  high  class  carriage  and  draft 
horses  are  being  produced.  Its  record  is  without  parallel.  Nearly  5,000 
stallions  and  mares,  both  imported  and  home-bred,  have  found  a  home  in  its 
stables.  About  200  of  these  have  been  prize  winners  at  one  or  the  other  of 
the  last  five  universal  expositions  of  the  world.  From  Paris,  in  1889,  four- 
teen gold  medals  fell  to  Oaklawn.  Nine  of  these  fourteen  gold  medals  were 
awarded  to  French  Coach  stallions  and  mares  of  different  ages  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  highest  distinction,  being  placed  first  in  their  classes  and  first 
over  all  carriage  breeds  of  the  world.  Engl  add,  Scotland,  Russia,  Germany. 
Spain,  Algiers,  India  and  France,  ail  being  represented.  In-  the  breeds  of 
-carriage  horses,  never  before  was  there  such  competition.  Ninety-six  were 
entered  iu  the  two-year  stallion  class,  190  in  the  three-year-old  class,  and  145 
mares  were  shown. 

If  more  evidence  is  wanted  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Oaklawn  possesses 
the  finest  specimens  of  carriage  horses  that  can  be  produced  in  any  country 
of  any  breed,  or  there  is  any  question  as  to  our  ability  to  produce  upon  our 
own  soil  the  equal  of  the  best  horses  bred  abroad,  it  may  be  found  in  the 
record  of  Oakl awn's  winning  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  1893, 
27  first  prize  winners  of  this  Dreed  having  been  foaled  and  raised  at  Oaklawn, 
and  23  other  prize  winners  by  it  imported,  a  total  of  50  first  prize  winners  at 
this  great  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  the  exhibit  of  a  single  farm — a  rec- 
ord never  before  approached.  When  it  is  known  that  25  of  the  number  were 
got  by  two  stallions  find  re  and  Perfection)  the  record  assumes  wonderful  sig- 
nificance to  the  breeder  of  carriage  horses. 

Those  who  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  driving  through  the  country  about 
Lexington,  Ky.,  will  remember  that  here  is  seen  from  time  to  time  horse 
farms  with  pretentious  buildings  and  broad  acres,  about  which  is  often  clus- 
tered much  that  is  celebrated  in  speed  horse  history  in  America.  Among 
these  farms  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Milton  Young,  **  McGrathiana,"  per- 
haps as  celebrated  a  breeding  place  of  running  horses  as  America  possesses. 
Here  we  find  substantial  brick  buildings,  providing  the  best  of  stabling  ac- 
commodations for  both  mares  and  stallions,  while  numerous  small  fields  give 
good  pasture  and  exercise  for  mares  and  colts  during  their  seasons  of  the 
year.  McGrathiana  is  a  great  breeding  place,  where  the  most  intelligent 
methods  of  breeding  are  followed  out.  Here  are  kept  the  great  running  stallions 
Hanover  and  Lamplighter,  both  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  horse  race. 
Hanover  is  used  simply  for  home  service,  and  Mr.  young  refused  a  $1,000 
service  fee  from  a  number  of  gentlemen.  On  this  farm  they  have  300  mares, 
100  sucklings  and  stallions. 

Oaklawn  and  McGrathiana  represent  the  highest  types  in  America  of  breed- 
ing and  methods.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  young  man  should  aspire  to 
possess  such  breeding  farms  as  these,  but  every  man  should  aspire  to  pursue 
lust  as  rational  and  intelligent  methods  in  his  work,  as  a  stockman,  as  is 
followed  out  by  Dunham  and  Young.  Every  bit  as  £ooa,  if  not  better,  work, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  possible  on  a  40- acre  farm  as  is  possible  on  the  1,700 
acres  of  Mr.  Dunham. 
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Whether  as  breeders  or  feeders,  we  should  aim  and  produce  the  very  best 
animals  of  their  class  in  the  most  economical  manner  possible.  If  we  study 
-our  business  as  we  should,  most  of  us  will  find  ourselves  feeding  more  or  less 
unprofitable,  inferior  stock.  The  pruning  knife  should  be  used  more  vigor- 
ously. High  standards  should  be  set,  and  whether  as  feeders  or  breeders,  we 
should  aim  to  establish  a  reputation  for  the  United  States  of  producing  only 
a  high  grade  of  feeding  or  breeding  stock.  In  no  way  can  we  better  serve 
our  own  business  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country,  as  by  breeding 
only  the  best.  And  it  is  but  appropriate  to  close  this  subject  by  saying  that 
never  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  there  been  a  better  opportunity  or 
more  inducements  for  the  progressive  breeder  and  feeder  than  exists  today. 
(  Applause.) 

Hon.  A.  J.  Lovejoy  of  Roscoe,  111.,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Feeding 
and  Breeding  of  Swine, "  as  follows: 

Swine  Breeding  and  Feeding. 

Ever  since  the  earliest  recollection  of  man,  the  growing  and  feeding  of 
hogs  on  the  farm  has  occupied  the  attention,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
the  general  farmer.  In  our  earlier  days  but  a  few  were  grown  on  the  average 
farm,  and  these  were  usually  of  uncertain  origin  as  to  breed.  They  seemed 
to  be  part  scrub  and  the  rest  just  hog.  They  were  confined  to  a  small  en- 
closure or  close  pen  during  their  entire  existence;  fed  on  the  various  refuse 
of  the  kitchen,  and,  at  the  age  of  about  two  years,  were  finished  up  on 
corn,  and  during  the  early  "cold  snap"  of  winter  were  slaughtered  adjoining 
the  pen  where  their  lives  were  spent,  and  strung:  up  on  a  pole  to  "cool  out." 
Then  what  was  not  wanted  for  home  consumption  in  the  farmer's  family 
was  loaded  on  the  wagon  and  hauled  to  market,  which  in  this  country  meant 
either  Galena  or  Chicago,  and  there  brought  the  magnificent  sum  of  2  to 
2*2  cents  per  pound,  dressed  weight.  We  who  live  ia  the  present  day  and 
generation  often  think  we  have  hard  times,  but  little  do  we  know  about 
real,  genuine  hard  times,  such  as  our  fathers  who  settled  the  broad  prairies 
of  Illinois  in  the  early  days,  had  to  pass  through. 

I  have  at  home  the  old  coffee  mill  that  my  father  used  the  first  years  of 
his  life  in  Illinois  in  1837,  in  which  he  had  to  grind  corn  to  get  meal  to  make 
corn  bread.  There  were  no  custom  mills  and  no  wheat  flour.  This  was  but 
one  of  the  many  hardships  of  those  days,  so  let  us  say  no  more  of  hard  times. 

The  hog  has  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  civilization  in  all  countries,  and 
has  without  doubt  been  a  source  of  more  clear  profit  to  the  American  farmer 
than  any  other  class  of  live  stock  kept  on  the  farm.  There  may  be  instances 
where  the  dairy  cow  has  possibly  proven  more  profitable,  but  this  was  not  by 
the  general  farmer,  but  by  a  specialist,  or  an  expert  dairyman,  which 
should  not  be  here  considered,  for  I  am  talking  more  of  the  general  or 
average  farmer.  If  I  were  not,  I  might  cite  you  to  specialists  in  the  breeding 
of  pure-bred  herds  of  swine,  who  by  hard  work,  close  attention  and  strict 
business  principles,  have  built  up  a  successful  and  profitable  business  that 
possibly  might  make  a  dairy  cow  take  a  back  seat. 

What  kind  of  hogs  should  a  farmer  breed  to  make  the  most  money  Y  The 
breed  should  be  any  of  the  well  known  leading  ones  that  happen  to  strike  his 
fancy.  They  are  all  good  when  properly  handled.  There  is  just  now  a 
great  "howl''  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  about  *' bacon  hogs;"  some 
even  going  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  original  Razorback  and  the  Tarn  worth, 
which  are  own  cousins  to  the  "Razorback."  It  seems  to  me  simply  ridicu- 
lous to  consider  this  question  of  changing  breeds  entirely  to  produce  fine 
bacon  and  hams.  Better  by  far  change  our  system  of  breeding  and  feeding. 
Instead  of  breeding  year  after  year  from  immature  animals  and  feeding 
nothing  but  corn,  corn — change  bur  methods,  breed  mature  animals.  When 
you  find  you  have  a  sow  that  is  a  good  mother,  and  produces  large,  even  lit- 
ters, keep  her  as  long  as  she  lives.  If  »he  ever  has  the  cholera  she  will  be 
much  more  apt  to  survive  than  a  young  sow,  and  once  over  it,  she  is  worth 
her  weigt  in  gold,  for  she  will  never  have  it  again.  We  have  such  a  sow  now, 
in  our  herd  of  Berkshires,  that  is  in  her  thirteenth  year.  This  is  pretty  old, 
but  I  copied  a  clipping  which  knocks  us  clear  out.    It  is  as  follows: 
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"A  sow  forty-three  years  old,  belonging"  to  Taylor  Brothers,  Lynchburg, 
Tenn.,  died  recently.  She  had  been  in  the  Taylor  family  all  these  years. 
She  was  of  the  big- boned  Berkshire  breed,  was  cholera* proof,  and  had  not 
been  sick  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  She  had  raised  800  pigs,  from 
which  money  enough  had  been  realized  to  buy  a  good  farm.  She  was  buried 
on  the  farm  and  a  stone  was  marked  and  placed  on  her  grave.19  So  much 
for  using  mature  animals.  They  do  no  doubt  produce  stronger  pigs,  more  of 
them  and  less  liable  to  disease. 

How  can  the  Illinois  farmer  produce  a  better  quality  of  bacon  and  hams? 
He  can  do  so  by  selection  of  his  breeding  animals.  Select  the  longer,  leaner 
tvpe.  Then  feed  little,  if  any,  corn,  usin?  the  other  grains  and  grasses  of 
the  farm,  with  the  by-products  of  the  mills  and  dairy.  But  can  he  afford  to 
do  thisf    No;  not  until  our  Chicago  packers  will  discriminate  in   price  and 

Eay  more  for  young  hogs  fed  in  this  manner,  than  for  those  plump  corn- fed 
ogs.  The  farmers  of  this  State,  at  least  those  who  make  a  business  of  feed- 
ing for  the  open  market,  will  make  more  money  in  producing  a  200  to  250- 
pound  hog,  farrowed  in  March  or  April  and  pushed  till  September  or  October, 
than  in  any  other  way.  For  at  the  present  prices  of  corn,  oats  and  rye,  com- 
bined with  the  above  by-products  of  the  mill  and  dairy,  there  will  be  a  good 
profit  in  feeding  hogs.  The  day  has  passed  when  Illinois  farmers  can  market 
the  raw  products  of  their  farms.  The  grains  and  grasses  must  be  condensed 
into  finished  product,  such  as  pork,  beef,  mutton,  wool  and  the  dairy  products, 
and  how  best  to  condense  these  brings  us  to  the  question  of  feeds  and  feed- 
ing. On  this  depends  very  much  our  success  or  failure,  either  as  breeders  of 
pure-bred  stock  for  the  trade,  or  as  feeders  of  swine  for  the  market.  A 
strictly  first-class  feeder  must  be  born  with  the  qualifications  in  him.  If  he 
is  not,  he  can  not  be  made  such  and  can  not  successfully  feed  any  kind  of 
stock,  much  less  swine,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  "sling"  out  corn  to  hogs  and 
another  to  feed  them  as  they  should  be  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended,  and  here  comes  the  question  of  feeds. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  you  are  feeding  your  brood  sows  that  have  been 
bred  for  their  soring  litters,  and  want  to  have  them  bring  forth  good,  strong 
litters  of  even  pigs,  that  are  ready  to  hustle  for  their  dinner  one  minute  after 
they  are  farrowed.  If  so,  do  not  stuff  your  sows  with  corn  all  winter.  If 
you  do,  your  expectations  will  not  be  realized.  You  may  ask,  why  not?  But 
for  the  information  of  any  young  breeders  or  beginners,  I  will  say  that  the 
exclusive  feeding  of  corn  to  brood  sows  produces  nothing  but  fat.  She 
should  have  feed  that  will  grow  bone,  muscle,  hair,  etc.  This  needs  much 
besides  an  all-corn  ration,  for  while  a  litter  of  pigs  from  a  sow  fed  in  this 
manner  would  have  hair  and  some  bone,  they  would  have  very  little  muscle 
or  strength.  To  get  the  best  results  from  your  brood  sows,  I  would  use  a 
mixture  of  different  feeds.  During  the  winter  season,  use  oats  ground  in 
equil  parts  with  corn,  and  to  this  add  about  one- half  in  bulk  or  even  in 
weight  of  wheat  middlings  or  bran,  and  to  keep  digestion  good  and  every- 
thing in  the  best  possible  shape,  add  to  this  about  10  per  cent  of  oil  meal. 
Feed  all  mixed  into  a  thick  mush,  about  as  thick  as  would  pour  nicely.  If 
fed  warm,  so  much  the  better.  If  I  was  feeding  young  pigs  from  fall  litters, 
I  would  cook  or  scald  the  feed  for  them,  not  that  I  think  the  cooking  would 
add  much,  if  any,  to  the  quality  of  the  feed  for  producing  growth,  but  for  the 
reason  that  the  pigs  like  it  better  and  will  eat  more  of  it,  and  do  not  chill. 
Nothing  loooks  so  unthrifty  to  me  as  a  lot  of  young  pigs  trying  to  eat  slop 
when  very  cold  or  frozen.  They  eat  a  little,  then  run  for  the  sleeping  pen 
and  pile  up  to  get  warm,  and  when  feeding  time  comes  again  they  come  out 
of  the  nest  humped  up  and  steaming;  ready  to  get  chilled  again.  While  if 
fed  on  warm  fed,  they  will  all  eat  their  breakfast  heartily  and  enjoy  it,  and 
will  take  some  exercise  before  going  back  to  their  sleeping  places.  If  I  was 
feeding  a  bunch  of  last  spring's  pigs  for  the  Chicago  market  and  wanted  only 
to  get  them  to  a  proper  weight  to  ship,  I  would  feed  them  all  the  corn  they 
would  eat  and  some  of  the  other  feed  mentioned  besides,  just  for  variety. 
We  have  found  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  ever  used,  in  addition  to  the 
feeds  mentioned,  during  the  winter  months  or  season  when  there  is  no  grass, 
is  a  feed  once  every  day  of  sugar  beets,  which  is  much  relished  by  our  hogs 
and  pigs  of  all  ages.  After  once  getting  a  taste  of  them,  the  hogs  will  leave 
almost  any  feed  to  eat  the  sugar  beets.    I  have  said  nothing  about  the  feed- 
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ing  of  milk  to  pigs,  but  everyone  knows  that  nothing  can  equal  pood  milk  for 

?oung  and  growing  pigs*  especially  if  added  to  the  feeds  mentioned.  What 
have  said  so  far  applies  to  the  winter  feeding  of  brood  sows  and  pigs.  If 
it  was  daring  the  season  of  young  clover  or  other  grass,  I  would  turn  the 
brood  sows  out  before  farrowing  on  the  clover  and  add  a  daily  feed  of  corn. 

If  it  was  young  pigs,  I  would  do  the  same  and  continue  the  mixed  feeds  of 
thick  mush,  only  instead  of  feeding  it  warm,  would  let  it  soak  from  one  feed 
to  another,  but  never  to  sour.  Would  also  use  the  same  feed  for  the  sow 
after  farrowing,  commencing  at  farrowing  time  with  no  feed  for  twenty- four 
hours,  but  plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink,  then  using  a  little  mixed  feed,  grad- 
ually increasing  the  amount  as  the  pigs  required  more  milk  from  their  dam, 
until  the  sow  was  getting  all  she  could  eat.  Good  -judgment  should  here  be 
used  by  watching  tne  young  pigs,  daily  noting  if  ail  were  thriving.  If  dur- 
ing early  spring  and  the  weather  is  cold,  see  that  the  little  fellows  take  plenty 
of  exercise,  otherwise  you  would  find  tnem  getting  very  fat  and  plump,  es- 
pecially in  their  fore  parts.  The  neck  and  shoulders  looking  beautiful,  you 
might  think  you  had  in  these  pigs  a  show  litter,  but  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  nest  all  the  time  without  exercise,  you  would  soon  note  a  quick,  jerky 
breathing,  indicating  a  sure  case  of  thumps,  which,  if  well  developed,  can 
hardly  be  cured.    But  I  should  not  wander  from  my  subject. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  feeds  and  feeding  that  one 
hardly  knows  where  to  stop.  Regarding  the  feeder,  he  must  be  a  man  that 
would  rather  feed  and  watch  the  pigs  eat  than  do  anything  else  in  the  world, 
if  he  wants  to  excel.  I  have  been  looking  for  just  such  a  man  for  years,  but 
have  never  found  him,  so  have  to  do  my  own  feeding  when  at  home,  where  I 
should  be  now.  Some  feeders  will  go  the  reunds  and  throw  in  the  feed  no 
matter  whether  there  is  a  half  trough  full  left  from  the  last  feed  or  not,  then 
pass  on,  never  waiting  to  see  if  every  animal  comes  to  his  meal  and  eats  it 
with  a  relish.  The  old  saying  is  that  it  takes  a  lazy  man  to  feed  hogs.  I 
ought  to  have  made  a  good  one,  but  I  have  yet  much  to  learn  regarding  this 
matter.  In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  you  all  to  look  well  to  your  feeds  and 
feeding.  The  best  mated  pair  in  the  world  can  not  produce  show  pigs  with- 
out proper  feeding.  How  many  have  seen  a  well-bred  pig  of  almost  faultless 
form  change  hands,  and  from  lack  of  good  feed,  properly  given,  soon  look 
like  a  scrub,  and  again  see  a  very  ordinary  pie  change  owners  and  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  master  feeder,  who  would  so  improve  him  so  as  to  astonish  his 
breeder.  There  are  many  little  matters  connected  with  this  problem,  such 
as  clean  quarters,  dry  beds,  pure  drinking  water,  clean  troughs,  a  little 
scratching  or  brushing,  all  or  which  go  to  help  the  general  thrift  of  the  herd. 
Use  good,  sound,  sweet  feed,  as  much  of  it  produced  on  your  farm  as  you  can. 
Disinfect  all  yards  and  pens  and  throughs  often,  and  you  will  make  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  well  bred  swine  a  success.     (Applause)-. 

The  hour  is  not  late,  and  if  there  is  anyone  present  who  would  like  to  ask 
any  quest io as  we  would  like  to  hear  from  them  now. 

There  were  a  number  of  questions  asked,  after  which  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  at  9  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  November  16. 

Wepnesday,  November  16,  1898. 

Association  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  by  the  President. 

President:  If  you  will  now  come  to  order  we  will  listen  to  the  reports  of 
the  various  associations.  The  first  on  the  list  is  the  report  of  the  Horse 
Breeders'  Association. 

Mr.  George  Williams,  secretary,  of  Athens,  then  reported  as  follows: 

Supervisors7  Room, 

Sangamon  County  Court  House, 

Springfield,  III.,  November  16,  1899. 

As  the  State  Capitol  was  too  crowded,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Sanga- 
mon county  kindly  gave  the  use  of  their  rooms  to  the  Live  Stock  Breeders' 
Associations. 

— 34  F 
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The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders*  Associations  have  set,  by  mutual  consent, 
the  election  of  officers  of  the  allied  associations  for  8  a.  m. 

November  16,  1898,  the  Illinois  Horse  Breeders'  Association  met,  with 
President  John  H.  Kincaid  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  meeting" 
then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  with  the  following  result: 

President,  John  H.  Kincaid,  Athens;  Vice-President,  S.  Noble  Kins, 
Bioomington;    Secretary,  George  Williams,  Athens;   Treasurer,  J.  F.  Smith, 

Auburn. 

Executive  committee — J.  C.  Ware,  Champaign;  A.  F.  Moore,  Polo:  F.  W. 
Beardsley,  Gibson  City;  John  Landrigan,  Albion,  and  D.  Brinniman,  Decatur. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that,  on  account  of  the  small  interest  taken  by 
Springfield  and  Sangamon  county  in  these  meetings,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Association  that  propositions  should  be  invited  from  outside  cities  for  a  place 
to  hold  our  meeting  in  1899,  and  that  we  consider  we  would  do  more  good  to 
the  horse  industry  and  the  general  live  stock  interests  of  the  State  by  so 
doing.     Carried. 

The  question  of  what  we  can  do  to  increase  the  interest  in  these  meetings 
was  discussed,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  horse  industry  were  invited 
to  attend  our  next  meeting,  whether  they  joined  our  Association  or  not. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Hon.  Norman  J.  Coleman,  of  St.  Louis,  for 
preparing  a  paper  on  " Horse  Breeding,"  and  to  Prof.  John  A.  Craig,  Iowa 
Agricultural  Collego,  for  his  address  on  "The  Horse  and  His  Market. 

A  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  from  each  county  to  work  up  in- 
terest in  the  Association  was  passed. 

After  passing  the  usual  resolution  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  as 
the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders7  Association  in  1899,  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  listen  to  the  papers  before  the  general  meeting. 

George  Williams,  Secretary. 

The  President  then  stated  that  they  would  have  the  report  from  the  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pickrell,  of  Springfield,  then  read  the  report: 

REPORT  OF  ILLINOIS  CATTLE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Supervisors'  Room,  Court  House. 
Springfield,  111.,  November  16,  1899. 

The  members  of  this  association  met  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  were  called  to 
order  by  President  A.  P.  Grout. 

Rea  ling  of  minutes  of  last  meeting  was,  upon  motion,  dispensed  with. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  taken  up  with  the  following  result: 

President,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester;  Vice-President,  J.  P.  Prather,  Wil- 
liamsville;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Springfield;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Clark, 
Beecher. 

Executive  committee — Col.  W.  H.  Fulkerson,  Jersey ville;  E.  E.  Chester, 
Champaign;  S.  Melven,  Greenfield. 

The  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  executive  committee  consist  of  the  president, 
vice- president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

After  considerable  discussion  relative  to  the  best  methods  to  create  greater 
interests  and  secure  larger  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings  it  was  voted  to 
leave  definite  action  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association. 

After  endorsing  the  resolutions  as  passed  by  the  general  association  afore- 
said, the  meeting  adjourned  to  take  part  in  the  general  program. 

A.  P.  Grout,  President.  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Secretary. 
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Col.  Mills  made  a  report  for  the  Swine  Breeders'  Association: 

• 

REPORT  OF  ILLINOIS  SWINE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Court  House, 
Springfield,  III.,  November  16,  1898. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Breeders'  Association  was 
called  to  order  at  8:30  o'clock  a.  m.  by  President  Fred  H.  Rankin. 

After  dispensing  with  reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting,  by  motion,  the 
election  of  officers  was  taken  up  and  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Fred  H.  Rankin,  Athens:  Vice-President,  C.  E.  Vigal,  New  City; 
Secretary,  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield;  Treasurer,  J.  R.  Fulkerson,  Jer- 
sey ville. 

Executive  committee — Frank  H.  Whitney,  Athens;  A.  P.  Grout,  Win- 
chester; J.  F.  Smith,  Auburn;  W.  C.  Pearson,  Vermilion. 

After  endorsing  the  resolutions  as  passed  by  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breed-  v 
ers'  Association,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  attend  the  meeting  of  aforesaid 
association. 

Fred  H.  Rankin,  President.  Chas.  F.  Mills,  Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Springer, 
of  Springfield,  as  follows: 

The  Illinois  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  met  in  the  supervisors'  room  of 
the  court  house,  Springfield,  and  elected  the  following  officers:  Jacob  Zeigler, 
<31inton,  President;  R.  Y.  Kincaid,  Athens,  Vice-President;  John  G.  Springer, 
Springfield,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee — James  A.  Stone,  Bradfordton;  Geo.  Allen,  All ert on; 
John  Britton,  Wapello;  L.  C.  Graham,  Cameron. 

After  endorsing  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, the  meeting  adjourned. 

Jacob  Zeigler,  President. 
John  G.  Springer,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Mills  moved  that  the  association  now  proceed  with  the  election  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Whitney,  of  Athens,  and  the  motion  pre- 
vailed. 

Colonel  Mills:  I  think  it  is  the  general  opinion,  at  least  I  conferred  with 
every  gentleman  here,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  present  officers 
have  rendered  such  satisfactory  services  during  the  past  year,  and  as  the  Illi- 
nois Live  Stock  Association  is  more  lively  now  and  has  more  energy,  that  we 
can  not  do  better  than  to  continue  our  present  officers,  that  is,  the  president 
and  secretary.    1  would  move  that  they  be  reelected  by  acclamation. 

It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pickrell. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Mills:  Further,  as  to  the  treasurer,  it  has  been  generally  deemed  best 
by  all  present,  that  we  should  get  some  live,  active,  live  stock  breeder  in  our 
meeting  for  treasurer,  one  who  is  in  sympathy  with  us  and  will  render  us 
sufficient  services.  In  order  that  we  may  secure  the  services  of  a  very  excel- 
lent man  for  this  office,  I  would  like  to  nominate  S.  N.  King,  of  Bloom ington. 

Mr.  King  was  elected  by  acclamation. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to  where-  the  next  meeting  would  be  held.  The 
secretary  stated  that  this  was  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, or  that  was  the  way  he  had  it  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

The  following  resolutions  were  introduced  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  County  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Illinois  provide  an  effective 
agency  for  the  discussion  of  all  matter*  pertaining  to  the  breeding  of  im- 
proved stock  in  Illinois;  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  association  request  the  officers  of  each 
county  institute  in  Illinois  to  have  a  paper  presented  at  the  coming  meetings 
on  the  great  importance  of  increasing  the  interest  in  all  sections  of  the  State- 
in  the  breeding  of  more  and  a  better  class  of  improved  stock  of  the  various- 
breeds. 

Resolved ,  That  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  be  requested  to 
send  a  list  pf  speakers  who  will  present  live  stock  topics  at  the  various  county 
institute  meetings  to  be  held  this  season. 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Illinois  has  made  no  provision  for  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  the  way  of  buildings  by  legislative  appropriation;  and, 

Whereas,  Students  in  large  and  increasing  numbers  residing  in  Illinois 
are  attending  the  agricultural  colleges  of  other  states,  owing  to  the  entire  lack 
of  buildings  for  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Champaign;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  requested  to  immediately  consider  the  great  and  pressing  needs  of  the 
Illinois  Agricultural  College  for  a  suitable  building  and  equipment. 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  coming  session,  be  urged  to  make 
such  provision  for  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University  as  will, 
in  the  immediate  future,  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  agricultural  colleges, 
and  make  it  an  institution  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  farmers  and  a  credit  to 
the  greatest  agricultural  State  in  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  present  the  above  reso- 
lutions to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  said  committee  be 
instructed  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  securing  the  necessary  appropriation 
for  a  suitable  building  and  equipment  for  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

A.  P.  Grout,  S.  Noble  King  and  C.  F.  Mills  were  appointed  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

President:  If  we  are  to  judge  of  the  good  work  of  the  present  officers  by 
the  attendance  that  we  have,  tney  will  hardly  deserve  to  be  reelected.  I  feel 
like  apologizing  for  the  attendance  that  we  have  at  this  meeting,  and  espec- 
ially to  those  gentlemen  who  have  come  from  neighboring  states  to  help  us. 
It  is  quite  a  mortification  to  us  that  there  is  not  a  larger  attendance.  They 
must  draw  on  their  imagination  to  some  extent.  They  must  not  judge  of  the 
good  that  may  be  done  in  their  addresses  by  the  number  of  people  they  see 
before  them,  because  we  intend  to  bring  everything  that  is  said  here  before 
the  people  of  the  State,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  seed  sown  on  good  ground. 

Mr.  Henry  Wallace:  I  have  been  asked  several  times  if  I  was  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  attendance.  They  seemed  surprised  when  I  said  you  can  not 
get  a  good  attendance  in  a  city  of  this  size.  People  in  this  town  are  inter- 
ested in  a  great  many  other  things,  and  they  have  the  Odd  Fellows'  and  other 
meetings  here  today,  and  there  is  always  something  in  the  capitol.  The  place 
for  you  to  hold  these  meetings  is  the  smallest  town  that  has  sufficient  hotel 
accommodations,  and  get  those  people  interested;  send  notes  and  letters  to 
every  prominent  live  stock  man  of  the  State  and  tell  him  to  be  there;  you  will 
have  a  meeting  in  two  or  three  years  that  will  fill  the  largest  opera  house  or 
largest  hotel  in  such  a  town.  Travel  all  around,  and  every  place  you  go  you 
will  get  a  large  audience.  Then  follow  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  like  an 
association  on  wheels. 

Mr.  King:  The  remark  of  Mr.  Wallace,  that  of  the  association  on  wheels, 
has  been  suggested  here.  1.  for  my  own  part,  do  not  know  which  would  be 
best.  I  would  like  to  hear  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  that 
question  give  us  some  reason  for  their  views  besides  that  we  have  already 
heard.  In  regard  to  not  holding  these  meetings  in  a  large  town  like  this.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  other  gentlemen  on  that  subject  on  either 
side. 

Mr.  Samuel  Prather:  It  has  been  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Cattle 
Breeder's  Association  that  I  present  the  matter  of  having  sales  at  the  time  of 
these  meetings,  and  the  idea  was  talked  over  with  the  breeders  of  the  Cattle 
Association  as  to  having  a  horse  sale,  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  sale,  and  have, 
for  instance,  to  illustrate  all,  at  the  fair   grounds;  the  sale  m  the  afternoon. 
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and  adjourn  to  have  the  evening  session  held  here.  In  that  way  you  could 
^et  reduced  rates  from  the  railroads.  In  addition  to  that  we  discussed  the 
question  to  some  extent  whether  we  could  not  raise  $500  for  the  fat  stock  ex- 
hibition. I  think  this  can  be  done.  I  am  sure  that  the  hotels  and  other 
people  of  the  town,  if  you  present  the  proper  case  before  them,  will  give 
something  for  the  exhibition  of  fat  stock  shows.  I  make  a  motion  that  this 
association  requests  the  executive  committee  to  select  a  committee  to  con- 
sider this  matter  in  view  of  holding  sales,  and  if  it  can  be  arranged  to  give 
premiums  and  also  take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  E.  fi.  Chester:  I  desire  to  seeond  that  motion.  But  let  me  say  just 
one  word  in  discussing  the  report  of  the  Cattle  Breeders'  Association.  This 
morning  we  thought  possibly  there  was  no  other  city  that  had  so  many  ad- 
vantages as  Springfield.  There  are  buildings  at  the  fair  grounds  that  may 
be  heated  up,  they  are  heated  up  today.  It  occurred  to  me  that  to  add  inter- 
est to  this-  Live  Stock  Association,  it  might  be  well  to  add  a  series  of  sales 
during  that  week.  There  is  a  number  of  stock  men  putting  their  stock  on. 
the  ground,  and  while  they  are  gathered  together  there  with  the  view  to  pur- 
chasing or  selling,  there  is  plenty  of  time  and  interest  in  which  we  might 
consult  with  our  fellows  on  these  various  systematic  questions.  I  most 
heartily  second  that  motion  with  the  suggestion  also  that  Springfield  has  just 
those  advantages  which  no  other  city  possesses. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

Motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President:  We  will  now  proceed  with  our  program.  The  first  will  be  an 
address  on  the  "Feeding  and  Marketing  of  Sheep, "  by  Hon.  Jacob  Zeigler, 
of  Clinton,  Illinois.  Before  reading  the  address,  he  said:  "There  has  been 
a  little  misunderstanding  in  getting  up  a  paper  on  the  feeding  of  stock. 
As  I  understood,  it  was  to  be  upon  the  care  and  feeding  and  value  of  sheep, 
and  I  so  prepared.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  so  very  much  to  give  m 
the  way  of  instruction.  All  I  can  give  you  is  a  little  of  my  experience  in 
raising  sheep. " 

He  then  read  his  address,  as  follows: 

CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

The  care  and  management  of  sheep  is  much  like  that  of  other  stock;  what 
is  good  for  horse,  cow  and  hog,  is  also  good  for  sheep. 

In  sheep  husbandry  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  observed  and  not  over- 
looked, and  that  is  thrift.  Thrift  means  health,  gain  in  quality,  quantity  and 
productiveness,  hence  profit,  and  profit  is  what  we  are  after.  It  should 
always  be  the  object  of  a  flock-master  to  keep  his  sheep  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. The  quality  of  the  wool,  as  well  as  its  quantity  and  the  general  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  flock,  demand  this  system. 

Now,  the  question  is:  What  are  the  essentials  to  thrift?  I  will  say  good 
feed,  water,  shelter  and  close  attention  of  the  shepherd.  It  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible practice  to  allow  the  sheep  to  fail  away  in  flesh  as  the  grass  fails  in  the 
autumn.  The  increasing  wool  conceals  the  shrinking  carcass,  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  careless  flock-master.  Better  confine  them  in  the  yard 
than  allow  them  to  ramble  about  in  some  field  in  search  of  food,  which  fur- 
nishes a  little  green  feed,  but  too  light  to  be  of  any  real  value. 

For  winter  fodder  there  is  nothing  better  than  fine  early  cut  clover,  cut 
when  in  bloom  and  well  cured.  Hay  from  old  meadows,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  grasses,  is  equally  good.  Sowed  or  thickly  drilled  corn,  for  fod- 
der, cut  and  well  shocked  in  good  season,  is  also  a  splendid  feed.  Good  corn 
stover  is  a  good  and  cheap  food.  When  fed  in  the  yard  on  snow,  frozen  or 
dry  ground,  it  makes  a  fine  dry  yard  besides  the  feed.  A  feed  of  bright  oats 
straw  two  or  three  times  a  week  can  be  fed  to  a  good  advantage.  It  adds  to 
the  variety  of  feed  of  which  sheep  are  so  fond,  besides  the  leaving  of  the 
straw  and  stocks  makes  a  splendid  yard  and  a  good  absorbent  of  the  liquid 
manure;  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  this  valuable  manure  can  be  saved. 
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Bright  sheaf  oats  fed  once  or  twice  a  week  in  racks  is  also  a  splendid  feed- 
It  answers  for  both  grain  and  fodder,  and  saves  the  expense  of  threshis^,. 
which  is  quite  an  item.  For  thrift,  clean  water  is  very  important  to  have  in 
the  yard.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  sheep  do  not  need  water.  In  August 
andSeptember  of  1894  I  had  150  ewes  with  that  many  lambs  in  a  pasture 
(and  no  other  stock),  and  they  drank  a  trough  of  water  every  day  that  held 
210  gallons,  nearly  l1^  gallons  average  per  ewe  and  lamb.  1  find  if  sheep 
have  free  access  to  water  they  do  not  drink  so  much  at  a  time  but  often,  ana 
drink  as  much  on  dry  feed  in  winter  as  on  grass  in  summer.  They  can,  how- 
ever, go  longer  and  do  better  without  water  than  other  stock,  but  thrive  much 
better  with  it. 

Shelter  is  very  necessary  to  thrift.  It  is  the  first  necessity  in  providing  for 
wintering  sheep  successfully  in  this  latitude.  Fine  wool  sheep  will  bear  ex- 
posure better  than  any  other  kind  of  sheep.  The  open  fleece  of  the  large 
mutton  breeds  parts  on  the  back  when  wet  and  admits  the  water,  which  com- 
pletely drenches  the  animal,  so  that  its  abundant  fleece  is  no  longer  a  pro- 
tection from  cold.  Economy  in  feeding  also  demands  shelter,  as  not  only  less 
food  is  required,  but  is  better  preserved  from  waste.  Water- soaked  hay,  or 
that  which  is  in  any  way  soiled,  is  always  rejected.  Sheep  is  the  cleanest 
animal  on  the  farm.  It  will  not  eat  or  drink  that  which  is  in  any  way  soiled 
or  out  of  a  dirty  trough  unless  forced  to.  (Hence  mutton  is  the  cleanest, 
sweetest  and  healthiest  meat  we  can  eat).  Shelter,  therefore,  is  not  only- 
healthful  and  grateful  to  sheep,  but  also  profitable  to  its  owner.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  build  expensive  buildings  for  shelter.  Opon  sheds  facing  to  the 
south  or  east,  as  location  of  ground  may  be,  boarded  up  on  the  back  and 
ends  and  roofed  over  with  common  luinber,  with  hay  racks  built  against  the 
back  under  the  shed,  make  a  good  and  cheap  shed.  Straw  may  be  used  for 
the  roof  and  siding  of  a  shed  instead  of  lumber.  It  will  be  cheaper,  but  not 
lasting.  For  lambs,  however,  I  prefer  a  closed  house  with  large  double  doors 
on  the  east  or  south  of  the  building,  and  left  open  except  in  storms  or  rainy 
weather,  then  shut  them  in,  as  they  do  not  crowd  themselves  in  shelter  like 
old  sheep,  and  they  do  better  in  a  closed  shed,  however  crowded,  than  in  a 
roomy,  stormy  outdoors. 

Lambs  should  have  grain  from  the  time  they  are  ten  weeks  old  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  A  trough  can  be  set  with  oats  in  it  outside  of  the  pasture 
fence,  near  the  watering  place,  with  opening  in  the  fence  for  the  lambs  to* 
get  to  it.  They  will  then  learn  to  eat  by  the  time  they  are  four  months  old, 
at  which  time  they  should  be  weaned;  it  is  better  for  both  mother  and  lamb. 
In  weaning  give  tnem  the  best  green  pasture  you  have,  with  all  the  oat*  they 
can  eat,  and  plenty  of  good  water.  If  you  have  a  corn  field  adjoining  your 
pasture  you  will  find  it  a  good  thing  to  open  the  fence  aud  let  them 
also  have  range  in  it.  They  will  do  no  harm,  and  will  eat  many  weeds 
and  lower  leaves  of  the  corn.  They  should  be  kept  in  that  way  until  they 
are  put  in  winter  quarters,  then  they  should  have  from  a  half  pint  to  a 
pint  equally  of  shelled  corn  and  oats  per  day,  owing  to  the  size  and  breed 
of  the  sheep,  with  all  they  can  eat  of  good  hay.  In  weaning  lambs  never 
take  them  from  the  mothers,  but  always  take  the  mother  from  the  lambs,  and 
leave  the  lambs  in  the  old  pasture  for  a  week  at  least  before  moving  them  to 
another,  if  necessary  to  move  at  all.  A  centle  old  sheep  should  be  left  with 
the  lambs  for  a  leader;  it  makes  them  more  quiet  and  gentle.  In  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  there  is  enough  pasture,  turn  them  out  on  grass  for  the  summer. 
You  have  then  a  tine  bunch  of  sheep  whose  fleece  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
keeping.  They  can  now  be  handled  like  old  sheep.  There  is  nothing  cheaper 
and  better  for  sheep  than  grass,  except  it  may  be  weeds,  of  which  they  eat 
and  destroy  many  and  convert  them  into  good  wool  and  mutton  free  of 
charge,  but  remember  they  do  not  thrive  or  pay  on  weeds  alone. 

Stockers  will  do  well  fed  on  good  hay  alone,  but  better  on  a  variety,  with  a 
little  grain  in  stormy  weather.  A  daily  ration  of  one  pound  of  grain  with 
straw  stover  of  any  kind  of  roughness,  makes  an  excellent  feed. 

ficouomy  often    demands  that   kind  of  a  change  in  a  system  of  f^ediug  to> 

?:ood  advantage,  to  both  sheep   and  owner.     We  often  see  good   hay  sellings 
or  $10   per  ton  when   good  corn  is  selling   from  $7  to  $9  per  ton  (or  20  to  25- 
cents),  and  oats  from  $9  to  $12.50  per  ton  (or  15  to  20  cents.);  and  the  chem- 
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ists  of  our  experimental  stations  tell  us  that  the  nutrition  in  a  pound  of  corn, 
oats  and  hay  is  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  grain,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Speck 
Von  Saxony  says  4  per  cent  of  the  animal's  five  weight  in  good  hay,  fed  un- 
der cover,  is  necessary  per  day  for  its  sustenance  and  thrift;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  1  per  cent  or  the  animal's  weight  in  corn  or  oats,  with  any 
kind  of  roughness  that  can  nut  otherwise  be  sold,  will  take  them  through  the 
winter  in  fiue  shape,  and  1^2  per  cent  will  fatten  them.  See  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  feed. 

For  thrift  keep  them  well  tagged ;  feed  and  water  at  regular  hours  twice  a 
day;  let  them  have  free  access  to  salt.  No  other  animals  except  small  calves 
and  pigs  should  be  allowed  in  the  yard  with  the  sheep;  they  do  well  and  do 
no  harm,  but  the  losses  by  the  horns  of  steers  and  tne  heels  of  colts  more 
than  balance  any  supposed  gain. 

Sheep  suffer  from  the  hot  sun,  and  should,  therefore,  be  supplied  with  good 
shade  in  summer.  You  can  never  tame  a  sheep  by  catching  it  by  its  wool. 
The  more  it  struggles  the  more  you  hurt  it.  Catch  it  under  the  throat  or  by 
the  hind  leg. 

Keep  none  but  the  best  of  whatever  breed  you  have;  they  will  pay  when 
poor  ones  will  lose. 

Mr.  Henry  Wallace:  On  the  way  down  from  Chicago  to  Springfield  yes- 
terday I  kept  a  look-out,  and  found  only  one  flock  or  sheep.  What  is  the 
reason  that  the  farmers  of  Illinois  do  not  raise  more  sheep? 

Mr.  Jacob  Zeigler:  Nearly  everybody  can  raise  a  steer,  but  I  think  it  re- 
quires a  little  more  attention  and  a  little  more  patience  and  skill  to  raise 
sheep  than  any  other  kind  of  stock. 

Prof.  Thos.  Shaw:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  always  feed  your  corn 
uncut  or  run  it  through  a  cutting-box,  if  you  have  tried  both,  ana  which  is 
preferred? 

Mr.  Jacob  Zeigler:     No,  I  have  never  cut  any. 

Prof.  Shaw:  If  this  is  the  case,  will  you  please  tell  us  how  you  grow  that 
corn? 

Mr.  Jacob  Zeigler:     It  is  grown  principally  the  same  as  other  corn. 

President:  If  there  are  no  more  questions  we  will  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram. The  next  will  be  an  address  on  "Sheep  Husbandry,"  by  Professor 
Craig,  of  Ames,  Iowa. 

Professor  Craig  then  gave  his  address,  which  was  very  interesting  and  very 
much  appreciated  by  every  one  present.  He  illustrated  his  address  with  vari- 
ous pictures. 


Sheep— Good  and  Bad. 

By  John  A.  Cruicr.  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Ames,  Iowa  . 

It  is  a  safe  proposition  to  accept  that  every  sheep  has  a  fault,  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  are  none  so  bad  but  have  some  good  qualities.  In 
estimating  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  sheep  it  is  then  only  a  question  of 
being  able  to  see  things  as  they  really  exist.  It  is  particularly  hard  to  do  this 
in  the  case  of  sheep,  because  they  can  be  trimmed  and  dressed  with  preat 
success  in  hiding  their  deficiencies.  Owing  to  this  deception,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  form  an  opinion  from  what  one  sees.  It  is  necessary  to  handle 
the  sheep  thoroughly,  or  in  other  words  to  see  with  the  fingers.  As  to  the 
differences  that  can  be  made  in  a  sheep,  the  a^companving  photographs  will 
indicate  the  reformation  that  cau  be  made  in  a  sheep  taken  from  the  field  and 
prepared  for  show.  At  the  time  the  first  photograph  was  taken  the  sheep 
was  shown  with  a  rough  fleece  and  many  natural  deficiencies  of  form;  after 
trimming  this  sheep  the  fleece  showed  smooth,  the  back  straight  and  the  out- 
line perfect  in  every  particular,  yet  the  same  deficiencies  exist  there  as  were 
shown  in  the  first   place.     In  trimming,  the  shepherd   has  his  sheep  stand  on 
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a  perfectly  level  floor,  and  after  noting  all  the  natural  defects  of  form,  he 
begins  to  mould  the  sheet)  towards  his  ideal.  By  trimming  the  wool  short 
where  the  sheep  is  too  high,  and  leaving  it  long  where  the  form  is  too  low, 
he  makes  the  back  seem  perfectly  straight  and  level  in  appearance.  From 
this  as  a  center  line  he  works  over  the  side,  down  the  thigh,  over  the  breast 
and  then  smoothes  the  neck  and  head.  By  trimming  the  wool  in  this  way, 
especially  if  the  fleece  is  fine,  he  can  make  the  sheep  nave  the  appearance  of 
bem$  perfect  in  form,  while  removing  the  wool  at  shearing  time  would  show 
that  it  is  very  deficient. 

In  handling  the  form  of  a  sheep,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  hand  completely 
open,  as  in  this  way  the  straightness  of  the  lines  can  be  determined  best  and 
the  wool  will  be  disturbed  least.  To  be  thorough  in  examination  this  system 
should  be  followed:  Beginning  with  the  head,  with  the  finger  drop  the  lower 
lip  of  the  sheep  and  notice  the  condition  of  the  teeth;  notice  the  covering  of 
the  head,  the  eyes  and  the  ears;  see  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  horns  in 
those  that  should  be  hornless;  then  pass  to  the  neck,  feeling  with  the  hands 
the  course  of  the  neck — in  that  way  determine  the  length  of  it,  the  thickness 
of  it  and  the  way  it  swells  to  meet  the  shoulder  at  the  shoulder  vein;  then 
pass  down  to  the  brisket,  putting  one  hand  on  the  floor  of  the  chest  and  the 
other  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  in  this  way  form  an  idea  as  to  the  depth 
of  the  sheep  through  these  parts;  then  pass  to  the  shoulder,  observe  how  it 
is  covered  with  flesh  and  up  to  the  top,  also  taking  the  girth,  or  the  spring 
of  the  ribs  offithe  sheep.  From  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  using  one  hana,  fol- 
low the  line  of  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  body.  By  carefully  handling  these 
parts  the  fleshiness  of  the  sheep  or  the  way  the  ribs  are  covered  and  the 
straightness  of  the  back  are  determined,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spring  of 
the  ribs  is  made  apparent.  The  width  of  the  loin  should  then  be  taken  and 
the  covering  and  the  thickness  of  it  should  be  noticed.  The  width  at  the  hips 
should  then  be  observed,  and  turning  to  one  side  and  using  the  two  hands  the 
length  from  the  hip  to  the  end  of  the  hindquarter  should  be  made  apparent 
between  the  two  hands.  Afterwards  note  tne  way  the  hindquarter  is  carried 
back,  and  the  fullness  of  these  parts  should  also  be  examined.  Following 
down  towards  the  leg,  the  development  of  the  thigh  on  the  outside  requires 
examination,  and  then  with  the  hand  the  quarters  or  the  twist  between  the 
legs  should  be  firmly  felt. 

To  form  a  basis  for  estimating  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  sheep,  it  is 
best  to  first  consider  the  carcass,  and  that  from  the  butcher's  point  of  view. 
The  different  parts  of  the  lamb,  from  the  butcher's  standpoint,  shows  a  wide 
variation.  As  shown  in  the  illustration  accompanying  this,  the  neck  has  a 
value  of  only  one  cent  per  pound,  the  shoulder  two  cents  and  the  shanks  the 
same.  The  rib  running  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  loin  has  a  value 
of  nine  cents  per  pound  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  loin,  while  the  leg  of 
mutton  or  the  "giggots,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have  the  highest 
value  per  pound  of  any  other  part,  as  they  are  quoted  at  ten  cents.  The 
breast,  however,  has  the  low  value  of  two  cents  per  pound  in  Chicago  mar- 
kets. From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  back  and  the  development  of 
the  leg  are  the  most  important  points  to  criticise  in  the  form  of  the  rat  lamb. 

In  what  has  preceded,  attention  has  been  given  particularly  to  the  parfec- 
tions,  but  there  are  many  defects  worthy  of  being  mentioned  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  fat  lambs.  Very  often  the  top  of  the  shoulder  is  not  covered 
sufficiently  with  flesh,  letting  the  top  of  the  blade  come  out  too  sharp  and 
bare.  This  part,  for  at  least  the  length  of  the  hand,  should  be  flat  ana  well 
covered  with  flesh  in  a  fatted  sheep.  The  ribs  should  spring  out  from  the 
body  aid  all  well  covered  with  firm  flesh.    The  backbone  should  not  stand 

Eromineut  at  any  point,  as  it  does  sometimes  at  various  points  along  the 
ack.  Frequently  it  is  grooved  on  account  of  the  development  of  flesh  along 
it,  but  it  is  better  to  be  perfectly  flat  and  smooth.  The  loin  in  some  lambs 
rises  and  this  is  especially  a  bad  defect  when  it  is  also  bare  of  flesh.  The 
hindquarters  frequently  shrink  away  toward  the  tail,  head  and  down  the 
thigh.  This  should  not  be  so,  as  the  hindquarter  should  continue  straight 
and  full.  From  the  hip  to  hock  the  fat  sheep  should  be  especially  strong. 
Not  only  should  the  leg  be  full  and  plump  with  muscle  on  the  outside,  but  be- 
tween the  legs  in  the   twist   the   flesh  should  run  well  toward  the  hock  and 
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compel  the  hind  legs  to  stand  wide  apart.  Badly  set  hocks  often  interfere 
with  the  development  of  the  hindquarter,  and  they  also  are  as  bad  an  eye- 
sore as  broken  down  pasterns. 

After  the  form  of  the  sheep  has  been  carefully  gone  over,  the  quality  should 
be  noted.  The  cleanliness  of  the  bone,  the  apparent  strength  of  it,  and  the 
nature  of  the  hair  which  covers  the  face  and  legs  should  be  noted.  These  are 
important  features  in  either  breeding  sheep  or  fat  sheep.  It  is,  perhaps, 
most  valuable  from  the  butcher's  standpoint,  because  the  waste  is  less  from  a 
sheep  of  good  quality  than  it  is  from  one  that  is  inferior,  but  sheep  of  the 
best  quality  will  not  dress  much  over  fifty  per  cent  of  their  live  weight. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  feeders1  type  of  a  sheep  is  one  that  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  for  the  butcher.  This  is  shown  in  an  experiment  that  I 
conducted  several  years  ago  with  what  maybe  called  a  good  feeding  type  and 
a  bad  feeding  type.  The  Tot  containing  the  twenty-five  of  the  bad  type  gave 
an  average  weekly  gain  per  head  of  2.26  pounds,  while  the  twelve  others 
gave  an  average  weekly  gain  of  3.60  pounds.  Putting  them  in  the  feeding 
pens  at  the  same  price  per  pound  and  taking  them  out  on  advance  of  one,  the 
one  lot  returned  a  profit  of  60  cents  a  head  and  the  other  at  a  profit  of  $1.13 
per  head,  showing  that  one  good  lamb  yielded  just  twice  as  much  as  a  lamb 
of  the  bad  type.  The  six  photographs  shown  of  these  lambs  indicate  the 
differences  that  were  strikingly  apparent  in  these  types. 

In  examining  the  fleece  the  chief  points  to  consider  are  the  quality,  quan- 
tity and  condition.  The  best  way  of  arriving  at  an  estimation  of  the  nature 
of  a  fleece  is  to  open  it  first  iust  over  the  shoulder.  It  is  in  this  region  that 
the  finest  and  best  wool  of  the  fleece  is  found.  By  using  the  hand  in  a  flat 
position  instead  of  sticking  the  fingers  into  the  wool,  the  fleece  maybe  parted 
in  a  nice  way.  After  looking  at  the  wool  and  skin  in  this  region  the  thigh 
should  be  chosen  for  the  next  examination.  This  part  usually  ^rows  the 
poorest  and  coarsest  wool  of  the  whole  fleece.  Then  the  covering  ot  fleece  on 
the*  belly  is  also  noticed.  By  examining  the  fleece  in  these  three  parts  a  fair 
estimate  of  its  qualities  may  be  made. 

According  to  the  market  classifications  of  wool,  it  is  the  length  and  strength 
of  the  fiber  that  has  most  to  do  with  the  prices  that  are  paid  for  them.  The 
wools  according  to  their  length  and  strength  in  the  Chicago  market,  are 
divided  into  clothing,  which  is  short,  being  about  two  inches,  or  it  is  weak; 
then  there  is  the  Delaine  class,  which  is  a  fine  wool  from  two  to  three  inches 
long  in  fibre.  The  other  class  is  the  combine:,  which  is  a  strong  wool  over 
three  inches  long.  This  classification,  it  will  be  seen,  depends  altogether  on 
the  length  and  strength  of  the  wool.  Considering  first,  clothing  wool,  short- 
ness in  the  fibre  is  its  leading  characteristic.  If  the  fibre  of  the  fleece,  how- 
ever, is  four  inches  long,  it  would  be  on  its  length  classified  as  combing  wool, 
but  if  that  fibre  has  a  weak  spot  in  it  where  it  readily  breaks,  it  passes  from 
the  combing  class  into  the  clothing  class  and  drops  two  or  more  cents  per 
pound  in  price.  The  Delaine  wools  are  fine  wools  that  are  not  longer  tnan 
three  inches.  They  are  used  for  making  the  finest  kinds  of  cloth.  The 
combing  wool  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  strong  to  stand  the  process  of  comb- 
ing, and  with  that  the  greatest  strength  is  desired. 

In  judging  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  in  pure  bred  sheep  in  the  breeding 
classes,  the  subject  of  breed  type  should  receive  careful  consideration. 
While  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  judging  of  all  classes  of  pure  bred  stock,  yet  it 
is  of  double  importance  in  the  pure  bred  classes  of  sheep. 

The  type  that  has  been  characteristic  of  each  breed  has  arisen  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  In  all  instances  the  breeders7  skill  in  selecting  and  mating 
has  been  a  controlling  factor,  while  other  influences  have  more  or  less  as- 
sisted. In  some  instances,  che  function  of  the  animal  or  the  work  it  ;s  called 
upon  to  do  has  had  a  strong  influence.  This  is  evident  in  the  instance  of  the 
running  horse,  the  trotting  horse  and  the  dairy  cow;  where  the  form  or  the 
type  has  developed  from  the  function.  In  other  instances  the  environment 
has  aided  man  in  his  work  of  selection,  and  this  is  notably  true  of  sheep. 
The  adaptability  of  sheep  for  different  altitudes  of  land  enables  us  to  divide 
them  into  lowland  breeds,  upland  or  down  breeds,  and  mountain  breeds,  and 
it  is  connected  with  the   subject   of  breed  type  for  the  environment  of  such 
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lands  develop  the  type  that  does  the  best  upon  them.  The  lowland  breed? 
are  large,  square  and  strong  framed,  and  heavy  producers  of  wool  and  mut- 
ton; the  down  breeds  are  smaller,  but  rounder  and  more  compact  with  fleece^ 
frame  and  mutton  of  better  quality.  The  mountain  breeds  must  have  more 
vigor  and  agility  than  those  previously  mentioned,  to  earn  subsistence  under 
rougher  conditions,  so  that  the  possession  of  a  rugged  constitution,  active 
disposition  with  strong  limbs  and  muscles  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
other  features  that  are  characteristic  of  other  types.  Man  seeks  to  fix  the 
type  that  he  has  found  characteristic  of  the  breeds  by  elaborating  scales,  of 

Somts  representing  the  features  of  the  types  desired,  and  towards  the  pro- 
uetion  of  these  ideals  types   all  breeders  bend  their  energies. 

The  type  of  the  breed  having  been  decided  upon  by  all  the  breeders,  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  breeder  and  the  judge  to  recognize  it,  for  aside  from 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  wishes  of  the  breeders,  it  is  a  point  of  direct  value 
to  do  so.  When  a  breed  has  been  uniformly  bred  to  a  type  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  or  so  the  type  has  become  so  fixed  that  it  is  uniformly  transmit- 
ted. Two  of  the  most  powerful  factors  aiding  the  fixing  of  the  type  of  a 
breed  are  the  breeders  seeking  to  produce  the  animal  of  ideal  type  as  repre- 
sented by  the  scale  of  points  and  the  iudges  conforming  to  it  in  the  snow 
ring.  The  result  is  of  value  to  the  breeding  interests,  as  it  assists  in  makiner 
the  breed  prepotent  or  able  to  transmit  its  characteristics  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  certainty. 

Another  feature  associated  with  the  fixing  of  the  breed  type  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  breeder  and  the  judge  is  the  fact  that  it  then  becomes  possible 
to.  select  breeding  stock  from  among  the  pure  breeds  with  special  reference 
to  their  adaptability  for  given  environment.  Knowing  the  environment  that 
has  assisted  in  producing  a  type  of  any  breed  of  sheep  and  knowing  that  a 
certain  type  has  become  the  fixed  property  of  that  breed  and  no  other,  it  is 
possible  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  breed  for  any  environment.  It  is. 
this  adaptability  for  different  environments  that,  has  given  us  over  twenty-five 
different  breeds  of  sheep,  and -it  is  the  possession  of  a  certain  type,  which  is 
called  breed  type,  that  gives  each  a  place,  it  is  consequently  important  that  the 
breeder  should  try  to  retain  the  type  and  in  this  secure  the  cooperation  of 
of  the  judge. 

Aside  from  the  bred  type  which  is  outlined  in  the  scales  of  points  that  are 
given  in  the  records,  the  ram  in  type  should  show  masculinity  in  many  feat- 
ures. In  those  breeds  that  have  horns,  the  latter  should  spring  strong  from 
the  head  and  turn  clear  from  the  face.  In  all  rams,  the  face  should  be  broad 
between  the  eyes,  somewhat  short,  with  a  Roman  nose.  The  crest  or  scrag 
should  be  thick  and  rising  and  the  neck  full.  A  point  deserving  emphasis  is 
the  depth  of  the  chest.  The  body  should  sink  deep  between  the  forelegs  and 
the  ribs  back  of  the  shoulder  should  be  deep  and  round,  making  the  girth 
large  and  the  brisket  prominent  and  wide— two  features  that  are  indicative  of 
a  strong  constitution.  A  live  fleece,  that  is,  one  that  is  springy  and  not  dead 
to  the  touch,  and  especially  a  dense  thick  covering  of  belly  wool,  is  also  indic- 
ative of  vigor  of  constitution.  For  the  same  reason  in  those  breeds  that  are 
wooled  about  the  head,  the  more  complete  and  dense  this  covering  is  the 
better  it  is  liked.  The  legs  of  the  ram  should  be  straight  and  strong  and  short. 
In  movement  the  ram  should  be  bold  and  active.  This  is  often  influenced  by 
the  condition.  A  ram  should  never  be  so  heavy  in  flesh  as  to  be  useless  for 
service,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  show  ring.  The  flesh  should  be  even 
and  firm,  and  not  gathered  in  masses  or  rolls  at  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
very  apt  to  gnther  at  the  fore  flank,  leaving  the  back  bare  or  raw.  Excessive 
condition  is  likely  to  make  the  ram  unwieldy  in  action,  or  result  in  broken 
down  pasterns  which  usually  render  a  ram  useless  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  ewe  should  be  rather  long  in  the  face,  with  fine  features.  The  neck 
should  bs  slender  ai  I  wit'i  >.it  a*iy  oi!  tin  t'r. 'A'i*s<  n  itice.iVe  in  the 
ram.  The  body  should  be  deep,  round  ribbed,  and  specially  long,  so  as  to 
provide  room  for  the  growing  Inmb.  The  type  of  the  good  milking  one 
verges  strongly  toward  that  which  is  tj-pical  of  the  good  dairy  cow.  The  ewe 
that  milkes?  well,  and  consequently  rears  early  maturinsr  lambs,  tends  toward 
the  wedge  shape,  deep  in  the  chest,  large  bodied  and  wide  across  the  loins  and 
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hips.  The  condition  of  the  ewe  should  not  be  such  as  to  impair  her  breeding- 
qualities.  Excessive  fatness,  as  a  rule,  is  in  this  way  injurious.  The  flesh 
should  be  evenly  distributed,  and  not  gathered  in  bunches  about  the  tail  head, 
and  it  should  be  firm  and  not  flabby. 

As  a  result  of  our  consideration  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  sheep, 
there  arises  the  more  important  problem  of  breeding  to  reproduce  the  former 
and  to  remove  the  latter.  In  studying  the  life  histories  of  the  eminent 
breeders,  I  fail  to  find  mention  of  a  single  breeder  of  note  who  was  not  con- 
sidered a  good  judge  of  stock  in  his  day.  They  may  each  have  followed  a 
peculiar  system  of  breeding,  but  the  universal  fact  is  that  they  all  were  well 
versed  in  the  good  and  baa  qualities  of  the  animal  they  bred.  While  Bake- 
well,  Collins,  Bates,  Booth,  Cruickshank,  Watson,  Price  and  many  others  fol- 
lowed some  method  of  breeding,  yet  I  believe  their  success  to  bo  due  in  the 
largest  measure  to  their  judgment  of  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  domestic 
animals.  I  have  failed  to  find  up  to  this  day,  that  where  success  has  been 
obtained  by  in  and  imbreeding,  cross-breading  or  any  other  form,  but  that 
there  was  a  man  behind  the  system  who  knew  well  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  animals  he  was  breeding.  And  further,  knowing  these,  he  made  his  se- 
lection to  get  the  best  blend.  This  is  the  basis  of  a  method  of  breeding  that 
arises  from  what  has  gone  before.  For  want  of  a  better  term  I  have  named 
it  balanced  breeding,  and  I  believe  that  this  method  has  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  good  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time  lessening  and  removing  the  de- 
merits of  our  domestic  animals. 

The  strongest  basis  of  support  for  it  lies  in  the  degree  it  has  been  fruitful 
in  producing  results.  The  present  as  well  as  the  past  records  of  breedings 
show  that  balanced  breeding  and  the  production  of  nicks  have  followed  each 
other  just  as  cause  and  effect.  Modern  instances  of  the  results  of  balanced 
breeding  applied  to  blood  lines  is  in  the  success  of  the  blend  of  Bates  and 
Cruickshank  cattle,  Hambletonian  and  Mambrino  Chief  in  trotters,  Darnley 
and  Prince  of  Wales  in  Clydesdales,  Denmark  and  Fireaway  in  Hackney?,  and 
so  on  through  the  various  Kinds  of  stock.  The  reason  for  the  success  in  this 
seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the  good  qualities  of  one  strengthen  the  weak 
ones  of  th<)  other.  Cross- breeding  has  produced  such  wonderful  results  in 
some  lines  for  the  same  reason,  and  I  find  that  when  in  and  imbreeding  has 
been  carried  on  with  greatest  success  within  the  Mortoun  and  Murroy  flocks, 
balanced  breeding  has  always  had  first  place.  To  follow  balanced  breeding 
in  sheep  would  mean  the  selection  of  rams  with  the  leading  thought  of  re- 
moving the  weakness  of  the  flock.  When  one  realizes  the  force  of  balanced 
breeding  and  acts  on  it  in  the  selection  of  sires,  it  is  wonderful  what  strides 
may  be  made  toward  perfection  in  a  few  years.  With  this  sire  we  correct  a 
deficiency  of  the  fleece  and  yet  retain  the  good  qualities  of  form;  with  an- 
other we  add  a  little  more  bone;  another  deepens  the  flesh  on  the  valuable 
parts,  and  so  on,  each  marking  a  new  advance;  while  closer  discrimination 
and  riper  judgment  keeps  disclosing  new  features  to  be  attained  in  each  ad- 
ditional effort.     (Applause). 

The  President:  We  have  with  us  today  Mr.  Vallency  Fuller,  of  New  York, 
who  is  the  champion  of  the  Jersey  breed  of  cattle  and  who  had  charge  of  the 
dairy  test  at  the  World's  Fair.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  at  this^ 
time. 

Mr.  Fuller  then  presented  his  paper,  which  appears  in  the  appendix  to  this- 
report. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,  3  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  A.  P.  Grout. 

The  first  on  the  program  was  an  address,  " Cattle  Feeding,"  by  Mr.  L.  H- 
Kerrick,  of  Bloommgton,  111. 

Mr.  Kerrick:  Gentlemen: — When  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  here  to- 
day I  thought  I  would  read  a  paper;  possibly  that  would  have  been  the  best 
thing  to  do,  but  I  believe  I  can  talk  better  about  cattle  feeding  that  I  can 
write  about  it.  There  is  this  about  talking,  we  can  talk  along  together  a?  the 
interest  seems  to  lead  us,  whereas  a  paper  must  go  through  as  it  is  written. 
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The  beef  cattle  business  in  Illinois  is  in  a  very  ragged  kind  of  shape  at  the 
present  time.  There  have  been  great  changes  m  this  business  in  Illinois  and 
other  corn  states  the  past  few  years.  The  truth  of  it  is  we  have  almost  no 
native  bred  beef  cattle,  with  this  honorable  exception,  that  a  few  gentlemen 
here  and  there,  with  capital  and  enterprise,  have  Kept  some  of  the  good  ones 
and  saved  the  good  seed  for  us. 

Illinois  farms  are  practically  denuded  of  that  splendid  stock  of  beef  cattle 
which  was  once  seen  on  them.  You  know  it  was  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago; 
almost  every  farmer  had  some  good  Shorthorn  cows;  these  furnished  the 
family  with  milk  and  butter.  The  best  milk  cow  I  ever  saw  was  a  beautiful 
great  red  Shorthorn.  I  would  rather  have  her  now  than  any  cow  I  ever  had 
For  milk.  Besides  furnishing  the  milk  and  butter  for  the  family  these  cows 
raised  some  good  calves  every  year  to  be  fed  on  the  farm  or  sold  to  a  neigh- 
boring feeder.  They  were  something  to  bring  money  and  did  bring  it.  When 
a  train  load  or  two  of  good  beef  cattle  that  are  bred,  raised  and  fed  in  your 
community  go  to  market  they  bring  you  back  an  amount  of  money  that 
counts. 

It  pays  off  debts,  lifts  mortgages,  builds  houses  and  barns,  sends  the  young 
people  to  school  and  furnishes  the  home  with  comforts.  We  are  not  sending 
these  out  now.  We  don't  have  them  to  send.  The  money  they  once  brought 
is  not  coming  at  all.  Cheap  corn  brings  no  such  money.  We  are  going  to 
miss  that  money  until  the  business  of  breeding  and  feeding  beef  cattle  is  re- 
stored to  something  like  what  it  used  to  be.  We  are  going  to  miss  it  in  other 
ways. 

How  are  we  to  maintain  the  high  price  of  these  lands  and  the  high  rentals 
they  are  bringing?  How  are  we  going  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  these  lands 
in  which  consists  their  great  value?  Raising  corn  and  selling  it  in  the  mar- 
ket year  by  year  will  not  do  it.  I  see  no  way  but  to  restore  the  business  of 
beef  cattle  breeding  and  feeding. 

There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  they  are  not  insurmountable.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  breed  and  feed  beef  cattle  with  profit  on  these 
high  priced  lands,  following  the  old  methods.  The  man  on  the  very  cheap 
land  of  our  western  ranges  will  knock  us  out  again  as  he  did  before  unless  we 
find  a  better  way,  a  quicker  way  and  a  more  economical  way  of  making  beef 
here  than  the  old. 

We  must  raise  better  beef — higher  priced  beef  than  we  used  to  raise.  We 
must  raise  it  in  less  time  than  we  used  to  raise  it.  We  must  raise  a  whole 
lot  more  of  it  to  the  acre  than  we  used  to  raise.  To  put  it  all  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, if  beef  cattle  breeding  and  feeding  is  to  be  restored  on  these  high 
priced  lands  of  Illinois  we  must  go  to  market  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
with  the  best  and  highest  priced  beef  and  the  most  of  it  to  the  acre  that  it  is 
possible  to  raise.  This  is  the  problem  beef  cattle  men  have  to  solve  in  Illi- 
nois. Can  it  be  done?  Can  beef  be  raised  and  fed  on  these  lands  with  profit? 
Yes.  How  can  it  be  done?  I  have  said  old  methods  must  be  abandoned. 
The  time  for  grassing  cattle  here,  I  mean  by  this  the  time  when  beef  cattle 
•can  be  allowed  room  and  time  in  which  to  graze,  all  their  gain  is  past.  In  the 
new  method  of  producing  beef  in  Illinois  such  terms  as  roughing,  grassing, 
wintering  and  the  like  can  have  no  place.  The  language  of  the  new  method 
will  be  feed,  feed,  feed,  judiciously,  but  feed  all  the  time  from  calfhood  until 
your  steer  goes  to  the  market  a  ripe  beef. 

First,  we  must  breed  cattle  of  the  very  highest  and  best  beef  type.  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  allow  my  calves  to  run  with  their  dams  six  or  eight 
months,  taking  all  the  milk,  seeing  to  it  that  the  mothers  have  at  all  times 
plenty  to  eat,  plenty  of  good,  pure  water,  sufficient  shelter  from  storms,  gen- 
tle and  human  care. 

We  carefully  teach  our  calves  to  eat  before  they  are  weaned.  This  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  you  are  going  to  produce  a  hi^h  class  beef  in  the  short- 
est possible  time,  "f  here  must  be  no  loss  of  condition  or  of  flesh  at  weaning 
•time.  There  need  be  none.  Your  calf  can  be  brought  on  to  feed  so  that  h* 
will  hardly  know  or  >li<>\v  in  his  condition  when  he  is  weaned. 
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We  use  ground  feed,  of  course,  for  our  calves,  always  furnishing  a  reason- 
able variety,  ground  oats,  corn  meal,  a  little  oil  meal  and  generally  a  little 
bran;  not  all  of  these  at  once,  but  always  more  than  one  of  them  at  a  time. 
This  requires  some  care,  certainly,  but  if  you  expect  to  raise  beef  with  profit 
on  high  priced  lands  you  must  take  the  care. 

Some  men  take  calves  off  their  dams  and  allow  them  to  suck  two  or  three 
times  a  day  the  first  six  or  eight  months.  I  have  tried  this  way,  but  I  do  not 
like  it  as  well  as  the  other — allowing  them  to  run  with  their  dams. 

My  steers,  which  took  first  premium  at  the  American  Fat  Stock  Show  in 
1897,  ran  with  their  dams  the  first  six  or  eight  months.  The  twovear-old 
steers  that  1  am  feeding  now  were  not  allowed  to  run  with  their  dams.  I 
think  they  are  not  as  good  steers  as  the  others,  and  I  will  hereafter  allow  my 
calves  to  run  with  their  dams,  unless  I  learn  a  better  way. 

During  the  first  year  I  do  net  push  my  steers  with  all  the  feed  they  would 
take.  There  is  some  danger  in  it.  There  is  danger  of  blackleg,  especially 
where  conditions  favor  the  development  of  that  malady.  We  feed,  however, 
to  make  just  as  much  gain  as  we  can  safely,  not  aiming  to  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  fat  and  gain  as  we  would  if  it  were  not  for  this  danger  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  After  the  calves  are  a  year  or  so  old,  feed  them  all  they  will 
eat.  We  always  maintain  a  good  variety  in  their  feed.  They  get  everything 
we  can  raise  on  the  farm  that  is  relished  by  cattle,  and  besides  we  generally, 
for  part  of  the  time  at  least,  allow  them  a  small  ration  of  oil  meal,  sometimes 
bran  when  the  article  is  cheap  enough. 

We  feed  it  in  the  open  fields.  It  saves  a  vast  amount  of  work  and  expense 
hauling  manure.  These  fields,  after  we  have  fed  in  them  a  while,  we  plow  up 
and  put  in  corn,  and  there's  where  you  get  your  corn.  You  can  hardly  wear 
out  a  field,  certainly  not  in  any  reasonable  time,  corning  it.  I  mean  one  of 
the  Illinois  prairie  fields  on  which  cattle  have  been  fed  three  or  four  years, 
augmenting  its  great  natural  fertility. 

We  provide  well  roofed  sheds,  enclosed  on  the  north,  east  and  west,  for 
shelter.  These  shelters  are  open  to  the  south,  the  cattle  having  free  ingress 
and  egress.  There  is  nothing  a  steer  appreciates  so  much  as  a  little  dry 
straw  or  other  bedding  to  lie  down  on,  and  in  very  cold  or  otherwise  disagree- 
able  or  inclement  weather,  we  frequently  bed  these  sheds  from  our  straw 
stacks.    1  believe  this  is  about  all  I  have  to  say. 

Remember,  the  main  thing  is  to  feed,  feed,  your  calf  all  the  time  until  he  is 
a  yearling,  and  your  yearling  until  he  is  a  two-year  old,  or  to  such  weight  as 
you  wish  to  market  him.  Never  let  him  miss  a  day  nor  a  feed,  then  if  you 
have  first  bred  him  well  there  will  be  some  profit  in  it.  You  will  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  your  farm,  and  you  will  keep  up  interest  in  farming;  interest  on 
your  own  part  and  interest  your  boys.  Of  all  farm  processes  I  know  of  none 
are  more  interesting  than  the  breeding,  care  and  feeding  of  high  class  beef 
cattle. 

After  considerable  discussion  Hon.  E.  E.  Chester,  of  Champaign,  111., 
spoke  further  upon  cattle  feeding  as  follows: 

CATTLE    FEEDING. 

My  time  being  limited,  I  shall  but  briefly  touch  a  few  points  in  this  subject  of 
vast  importance  to  farmers  and  stockmen  of  our  State.  Inasmuch  as  there 
appears  to  be  a  new  order,  conditions  and  circumstances,  a  moving  out  of 
the  old  house  with  its  stereotyped  order  of  things  into  a  new  with  its  unde- 
veloped order,  many  of  our  farmers  ask  themselves  this  question:  "Shall  we 
feed  at  all!"  The  old  way  was  to  buy  steers  near  three  years  old,  weighing 
near  1,000  pounds,  of  our  neighbor  who  had  saved  his  calves,  yearlings  and 
two- year- olds,  until  he  had  a  "bunch  of  feeders."  These  being  purchased  of 
a  number  of  such  men  the  feeder  (who  was  the  man  in  each  community  who 
had  his  own  or  could  command  more  wealth)  was  equipped  with  his  hundred 
or  more  of  old  frames  to  develop  into  juicy  stakes  and  tender  roasts  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  In  from  six  to  twelve  months  of  corn  in  unlimited 
quantity  and  hay  and  grass  as  season  demanded,  the  process  was  completed. 
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This  process  paid  a  pood  interest  on  "congress  land,"  or  on  land  bought 
previous  to  1870,  but  it  would  not  liquidate  the  indebtedness  on  lands  bought 
at  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  by  the  younger  men,  and  in  conse- 
quence, from  1892  to  date  the  number  of  cattle  raised  in  the  corn  belt  of  Illi- 
nois have  decreased  fully  60  per  cent,  largely  because  there  was  no  other  sure 
road  out  of  the  disaster  that  must  follow.  The  "cattle  on  a  thousand  hills" 
have  been  substituted  with  "miles  of  corn  cribs, "  and  the  disaster  that  is 
likely  to  come  to  present  and  future  generations  through  soil  exhaustion, 
overproduction  of  corn  and  insect  multiplication,  is  of  untold  magnitude. 

The  few  who  have  a  dread  of  .entailing  to  posterity  an  impoverished  soil, 
us  well  as  a  wish  to  lessen  the  hush  of  a  busy  season,  in  fact  to  divide  the 
farm  work  up  into  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  if  possible  to  in- 
crease the  profits  of  the  farm,  are  asking  "what  shall  we  feed?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  might  be  given  in  two  words— "good  ones." 
If  every  farmer  understood  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  to  deviate 
from  the  subject  for  one  moment  without  fear  or  criticism  from  this 
audience,  1  will  assert  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  farmers  of  Illi- 
nois today  is  the  lack  of  general  and  scientific  knowledge  of  principles 
that  govern  this  business.  There  ought  to  be  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
one  thousand  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  who  expect  to  make  farm- 
ing their  life  business,  studying  these  principles,  and  a  portion  of  their  time 
ought  to  be  given,  under  proper  tutorship,  to  the  examining  of  animals  for 
their  adaptation  to  specific  uses.  The  best  beef  animal  is  one  that  when 
developed  will  furnsh  the  greatest  amount  of  highest  priced  meat.  To  ac- 
complish this  he  must  be  a  one- half  blood  or  more  of  one  of  the  four  distinct 
beef  breeds.  He  must  have  a  good  back  with  a  well  sprung  rib,  a  wide,  short 
head,  full  in  the  chest  and  Sank,  round,  mellow  hide  and  soft  hair  of  any 
•color  you  prefer. 

Such  an  animal,  properly  cared  for,  will  pay  a  good  profit  on  food  consumed 
over  market  price. 

When  shall  we  feed?  This  question  has  been  well  answered  by  the  gentle- 
man that  has  preceded  me  this  afternoon .  If  there  is  one  fact  that  has  been 
demonstrated  above  another,  it  is  that  a  greater  amount  of  gain  for  food 
eonsumed  can  be  secured  trom  feeding  of  a  young  animal,  let  that  animal  be 
calf,  colt,  pig  or  lamb.  From  the  first  day  a  calf  will  lick  up  a  little  bran 
until  it  is  ripe  for  the  butcher's  block,  is  the  time  to  make  the  most  profitable 
gain  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product. 

In  conclusion,  cattle  feeding  should  be  a  part  of  the  business  of  all  our 
farms,  even  if  on  a  very  small  scale.  With  a  class  of  cattle  that  are  fairly 
good  milkers  aud  good  beef  animals,  in  sufficient  quantity  on  every  farm  to 
supply  the  milk  and  butter  demand  of  that  farm  and  to  consume  the  surplus 
of  unmarketable  feed  lost  or  nearly  lost  for  the  present  absence  of  cattle, 
something  can  be  done  to  redeem  us  from  the  disgrace  of  not  growing 
enough  beef  in  the  corn  belt  of  Illinois  to  feed  this  corn  and  blue  grass  belt, 

Col.  W.  H.  Fulkerson,  of  Jerseyville,  111.,  made  a  few  interesting  and  hu- 
morous remarks,  after  which  adjournment  was  made  to  7:30  p.  m. 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  16. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  A.  P.  Grout. 

President:  As  I  stated  this  afternoon,  we  have  with  us  Mr.  C.  S.  Wins- 
low,  of  Vermont,  who  is  the  champion  of  the  Avrshire  breed  of  cattle,  and 
we  will  now  give  him  an  opportunity  to  present  his  claims. 

Mr.  Winslow  then  delivered  his  address,  which  is  found  in  the  appendix  to 
this  report. 

The  next  on  the  program  is  an  address,  "An  Undeveloped  Market  for 
Pure  Bred  Males,"  by  Prof.  Eugene  Davenport,  of  Champaign,  111.,  as  fol- 
lows: 

From  the  first  settlement  of  this  country  until  now  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  live  stock  produced  on   the   other  side  of  the  water  have  been 
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brought  to  America  by  men  who  have  believed  it  possible  to  improve  the 
•efficiency  of  domestic  animals  by  giving  careful  attention  to  their  breeding 
and  subsequent  care. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  especially  in  the  last  half  century, 
favorite  blood  lines  have  been  carefully  preserved  and  protected  from  con- 
tamination. More  than  fifty  breeds  of  live  stock  are  owned  and  bred  in  the 
United  States,  each  protected  by  an  association  that  believes  in  its  merits, 
and  by  system  of  records  that  insures  purity  of  blood. 

As  a  business  proposition  the  question  naturally  arises,  "What  has  been 
the  influence  of  these  fifty  or  more  breeds  upon  the  live  stock  of  the  coun- 
try?" What  impression  have  they  made,  and  can  anything  more  be  done 
by  meetings  such  as  this  to  still  further  spread  the  influence  of  our  great 
herds  and  diffuse  their  excellent  qualities  among  their  kind? 

Nobody  is  willing  to  go  sponser  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of  published  sta- 
tistics, and  vet  they  do  teach  something.  Confining  attention  to  cattle, 
not  because  they  are  the  only  stock  of  importance,  but  because  they  repre- 
sent large  values,  and  because  more  is  known  about  them,  let  us  attempt  to 
answer  this  question  of  the  influence  of  the  pure  bred  herds. 

Less  than  one  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  of  the  United  States  are  registered 
animals  of  any  breed,  and  only  16  per  cent  are  grades  of  one-half  blood  or 
better.  Of  course  it  will  not  ao  to  say  that  the  other  83  per  cent  are  worthless 
scrubs  that  have  never  profited  by  the  good  blood  of  any  breed.  Most  of 
these  have  doubtless  enjoyed  some  advantage  from  the  general  diffusion  of 
blood;  but,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  accidental  and  not  intentional,  else  they 
would  have  been  at  least  half-bloods,  which  is  the  first  product  and  the  low- 
est terms  of  the  effort  to  improve  live  stock  by  the  use  of  better  blood. 

It  looks  as  if  most  of  the  breeding  of  the  country  is  going  on  without  much 
reference  to  the  higher  quality  of  the  animals  you  breed,  and  that  are  the 
aristocracy  of  their  Kind.  It  looks  as  if  the  mass  of  men  who  raise  cattle  do 
it  thoughtlessly  in  a  blind  effort  to  secure  cheaply  something  to  consume 
their  grain  ana  roughness.  I  think  they  commonly  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
but  whether  with  profit  is  another  matter.  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
animals  that  make  up  this  83  per  cent  can  bring  the  owner  as  much  money 
per  acre  for  corn,  oats  and  hay  as  can  those  of  the  16  per  cent?  You  know 
they  can  not,  but  he  does  not  Know  it;  you  must  go  and  tell  him,  and  not 
only  that,  but  you  must  sell  him  the  animal  to  work  the  improvement. 
You  are  a  lover  and  a  student  of  cattle.  You  ate  a  breeder  and  know 
the  qualities  that  insure  profitable  feeding;  he  is  a  grain  raiser  and  knows 
but  little  about  it.  You  will  never  make  of  him  a  great  breeder;  that  does 
not  matter;  the  country  does  not  need  too  many  breeders,  but  it  will  always 
have  thousands  of  stock  raisers  with  whom  the  animal  is  only  a  means  of 
marketing  the  produce  of  their  land,  and  you  can  and  must,  for  your  good 
and  their  own,  convince  them  that  their  methods  are  wrong.  Something  is 
wrong  when  83  per  cent  of  our  cattle  are  without  good  sires,  and  when  at 
the  same  time  the  breeders  of  the  United  States  are  suffering  for  markets 
for  the  produce  of  their  herds,  especially  the  males,  and  except  as  they  can 
buy,  sell,  or  trade  with  one  another,  or  set  up  in  business  an  occasional  new 
venturer  they  are  forced  to  unload  their  surplus  upon  an  unwilling  public 
at  whatever  price  it  will  bring.  I  know  that  breeders  do  not  like  to  confess 
this,  and  I  do  not  blame  them,  because  it  is  humiliating.  They  are  ofteu 
tempted  to  deny  it,  but  we  all  know  that  a  half  million  registered  cattle  are 
abundantly  able  to  produce  enough  pure  bred  sires  for  the  sixteen  and  a 
half  million  cows  of  the  country  and  to  give  every  calf  one  good  parent. 
That  it  is  not  done  shows  that  our  herds  are  not  performing  the  full  labor 
of  which  they  are  capable,  and  which  the  cattle  interest  stands  in  need. 
The  writer  knows  and  the  hearers  know  of  many  a  pure  bred  herd,  particu- 
larly of  dairy  cattle,  in  which  most  of  the  bull  calves  are  systematically  de- 
stroyed, the  reason  given  being  that  there  is  little  call  for  them  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  that  the  milk  of  the  dam  is  worth  too  much  to  raise  them  for 
the  block. 

There  is  a  kind  of  parallelism  between  the  numbers  of  registered  animals, 
the  percentage  of  grades,   and  the  agricultural  condition  or  a  locality.    For 
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example,  in  the  North  Central  States  1.21  per  cent  are  registered  cattle,  and 
22.21  per  cent  are  grades;  while  in  the  South  Central  States  their  numbers 
are  .46  of  1  per  cent,  and  6.77  per  cent,  respectively;  in  Illinois  1.4  per  cent 
are  registered,  and  21  per  cent  grades;  in  Florida  but  .25  of  1  per  cent 
registered,  and  1.24  per  cent  grades. 

Iowa  leads  the  states  with  60,000  registered  cattle,  and  though  the  per  cent 
is  lower  than  in  Illinois  (1.2  against  1.4)  she  has  made  better  use  of  them  and 
has  30  per  cent  of  grades  against  our  21  per  cent.  She  leads  all  the  states 
but  Colorado.  Again  the  dairy  reports  show  that  the  largest  returns  per 
cow  are  invariably  in  those  states  that  have  the  highest  per  cent  of  registered 
animals  and  their  grades.  From  any  point  of  view  that  may  be  chosen  the 
catle  industry  is  prosperous  in  just  about  the  proportion  that  the  blood  of 
the  improved  breeds  has  been  diffused  among  the  masses.  But  the  diffusion 
is  surprisingly  small  and  eminently  unsatisfactory,  both  from  the  interests  of 
live  stock  in  general  and  from  that  of  the  professional  breeder. 

The  dairymen  are  the  worst  sinners  in  this  matter  of  neglect,  and  they 
ought  to  be  converted  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  stretched- out  arm.  There 
are  always  conspicuous  exceptions,  but  as  a  class  of  stockmen  they  expect  to 
buy  a  cow  fresh,  keep  her  till  dry,  then  sell  her  for  beef  and  buy  another. 
Their  argument  is  that  in  this  way  they  never  get  any  old  stock  on  hand. 
That  is  like  selling  an  engine  for  scrap  iron  after  the  first  year's  run  to  pre- 
vent its  getting  old.  These  dairymen  are  too  anxious  for  milk  to  spare  a 
little  to  raise  a  calf,  besides  they  do  not  like  the  trouble.  They  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  are  able  to  tell  a  good  cow  at  sight,  but  under  the  present 
system  who  is  breeding  the  cows  of  the  country?  No  wonder  that  the  aver- 
age cow  of  the  United  States  makes  but  130  pounds  of  butter  per  year. 

Here  is  a  barn  full  of  cows  (presumably  good  ones),  kept  constantly  for 
their  milk.  What  a  place  to  do  breeding  with  almost  no  expense!  If  a  cow 
is  worthy  to  occupy  a  stall  and  consume  good  feed — if  she  can  provide  a 
profitable  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  then  she  should  produce  regu- 
larly, by  a  sire  of  the  best  breeding,  in  order  that  she  may  leave  worthy 
successors  behind  her.  Any  dairyman  can  raise  a  better  cow  than  he  can 
buy,  and  for  less  money,  fiis  business  naturally  affords  him  all  the  ma- 
terials, save  only  one  animal  to  head  the  herd,  and  you  who  breed  good  cattle 
must  convert  this  erring  brother  to  rational  methods.    You  must  convert  the 

general  fraternity  of  stock  raisers,  who  are  not  breeders,  and  begin  with  the 
airy  herds,  which  are  the  worst  centers  of  offense  against  good  breeding. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  believes  that  the  legitimate  function  of  our  great 
breeding  herds  is  the  production  of  males  for  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  country  by  the  process  of  grading. 

The  breeders  of  registered  animals  evidently  have  yet  something  to  do  in 
the  business  of  developing  a  market  for  their  males.  If  a  manufacturer  dis- 
covers a  locality  or  an  interest  that  does  not  take  his  goods  he  immediately 
ascertains  the  reason  and  puts  an  agent  there  to  convince  those  people  that 
life  is  no  longer  worth  living,  and  that  money  making  is  no  longer  possible, 
unless  they  buy  his  commodities.  This  effort  at  developing  markets  is  not 
only  by  personal  visit  and  solicitation,  but  it  is  systematic  andcomplete.  This 
country  is  policed  in  the  interest  of  making  sales.  The  seller  is  always  at  the 
disadvantage,  because  the  buyer  resists  on  principle,  and  the  seller  must  seek 
him  and  convince  him  that  his  interests  are  suffering,  as  they  truly  are,  in  the 
matter  now  under  discussion. 

It  is  useless  here  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  of  grading.  It  is  the  easiest 
possible  breeding,  and  therefore  fitted  for  the  man  who  is  not  either  bv  na- 
ture, or  by  business  relations,  a  breeder.  You  as  breeders  know  the  difficul- 
ties in  mating  animals  that  are  strongly  bred  on  both  sides.  You  have  both 
seen  and  felt  the  disappointing  results  of  an  unfortunate  blending  of  heredi- 
tary characters  not  compatible,  and  you  know  that  the  one  who  is  not  both 
skilled  in  these  matters  aud  attentive,  can  not  manage  the  difficulties.  You 
know  that  among  the  professed  breeders  more  men  fail  than  succeed  in  really 
improving  the  animals  they  breed,  but  that  in  grading  the  sire  is  always  pre- 
potent over  the  dam,  and  the  whole  thing  is  so  easy  that  with  half  a  chance 
it  will  succeed. 
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The  writer  has  been  often  criticised  by  breeders  of  registered  stock  for  aoV 
vocating  the  practice  of  grading,  the  reason  for  the  criticism  being  that  no- 
body ought  to  favor  any  system  but  the  best.  That  criticism  entirely  mis- 
understands the  attitude  of  those  who  advocate  grading.  It  also,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  the  assertion,  fails  to  grasp  the  idea  of  live  stock  improvement  in 
all  its  relations. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation.  You  who  breed  registered  stock  are  attempt- 
ing to  improve  their  character  with  successive  generations  by  the  principle  of 
selection,  operating  in  favor  of  desirable  variations.  I  hear  breeders  talk  a 
great  deal  about  heredity;  but  variation  is  the  principle  out  of  which  im- 
provement comes.  It  is  your  business  to  catch  these  valuable  variations  and 
fix  them  in  individual  animals  that  they  may  be  sent  out  as  sires  to  secure  to 
the  live  stock  of  the  country  by  heredity  what  you  have  fixed  in  your  herds 
by  variation  and  selection.  It  is  your  function  to  originate  and  fix  quality 
and  sell  it  to  the  general  stock  raiser.  It  is  his  function  to  use.  You  know 
that  high  character  in  animals  is  an  expensive  commodity  and,  that  if  most 
men  own  it,  they  must  buy  it. 

When  I  advocate  grading,  and  when  I  ask  you  to  do  the  same,  I  do  it  be- 
cause it  provides  the  legitimate  market  for  the  qualities  you  have  produced, 
and  because  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  reach  the  stock  raiser.  To 
advocate  grading  is  not  at  all  to  advocate  mixed  breeding,  nor  is  it  to  advo- 
cate it  as  a  means  of  improvement,  except  in  the  great  mass  of  live  stock. 
You  do  not  raise  your  herds  for  the  fun  of  it,  nor  to  buy  and  sell  among  your- 
selves except  as  to  an  occasional  animal  and  for  a  definite  reason. 

It  is  often  said  that  if  enough  men  would  engage  in  the  breeding  ot  pure 
bred  stock  our  markets  could  be  entirely  supplied  with  animals  capable  of 
registry.  This  can  not  be  true  in  any  good  sense.  It  overlooks  the  personal 
element.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  all  the  animals  of  the  country  could  be  pro- 
duced from  stock  eligible  to  registry,  if  only  the  right  start  could  be  made; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  live  stock  will  always  be  pro- 
duced by  men  with  whom  the  animal  is  a  means,  not  an  end — by  men  who  for 
many  reasons  are  unable  to  make  proper  selections.  You  must  do  it  for 
them  and  sell  them  the  finished  psoduct,  because  their  efforts  at  breeding 
pure  bred  stock  would  only  add  to  the  numbers  of  pedigreed  scalawags,  of 
which  we  already  have  more  than  enough. 

Grading  is  not  a  temporary,  but  a  permanent,  policy  for  the  general  stock 
raiser,  because,  supposing  we  could  start  with  everything  of  high  quality, 
purely  bred  and  registered;  some  are  yet  better  than  others;  only  a  few  are 
really  great,  and  these  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  ought  to  be  collected  in 
herds  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  highest  skill  and  the  most  love  for  working 
improvements.  So  there  will  always  be  herds  of  select  animals  in  the  hands 
of  skillful  breeders,  and  grading  should  be  the  recognized  means  of  distribut- 
ing their  quality  over  the  country  through  the  medium  of  sires.  In  other 
words,  the  general  excellence  of  domestic  animals  can  never  rise  so  high  as 
to  undo  the  occupation  of  the  professional  breeder,  and  his  business  is  a  per- 
manent one  from  which  he  will  never  be  dislodged.  His  methods  are  peculiar 
to  the  business  of  originating  and  perpetuating  quality,  and  are  substantially 
different  from  those  of  the  stock  raiser  who  buys  it  to  distribute  among  the 
commercial  cattle  of  his  raising. 

It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  breeder,  nor  to  that  of  live  stock,  that  every- 
body should  attempt  to  raise  registered  animals.  It  would  only  fail  and  throw 
discredit  on  pure  bred  live  stock.  Now  I  beg  of  you  recognize  this  difference 
in  this  business  and  theirs;  advocate  policies  that  are  feasible  and  become 
teachers  of  the  people,  not  in  the  methods  you  must  use,  but  in  those  neces- 
sary for  them  to  employ.  The  need  for  great  breeders  is  limited,  as  is  the 
material  for  them  to  work  with,  but  the  need  for  grading  is  unlimited. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  much  extra  it  costs  to  give  a  steer  a  pure 
bred  sire.  It  depends  upon  the  breed,  the  condition  of  the  markets,  and  upon 
the  numbers  involved t  but  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  on  the 
average  $2.00  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  calf  with  a  registered  sire  from  some 
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of  the  great  recognized  breeds.  Whatever  the  figure  may  be  that  shall  rep- 
resent the  extra  cost  in  producing  the  steer  or  cow  from  the  pure  bred  sire 
it  is  comparatively  slight,  because  the  male  parent  is  capable  or  producing  so 
many  offsprings  in  a  single  year.  If  now  the  same  calculation  be  applied  to 
the  aam  with  the  object  of  producing  not  a  grade,  but  a  pure  bred  calf,  we 
shall  find  that  the  extra  expense  involved  in  providing  this  calf  with  a  pure 
bred  dam  will  be  not  less  than  $20.00,  and  probably  more.  Any  man  who 
soberly  considers  this  for  a  moment  will  see  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  pro- 
duce commercial  stock  with  the  best  of  sires,  but  not  with  the  best  of  dams; 
their  numbers  are  too  few  and  their  produce  is  too  limited. 

There  are  sixteen  and  a  half  million  cows  in  this  country,  and  a  half  mil- 
lion registered  cattle  of  both  sexes.  A  little  calculation  will  show  that  these 
registered  animals,  if  given  a  fair  chance,  would  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time  produce  bulls  enough  of  good  quality  to  sire  the  entire  crop  of  calves  of 
the  United  States.  As  it  is,  less  than  one  out  of  six  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
pood  parentage  on  either  side,  and  the  great  dairy  herds  of  the  country, 
where  cows  are  systematically  kept  in  numbers,  are  almost  never  engaged  in 
the  production  of  calves  to  replace  their  dams.  What  is  more  reasonable  than 
that  these  dairy  herds,  headed  by  a  sire  of  approved  breeding,  should  be  pro- 
ducing a  class  of  young  of  higher  quality  than  their  own,  and  become  great 
centers  for  diffusion  of  better  ability  in  milk  production. 

If  the  breeders  of  this  country  are  guilty  of  a  fault  in  this  matter,  it  is  that 
they  have  advocated  for  everybody,  under  all  conditions,  the  same  methods, 
painstaking  care  and  high  standards  that  are  necessary  for  the  management 
of  herds  of  the  highest  excellence  and  the  production  of  the  finest  animals 
known  to  man.  In  insisting  upon  this  high  ideal  for  everybody  we  set  up  a 
standard  that  will  not  and  can  not  be  followed.  This  is  not  said  to  degrade 
the  breeder's  art,  but  rather  to  elevate  it,  insisting  upon  it  that  the  highest 
class  animals  can  be  produced  only  by  the  most  perfect  methods,  on  the  best 
lands,  and  with  the  best  of  care;  but  after  all  this  is  done,  it  must  in  some 
way  make  its  impress  upon  the  general  live  stock  interests  of  the  country,  or 
else  pure  bred  animals  are  matters  of  luxury  and  have  not  contributed  their 
proper  influence  towards  the  elevation  of  live  stock  interests. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  demand  for  pure  bred  sires  will  never  come  of 
itself.  It  must  be  stimulated  by  men  who  are  themselves  personally  and  di- 
rectly interested  in  its  development.  Education  is  always  from  above  down- 
wards. Breeders  can  not  go  on  practically  confining  their  sales  to  their  own 
numbers.  They  must  place  their  animals  in  the  fields  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  think  more  about  developing  a  market  for  a  bull  at  $100  than  in 
trying  to  sell  a  cow  for  $1,000  to  some  novice  who  has  more  money  than  brains. 

I  have  no  plans  to  propose,  except  that  the  breeders  find  some  way  of  stim- 
ulating the  demand  for  males.  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which  a  ways  and 
means  committee  of  the  association  can  preach  'and  teach  these  things  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  save  the  lives  of  these  well  bred  males  and  put 
them  where  they  will  be  useful? 

To  be  sensational  is  the  last  thought  of  the  writer.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  bring  soberly  to  the  attention  of  breeders  the  fact 
that  the  business  for  which  their  herds  legitimately  exist  is  unde- 
veloped; that  the  stock  raising  of  the  country  is  going  on  largely 
without  them,  and  without  much  impression  from  the  excellent  animals 
they  have  produced;  that  in  our  zeal  to  maintain  high  standards  and  pro- 
mulgate safe  processes  we  have  overlooked  our  real  markets  and  the  methods 
to  be  pursued  by  the  men  whose  patronage  we  not  only  desire,  but  must  have. 
Can  not  this  association  devise  some  means  of  placing  more  pure  bred  males 
in  service,  and  thereby  not  only  create  a  market  for  males,  but  stop  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  food  values  now  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  make 
meat  and  butter  from  inferior  animals?     Let  us  not  set  up  a  standard  for  the 

Eublic  that  it  will  not,  and  can  not  follow,  but  rather  one   of   mutual  profit. 
et  us  get  together,  we  who  breed,  and  we  who  grade,  and  buy  and  sell  and 
get  gain. 
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As  Prof.  Davenport  was  unable  to  be  present,  his  paper  was  read  by  Prof. 
P.  G.  Holden,  of  Champaign.  It  was  a  very  eloquent  and  able  paper  and 
was  appreciated  by  those  who  heard  it.  The  president  then  stated  that  as 
the  hour  was  getting  late  they  had  better  proceed  to  the  next  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  editor  Wallace's  Farmer,  DesMoines,  Iowa,  then  pre- 
sented the  following  interesting  paper  upon  "Clover  Growing  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  Improvement  of  Live  Stock." 

Clover  Growing  and  its  Relation  to  Improvement  of  Live  Stock. 

It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  while  the  common  breeds  of  live  stock  have 
been  the  inseparable  companions  of  man  from  the  earlies  ages,  no  general  or 
systematic  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  them  until  within  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  We  read,  it  is  true,  of  the  pedigrees  of  horses  in  Arabia, 
tracing  back  to  the  four  mares  of  Mohammed  and  occasionally  to  the  choice 
mares  of  Solomon.  The  inventors  of  these  tales  seem  to  forget  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Mohammed  ever  had  four  mares  in  his  lire.  If  Solomon 
ever  engaged  in  breeding  fine  stock,  we  would  have  heard  something  of  it  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Homer  tells  of  a  particular  breed  of  horses,  but  evi- 
dently in  the  same  sense  that  the  Sacred  Book  talks  of  bulls  of  the  breed  of 
Bashan;  of  superior  quality,  evidently,  but  their  superiority  was  due  not  to 
any  systematic  efforts  to  improve  the  Dreed  but  to  the  superior  pastures  of 
the  particular  country  to  which  they  belonged.  The  cattle  of  Bashan  corres- 
pond to  the  tall  oaks  and  big  grass  of  that  noted  ranch  country.  It  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Bakewell  and  the  Collings  .and  their  co-laborers,  of  whom  there 
were  a  great  number,  that  we  have  any  specific,  well-directed  and  intelligent 
Attempts  to  improve  the  breeds  of  live  stock  in  great  Britain,  or,  so  far  as 
we  know,  in  any  other  country.  This  is  the  more  surprising  from  the  fact  that 
•the  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  heredity.  From  time  immemor- 
ial grandmothers  have  looked  carefully  over  the  last  edition  to  the  family  and 
wondered  whether  it  resembled  most  its  father  or  its  mother  or  their  respec- 
tive sides  of  the  house.  Abraham  believed  in  blood  or  he  would  not  have 
sent  his  servant  to  select  a  wife  for  that  bashful  young  man,  Isaac,  from  his 
own  kindred,  and  old  Rebecca  would  not  have  fretted  so  much  over  the  prob- 
ability of  Jacob  marrying  a  daughter  of  Heth  if  she  had  not  been  a  believer 
in  good  blood  and  in  the  evils  of  bad  blood  in  the  family.  Jacob  had  mas- 
tered the  difficult  problem  of  antenatal  influence  and  knew  how,  by  the  proper 
peeling  and  placing  of  the  willows  that  grew  along  the  watering  holes  on  nis 
ranch  to  put  the  rings  and  streaks  and  colors  on  nis  calves  and  kids  to  his 

freat  profit  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  hard-headed  but  sharp  uncle,  La- 
an.  One  can  not  but  regret  that  he  has  not  given  us  some  hint  of  how  he 
did  it.  It  would  have  been  worth  money  to  Snort-horn  breeders.  Between 
these  two  old  ranchmen  it  was  "diamond  cut  diamond."  Moses  had  taught 
that  both  vice  and  virtue  were  hereditary,  and  intimated  that  while  vice  de- 
scended for  three  or  four  generations,  the  Divine  economy  favored  the  propa- 
gation of  virtue. 

Nor  were  the  ancients  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  environment  in  shaping  the 
-animal's  form.  The  Israelites  knew  that  the  trans- Jordanic  country  grew 
tall  oaks  and  big  cattle,  bulls  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  corresponding  to  the 
big  grass  of  the  section,  and  these  were  their  chosen  symbol  for  massive  size 
.and  corresponding  strength.  Stock  breeders  in  all  ages  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  note  that  large  types  of  cattle  grew  on  rich  pastures  and  that  the 
•cattle  and  sheep  of  the  mountains  or  barren  districts  were  inferior  in  size;  in 
short,  that  no  large  breed  or  type  of  live  stock  which  lived  mainly  by  grazing 
was  ever  originated  or  could  be  long  sustained  in  a  mountainous  or  barren 
country,  ana  that  the  larger  breeds  were  invariably  found  on  rich  and  fertile 
soils.  In  view  of  these  well  settled  facts,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  systematic 
efforts  to  improve  breeds  of  live  stock  should  date  from  a  very  recent  period, 
Bakewell,  the  father  of  live  stock  improvement ?  having  been  born  in  1725, 
dying  in  1795;  Charles  Colling,  born  in  1750,  dying  in  1836;  Robert  Colling, 
born  in  1749,  dying  in  1820 j*  Benjamin  Tompkins,  the  father  of  improved 
Herefords,  born  in  1745,  dying  in  1815;  the  improvers  of  other  breeds  coming 
in  some  time  afterwards,  and  all  of  them  who  succeeded  adopting  the  methods 
of  in-and-in  breeding,  which  was  largely  the  secret  of  their  success. 
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It  is  significant  at  least  that  these  improvements  in  live  stock  breeding  be- 
gan about  the  time  when  clover  became  general  in  England,  having  been  in- 
troduced about  1645,  its  cultivation  becoming  general  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  will  not  do  to  assume  that  this  improvement  in  live 
stock  was  due  altogether  to  the  introduction  of  clover.  The  rotation  of  crops, 
the  introduction  of  turnip  culture,  the  use  of  the  drill  and  drainage  all  came 
in  about  the  same  time,  as  did  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  grazing 
cattle  on  the  commons,  and  the  enclosure  of  lands  in  separate  fields.  The 
great  motive  was  the  advance  in  prices  about  this  time  and  which  continued 
until  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Nevertheless,  if  we  study  the  sub- 
ject carefully  it  will  be  seen  that  clover  was  entitled  to  larger  credit  in  this 
improvement  of  live  stock  than  it  has  yet  received.  Coincident  with  the  in- 
troduction of  clover  into  Great  Britain  and  subsequently  into  the  United 
States,  there  was  a  very  marked  and  rapid  improvement  in  the  size  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  horses.  The  saddle  horse  of  England  at  about  that  time  was  only 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  hands  high.  Farm  horses  were  larger,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  Flanders  blood.  It  is  related  of  Henry  VIII  that  when  he 
first  saw  Anne  Boleyn,  he  exclaimed:  "Gad,  she  looks  like  a  great  Flemish 
mare!"  But  we  suspect  that  the  Flemish  mare  of  that  date  would  cut  but  a 
sorry  figure  when  compared  with  the  great  mares  of  the  fens  of  Bologne  or 
Belgium.  Agricultural  editors  sometimes  give  the  weights  of  live  stock  just 
prior  to  the  time  of  Bakewell  and  the  Collings  and  tell  what  wonderful  im- 
provements have  been  made  by  breeding.  They  seem  to  forget,  however, 
that  the  weights  are  dressed  weights,  and  half  their  reported  increase  is 
enough  to  satisfy  any  Short-horn  or  Hereford  breeder. 

Coming  to  this  side  of  the  water,  an  equal  advance  in  the  size  of  cattle  and 
horses  may  be  noted  as  the  different  sections  of  the  country  have  adopted 
clover  growing.  John  H.  Wallace,  in  his  recent  work,  has  furnished  the 
most  abundant  and  indisputable  proof  that  the  horses  of  the  Colonial  period 
were  seldom  fifteen  hands,  and  frequently  as  low  as  thirteen.  The  small 
size  of  horses  today  in  sections  where  clover  or  alfalfa  can  not  be  grown  is 
a  matter  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  for  us  to  discuss  it.  Starting  in 
at  New  York,  passing  through  the  limestone  regions  of  Maryland,  down 
through  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  limestone  regions  of  Tennessee, 
coming  back  on  the  western  side  of  these  limestone  regions  to  Southern 
Illinois,  crossing  over  into  Missouri,  skirting  along  Northern  Arkansas, 
going  north  to  Topeka,  then  extending  northwest  to  the  Republican, 
following  that  river  out  two- thirds  of  the  way  across  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska, then  striking  a  little  northeast  to  a  point  some  distance  west  of 
Sioux  City,  north  through  South  Dakota  to  the  rorthwestern  rail- 
road, thence  northeastward  to  near  the  northern  limit  of  Minnesota,  then 
through  lower  Canada  and  back  through  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  down 
the  coast  to  New  York,  and  we  have  encircled  the  clover  country  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  also  rounded  up  all  the  large  breeds  of  live  stock.  We 
have  taken  in  nearly  all  the  breeders  because  we  have  rounded  up  the  clover 
country.  There  are  substitutes  for  it  in  the  valleys  of  California  and  in  the 
mountain  states  where  alfalfa  can  be  grown  by  irrigation,  but  whenever  we 
get  out  of  this  favored  region  and  these  isolated  spots  where  a  substitute  is 
furnished,  we  find  small,  rough,  poor  cattle,  small  horses,  small  sheep,  and 
the  improvements,  if  any,  are  in  the  way  of  fineness  of  wool  in  sheep  and 
fleetness  of  foot  in  horses.  Haying  thus  roughly  grouped  together  the  facts 
as  we  see  them,  it  is  more  pertinent  for  us  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  clover 
growing  has  ever  been,  since  its  introduction,  the  precursor  of  improvement 
in  live  stock.  First,  because  the  growth  of  clover  is  the  only  cheap  and  reli- 
able method  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is  the  essential 
condition  of  the  production  of  improved  live  stock,-  especially  of  the  meat 
producing  varieties.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  hope  for  success  in  growing  fine 
cattle,  large  sheep  or  hogs,  except  on  rich  land.  Outside  of  the  corn  and 
clover  belt,  the  finest  breeds  of  hogs  become  razor  backs.  In  two  genera- 
tions, improved  brood  sows  of  any  breed  would  not  recognize  their  grand- 
children as  belonging  to  the  same  breed  or  race.  Cattle  outside  the  clover 
belt  and  away  from  other  legumes  depreciate  in  size,  quality  and  form  by 
regular  gradations;  horses  not  so  much,  because  their  food  is  largely  grains 
which  can  be  brought  in  from  other  districts;  man  less  than  horses,  because 
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he  supplies  his  table  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  and  hence  is  not  to 
so  great  an  extent  a  creature  of  environment.  Where  he  lives,  as  do  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese,  Hindoos  and  Florida  crackers,  on  the  produce  of  his 
own  land  and  climate,  he  deteriorates  in  size  and  vigor.  The  general  culti- 
vation of  clover,  therefore,  furnishes  the  prime  condition  for  the  improve- 
ment of  live  stock  by  enabling  the  farmer  to  conserve  natural  fertility,  and  to 
restore  it  on  lands  where  it  has  been  wasted  by  the  soil  robber,  and  thus  fit 
both  himself  and  it  for  producing  the  highest  types  of  improved  live  stock. 
Without  the  general  and  free  use  of  clover  it  is  not  possible  for  the  grain  to 
either  retain  or  restore  the  accumulated  fertility  of  ages  and  either  produce 
or  be  in  position  to  purchase  improved  types  of  live  stock. 

Permit  me  to  develop  the  last  thought  a  little  more  fully.  One  cause  of  the 
improvement  of  live  stock  in  England  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century  was 
the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  farmers  through  the  advancing  prices  of 
products.  When  farmers  are  not  accumulating  money  they  are  not  purchas- 
ing largely  the  improved  grades  of  live  stock,  and  if  they  are  not  purchasing 
them  at  a  paying  price  the  improved  stock  breeders  will  be  limited  to  men  or 
wealth  ana  with  a  taste  for  that  kind  of  work  and  who  therefore  follow  it, 
not  as  a  business,  but  as  a  recreation.  The  last  few  years  have  given  us  a 
striking  illustration  of  that  fact.  Only  the  breeders  who  found  a  market  on 
the  range  have  been  able  to  survive  even  the  short  period  of  depression  last- 
ing from  1892  to  1896.  There  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  live 
stock  in  all  the  prairie  states  during  this  period.  The  farmer  would  not  keep 
up  the  grade  of  nis  stock  by  purchasing  the  best  the  breeders  could  furnish 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  could  see  no  good  money  at  the  end  of  the  deal. 
It  was  short  sighted,  of  course,  and  foolish  as  well,  but  we  must  take  human 
nature  as  it  is  and  not  as  we  think  it  should  be;  therefore,  it  must  ever  be 
true  that  the  success  of  the  live  stock  breeder  will  depend  largely  on  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  men  to  whom  he  sells,  and  tnis  depends  very  largely 
upon  their  ability  and  willingness  to  use  clover  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
their  lands. 

Farmers  in  general  are  understanding  now,  as  never  before,  that  the  growth 
of  the  animal  in  muscle  or  flesh,  as  distinct  from  fat,  is  dependent  upon  its 
supply  of  nitrogenous  or  muscle  making  food.  Without  being  able  to  state 
it  in  perhaps  so  many  words,  they  know  that  while  carbohydrates  can  keep 
up  the  heat  and  be  stored  away  as  fat,  they  can  not  under  any  circumstances 
produce  muscle,  and  that  the  muscular  development  in  any  form  of  live  stock 
depends  on  a  proper  proportion  of  muscle  making  or  albuminous  food.  The 
clover  and  alfalfa  furnish  muscle  making  food,  whether  in  pasture  or  in  hay, 
in  the  cheapest  possible  form,  doubly  valuable  as  a  food  in  itself  and  as  a 
means  of  rendering  the  excess  of  carbohydrates,  of  which  we  have  such  a 
•cheap  and  abundant  supply,  available.  Not  only  does  the  live  stock  breeder 
understand  more  fully  from  year  to  year  the  value  of  clover  and  alfalfa  hay, 
if  he  would  secure  the  highest  development  in  his  young  cattle,  sheep  or 
horses,  but  the  ordinary  farmer  is  beginning  to  realize  that,  no  matter  now 
high  the  breeding,  there  must  be  high  feeding  on  flesh  forming  lines  if  the 
progeny  are  to  secure  a  complete  development  that  will  do  honor  to  the  breed, 
the  oreeder  and  the  sire.  Nature  works  no  miracles  to  make  up  for  man's 
mistakes,  however  exalted  may  be  the  piety  or  how  good  the  intentions  of  the 
man  that  makes  them.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  make  bricks  without  straw 
— to  develop  a  muscular  animal  without  muscle  making  food — to  attempt  to 
develop  the  progeny  of  an  animal  of  the  highest  type  without  food  corres- 
ponding to  that  used  by  the  sire  and  dam,  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  produce  fat  in  a  country  where  the  fuel  and  fat  making  elements  of 
food  are  very  cheap  and  abundant,  the  frame  being  first  provided.  The  dif- 
ficult problem  with  the  breeder,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  breeding 
establishment,  is  to  provide  frames  ready  for  the  finishings,  and  it  is  because 
•clover  provides  a  means  of  conserving  and  restoring  the  stored  fertility  of 
ages  and  by  its  intelligent  use  gives  the  farmer  means  by  which  to  purchase 
improved  sires,  and  because  it  in  itself  furnishes  the  material  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  most  perfect  form,  that  it  is  the  standby  of  the  farmer. 
.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it,  or  where  it  can  not  be  grown,  legumes  that 
serve  the  same  purpose,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  stock  breeding  in 
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the  United  States  of  America.  The  secret  of  its  power  lies  in  this,  that  by 
means  which  I  have  -not  time  now  to  describe  in  general,  avd  which  no  man 
has  fully  mastered  in  detail,  it  avails  itself  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  draws  on  the  winds  of  heaven  for  at  once  the  most  costly  element 
of  fertility  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  easily  wasted,  and  because,  in  ad- 
dition to  enriching  the  land,  it  furnishes  in  its  forage  the  particular  elements- 
of  nutrition  which  the  young  and  growing  animal  requires.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  its  various  forms,  the  most  valuable  plant,  not  merely  to  the  American 
farmer,  but  to  the  improved  stock  breeders  in  any  age  or  in  any  country  that 
has  a  soil  and  climate  suitable  to  its  growth.     (Applause.) 

After  am  interesting  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned  till  Thursday  morn- 
ing. 

Thursday,  Nov.  17,  1898. 

Association  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Chester,  the- 
president  being  absent. 

Mr.  Chester:     In  the  absence  of  your  president,  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  call  this  meeting  to  order.     It  is  time  to  begin  the  work.     We  have  on  our 
program  this  morning  an  addaess,  "The  Marketing  of  Live  Stock, "   by  Mr. 
John  Clay,  Jr.,  of  Chicago.    As  Mr.  Clay  is  not  here,  the  Secretary  will  read 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Rankin :  Mr.  Clay  fully  intended  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  but 
found  that  he  was  detained  in  the  west  and  wired  us  to  that  effect  and  sent 
his  paper  to  be  read  to  this  assembly. 

He  then  read  the  paper  as  follows: 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  farming  in  Scotland,  we  had  no  auc- 
tion marts— nothing  but  the  old-fashioned  markets  which  in  most  places  have- 
had  to  give  way  to  the  new  methods  of  the  auctioneer.  Then  in  the  region 
where  I  resided,  near  to  the  old  border  town  of  Berwick- on-T weed,  with  its. 
rippling  river  and  gray  old  walls,  lived  Joseph  Ruddick.  He  was  the  great 
live  stock  dealer  of  the  country- side,  and  for  many  years  before  I  appeared 
on  the  scene  had  handled  the  majority  of  the  cattle  and  sheep. in  Berwick- 
shire and  North  Northumberland.  He  had  a  wonderful  hold  on  the  farmers 
and  feeders.  He  always  bid  to  buy  and  he  was  honest  to  a  fault.  I  can  see 
him  yet  coming  galloping  up  the  lane  to  my  father's  farm,  after  a  ride  of  20 
to  30  miles.  Probably  he  had  bought  half  a  dozen  lots  of  cattle  or  sheep  on 
his  rounds.  He  was  a  big  man  on  horseback,  but  on  the  ground  he  looked 
less,  having  thin,  rather  snaky  legs,  but  a  grandly  formed  head,  handsome  we 
would  call  it;  he  had  a  sharp,  watchful  eye,  but  at  the  same  time  frank  and 
open  in  its  expression.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  did  the  great  live- 
stock business  which  centered  in  the  above  town,  and  if  he  had  not  given* 
way  in  late  years  to  "high  life,"  he  would  probably  have  died 
a  rich  man,  but  the  use  of  stimulants,  -mostly  champagne  and 
port  wine,  ruined  his  constitution,  and  he  retired  to  a  farm  where  The  ended 
a  wonderfully  useful  life.  In  those  days  we  used  to  sell  all  our  live  stock 
through  this  channel.  An  appointment  was  made  at  the  market  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday,  and  punctual  to  the  moment  Ruddick  rode  or  drove  up.  We 
looked  the  sto(.*k  over  and  then  proceeded  to  dinner,  and  after  this  had  been 
discussed  bargaining  began  in  earnest.  It  sometimes  continued  far  into  the 
evening  and  occasionally  had  to  be  settled  the  following  Saturday;  but  as  a 
rule  the  stock  found  its  way  into  Ruddick's  hands.  The  sheep  were  killed  at 
his  slaughter  house  in  Berwick  and  forwarded  to  London  for  the  dressed  meat 
trade.  It  was  my  first  introduction  to  this  class  of  business,  and  the  more  I 
see  of  it  the  better  I  like  it.  My  old  friend,  for  so  1  can  call  him.  was  before 
his  time — Armour  and  Swift  had  scarcely  seen  daylight  when  Ruddick  was 
dressing  sheep  in  the  old  Border  town  If  he  had  had  a  field  like  Chicago, 
he  might  have  equalled  the  above  gentlemen  in  the  size  of  his  dealings.  But 
at  Berwick  his  sphere  was  limited,  and  he  had  only  one  line  of  railroad  lead- 
ing to  London.  The  cattle  he  purchased  were  worked  oft*  at  Mich  weekly 
markets  as  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  some- 
times London.  It  was  a  great  business,  worked  by  a  clever  man,  and  it  gave 
the  farmers  a  splendid  outlet  for  their  stock.    It  made  them  judges  of  their 
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business,  bat  nowadays  there  are  in  Scotland  bnt  few  itinerant  dealers.  The 
stock  goes  to  the  auction -market,  or  is  assigned  to  commission  men  as  we  do 
in  this  country.  I  liked  the  old  style  from  a  farmer's  point  of  view,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dealer,  who  was  daily,  and  almost  hourly  at  his 
business,  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  feeder,  who  probably,  sold 
three  or  four  times  a  year.  We  could  not  in  those  days  consign  so  handily  as 
they  can  nowadays  in  Great  Britain  and  here.  We  were  practically  tied  down 
to  the  dealers,  and  a  farmer  must  then  be  a  judge  of  his  business  or  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  Today,  in  Scotland  and  England,  it  is  not  necessary  for  alfeeder 
to  be  a  judge  of  a  fat  beast.  He  can  market  nis  wares  through  channels  that 
do  not  call  for  much  judgment  on  his  part,  and  then  even  he  can  buy  by  the 
"ring"  side  his  lean  cattle  and  trust  more  or  less  to  his  neighbor's  judgment 
in  stocking  up  his  yards  or  pastures. 

I  have  traced  the  above  methods  as  an  introduction  to  our  ways  here  so  as 
to  throw  light  on  the  subject  and  show  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  older  and  more  conservative  country.  It  is  hard  to  change  the  leopard's 
spots  ,  and  it  is  only  bv  slow  degrees  that  changes  come  across  the  water. 
Here  it  is  different.  We  have  few  prejudices  to  contend  with,  and  we  never 
consider  sentiment  in  any  of  our  business  methods.  I  know  of  nothing  so* 
cold  blooded  as  our  ways  of  doing  any  kind  of  business,  whether  it  be  selling 
sugar  or  soap,  wool  or  wind.  There  is  nothing  probably  so  absolutely  cruel  in 
our  business  history  since  the  war  as  the  manner  in  which  the  old-  time  butcher 
was  wiped  out  bv  the  dressed  beef  men.  The  defeat  of  Spain  in  the  late  war  was 
nothing  to  it.  The  Big  Four  mowed  them  down  like  dervishes  before  Kitch- 
ener's Maxims,  but  when  it  came  to  retailing  the  meat  by  their  own  agencies, 
the  task  was  not  so  easy,  and  the  meat  cutter  of  today  is  evidently  in  a  safe 
position.  The  battle  royal  just  now  is  not  dressed  beef  against  old-time  butch- 
ering, but  in  their  own  ranks  Greek  meets  Greek,  and  competition  was  never 
so  keen  among  those  men  as  at  present.  The  fight  among  them  is  not  so 
much  in  the  yards  as  it  is  in  the  fields  of  distribution,  and  it  is  developing 
further,  for  we  see  those  big  interests  rivaling  one  another  in  trying  to  build 
up  stockyards  and  outside  schemes,  and  he  would  be  a  clever  man*who  could 
predict  what  the  end  will  be.  For  the  present;  at  least,  the  producer  and  feeder 
is  having  the  best  of  it,  for  he  has  not  only  legitimate  competition  in  his  favor,but 
he  sees  one  or  the  other  of  our  big  concerns  trying  to  build  up  their  properties  in 
ths  different  stockyards,  in  starting  loan  companies  to  assist  feeders  and 
thus  divert  stock  to  their  particular  yards,  or  working  railroad  side. shows, 
etc.  To  me,  a  humble  worker  in  the  field,  it  seems  as  if  the  close  methods 
of  the  old  days  of  the  dressed  beef  concerns  have  reacted  and  found  vent  in 
every  kind  or  speculation  that  hangs  around  and  is  incident  to  the  handling 
of  our  live  stock.  The  wonderful  success  of  the  business,  the  rising  tide  or 
this  great  western  country  with  its  cheap  land  and  virgin  wealth,  has  led  up 
to  vast  schemes  for  profit.  The  railroads  have  had  their  Waterloo  in  late 
years.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this  increasing  brarch  of  industry?  Is  it  to 
go  ahead,  or  have  we  reached  the  top  of  the  wave?  Meantime  it  has  given  our 
farmers  and  feeders  a  wonderful  chance  to  market  their  products.  They 
have  reached,  through  the  channels  of  Armour,  Swift  and  dozens  of  others, 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  demagogue  will  tell  you  how  these  concerns  have 
prospered  and  should  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  True,  but  what  is  their  gain 
in  comparison  to  the  feeder's  and  ranchman's?  It  is  as  one  against  the  thou- 
sand, or  relatively  in  such  degree.  Every  new  field  that  is  opened  up,  every 
appliance  that  saves  labor,  every  hair  that  is  saved,  means  much  to  the  manu- 
facturer, (for  the  dressed  beef  men  are  nothing  more  or  less),  but  it  means 
many  times  more  to  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  scattered  in  countless 
thousands  over  this  broad  land. 

The  drift  of  cattle  feeding  is  toward  early  maturity,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to 
mark  closely  the  signs  of  the  times  and  judge  accurately  the  wants  of  our 
consumers.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  drive  our  heads  against  the  stone  wall  of 
three  and  four- year-old  steers.  Today  we  want  two-year- olds,  and  even  buy 
yearlings  to  hang  up  in  our  refrigerators.  To  attain  this  early  maturity  we 
must  use  the  best  class  of  bulls.  I  care  not  whether  it  is  a  Shorthorn,  Here- 
ford or  Angus  cross,  so  long  as  it  is  a  good  one.  As  Col.  Judy  often  says: 
"The  corn  crib  cross  is  the  best,"  but  to  give  this  cross  effect  you  must  have 
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good  material  to  commence  upon.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
tnis  country  when  good  cattle  were  proportionately  so  scarce.  We  have  an 
endless  number  of  common  grades,  but  the  broad-backed,  sweet-headed,  sap- 
py feeders  are  in  the  minority,  in  my  travels  through  the  west  the  above 
facts  are  patent  to  the  eye.  The  consequence  is  that  good  cattle  are  at  a  pre- 
mium while  the  market  for  medium  and  inferior  grades  is  declining,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  We  can  work  off  those  inferior  cattle  through  our  ranges  and 
big  pastures  of  the  west,  more  especially  in  the  Indian  Territory,  western 
Kansas  and  western  Nebraska.  There,  with  cheap  feed,  a  lower  grade  of  cat- 
tle can  be  handled,  but  on  our  farms  we  must  have  the  best  and  nothing  but 
the  best.  The  present  aim  of  our  farmers  and  feeders  must  be  quality — let 
the  ranchmen  work  off  the  cheaper  kinds.  You  may  of  course  pay  too  much 
for  quality — that  is,  the  feeder  may  do  so,  and  for  twelve  months  past  he  has 
done  so,  but  the  producer  can  never  give  us  too  much  blue  blood.  In  this 
country  in  marketing  our  live  stock  we  must  face  two  great  questions,  First, 
the  competition  we  have  from  other  parts  of  the  world ;  as  we  produce  more 
than  we  can  consume  in  meat  products,  the  foreign  demand  is  a  leading  factor. 
We  must  study  it,  our  government  must  cater  to  it  and  encourage  it,  not  so 
.much  by  legislation  as  by  reciprocity.  We  must  meet  the  European  demand, 
our  great  customer,  in  a  liberal  spirit.  We  must  send  only  the  best  and  keep 
up  the  standard  of  our* goods.  It  is  not  a  political  question;  it  is  one  of  com- 
merce, and  owes  much  to  diplomacy  and  tact.  Be  sure  and  never  export  any- 
thing that  can  be  fairly  criticised.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  here  as  else- 
where. Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  this  subject. 
A  nation,  as  much  as  an  individual,  must  look  after  its  interests.  Grain  and 
•cotton,  our  other  great  exports,  are  standard.  You  can  grade  them,  but  beef, 
mutton  and  pork  products  vary,  each  cut  or  portion  standing  for  itself.  Our 
packers  understand  this,  but  the  government  is  slow — diliatory,  and  during 
the  late  administration  almost  antagonistic.  The  agricultural  industry  all  over 
the  world  is  proverbial  for  poor  organization,  and  nowhere  are  we  ridden  over 
and  kicked  from  pillar  to  post  so  much  as  in  the  central  states  of  this  conti- 
nent; the  politicians  think  of  us  only  at  the  last  moment  and  then  do  but  little. 
What  we  want  to  enable  us  to  realize  the  best  prices  for  our  live  stock  is  a 
more  enterprising  and  aggresssve  policy,  a  policy  that  will  make  our  goods 
be  taken  on  fair  terms  and  in  a  fair  field. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  look  to  our  home  demand.  The  taste  for  good 
meat  of  all  kinds  is  increasing.  Go  east  and  you  will  find  out.  The  people 
want  the  goods  and  are  ready  to  pay  tor  them.  In  pork  we  have  practically 
reached  the  perfection  point.  In  beef  we  are  retrograding,  while  in  mutton 
a  vast  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  five  years.  The  taste  for  mutton  is 
increasing  rapidly,  and  it  looks  as  though  we  would  eventually  be  as  great  a 
mutton  eating  race  as  the  Britishers.  The  tide  is  flowing  in  the  sheep  trade, 
but,  as  said  above,  in  cattle,  our  progress  is  backward  instead  of  forward.  It 
seems  disgraceful  that  it  should  be  so.  but  we  can  not  controvert  it,  and  the 
sooner  we  commence  to  improve  our  methods  the  better.  There  are  signs 
that  our  breeders  are.  inclined  to  do  better,  at  least  west  of  the  Missouri  river 
they  have  bought  liberally  of  good  bulls  for  two  years  past,  but  the  demand 
in  the  great  granger  states  is  still  sluggish  and  the  outlook  is  only  fair.  "God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  and  our  farmers  have  no  one  but  them 
selves  to  blame.  They  see  the  writing  on  the  wall,  but  do  not  heed  it.  Let 
us,  there  fore,  take  a  lesson  from  South  America  and  Australia,  encourage  the 
breeder  of  pure  bred  cattle  and  through  his  agency  lead  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  path  of  live  stock  progress.     (Applause). 

President:  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  interesting  paper  and  from  one  of 
the  very  best  authors  on  that  subject.  A  great  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  a 
desire  to  discuss  it.  Mr.  Rankin,  I  think,  will  assume  Mr.  Clay  and  will 
answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

Mr.  Rankin:  Not  much;  I  won't  stand  for  Mr.  Clay.  I  agreed  to  read  Mr. 
Clay's  paper,  and  that  was  all.  I.think,  however,  we  can  very  profitably  af- 
ford to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  the  discussion  of  this  splendid  paper. 

President:     Is  there  anyone  disposed  to  say  anything  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Wallace  was  called  upon  to  say  something. 
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Mr.  Wallace,  of  Iowa:  I  was  otherwise  engaged  at  the  time  that  paper  was 
read  and  therefore  did  not  hear  very  much  ot  it.  I  want  to  say  this  one 
thing,  that  farmers  of  Illinois  must  go  to  work  and  improve  their  grade  of 
stock  or  else  they  will  have  to  get  out  of  here  or  deal  with  the  sheriff.  When 
we  come  to  this  question  of  improving  live  stock,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  it  is  what  I  call  cross  craze.  There  is  lots  of  people  that  be- 
lieve that  by  mixing  all  the  breed  together  they  will  get  one  of  the  finest 
breeds  of  cattle.  In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Iowa  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation of  1881,  17  years  ago,  I  found  that  one  of  the  professors  of  agricul- 
ture of  our  college,  in  discussing  the  farmers7  cow,  advised  him  to  take  a 
Jersey  cow  and  cross  her  with  a  Shorthorn,  follow  that  lip  with  a  Holstein 
and  so  on,  and  you  would  have  an  ideal  farmer's  cow.  1  want  to  say  to  you 
here  that  I  am  a  partisan  of  no  breed  of  cattle.  If  a  man  likes  a  cow,  let  him 
stay  by  it;  if  he  likes  an  Angus,  let  him  stay  by  it;  if  he  likes  the  Jersey,  let 
him  stay  by  it;  if  he  likes  the  Shorthorn,  let  him  stay  by  it,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  this  thing  of  mixing  up  the  breeds.  In  trying  to  get  good  cows  the 
result  usually  obtained  is  the  worst.  Make  up  your  mind  what  suits  you, 
what  suits  your  locality,  what  suits  your  farm,  and  nail  your  flag  to  the  mast 
so  that  it  can  not  be  taken  away  and  follow  in  that  direction,  and  you  are 
bound  to  win. 

•  Mr.  J.  H.  PickrelhiMr.  Wallace  is  good  authority  on  that  question,  but  we 
can  go  a  little  further  than  that.  I  did  not  read  it  up  on  purpose,  but  I  acci- 
dentally came  across  something  which  I  will  read.  You  see  by  the  statutes,  as 
it  reads  in  **the  good  book,"  "thou  shall  not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  the 
divers  kind."  If  that  had  been  done  we  would  not  have  had  quite  s«  many 
scrub  cattle  that  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Rankin:  I  am  glad  our  ex- Secretary,  Mr.  Pickrell,  has  been  following 
Dick  Oglesby's  advice  in  reading  his  Bible. 

Mr.  Fulkerson,  of  Jerseyville:  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  followed  too 
strongly  along  this  line.  Mr.  Wallace  was  right.  The  cross  makes  the  farm- 
er's cow,  that  is  the  kind  they  give,  and  in  getting  back  to  old  times,  the  old 
original  scrub  was  brought  here  by  the  different  states  from  Holstein,  Eng- 
land, and  France.  As  their  children  came  west  they  gave  them  these  cows,  and 
now  our  farmers  are  making  just  as  complete  scrubs  as  their  grandfathers 
did.  And  to  cross  one  of  these  cows  to  a  Jersey  spoils  all  the  breed,  and  it  is 
simply  nonsense  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wallace:  A  friend  of  mine  had  four  breeds  of  pigs,  but  two  distinct 
herds.  He  bred  them  in  pairs.  If  you  want  to  get  scrubs  of  the  worst  kind 
just  simply  cross  breeds.  They  were  all  colors  and  all  types.  I  said  to  him: 
"My  friend,  how  did  you  get  this  stock?"  He  said:  '*!  determined  to  have 
the  best.  I  used  the  Berkshire,  Poland  China,  and  I  used  several  others,  and 
I  got  a  breed  that  the  devil  himself  could  not  build  fences  to  keep  them  in." 

Mr.  Chubbuck.  editor  Coleman's  Rural  World.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  I  agree  in 
a  manner  with  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  Wallace,  of  sticking  to  the  kind 
that  1  prefer.  To  illustrate,  I  was  raised  in  northwestern  Missouri;  in  my 
earlv  life  the  raising  of  beef  was  a  business:  we  had  nothing  but  Shorthorn 
cattle  then.  But  after  a  while  the  raising  of  beef  cattle  gradually  went  out 
and  all  at  once  dairying  came  in.  While  it  would  be  best  for  a  man  in  my 
circumstances  to  to  have  a  distinct  dairy  herd,  but  he  is  not  always  situated 
so  he  can  jump  from  one  into  another.  The  demands  of  that  country  now  are 
passed  from  beef  production  into  dairy  production.  The  people  not  only 
jacked  sufficient  knowleded  to  handle  dairy  stock  to  the  very  best  advantage, 
they  had  to  grow  into  a  dairy  knowledge;  they  did  that  gradually  as  they  be- 
gan to  enter  more  into  the  dairy  business.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  was 
some  reason  why  they  should  cross  their  best  Shorthorn  cows  with  Jersey 
bulls  or  some  other  breed.  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  result  in  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  and  milk  and  in  the  production  of  cows.  To  sell  out  my  beef 
animals  at  once  at  a  loss  and  buy  dairy  cattle,  I  did  not  have  the  dairy  knowl- 
edge to  handle  that  dairy  stock  as  it  ought  to  be  handled. 

The  next  on  the  program  is  an  address,  "The  Bacon  Hog,"  by  Professor 
Thomas  Shaw,  of  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 
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THE  BACON  HOG. 


There  is  no  little  difference  of  opinion  at  the  present  time  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  bacon  pig.  The  school  boy  would  answer  that  it  is  a  pig  which 
produces  bacon,  and  so  far  he  would  be  correct.  But  since  it  is  true  that  all 
swine  produce  bacon  his  definition  falls  short  of  the  whole  truth.  The  Eng- 
lish dealer  would  doubtless  say  that  it  is  a  pig  so  long  and  so  deep  of  body 
that  it  produces  much  side  meat,  and  that  the  side  meat  thus  produced  is  so 
streaked  with  alternations  of  fat  and  lean  that  it  is  much  relished  by  the  con- 
sumers. The  Danish  farmer  would  probably  claim  that  it  was  a  pig  grown 
chiefly  on  the  by-products  of  the  dairy  and  barley,  and  which  produced  bacon 
that  brings  the  highest  price  paid  in  the  English  market.  The  Canadian 
would  answer  that  it  is  a  pig  grown  on  foods  other  than  clover  and  corn  and 
which  produces  bacon  that  sells  for  a  price  nearly  equal  to  Danish  bacon.  The 
growers  of  the  Improwed  Yorkshire  swine  and  Tarn  worth  breeds  would  claim 
that  it  is  bacon  produced  by  the  swine  of  these  respective  breeds.  The 
breeders  of  razor-backs  would  feel  strongly  inclined  to  assert  that  the  true 
bacon  pig  fed  in  their  pastures  and  frequently  out  of  them.  And  many  of 
the  swine  breeders  of  the  corn  belt,  if  they  would  but  speak  their  minds, 
would  answer  that  the  bacon  pig  was  an  animal  not  wanted  in  the  United 
States.  Amid  so  much  of  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  bacon 
pig,  how  are  we  to  secure  a  definition  that  will  meet  with  general  acceptance? 
We  can  not  hope  to  do  so  until  there  is  more  of  a  convergence  and  crystali- 
zation  of  public  opinion  with  reference  to  this  important  question  than  exists 
at  the  present  time.  The  dictionaries  have  not  yet  given  us  such  a  definition. 
And  yet  in  discussing  this  question,  it  is  just  such  a  definition  that  must  un- 
derlie the  intelligible  discussion.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  definition,  the  only 
resource  is  to  try  and  frame  one. 

The  bacon  pig,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  thrifty  animal,  so  long  and  deep  in 
body  that  it  produces  much  side  meat  in  which  the  alternations  of  fat  and 
lean  are  numerous,  and  which  does  not  shrivel  unduly  in  the  cooking,  and 
which  is  sweet  and  gratifying  to  the  taste  of  the  average  eater.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  definition  does  not  narrow  the  production  of  bacon  to  any 
one  or  two  breeds;  it  does  not  limit  the  feeding  to  any  two  or  more  articles 
of  diet,  nor  does  it  exclude  the  possible  production  of  bacon  from  any  one 
state  in  the  union.  But  it  does  exclude  equally  the  corn  grown  hog,  the  razor- 
back  is  his  unimproved  condition  and  the  lean,  slabsided  animal  which  has 
been  insufficiently  fed,  and  which,  because  of  its  leanness,  some  shortsighted 

Eersons  are  inclined  to  look  upon  as  a  producer  of  bacon.  The  corn  grown 
og  can  not  come  within  the  charmed  circle,  since  the  bacon  which  he  pro- 
duces will  be  nearly  all  fat  and  it  will  melt  away  in  the  cooking.  Nor  can  the 
razor-back,  since  the  proportion  of  the  lean  in  his  side  will  be  unduly  large 
and  lacking  in  tenderness,  and  his  cousin,  the  slabsided,  ill-fed  hog,  will 
come  under  the  same  condemnation. 

I  notice  that  many  of  our  swine  growers  in  the  west  are  up  m  arms  against 
the  introduction  of  the  bacon  pig.  This  judgment  is  based  on  expressions  of 
opinion  which  have  appeared  in  the  agricultural  press.  For  every  one  man 
who  says  a  word  in  favor  of  the  bacon  pig  there  are  ten  men  who  oppose  his 
introduction.  I  have  frequently  heard  old  Uncle  Theodore  Lewis  tell  about 
how  he  dealt  with  pigs  which  showed  indications  of  hog  cholera  in  a  herd  un- 
der his  charge.  He  armed  himself  with  a  suitable  weapon  and  stood  by  a 
narrow  gateway.  The  pigs  were  then  driven  through  the  gateway  and  every 
every  one  passing  through  which  bore  on  it  the  marks  of  the  dread  disease 
was  dealt  a  blow  which  sent  it  into  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  Such  it  seems 
to  me  is  the  attitude  of  a  great  majority  of  the  swine  growers  of  this  country 
with  reference  to  the  bacon  pig.  Secretary  Wilson  ventured  to  say  a  word 
in  favor  of  the  bacon  pig,  and  a  shower  of  Shrapnel  at  once  fell  upon  the 
statement.  It  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  world  that  men  have  fought  against 
their  own  best  interests.  But  it  is  the  first  time  probably  in  the  history  of 
mankind  when  men  so  intelligent  have  acted  thus.  We  nity  the  Spaniards 
who  fought  and  bled  for  a  mistaken  conception  which  they  called  honor. 
How  then,  should  we  not  feel  for  the  men  who  are  fighting  for  a  conception 
in  their  ideal  of  a  pig  which  is  unquestionably  inferior  to  the  ideal  they  are 
attacking? 
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I  do  not  wonder  that  the  average  American  farmer  is  much  wedded  to  his 
lard  pig.  He  has  spent  decades  in  moulding  him.  He  began  with  materials 
the  most  unpromising  and  divergent;  that  is  to  say,  he  began  with  the  forest 
ranger,  who  fed  on  roots  and  mast.  And  the  moulding  has  been  so  perfect 
that  but  little  more  can  be  desired  in  form  or  feeding  qualities  by  the  grow- 
ers of  the  average  American  lard  hog.  This  product  of  American  skill  can 
challenge  the  world  in  easy  feeding  and  early  maturing  qualities.  But  in 
their  eagerness  to  secure  these  qualities  our  breeders  have  gone  too  far. 
Their  mistake  has  been  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  at  Waterloo.  They 
have  refused  to  stop  at  the  right  place,  and  to  their  own  great  loss.  In  the 
bee-line  which  they  have  made  for  those  two  qualities  they  have  overlooked 
others  equally  important,  as  for  instance,  stamina,  breeding  qualities  and 
highest  quality  in  meat.  There  can  be  no  denying  it,  the  swine  of  today  in 
the  corn  belt  nave  not  the  highest  stamina;  they  are  not  the  best  breeders  and 
they  do  not  furnish  the  highest  type  of  meat,  and  the  breeders  of  swine  in  the 
corn  belt  have  made  them  so.  Before  these  improved  qualities  can  be  restored 
the  pendulum  must  swing  back  again  along  the  way  it  came.  And  it  is  my 
conviction  that  it  will  reach  the  perpendicular  right  over  the  back  of  the 
genuine  bacon  pig. 

My  contention,  therefore,  is  that  the  swine  growers  of  our  country  ought  to 
grow  the  bacon  pig.  In  the  light  of  self-interest  they  ought  to  grow  it,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  greater  ultimate  gain  that  it  will  bring  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  be  compelled  to  grow  it  whether  they  want  to  do  so  or  not. 
And  when  I  speak  thus  I  do  not  mean  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  so 
in  order  to  capture  the  foreign  market,  but  to  satisfy  the  growing  taste 
for  leaner  meat  in  the  home  market.  Nor  do  I  mean  that  the  bacon  pig 
shall  be  grown  exactly  as  it  is  grown  in  Denmark  or  in  Canada,  but  that  a 
style  of  pig  shall  be  grown  that  will  produce  more  bacon  and  leaner  bacon 
than  is  now  grown,  that  will  have  more  bone  and  better  bone,  that  will 
produce  more  pigs  at  a  litter  and  better  pigs,  and  that  will  give  tbem  more 
all  round  stamina  and  better  stamina.  Farmers  of  the  United  States,  if  these 
things  are  true,  is  it  not  the  most  stupendous  folly  to  fight  against  them  and 
to  sling  all  kinds  of  mud  at  the  men  who  are  trying  to  introduce  themf 

Come  now,  farmers,  let  us  reason  together  awhile.  I  said  the  swine  grow- 
ers of  this  country  ought  to  grow  the  bacon  pig.  When  I  said  this  I  did  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  insulting  your  intelligence  by  making  a  bold  statement 
without  giving  the  reasons.  The  first  reason  is,  that  it  will  give  us  a  pig 
with  better  bone.  Good  bone  is  no  less  valuable  now  than  in  the  good  old 
days  of  the  fifties  when  the  pigs  had  to  be  driven  long  distances  to  market* 
But  the  apparent  reasons  for  its  value  are  different  now.  Bone  is  wanted  to 
enable  swine  to  pasture  well.  It  is  wanted  to  keep  them  on  their  feet  under 
the  heavy  pressure  of  forced  feeding,  and  it  is  wanted  to  keep  at  bay  such 
troubles  as  rheumatism  and  gout,  more  especially  in  heavy  brood  sows  and 
sires.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  good  bone  in  a  pig  is  nearly  as  essential  to  his 
well  doing  as  good  bone  in  a  horse?  To  show  the  farmers  how  to  strengthen 
the  bone  of  their  swine,  Prof.  Henry,  Wisconsin's  greatest  experimenter,  con- 
ducted many  years  ago  some  of  his  most  valuable  experiments.  There  is  not 
a  farmer  in  all  the  United  States  who  does  not  value  bone  in  his  swine,  how- 
soever much  he  may  hate  the  idea  of  the  bacon  pig.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  all 
bacon  pigs  have  good  bone  unless  they  have  been  unduly  confined.  You 
can't  make  a  bacon  pig  without  giving  him  good  bone.  The  food  that  is 
essential  to  make  good  bacon  can  not  do  otherwise  than  produce  good  bone. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  it  will  give  us  a  pig  with  good  breeding  proper- 
ties. By  good  breeding  properties  is  meant  the  property  of  breeding  regu- 
larly, fecundity  or  the  power  to  produce  many  at  a  litter,  and  good  milking 
and  nursing  properties.  All  through  the  corn  belt  the  lament  is  going  up* 
that  the  sows  do  not  breed  regularly,  that  the  litters  are  small  and  uneven,, 
and  that  the  dams  do  not  sufficiently  nourish  their  young.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  since  the  dams  are  sustained  to  so  great  an  extent  on  that  never- 
ending  diet  of  corn?  Corn  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  a  kind  providence  ever 
gave  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  abused.  The 
only  product  of  the  soil  that  is  more  perverted  in  the  use  that  it  is  put  to  is 
probably  tobacco.    How  on  earth  can  a  sow  be  a  good  breeder  or  a  good* 
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nurse  that  is  fed  three  times  a  day  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a 
year  on  corn?  To  expect  a  sow  to  breed  well  under  these  conditions  would 
be  to  expect  a  miracle.  And  why  should  a  sow  be  able  to  work  a  miracle  in 
breeding  when  the  great  Paley  says  that  no  man  has  worked  a  miracle  since 
the  days  when  the  successors  of  the  apostles  passed  away.  Now  with  good 
breeding  qualities  as  with  good  bone,  you  can  not  grow  good  bacon  without 
securing  both,  for  the  food  that  produces  good  bacon  is  most  conducive  to  the 
production  of  good  breeding  and  good  nursing  qualities.  The  behavior  of 
the  Improved  Yorkshires  and  the  Tarn  worths  sustains  the  view  just  given. 
These  are  at  the  present  time  pre-eminently  the  bacon  breeds,  and  they  are 
pre-eminently  distinguished  by  their  good  breeding  and  nursing  qualities. 

And  the  third  reason  is,  that  it  will  give  us  a  pig  with  all  round  stamina, 
that  is  to  say,  a  pig  that  is  active  on  his  feet,  always  ready  for  his  food  ana 
able  to  put  it  to  a  good  use,  a  pig  that  will  stand  forced  feeding  without 
breaking  down,  an  animal  that  does  not  readily  fall  a  prey  to  disease,  sires 
that  are  active  and  useful  to  a  good  old  age,  and  dams  that  will  gladden  the 
heart  of  their  owners  by  the  abundance  of  their  production  and  by  the  hand- 
some way  in  which  they  nourish  them.  Stamina  is  the  great  force  that  lubri- 
cates all  the  powers  of  the  being.  Without  stamina  no  other  qualities  can  be 
taken  at  full  value.  In  the  absence  of  stamina  in  a  marked  degree  profits  are 
neutralized,  and  they  are  cut  down  in  proportion  as  stamina  is  absent.  That 
our  pigs  are  weaklings  in  the  corn  belt  in  comparison  with  what  they  ought 
to  be  no  candid  man  will  deny.  They  are  not  all  weaklings  since  all  breeders 
are  not  injudicious.  Many  of  them  are  not  weaklings  since  many  of  the 
breeders  are  not  injudicious  in  breeding  and  feeding  or  in  general  manage- 
ment. But  many  of  them  are  weaklings,  and  disease  is  ever  present  among 
them  to  a  degree  that  is  simply  appalling  and  oppressive.  And  the  reference 
here  is  not  to  hog  cholera  alone  which  every  year  and  for  long  successive 
years  has  slain  its  millions,  but  to  various  other  troubles,  as  swine  plague, 
rheumatism,  paralysis  and  breaking  down  of  the  limbs.  Add  to  these  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  weaklings,  which  die  on  both  sides  of  the  por- 
tals of  existence,  and  are  thus  carried  off  to  an  untimely  sepulture. 

Hog  cholera  is  a  germ  disease  as  everybody  knows,  and  will  in  consequence 
attack  the  bacon  pig  as  well  as  the  lard  pig.  But  will  it  attack  him  as  readily 
or  will  he  fall  a  prey  to  it  so  easily?  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  not  be 
reasonable  that  he  should,  else  stamina  is  no  safeguard  against  disease.  But 
it  is  in  some  degree  a  safeguard  against  disease,  or  the  testimony  of  all  the 
centuries  with  reference  to  this  matter  has  been  most  delusive.  The  greater 
exemption  of  the  bacon  pig  from  attacks  of  hog  cholera  and  the  less  percent- 
age in  the  mortality  when  so  attacked  has  not  perhaps  been  demonstrated  by 
actual  test.  In  the  absence  of  such  demonstration,  allow  me  to  ask  this 
question,  if  hog  cholera  were  to  swoop  down  upon  your  herd  today,  would 
you  not  feel  less  alarm  if  conscious  that  your  animals  were  possessed  of  the 
best  of  vigor,  than  if  you  knew  that  they  were  already  in  a  rickety  and  en- 
feebled condition  as  to  physical  strength? 

But  are  not  pigs  of  the  bacon  types  harder  feeders  than  those  of  other 
types?  I  believe  they  are.  The  experience  of  all  the  past  has  tended  to 
snow  the  close  relation  between  the  compact  form,  that  is  to  say,  the  form  of 
the  lard  hog  and  easy  keeping  qualities.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  legiti- 
mate, that  the  more  distant  the  remove  from  this  type  the  more  food  rela- 
tively that  will  be  used  in  making  a  pound  of  pork.  So  far  as  known  to  the 
writer  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  the  bacon  pig  is  a 
harder  feeder  than  the  lard  hog.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  demonstration 
it  will  be  fair  to  concede  this.  We  must  not  leap  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  bacon  swine  are  hard  feeders.  The  bacon  hog  is  long  in  the  side  and 
less  broad  than  the  Poland  China,  but  he  is  not  by  any  means  so  hard  a 
feeder  as  the  razor  back,  which  is  probably  no  longer  in  the  side.  Good 
digestion  is  a  matter  of  transmission  as  well  as  form,  hence  the  feeding  qual- 
ities of  the  bacon  pig  have  been  improved  by  generations  of  careful  breeding. 
The  most  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
is,  that  the  bacon  pig,  though  probably  not  so  easy  a  keeper  or  feeder  as  the 
lard  pig,  is  not  a  hard  feeder. 
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The  comparison,  therefore,  stands  thus:  The  bacon  pig  is  away  ahead  of 
the  lard  hog  in  strength  of  bone  and  in  the  capacity  to  graze  well,  a  quality 
which  strength  of  bone  brings  with  it,  in  good  breeding  and  nursing  qual- 
ities, and  in  all  round  stamina  and  vigor.  And  the  lard  pig  is  probably 
somewhat  ahead  in  the  quality  of  easy  feeding. 

Is  it  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  swine  growers  of  these  Uuited  States  will 
be  compelled  in  the  light  of  self-interest  to  grow  the  bacon  pig?  But  they 
will  also  be  compelled  to  do  so  to  meet  the  growing  taste  in  favor  of  leaner 
meat.  Evidence  of  this  growing  taste  is  found  in  the  discrimination  so  pro- 
nouncedly shown  against  the  ponderous  steer  and  the  heavy  lamb.  And  in 
the  higher  price  that  dealers  pay  even  now  for  pork  of  the  bacon  type,  we 
can  legitimately  expect  that  that  difference  will  be  increased.  Even  though 
our  relations  with  the  British  market  should  remain  as  now,  is  it  not  evident 
therefore  that  our  growers  of  swine  will  be  compelled  to  grow  the  bacon  pig, 
at  least  in  the  modified  form? 

Some  years  ago  the  Ontario  swine  breeders  began  to  recognize  this  fact. 
They  did  not  want  to  recognize  it,  since  they  bad  been  accustomed  to  grow 
only  the  lard  hog.  The  agitation  in  that  country  in  favor  of  bacon  swine  be- 
gan some  twelve  years  ago.  The  breeders,  like  the  Tuscan  foemen  at  the 
bridge  who  laughed  so  loud  when  they  saw  the  red  blood  flow  from  the  veins 
of  Rome's  brave  defenders,  also  laughed  loud  at  the  idea  of  the  bacon  pig. 
They  said  he  was  a  rough  brute,  that  his  nose  was  long,  that  he  could  outrun 
a  greyhound  and  that  he  could  iump  over  apaling  six  feet  high  without 
touching  it.  What  are  those  men  doing  now?  Wny.  they  are  growing  bacon 
swine.  Twelve  years  ago  there  were  virtually  no  bacon  pigs  in  Ontario. 
Today,  as  represented  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Tam worth  breeds  and  their 
grades,  and  in  the  lengthened  form  of  the  Berkshire,  they  comprise  the  bulk 
of  the  pigs  in  the  country.  Ontario  farmers  are  now  growing  pigs  which 
produce  bacon  that  for  some  time  past  has  sold  for  12  cents  to  15  cents 
more  per  112  pounds  in  the  English  market  than  American  bacon. 
They  are  growing  pigs,  some  of  which  brought  them  last  summer  6 
cents  per  pound  live  weight,  when  pigs  were  selling  in  Chicago  for  4*2 
cents  per  pound  live  weight,  and  in  Buffalo  for  a  little  less  than  that  price. 
And  they  are  growing  pigs  which  sell  for  ^  cent  to  1  cent  more  per  pound 
in  the  home  market  than  can  be  obtained  for  the  old  fashioned  style  of  hog. 
These  results  are  not  so  bad  from  hogs  which  they  said  carried  a  long  nose, 
could  run  like  greyhounds,  and  could  clear  a  paling  six  feet  high.  If  but 
half  such  results  could  be  obtained  from  them  on  our  side  of  the  line,  it 
would  surely  pay  to  bring  them  in. 

How  then  are  we  to  grow  the  bacon  pig  which  promises  so  much  to  this 
country?  Are  we  to  throw  aside  the  breeds  that  we  have  been  improving 
ahd  perfecting  through  past  decades?  Are  we  to  supplant  them  with  pigs  or 
alien  blood  possessed  of  the  bacon  form  and  imported  from  other  landsf 
No,  we  can  not  make  the  change  in  that  way  from  sheer  paucity  in  bacon 
material.  It  would  require  not  less  probably  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
thus  to  supplant  our  present  breeds,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary.  We  can 
soon  be  possessed  of  bacon  types  by  using  such  blood  as  we  have.  To  se- 
cure such  transformation  is  simply  a  matter  of  breeding,  selection  and  feed- 
ing, with  such  material  as  we  have.  Such  a  change  can  be  quickly  made. 
Wnen  the  bacon  idea  was  first  mooted  in  Canada,  as  has  been  shown,  farm- 
ers fought  it,  and  they  fought  it  derisively.  Berkshires  were  numerous 
in  Ontario  at  that  time  and  of  very  excellent  quality,  judged  by  the  pre- 
vailing standards.  None  argued  so  strongly  against  this  innovation  as  the 
breeders  of  Berkshires.  But  when  they  saw  that  the  incoming"  tide  was 
not  to  be  resisted,  they  set  to  work  modifying  the  form  of  their  favorites 
and  with  the  result  that  today  in  Ontario  the  Berkshire  pig  goes  far  to 
meet  the  bacon  ideal,  and  yet  it  retains  its  grand  feeding  qualities. 

All  the  existing  breeds  are  not  equally  well  adapted  for  such  trans- 
formation. The  least  well  adapted  are  those  breeds  which  are  farthest 
removed  from  the  bacon  type,  and  the  best  adapted  are  those  breeds  which 
at  present  most  nearly  resemble  the  bacon  type.  With  some  of  the  short- 
bodied,   short-limbed,   thickset   and    early    maturing  breed,  transformation 
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would  be  slow.  With  these  it  would  probably  not  be  well  to  try  to  make 
the  change.  Such  are  the  small  Yorkshire,  the  Essex  and  Suffolk.  With 
their  easy  feeding  qualities  and  their  early  maturity,  they  would  seem  to 
have  another  mission  to  fulfill,  that  is  to  say,  the  mission  of  supplying  the 
local  trade  with  quick  grown,  tender,  handy  weight  pork. 

The  chancre  can  be  much  more  quickly  made  with  the  middle  breeds, 
as  the  Berkshire,  the  Poland-China,  the  Duroc  Jersey,  the  Cheshire  ana 
the  Victoria,  and  also  with  the  large  breed,  the  Chester  Whites.  But  with 
these  it  can  not  be  made  with  equal  dispatch,  since  some  of  them  are  con- 
siderably nearer  to  the  bacon  form  now  than  others.  But  with  any  of  them 
a  wonderful  change  could  be  mad  in  a  few  generations. 

How  shall  such  a  change  be  made?  First,  by  selection  in  breeding,  and 
second,  by  feeding  and  management.  The  breeder  must  first  consider  the 
ideal  which  he  is  seeking,  that  is  to  say,  a  pig  lone  and  deep  in  body,  but 
only  moderately  wide.  He  wants  a  moderate  length  of  head  and  neck  and 
limb,  and  much  quality  and  strength  of  bone.  He  wants  lots  of  hair  of 
medium  fineness,  whatsoever  the  breed.  He  wants  more  of  length  in  the 
coupling  of  the  female  than  in.  the  coupling  of  the  male.  The  first  are  a 
safeguard  against  delicacy  and  hard  feeding  qualities,  and  the  second  is  an 
aid  to  the  sow  in  all  the  processes  of  maternity.  He  should  avoid  equally 
excessive  length  and  narrowness  of  coupling  and  the  opposite  of  these.  He 
should  look  for  even  lines  and  much  of  smoothness  of  outline  in  both  sire 
and  dam.  And  as  length  of  body  increases  a  gentle  arch  of  the  back 
should  increase  also  to  give  it  the  requisite  length.  Having  thus  secured 
his  ideal,  let  his  selection  within  the  breed  be  most  rigid  and  consistent, 
and  in  the  first  generation  he  will  have  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
direction  of  the  bacon  form.  In  a  very  few  generations  he  will  have  an 
animal  far  removed  from  the  weaknesses  and  dangers  that  have  to  so 
great  an  extent  brought  down  calamity  on  the  lard  hog  during  recent  years. 
And  where  the  feeding  and  management  have  at  the  same  time  been  con- 
sistent he  will  have  a  very  excellent  bacon  producer. 

But  what  is  meant  by  suitable  feeding  and  management?  Why,  it  means 
many  things.  It  means  first,  that  the  swine  shall  be  grown  chiefly  on  nitro- 
genous foods.  Second,  that  they  shall  be  fattened  on  foods  both  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous;  and  third,  that  they  shall  be  given  a  due  amount  of  exer- 
cise during  the  period  of  growth  and  of  fattening,  but  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  former. 

They  must  be  grown  chiefly  on  nitrogenous  foods,  that  is  to  say,  they  must 
be  goown  on  such  foods  as  the  milk  of  the  dam,  skim  milk  and  pastures  of 
grass,  clover,  alfalfa,  rape  and  vetches,  with  shorts,  oats,  barley,  corn 
and  peas  as  adjuncts.  The  milk  of  the  dam  will  be  obtained  by  feeding 
such  foods  as  bran,  shorts,  oats  and  field  roots,  with  a  fair  proportion  or 
barley  or  corn  and  oil  cake.  The  idea  of  keeping  pigs  chiefly  on  corn  only 
for  successive  generations,  even  in  the  corn  belt,  is  outrageously  absurd.  The 
men  who  do  so,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  themselves  to  be  restricted  to  a  diet  of 
corn.  Would  they  not  under  such  conditions  soon  become  more  rickety 
than  their  corn  fed  swine?  Some  Canadian  dealers  are  crying  out  against 
the  use  of  clover  and  grass  in  growing  bacon,  especially  in  the  later  stages 
of  growth.  Let  them  continue  that  cry  long  enough  and  they  will  bury  the 
bacon  idea  a  thousand  fathoms  deep.  The  idea  of  growing  pigs  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  without  grass  or  clover  pastures  is  too  absurd  for  anything. 

They  must  be  fattened  on  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  foods;  of  course 
the  latter  must  predominate.  These  foods  include  corn,  barley  and  peas  as 
grain,  and  some  field  roots,  pumpkins  and  oil  cake  may  be  used  as  the  nitro- 
genous complement.  Peas  alone,  where  they  can  be  succesfully  grown,  make 
a  good  fattening  food.  But  in  the  corn  belt  the  chief  fattening  food  must  be 
corn..  Our  Canadian  brethren  are  crying  out  against  the  use  of  corn  when 
finishing  bacon,  but  corn  is  an  imported  food  into  Canada,  and  politics  are 
still  alive  in  that  country.  When  tneir  pork  dealers  tell  us  that  corn  during 
the  finishing  period  will  not  make  as  firm  or  as  perfect  bacon  as  some  other 
foods,  such  as  barley  or  peas,  their  testimony  should  be  accepted,  but  when 
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they  tell  us  that  good  bacon  can  not  be  made  by  feeding  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  corn,  their  libellous  testimony  should  be  flung  back  at  the  design- 
ing source  from  whence  it  came. 

Corn  properly  used  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  ever  bestowed  upon  a 
nation,  but  it  can  be  easily  abused. 

The  swine  must  have  suitable  exercise.  This  in  addition  to  keeping  the 
pigs  healthy  creates  muscle — that  is  to  say,  lean.  Of  course  the  exercise 
they  get  in  the  pasture  will  be  sufficient.  The  fattening  period  accentuates 
the  streaking  in  the  bacon,  and  if,  while  the  animals  are  being  fattened, 
they  get  some  exercise,  the  meat  will  be  firmer  than  if  such  exercise  is 
absent. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  getting  bacon  quickly — that  is  to  say,  through 
introducing  sires  of  the  improved  Yorkshire  and  Tarn  worth  breeds,  and 
crossing  them  upon  the  short-bodied  sows  that  abound  everywhere.  More 
especially  in  the  corn  belt  would  such  a  course  be  judicious.  It  would  bring 
renovation  and  healing  to  the  swine  industry  in  that  region  It  would  in 
the  first  generation  produce  a  growthy  and  vigorous  animal  of  bacon  type. 
It  would  impart  bone  and  stamina  and  breeding  qualities  and  everything 
else  that  is  good.  You  say  you  don't  believe  it.  Why  don't  you  believe  it, 
my  brother*  Have  vou  ever  tried  it?  I  have.  When  Secretary  Wilson 
uttered  those  now  famous  words  in  favor  of  the  Tamworth  as  a  bacon  pro- 
ducer, he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  Did  many  of  those,  therefore, 
who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  introducing  Tamworth  blood  into  America  know 
what  the  were  talking  aboutf  This  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking.  But 
thereis  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  introducing  such  a  cross.  It  is  the 
scarcity  of  the  material.  All  the  mates  of  both  breeds  in  all  England  could 
be  absorbed  by  a  single  state  in  the  corn  belt.  Why  should  any  man  cry  out 
against  the  cross  who  has  never  tried  it? 

The  bacon  pig.  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  goal  of  swine  breeding  in 
America,  regardless  of  the  British  or  any  other  market.  Of  course  if  we 
can  capture  the  British  market  so  that  we  can  enter  it  on  an  even  footing 
as  to  prices  with  the  Danes  or  the  Canadians,  so  much  the  better.  Or,  if 
we  can  improve  our  bacon  so  that  we  can  improve  the  price  abroad,  we 
will  have  made  a  distinctive  gain.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  attainment  it 
will  be  to  our  advantage  to  grow  swine  of  the  bacon  type.  Again,  I  say  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  grow  the  bacon  pig.     (Applause.) 

A  general  discussion  followed. 

Prof.  Craig  then  gave  an  interesting  talk  about  cattle  breeding  and  feeding, 
and  there  was  a  general  discussion  until  12  o'clock,  when  they  adjourned  to 
meet  again  in  the  afternoon  at  1:30. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

Afternoon  session  called  to  order  by  the  President.  The  first  on  the  pro- 
gram was  "Horse  Breeding,"  by  Norman  J.  Coleman,  of  St.  Louis.  As  Mr. 
-Coleman  was  unable  to  be  present,  he  sent  his  paper  by  Mr.  Levi  Chubbuck, 
-editor  Coleman^s  Rural  World,  who  then  read  it. 

Before  reading  Mr.  Chubbuck  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen: — I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  to  some  extent. 
I  know  you  are  disappointed  in  not  Saving  Governor  Coleman  here  to  pre- 
sent this  subject  in  person,  so  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  in  my  reading  his 
paper.  I  know  it  will  not  come  as  well  from  me  as  though  he  himself  pre- 
sented it.    He  then  read  the  paper. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  The  limited  time  that  I  have  at  command 
will  enable  me  to  discuss  but  very  briefly  the  breed  of  trotting  horses.  Let 
me  remark  at  the  outset  that  in  speaking  of  their  good  qualities,  it  is  not 
with  the  purpose  of  disparaging  other  meritorious  breeds.  There  are  many 
persons  who  think  if  a  good  word  is  said  in  behalf  of  one  breed,  and  they  are 
engaged  in  producing  another,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  injure  the  breed  they 
are  raising.    That  is  a  mistake.    There  is   plenty  of  room  for  all  classes  of 
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breeders.    Each  breed  must  stand  on  its  own  merits.    Each  has  a  place  to 
fill,  and,  as  it  fills  it  well  or  illy,  will  be  its  standard  of  success. 

The  American  farmer  is  confronted  with  the  conditions  that  there  is  over- 
production in  every  line  of  products,  and  hence  low  prices,  scarcely  living 
E rices,  prevail.  lie  is  at  his  wit's  ends  what  to  produce  to  make  a  living  for 
imself  and  family.  He  studies  the  home  markets  and  the  foreign  markets 
to  settle  this  matter  in  his  own  mind.  If  he  is  breeding  horses,  he  carefully 
considers  what  the  home  and  foreign  market  demand.  He  studies  their  wants 
and  should  attempt  to  supply  them.  He  asks  himself  what  kind  of  a  horse 
commands  the  highest  price  at  home  and  abroad?  And  this  question  is  very 
easily  answered.  He  has  but  to  refer  to  the  sales  that  are  recorded  in  all  of 
our  leading  papers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  learn  that  the  American, 
trotting  horse  lead  all  other  classes,  both  in  price  and  in  demand.  In  all  the 
£reat  nations  of  Europe,  the  American  trotting  horses  are  now  to  be  found 
in  limited  numbers.  They  are  popular  there,  in  contests  of  speed  they  have 
everywhere  been  triumphant,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  everywhere  in- 
creasing. Buyers  from  Europe  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  markets,  and  at  all 
of  our  great  auction  sales.  On  account  of  their  growing  popularity  the  de- 
mand will  yearly  increase,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  them 
ought  to  reap  a  rich  harvest.  The  home  demand,  as  well  as  the  foreign,  is 
active  for  the  trotting  horse,  if  of  the  right  kind.  Buyers  have  much  trouble 
in  finding  enough  of  those  of  the  proper  size  and  style  to  meet  their  wants. 
Many  breeders  have  been  sacrificing  other  qualities  for  speed.  This  has  been 
a  mistake,  and  those  who  have  pursued  this  course  now  regret  it. 

While  speed  is  a  quality  in  the  trotting  horse  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  there  are  other  qualities  of  equal  importance  which  must  ever  be 
kept  in  mind  and  duly  regarded  by  the  breeder.  Size  is  an  element  of  great 
value,  and  the  fact  that  two  of  the  fastest  harness  horses  in  the  world,  Star 
Pointer  and  Joe  Patchen,  are  both  over  sixteen  hands  high,  goes  to  show  that 
large  size  is  no  detriment  to  speed,  and  the  number  of  heats  in  which  they 
have  made  the  fastest  time  ever  made  in  harness  show  that  they  possess  the 
endurance  to  resist  wear  and  tear.  As  size  is  an  indispensable  quality  in 
many  classes  of  harness  work,  the  intelligent  breeder  will  be  sure  to  secure 
it,  so  that  if  the  horses  he  produces  should  not  have  great  speed,  they  will 
have  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  may  want  them  as  roadsters, 
carriage  teams,  coachers,  or  for  some  other  kind  of  "work* 

Another  quality  that  should  be  regarded  by  the  breeder  is  style.  Why  will 
one  horse  bring  double  or  treble  what  another  will  of  equal  size  and  speed f 
It  is  because  he  is  handsomer,  more  stylish  and  will  attract  greater  attention. 
The  day  of  breeding  plain  horses,  homely  horses,  small  horses,  has  passed, 
and  particularly  if  profit  is  one  of  the  objects  of  breeding.  While  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  breed  size  and  style  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  with  some 
breeders,  yet  the  day  has  come  when  these  qualities  are  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess in  the  breeding  business.  Breeders  must  produce  such  horses  as  the 
public  wants  if  they  expect  to  sell  them.  The  public  wants  horses  of  size  and 
substance,  of  beauty  aud  style,  with  speed  combined.  Such  horses  can  be 
produced.  One  need  but  go  to  any  of  our  large  trotting  meetings  to  find 
stallions  of  the  choicest  breeding  that  have  size,  style  and  speed  combined 
that  would  be  suitable  to  put  at  the  head  of  any  breeding  tarm.  If  mares  of 
similar  qualities  have  been  selected  and  are  mated  with  such  a  stallion,  and 
the  produce  have  the  proper  care  and  attention,  the  result  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  law  of  breeding,  that  "like  produces  like  or  the  likeness  of  some  an- 
cestor," is  inviolable.  And  here  comes  the  rub,  "or  some  ancestor."  How- 
important,  then,  becomes  the  matter  of  ancestry.  If  of  high  character  and 
excellent  qualities,  it  matters  but  little  whether  the  progeny  takes  after  the 
ancestry  or  the  parents.  But,  if  the  ancestry  are  of  low  character  and  poor 
quality,  the  produce  are  liable  to  inherit  their  traits,  and  the  results  will  be 
most  disappointing.  The  breeder  must  know  positively  of  the  ancestry  of  his 
breeding  animals.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  he  can  properly  get  that 
knowledge,  and  that  is  by  the  records  of  the  breed  which  he  is  producing?. 
If  the  breeder  purchases  real  estate  he  carefully  traces  the  chain  of  title  in 
the  records  containing  the  transfers  thereof,  recorded  by  the  proper  officers. 
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Records  are  kept  of  the  lineage  of  all  the  pure  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  so 
that  purchasers  may  know  what  they  are  buying,  from  what  ancestry  the 
animals  have  descended.  If  the  breeders  of  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  Hoist ein, 
or  Jersey  cattle  or  of  Berkshire,  Poland  China  or  Duroc-Jersey  swine,  or  of 
Cotswold.  Southdown  or  Shropshire  sheep,  and  so  ot  other  breeds  of  domes- 
tic animals,  are  careful  to  register  their  animals,  far  more  important  is  it  that 
the  horse,  the  king  of  all  domestic  animals,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  use- 
ful, the  most  valuable,  should  be  carefully  registered,  that  his  breeding  may 
be  exactly  known.  Whatever  arguments  can  be  used  in  favor  of  herd  books 
or  registration  books  for  other  domestic  animals,  can  be  used  a  hundred  times 
more  effectively  for  registering  the  trotting  horse  and  that  there  should  be 
any  dissenters  to  such  a  proposition  is  remarkable,  particularly  when  the  in- 
telligent breeders  of  all  other  domestic  animals  consider  registering  indis- 
pensible. 

Those  who  have  neglected  to  register  their  breeding  animals  grieve  over 
their  error.  Only  last  week  I  was  on  the  farm  of  a  breeder  who  had  quite  a 
lot  of  very  fine  Shorthorn  cattle,  equal  to  any  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time.  I 
asked  him  if  they  were  pure-bred.  He  said  yes.  I  asked  him  if  they  were 
registered.  He  said  no;  that  he  could  have  registered  the  stock  from  which 
they  descended  at  one  time,  but  had  neglected  it,  and  now  it  was  too  late, 
and  he  was  selling  them  at  less  than  half  the  prices  the  same  animals  would 
bring  if  he  had  attended  to  registering  them  when  this  could  have  been  done. 
What  an  argument  this  is  in  favor  of  Breeders  keeping  their  breeding  animals 
properly  registered.  It  is  the  only  way  the  genealogy  and  history  of  domes- 
tic animals  can  be  perpetuated.  It  is  the  only  way  tnat  purchasers  may  know 
what  they  are  buying.  It  is  the  only  way  to  perpetuate  a  breed.  With  the 
view  of  establishing  a  breed  of  trotting  horses  and  keeping  it  pure,  many 
years  ago  the  American  Trotting  Register  was  established,  in  which  the  pedi- 
gree of  trotting  horses  could  be  registered.  Certain  rules  have  been  estab- 
lished to  entitle  them  to  registration,  and  when  by  their  breeding  they  come 
within  those  rules,  they  can  be  registered,  and  any  breeder  who  neglects  to 
record  his  animals  in  this  registry  is  short-sighted  and  neglectful  of  his  best 
interests. 

The  breeder  should  form  in  his  own  mind  the  type  of  a  horse  he  desires  to 

Sroduce  and  keep  that  type  constantly  in  mind  as  the  Polar  Star  of  his  hopes. 
[e  should  have  some  definite  object  in  view.  He  should  have  in  his  mind's 
eye  some  goal  to  reach.  He  should  have  a  purpose  in  breeding,  and  every 
coupling  should  be  in  the  prosecution  of  that  purpose.  He  should  have  an 
ideal  in  his  mind  of  the  horse  he  wants  to  produce,  and  every  step  he  takes 
in  breeding  should  be  towards  that  object. 

Having  in  his  mind  a  clearly  defined  type  of  the  horse  he  wants  to  produce, 
if  he  understands  the  law  of  breeding;,  and  will  follow  those  laws,  he  will 
eventually  reach  the  object  of  his  ambition.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  produce  a 
type  of  trotting  horses  as  it  is  to  produce  a  type  of  cattle,  such  as  the  Here- 
ford, Devon,  or  Jersey.  Horses  can  be  bred  so  as  to  match  as  exactly  as 
cattle  do,  but  it  will  take  generations  of  skillful  breeding  to  perfect  such  a 
type.  It  can  be  reached  only  by  slow  degrees,  but  it  is  progress  in  the  right 
direction,  and  leads  to  ultimate  success. 

If  a  community  of  breeders  could  agree  upon  a  type  in  advance  as  to  size, 
color,  style,  etc.,  and  all  breed  constantly  towards  that  type,  they  would  at- 
tain the  end  much  sooner  than  would  mere  individual  efforts,  and  they  would 
establish  a  popularity  for  their  horses  as  they  advanced,  which  would  create 
a  demand  and  bring  the  best  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
Europe. 

Breeding  as  now  generally  conductei  is  without  system,  without  a  clearly 
defined  object.  Hence,  we  see  horses  differing  in  size,  in  conformation,  in 
color,  in  style,  in  action — unlike  in  nearly  all  respects,  no  two  of  them  match- 
ing in  every  hundred  produced,  and  generally  more  unlike  in  color  than  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow. 

— 36  F. 
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The  type  determined*  upon,  and  we  will  say  in  color  it  is  a  bay;  size,  16 
hands;  weight,  about  1,100  pounds;  body  well  formed;  good  necks,  heads 
and  tails;  well  carried;  action  bold,  yet  graceful.  Here  we  have  a  type  that 
Would  be  in  general  favor  and  general  demand.  The  breeders  should  aim  at 
the  type  desired  and  mate  horse  and  mare  combining  the  characteristics  de- 
scribed as  nearly  as  possible,  and  then  by  selection  of  the  best  of  the  produce 
continue  the  work  of  breeding,  and  in  time  a  race  of  horses  can  be  estab- 
lished as  true  in  color,  size  and  general  appearance  as  is  to  be  found  in  well 
established  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  or  any  other  animals. 

Combine  with  this  type  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the  horse,  say  trotting 
speed,  and  plenty  of  good  mares  and  stallions  answering  to  the  described  type 
and  having  great  trotting  speed  can  be  found,  and  we  cau  have  the  best,  tne 
most  valuable  breed  of  horses  in  the  world.  Breeding  in  the  unsystematic, 
haphazard  way  the  American  breeders  have  been  doing  is  all  wrong.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  the  type  we  have  described,  if  any  other  suits  any  one 
better.  Let  one  have  a  clearly  defined  object  as  to  the  kind  of  horse  he  wants 
to  breed,  and  then  breed  towards  that  object  constantly — never  away  from  it. 
Aim  towards  the  mark  set,  and  if  you  can  not  reach  it,  come  as  near  as  pos- 
sible. Go  forward,  not  backward.  There  has  been  too  much  promiscuous 
breeding  of  horses.  Visit  any  of  our  breeding  farms,  and  you  will  find  almost 
as  many  colors  in  horses  as  there  were  in  Joseph's  garment,  and  they  will 
differ  more  in  size,  form  and  action  than  they  do  even  in  color. 

The  breeder  should  aim  to  produce  animals  that  are  absolutely  sound.  To 
this  end  he  should  know  that  not  only  are  the  parents  sound,  but  that  the 
families  from  which  they  were  descended  had  no  defects  that  were  liable  to 
be  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Tendencies  to  unsoundness  are  just  as 
liable  to  be  transmitted  as  are  the  choicest  qualities.  One  must  not  expect 
that  the  virtues  only  are  transmissible.  The  vices  and  the  weaknesses  are 
transmitted  as  well  as  the  choicest  qualities,  and  sometimes  they  will  skip  a 
generation  or  two,  and  then  break  out  with  great  violence.  Hence  the  breeder, 
to  be  successful,  should  study  the  genealogy  of  the  family  he  thinks  of  adopt- 
ing to  see  that  it  has  no  qualities  that  he  does  not  wish  to  perpetuate.  While 
no  horse  or  family  is  entirely  perfect,  there  are  enough  that  are  near  perfec- 
tion without  obtaining  qualities  that  are  undesirable  and  that  may  injure  the 
value  of  the  animals  produced. 

But  animals  may  be  sound  and  yet  lack  the  necessary  stamina  to  be  highly 
useful.  Wear  and  tear  qualities  are  of  the  highest  value.  Some  horses  have 
strong  constitutions,  just  as  some  men  have,  and  can  endure  great  trials  and 
receive  no  great  injury  therefrom,  while  other  horses  are  faint-hearted,  so- 
called,  and  have  not  the  pluck  and  courage  or  the  physical  or  mental  quali- 
ties to  compete  in  great  trials  of  speed  or  endurance.  The  wise  breeder  will 
aim  to  breed  the  best,  knowing  that  it  is  only  from  the  best  that  the  best  can 
be  produced.  Parents  with  weak  constitutions  transmit  weak  constitutions, 
while  from  the  strong,  good  constitutions  may  be  expected. 

It  has  taken  more  than  half  a  century  to  develop  the  trotting  horse  to  his 
present  degree  of  perfection.  Horses  possessing  trotting  speed  have  been 
mated  with  mares  possessing  it,  and  this  practice  has  been  continued  from 
.  generation  to  generation  until  the  progeny  of  developed  sires  and  mares  re- 
produce speed  with  great  certainty.  The  mating  has  not  always  been  done 
wisely,  as  speed  has  oeen  the  chief  object  sought,  and  a  lack  of  size  and 
quality  has  in  many  cases  been  the  result.  Still  tne  trotting  horse  of  today 
as  a  class  have  greater  endurance  than  any  other  class  that  can  be  named, 
not  excepting  the  thoroughbred  or  running  horse.  They  will  fight  out  their 
races  of  five  and  ten  heats,  and  show  less  weariness  than  other  classes  of 
horses  put  to  their  greatest  test  for  a  similar  length  of  time. 

As  the  trotting  horse  is  a  very  intelligent,  tractable  and  serviceable  horse, 
in  almost  any  capacity,  he  should  be  bred  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  ana 
style  to  fill  any  requirement.  If  this  is  done  he  is  salable  for  the  carriage  or 
coach  team,  for  the  surrey  or  buggy,  for  the  use  on  our  streets  in  our  cities 
or  towns,  for  all  purposes.  He  makes  the  model  cavalry  horse,  and,  indeed, 
he  fills  almost  any  requirement  for  which  the  horso  is  needed.  As  a  horse  for 
general  farming  purposes  he  has  no  superior,  as  I  know  from  an  experience 
of  half  a  century.   As  all  horses  that  are  bred  'for  speed  do  not  possess  enough 
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to  become  successful  race  horses,  the  point  I  wish  to  most  earnestly  enforce 
is  to  breed  such  a  class  of  trotting  horses  as  will  command  Rood  prices  for 
other  purposes,  so  there  will  be  no  blanks  in  breeding.  Horses  16  hands  high, 
of  good  color  and  style,  good  bone  and  muscle,  heavy  quarters,  wide  and  deep 
around  the  heart  and  lungs,  sound  and  of  good  disposition,  possessing  good 
action,  can  be  raised  with  much  certainty  and  at  a  profit,  and  will  find  buyers 
in  every  market,  even  if  they  do  not  possess  phenomenal  speed;  but  if  a  sys- 
tem of  wise  breeding  has  been  pursued,  ana  sires  and  dams  have  been  se- 
lected of  the  kind  we  have  mentioned,  possessing,  in  addition  to  these  desir- 
able qualities,  trotting  speed  of  a  high  order,  there  is  no  reason  why  champion 
trotters  should  not  now  and  then  crop  out,  commanding  thousands  of  dollars; 
but  even  if  they  do  not,  the  breeder  has  produced  a  class  of  horses  of  which 
he  may  be  proud,  and  which  will  bring  him  good  returns,  always  being  in  de- 
mand for  almost  any  purpose.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  breed,  and  quite  an- 
other to  feed  and  condition  so  as  to  properly  mature  and  develop  the  horse. 
Breeding  properly  is  only  half  the  work,  and  not  even  that,  as  its  benefits 
will  be  lost  by  improper  care  and  treatment  after  the  foal  has  been  produced. 
And  even  the  treatment  of  the  mare  while  bearing  the  foal  and  her  condition 
at  the  time  of  coupling  have  great  iufluence  on  the  progeny.  The  proper 
condition  of  both  sire  and  dam  at  the  time  of  mating  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  Both  sire  and  dam  should  be  in  full  vigor  and  strength.  A  fat, 
unworked  and  undeveloped  stallion,  however  high  his  breeding,  is  unfit  to  be 
-used  as  a  sire.  An  abundance  of  exercise,  at  the  very  work  nis  get  are  ex- 
pected to  perform,  will  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  his  progeny,  and  the 
-same  rule  applies  to  the  dam.  To  intensify  any  trait  or  function,  the  more  it 
is  properly  exercised  in  the  parents,  the  more  certainly  will  it  be  transmitted. 
By  a  fack  of  use  of  such  trait  or  characteristics,  for  a  few  generations,  it  will 
almost  entirely  disappear.  Sires  and  dams  that  are  expected  to  produce  trot- 
ters should  trot  themselves,  and  the  higher  their  development  the  more  cer- 
tainly their  offspring  follow  their  example. 

Their  is  a  great  difference  in  sires  and  dams  of  the  same  breeding.  Some 
are  more  prepotent  than  others,  arising  from  some  cause  that  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  but  probably  .from  some  peculiarly  favorable  condition  of  one  or 
the  other  parent,  or  both,  at  the  time  of  mating.  The  same  principle  applies 
in  the  human  family.  You  have  frequently  seen  one  child  emerge  from  a 
large  family  of  children  and  display  transcendent  ability  as  an  orator  or  poet, 
or  statesman,  or  in  music,  or  art.  while  the  other  children  of  the  family  re- 
main in  the  deepest  obscurity.  With  our  domestic  animals  we  should  take 
advantage  of  such  cases  to  perpetuate  the  remarkable  traits  that  have  so 
manifested  themselves.  As  one  example  of  this  in  the  trotting  world  we  need 
only  refer  to  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian.  A  race  of  giants  has  developed  from 
his  loins. 

But  the  foal  produced,  his  proper  care  and  treatment  should  become  a  mat- 
ter of  constant  study.  Not  a  day  should  pass  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  his  life  that  he  is  not  making  growth  and  progress.  He  should  have  the 
choicest  feed  and  in  as  great  variety  as  possible,  so  as  to  round  out  and  fully 
develop  all  his  physical  powers.  He  should  have,  whenever  it  is  possible,  the 
freedom  of  the  lot  or  pasture,  so  as  to  get  that  healthy  exercise  which  is  in- 
dispensible  to  properly  develop  his  physical  organization.  He  should  have 
shelter  from  storms  and  be  protected  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather. 
He  will  then  grow  up  finely  proportioned,  fully  developed,  an  object  of 
beauty  and  be  admired  by  all  who  see  him.     (Applause). 

President:  The  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion;  i£  there  is  anything  to 
be  said  along  this  line  we  would  like  to  hear  it.  The  horsemen  have  been 
keeping  very  quiet.  Everyone  has  behaved  very  nicely,  and  now  is  their  op- 
portunity to  get  in  their  work.  We  have  the  president  of  the  Horse  Breeders' 
Association  here  and  he  ought  to  make  himself  heard  at  this  time. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kinoaid,  of  Athens:  I  am  sure  that  the  Governor  so  thoroughly 
covered  the  grounds  that  I  have  hardly  anything  to  say.  He  has  covered  my 
grounds  exactly.    I  should  spoil  it  if  I  should  say  anything. 

Mr.  Ridgely  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Charles  Ridgely,  of  Springfield:  I  would  like  to  spend  some  time  on 
this  subject,  but  as  I  did  not  hear  the  paper  read  I  know  nothing  about  it.    I 
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should  have  liked  to  heard  it.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  school  child- 
dren;  they  were  having  an  examination  in  the  catechism  by  the  bishop.  1  be- 
lieve the  first  question  that  came  up  was,  " Who  made  you?"  The  second, 
''What  are  you  made  of  ?"  I  am  hereto  answer  a  question  that  1  know  nothing 
about,  and  1  feel  like  the  little  boy  in  that  class.  The  first  boy  had  gone  home 
and  the  second  boy  was  to  answer  the  question.  "Well,  he  said,  lam  made 
out  of  dirt,  but  the  first  boy  that  God  made  had  the  stomach  ache  and  went 
home."  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  when  that  paper  was  read,  but  I  can  tell 
a  story  if  I  can  not  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  paper.  There  was  once  a 
man  that  was  called  upon  to  answer  for  selling  whiskey  punch.  He  was  asked 
by  the  judge  how  it  was  made.  He  said,  you  take  a  little  of  this  and  a  little 
of  that  and  a  little  of  the  other  and  you  put  it  into  a  glass,  and  then  you  da 
not  take  any.  I  once  had  some  horses,  and  corn  was  not  good  enough  for 
them;  they  stayed  in  the  stable,  they  would  not  eat  in  the  stable  so  we  took 
them  out  for  exercise.  And  1  never  had  any  trouble  after  that  to  make  them 
eat.  It  is  a  good  deal  that  way  all  the  way  through.  My  horses,  after  I  had 
exercised  them  in  this  way,  were  not  content  with  eating  their  heads  off,  but 
they  turned  around  and  began  to  eat  mine.  I  came  home  last  night  from  a 
visit  to  Indian  Territory.  I  noticed  the  advantages  that  those  people  have 
down  there  for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  how  much  they  have  improved  in  every- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  very  great  progress  they 
have  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  breeds.  Everythiug  seemed  better,  a 
good  deal  better  than  it  used  to  be.  The  hogs  of  that  country  seemed  to  be 
just  as  good  as  ours,  and  the  cattle  are  being  improved  very  much.  Mr, 
Chairman,  it  is  very  hard  to  talk  about  a  paper  you  have  never  heard.  As  it 
is,  I  am  glad  to  be  at  the  convention.  I  would  like  to  see  this  horse  business 
get  into  a  better  condition,  full  of  interest  and  which  a  man  can  amuse  him- 
self to  a  great  rate.     I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  time  you  have  given  me. 

Mr.  Kincaid:  Mr.  Ridgley  spoke  of  the  horses  eating  their  heads  off  and 
starting  on  his.  I  have  some  horses  that  are  eating  their  heads  off,  but  I  don't 
think  they  have  begun  on  mine.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  work  the  horses 
on  the  farm.  I  have  a  number  of  times  had  six  or  seven  or  eight  or  ten  of  the 
best  breed  of  horses  on  the  farm  and  we  work  them  all.  About  the  time  of 
the  panic  in  the  horse  business  we  began  to  cut  down  expenses  and  we  cut  it 
down  very  low  in  regard  to  handling  the  horses;  we  did  not  handle  very  many. 
And  in  the  fall  we  got  them  up  and  oroke  them  to  work  and  worked  them  a 
little  in  the  spring  and  sold  them. 

President:  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not  we  will  proceed  to  the  next. 
Before  doing  so,  Mr.  Anderson  has  something  to  say  to  the  association. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Chicago:     It  is  a  little  report  I  would  like  to  make  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Live  Stock  Breeders1  Association.      He  then  read  the  report  as 
follows: 

"Hon.  A.  P.  Grout ,  President  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'1  Association: 

At  a  meeting  of  your  association  in  the  winter  of  1896  and  1897  a  resolution 
was  passed  aking  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Railway  Warehouse  Commission- 
ers to  aid  your  efforts  in  securing  for  the  "feed  farmers"  of  Illinois  the  same 
rate  in  scock  cattle  as  that  enjoyed  by  neighboring  states.  Having  framed 
that  resolution  and  requested  its  passage  and  in  turn  being  deputized  by  your 
association  to  watch  the  results  of  your  efforts,  I  am  able  to  report  that  the 
matter  was  given  immediate  attention  by  the  State  Commission,  resulting  in 
the  application  of  the  75  per  cent  stocker  rate  on  cattle  shipped  from  the  re- 
spective live  stock  markets  to  the  section  of  the  country  where  their  return  to 
the  same  market  was  anticipated. 

i 'I  regret  that  I  have  only  data  at  hand  reflecting  the  benificent  effect 
that  this  action  has  had  on  the  cattle  feeding  of  Illinois,  through  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago;  but  these  alone  are  of  such  magnificent  proportions  as 
to  add  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to  the  cattle  production  of  our  State  in  the 
year  1897;  while  under  the  same  influences  it  became  greatly  augmented  in 
1898. 
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In  order  to  make  this  showing  comprehensive,  I  select  from  an  official  re- 
port of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  &  Transit  Co.,  the  cattle  shipments  over  the 
railways  leading  west  from  Chicago,  over  which  none  are  shipped  for  slaughter, 
showing  those  which  have  gone  directly  to  the  pastures  and  reed  lots  of  Illi- 
nois.   The  increase  by  railways  is  as  follows: 


Chicago  &  Alton 1,744 

C.  B.  &  Q 23,435 

C.  &E.  I ,  4,435 

C  M.  &  St.  P 4.U26 

C.  &N.  W 16,469 

C.  R.  1.  &P 6,085 

C.&G.  W ,  1,679 

III- Central I  5,574 

Wabash 7,069 

Total  increase \  71, 061 

Total  shipment  of  stackers I  209, 615 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  for  two  or  three  years  the  bulk  of  the  stocker cattle 
handled  on  the  public  markets  wero  young  things,  the  increase  in  value 
ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  per  head  at  maturity.  At  the  lowest  esti- 
mate this  increase  would  add  one  million  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  marketable  value  of  the  State,  enhancing  the  value  of  grass,  crops,  etc. 
Increasing  the  receipts  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Co. ,  on  yardage 
alone  $40,000.  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  freight  earnings  of  the  railways, 
thus  practically  demonstrating  the  value  of  the  co-operation  of  those  having 
common  interests. 

44  After  thanking  you  on  the  part  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit  Co., 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  word  of  appreciation  be  expressed  to  the 
State  Board  of  Railway  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  tor  their  prompt  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  those  interested  in  protecting,  ou  an  equitable  basis  with 
other  States,  the  land  producing  value  of  Illinois,  and  also  to  the  railway  man- 
agement for  their  immediate  response  when  the  community  of  interests  was 
fairly  presented  by  your  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

44W.  P.  Anderson, 
"Railway  Bureau  of  Live-stock  Statistics,  Chicago,  HI." 

Following  this  interesting  and  suggestive  report  as  given  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  him  and  the  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  A.  P.  Grout.  John  H.  Kincaid,  J.  H.  Pickrell  and  Fred  H.  Rankin, 
for  their  interest  in  the  matter  and  for  the  result  of  their  painstaking  work. 

The  next  topic  on  the  program  is  an  address,  "The  Horse  and  His  Market," 
by  Prof.  John  A.  Craig,  of  Ames,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Craig  then  gave  his  address,  which  he  illustrated  with  various  pictures. 

A  general  discussion  followed  this  most  able  and  instructive  address,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  meeting,  and  it  is  regretted  that  it  can  not 
be  produced  in  full. 

President:     We  will  now  proceed  to  the  next  topic  on  the  program,  which  is 

Horse  Breeding  for  Market. 

By  Col.  P.  J.  Berry,  of  Chicago. 

I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  breeders  and  farmers  at  this  meeting  the  great 
importance  just  at  this  time  of  commencing  immediately  and  making  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  improve  all  branches  of  live  stock. 

Illinois,  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  finest  soil,  the  finest  climate,  with  in- 
telligent, educated  and  industrious  people,  should  have  the  finest  stock  in  the 
world  of  all  classes — horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— but  1  am  sorry  to  say  that 
for  the  last  few  years  the  stock  raisiug  industry  has  been  on  the  decline,  and 
the  quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and  I  for 
one  feel  greatly  interested  in  this  work  and  feel  that  our  markets,  the  times, 
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offer  every  inducement  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  and  farmers  to 
put  their  best  efforts  in  operatiou  and  commence  systematically  with  ail 
science  of  the  times  and  the  improvements  of  the  day,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  place  these  great  subjects  before  the  farmers  and  breeders 
of  Illinois. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  most  wonderfully  neglected,  and  especially 
the  breeding  of  fine  horses.  Our  large  export  trade,  which  has  all  sprung  ur> 
within  the  past  tew  years,  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  best  classes,  as  it  re- 
quires the  best  quality  to  fill  this  demand.  Also  the  American  demand  is  in- 
creasing. Trade  has  been  getting  larger  in  the  last  year  than  it  has  been  at 
any  time  in  former  years,  and  we  believe  it  will  continue  to  grow  larger,  and 
it  has,  as  I  said  before,  drawn  heavily  upon  the  better  classes,  so  much  sa 
that  they  have  already  got  scarce  and  high.  And  with  the  increasing  foreign 
demand,  which  is  larger  every  year,  and  business  reviving  throughout  the 
country,  it  makes  a  stronger  demand  for  horses.  And  not  only  our  foreign 
trade  demands  the  best  quality,  but  the  grade  has  been  raised  in  oui  home 
markets  It  takes  a  better  horse  to  supply  our  home  trade.  Thus  not  only 
the  supply  has  been  reduced,  but  the  quality  is  greatly  reduced.  There  are 
plentv  yet  of  common,  small  and  ordinary  stock  in  the  country,  and  they  are 
still  low  and  will  be  for  a  long  time,  as  there  is  still  a  large  supply  of  this- 
cheap  grade. 

The  breeding  system  must  be  revolutionized -and  low  grades  of  horses  must 
be  dropped  out.  They  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Once  these  kinds  sold  high, 
but  now  they  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  breeding  and  raising  them,  and  today 
you  will  hear  people  cry  out  all  over  that  horses  are  still  cheap.  But  I  tell  you 
this,  it  is  the  cheap  kind  that  is  cheap,  as  they  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
the  sooner  our  people  become  educated  in  breeding  good  horses,  the  highest 
class  of  light  harness  or  coach  horses,  or  the  heavy  draft  with  all  the  quality, 
and  all  the  between  classes,  strictly  of  their  class  and  good  quality,  just  so 
soon  the  horse  industry  of  this  country  will  be  one  of  the  leading  industries. 
For  I  believe  that  there  is  no  class  of  stock  raising  that  will  pay  the  farmer  to- 
raise,  like  the  best  classes  of  horses,  when  managed  with  system  and  have  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  business.  First  let  the  farmer  make  a  study  of 
these  things;  study  the  demand  of  the  market,  making  every  effort  to  post 
himself  on  the  best  principles  to  meet  that  demand,  and  he  will  surely  get 
something  that  the  people  want,  that  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  a  high  price 
for,  and  his  efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.  And  with  the  strong  de- 
mand and  short  supply,  the  best  quality  biings  the  best  prices  and  is  the  most 
profitable. 

We  have  arrived  at  that  day  now  when  low  grades  of  stock,  common  and 
rough  ones  of  any  class,  will  not  pay  to  raise.  They  are  a  poor  investment 
and  a  bill  of  expense  and  loss  to  the  producer,  and  means  low  and  poor  re- 
turns and  a  failure  on  the  investment. 

V^hat  I  say  of  the  horse  industry,  I  will  say  the  same  of  all  other  branches 
of  stock  raising.  It  is  the  best  quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  stock  that 
pays  to  raise.  So  let  us  not  fail  to  place  these  great  questions  before  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  in  so  forcible  a  manner  that  a  great  enthusiastic  influence 
may  be  revived  throughout  this  country  that  shall  result  in  the  improvement 
of  all  branches  of  stock,  and  may  it  so  influence  us  that  we  may  lead  the  world 
in  producing  the  best  quality  of  all  branches  of  stock. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  can  not  attend  your  meeting,  but  have  an  engage- 
ment at  the  New  York  Horse  Show. 

Remember  me  with  kind  regards  to  all  the  breeders,  and  say  to  them  I  bid 
them  God  speed  in  the  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Kindly  bring  up  at  this  meeting  if  they  can  not  change  the  date  of  the 
breeders'  meeting  so  as  to  not  have  it  conflict  with  the  New  York  Horse 
Show. 
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A  number  of  horsemen  took  part  in  an  interesting  discussion. 

State  Veterinarian  Lovejoy,  of  Princeton,  was  called  upon  and  addressed 
the  meeting. 

After  extending  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Supervisors  of  Sangamon  county 
for  the  use  of  the  court  house,  the  meeting  voted  to  accept  the  courteous  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  Samuel  Prather  to  visit  the  Sattley  Plow  Works. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A.  P.  Grout,  President. 
Fred  H.  Rankin,  Secretary. 
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